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PREFACE. 


OF  several  ways  essayed  by  the  author,  at  diffier^- 
ent  times,  for  the  discharge  of  an  obvious  parochiM 
duty,  the  delivery  of  the  following  Lectures  was 
one.  They  were  drawn  up  not  for  the  press,  but  for 
annual  delivery  during  Passion  Week,  and  on  th( 
week  day  holidays  of  Easter;  with  an  accommor 
dation  to  the  administering  of  the  rite  of  con&rma.* 
lion,  in  that  season:  and  they  have  been  according- 
ly so  delivered  in  three  successive  years,  to  nu- 
merous and  respectable  audiences.  It  is  not  neces* 
sary  to  detail  the  reasons  which  have  so  far  changed 
the  original  plan,  as  to  occasion  the  present  puUi- 
cation. 

The  principal  design  in  the  Lectures,  was  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  young  persons  for  confirmap 
tion,  by  opening  and  proving  the  constituent  doc- 
trines and  duties  of  Christianity  held  by  Christians 
generally;  all  of  which  are  here  conceived  to  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  short  compend  undertaken  to 
be  explained.  For  although  in  the  line  of  belief,  truth 
may  be  more  unfolded  in  other  institutions  of  the 
Church;  this  has  arisen  from  the  design  of  opposing 
to  known  errours,  positions  intended  expressly  to 
deny  them:  which  hinders  not,  that  the  truths  them- 
selves may  be  found  in  the  short  formula  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed. 

The  author  does  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge, 
that  he  entertained  the  subordinate  design  of  stating 
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to  AdtTteinber^of  his  flock,  the  grounds  which  their 
Church  takes  on  those  points,  on  which  she  differs 
irom  other  communions.  He  hopes  that  he  has 
done  this  without  misrepresentation,  and  in  a  chari- 
table spirit.  Certainly  such  was  his  design:  and 
provided  he  could  keep  clear  from  errour  in  these 
two  respects,  he  was  the  more  ready  to  deliver  his 
mind  with  freedom;  from  the  circumstance,  that 
throughout  his  ministry,  he  has  been  habitually  re- 
luctant to  the  introducing  into  the  pulpit  of  any 
other  subjects,  than  those  which  he  considered  as 
the  essential  truths  of  scripture,  and  on  which 
Christians  generally  are  agreed.  He  believes,  that 
he  has  departed  from  this  purpose  but  seldom;  and 
then,  only  when  the  explanation  of  scripture  re- 
quired of  him  to  do  so:  or  when  a  litigated  point 
came  in,  as  a  branch  of  a  subject  more  acknow- 
ledged and  more  edifying.  At  the  same  time,  he 
disavows  the  pretended  species  of  liberality,  which 
would  deprive  any  religious  truths  of  all  aid  from 
zeal  and  argument;  and  give  these  means  up  to  be 
subservient  only  to  the  prejudices  in  opposition. 

It  cannot  but  be  perceived,  that  the  views  here 
delineated  extend  not  only  to  the  Lectures  on  the 
Catechism,  but  to  those  added  as  Supplementary, 
and  to  the  Dissertations. 

The  latter  were  occasioned  by  the  importance  of 
the  subjects  of  them;  and  the  very  limited  extent  in 
which  they  could  be  treated  of  within  the  compass 
of  the  Lectures.  It  is  not  supposed,  that  the  imper- 
fection is  supplied;  but  it  may  be  hoped  to  have 
been  lessened. 
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LECTURE  I. 

OF    THE    BAPTISMAL    COTENANT. 

Motive  to  the  Lecturei.— Catechism.— •Christian  Name.-^ 
Member  of  Christ,  8cc«—Promibe«— Assent. — Grace  by 
fiaptism.-i-Su8tained  by  ScriptQre.-^Duty  of  Parents  and 
Sponsors— —Admonition  to  Persons  Baptized;  especially  to 
those  who  live  in  violation  of  the  Baptismal  Vow. 

JLT  is  occasionally  a  subject  of  complaiat,  and  with 
too  much  reason^  that  many  young  people  of  our 
Communion  arrive  at  maturity,  with  very  little  infor- 
mation,  even  on  the  most  familiar  subjects  of  our  holy 
religion.  Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with, 
persons  educated  among  us,  who  are  sufficiently  intel- 
ligent and  informed  in  other  matters,  and  who  have 
even  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  on  divine  worship, 
and  yet  are  incompetent  to  the  stating  of  the  grounds 
on  which  we  rest  the  articles  of  our  belief,  or  the 
ordinances  received  among  us  on  divine  authority;  or 
even  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  with  the  prohibition  of 
the  sins  which  stand  in  opposition  to  them. 

It  may  seem,  that  the  evil  might  be  sufficiently 
guarded  against,  in  regard  to  those  who  attend  the 
reciting  of  the  Catechism,  by  explanations  given  at  the 
times  of  recitation.  Some  years  ago,  this  was  attempt- 
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ed;  but  the  plaii  was  dropt,  because  of  there  being 
little  or  no  use  resulting  from  it,  owing  to  the  very 
early  ages  of  the  children  who  attended-  The  opinion 
is  become  too  prevalent,  that  the  exercise  in  question 
is  limited  to  those  who  are  below  the  age  at  which 
they  may  be  competent  to  the  understanding  of  what 
they  recite;  and  before  which,  they  cannot  be  expect- 
ed even  to  listen  to  what  their  ministers  may  say  in 
explanation. 

After  much  consideration  of  the  difficulty,  the  best 
expedient  which  I  could  devise,  was  to  avail  myself  of 
the  seasons  of  confirmation.  For,  as  it  ought  to  be 
supposed,  that  all  who  offer  for  that  holy  rite  are  drawn 
to  it  by  the  operation  of  religious  principle,  the  hope 
may  be  entertained  of  an  improvement  to  be  made  of 
such  a  season  of  sensibility;  and  that  those  young  per- 
sons who  present  themselves,  unless  there  be  unavoid- 
able hindrances,  will  see  a  propriety  in  attending  to 
the  few  lectures,  designed  for  the  explaining  of  the 
instrument;  their  knowledge  of  whichi  they  perceive 
to  be  made  by  the  Kubricks  the  condition  of  their  being 
admitted  to  confirmation. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  may  seem,  that  the  narrow 
compass  witliin  which  the  proposed  instruction  is  to 
be  contained,  must  iall  short  of  the  extent  of  the  mat- 
ter to  be  brought  before  us.  Concerning  this  I  have 
to  declare  my  opinion,  that  where  the  object  is  expla- 
nation merely,  the  truths  and  the  duties  comprehen- 
ded in  the  Catechism,  may  be  more  intelligibly  stated 
within  the  space  which  has  been  prescribed,  and  with 
a  better  prospect  of  the  retention  of  memory,  than  by 
a  more  enlarged  amplification.  If  this  were  the  ob- 
ject; and  if,  accordingly,  every  clause  in  every  sen- 
tence o(  the  instrument  should  be  branched  out  into  its 
relative  considerations;  it  would  require  not  less  than 
a  weekly  lecture  for  the  space  of  a  year,  to  go  through 
the  intended  series  of  instruction.  This  would  differ 
but  litde  from  our  usual  sermons.  Now  it  has  been 
very  much  the  complaint  of  judicious  divines  and 
others,  tliat  sermons  have  too  much  superseded  the 
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old  and  useful  expedient  of  catechetical  instruction. 
But  by  this  terra,  they  mean  the  repeating  over  and 
over  of  the  same  primary  truths  of  religion,  until  they 
are  made  familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  instructed:  a 
work  much  more  useful  to  them,  than  what  is  under- 
stood under  the  name  of  preaching;  although  not 
opening  a  like  field  for  the  ingenuity  or  for  the  elo- 
quence of  the  teacher. 

Although  my  limits  exact  brevity  on  the  different 
branches  of  the  Catechism,  it  needs  not  to  be  carried 
to  such  an  extreme,  as  to  prevent  the  stating  of  the 
reasons  of  the  positions,  which  are  the  most  likely  to 
be  doubted  of  or  contradicted.  Without  this,  the  con* 
templated  exercises  would  fall  short  of  a  considerable 
part  of  my  design;  which  is  to  show  what  our  Church 
has  to  say  in  defence  of  certain  of  her  institutions, 
against  the  objections  of  other  societies  of  professing 
Christians.  This,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  be  done 
within  the  bounds  of  charity  and  of  meekness;  and  yet 
with  the  confidence,  which  should  be  the  result  of  the 
full  persuasion,  that  our  faith  is  that  which  was  ^^  once 
delivered  to  the  saints." 

Besides  the  views  intimated,  it  would  be  out  of  cha- 
racter to  lose  the  opportunity  of  occasional  reflections, 
calculated  to  impress  the  truths  and  the  duties  ex- 
plained on  the  consiences  of  the  hearers.  'But  this  must 
be  with  the  brevity,  which  supposes  what  will  be  said 
in  this  way  to  be  mere  hints,  as  a  foundation  for  subse- 
quent reflection*  At  the  same  time,  there  will  be 
'cherished  an  humble  dependence  on  the  grace  of  God, 
for  the  giving  of  a  blessing  to  the  proposed  elementary 
instruction.  And  the  prayers  of  the  hearers  are  now 
solicited  for  the  obtaining  of  it. 

This  first  Lecture  will  embrace  the  introduc- 
tory questions  and  answers,  relative  to  the  Baptismal 
Covenant. 

The  instrument  before  us  is  called  "A  Catechism, '• 
that  is  to  say,  for  so  the  definition  continues — "  An 
Instruction  to  be  learned  by  every  person,  before  he 
be  brought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  bishop."  In  what 
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way  it  is  to  be  learned,  whether  by  the  ear  from  the 
mouth  oS  the  minister*  or  through  the  medium  of  a 
written  or  printed  form,  is  not  specified.  According- 
ly, the  words  should  be  considered  as  applying  to 
both  these  ways.  The  attending  to  this  circumstance, 
is  of  some  importance.  The  word  **  Catechism'*  comes 
from  a  Greek  word,*  which  signifies  to  teach  by 
sound.  From  some  remains  of  catechetical  instruction 
in  the  primitive  church,  we  learn  that  it  first  passed 
from  the  catechist  to  the  catecumen;  who  was  after- 
wards examined  on  the  purport  of  what  had  been  de- 
livered. The  reason  of  this  was  partly  in  the  scarcity 
of  books,  before  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing; 
and  in  the  comparatively  small  number  of  persons 
qualified  to  use  them.  Even  when  our  Catechism  was 
drawn  up,  at  the  eve  of  the  reformation,  it  would  have 
been  useful  but  to  few  of  those  for  whom  it  was  de- 
signed, otherwise  than  as  proceeding  from  the  lips, 
and  taken  in  by  the  ear.  These  remarks  are  made 
with  a  reference  to  any  persons,  who,  at  the  present 
day,  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  to  read. 
Any  such  persons,  on  notifying  their  cases  to  their 
ministers,  would  be  attended  to  in  the  only  way  in 
which  they  can  be  furnished  with  the  instruction  in 
contemplation.  We  can  never  be  sufficiently  thankful, 
for  the  benefit  reaped  in  various  ways,  and  in  this  way 
in  particular,  by  the  general  possession  of  the  art  of 
reading,  and  by  the  cheapness  of  needful  books.  But 
this  blessing,  enjoyed  by  the  community,  ought  not 
to  throw  the  few  deprived  of  it,  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  knowledge  essential  to  Christian  faith  and  prac- 
tice, t 

t  besides  the  loss  here  referred  to,  of  personi  not  taught 
to  read;  there  is  another,  affecting  the  same  persons  in  the 
difference  of  extent  of  catechetical  instruction,  as  practised 
in  the  primitive  Church,  and  at  present.  St.  Augustine  may 
be  supposed  to  have  given  a  specimen  of  catechising  as  prac- 
tised in  his  day.  It  comprehended  the  whole  thread  of  gospel 
history;  and  was  executed  by  persons  devoted  to  that  em- 
ployment. 
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The  exercise  be^ns  in  a  familiar  manner,  whicibr 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  condescension  to  tender 
years,  by  a  demand  of  the  name  of  the  catecumen:  what 
is  called  the  Christian  name  being  intended;  because 
that  alone  is  connected  with  the  rite  to  be  brought 
immediiitely  into  view.  The  catechist,  on  receiving  an 
appropriate  answer,  asks  further—**  Who  gave  you 
this  name?"  And  is  informed — **My  sponsors  in 
baptism:  wherein  I  was  made  a  member  of  Christy 
a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

The  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  received  in  bap- 
tism.  In  the  Jewish  church,  there  prevailed  the  cus- 
tom of  conferring  the  intended  name  in  circumcision; 
as  appears  in  the  account  given  of  the  circumcising  of 
John  the  Baptist,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  gospel  of 
St.  Luke.  From  the  Jewish  church,  it  descended  to 
the  Christian;  and  was  carried  so  far,  that  it  became 
common,  on  the  baptizing  of  an  adult,  to  add  a  name  to 
any  other  name  which  the  party  might  have  born  be- 
fore: and  it  was  probably  in  this  way,  that  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  from  being  known  by  the  name  of 
Saul  only,  began  to  be  also  called  Paul.^ 

There  being  no  wish  to  state  any  institution  of  opr' 
Cljurch,  without  resting  it  on  its  proper  ground;  it  is 
necessary  to  mention,  that  the  present  matterrests  in  the 
Christian  church,  as  it  did  in  the  Jewish,  on  the  autho- 
rity vested  in  every  social  body,  of  providing  for  **  the 
doing  of  all  things  decently  and  in  order,  "t  It  would 
be  a  needless  refinement,  for  any  person  to  object  to 
die  words  of  our  Catechism,  that  they  do  not  strictly 
apply  to  persons  who  had  bom  the  names  long  before 
baptism,  which  are  afterwards  continued  to  them. 
Those  names  are  formally  and  solemnly  pronounced, 
during  the  administration  of  that  rite:  and  it  is  then, 
that  the  Church  begins  to  recognise  them  and  their 
concerns. 

**  A  Member  of  Christ "  This  is  a  metaphor  ground- 

*  Acts,  xiii.  9,        1 1  Cor.  xiv.  40. 
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edon  what  we  read  in  several  places  of  scripture;  but 
especially  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  The  Church  is  there  compared  to  a  body, 
of  which  Christ  is  the  head,  and  ^be  professors  of  his 
name  are  the  respective  members.  To  interpret  this  * 
of  a  visible  membership  merely,  would  be  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  passage  referred  to,  which  describes 
the  members  spoken  of,  as  being  ^'  by  one  spirit  all 
baptized  into  one  body,"  and  as  being  ^^  all  made  to 
drink  into  one  spirit*"^  In  short,  the  expression  goes 
fully  to  the  sense  of  a  state  of  acceptance  with  God: 
which  will  be  confirmed  by  the  other  descriptive  titles, 
in  the  same  sentence. 

"  A  Child  of  God."  There  is  certainlv  a  sense,  in 
which  God  is  the  father  of  all  men;  who  are  according- 
ly all  his  children.  But  there  is  a  peculiar  sense  in 
which  we  become  so,  by  being  brought  within  the 
Christian  covenant;  and  by  thus  having  benefits  con- 
ferred on  us,  for  which,  in  nature,  we  had  no  claim. 

We  are  assured  by  the  Scriptures,  that  all  right  to 
immortality — a  right  originally. of  grace,  and  having 
the  ptedgeof  the  conditional  promise  of  the  Creator- 
was  forfeited  by  the  first  transgression.  It  is  by  a  new 
act  of  grace,  that  we  are  put  to  another  probation;  of 
which  the  requisition,  to  persons  under  the  Christian 
dispensation,  is  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Christ  In 
reference  to  our  natural,  thus  contrasted  with  our 
Christian  state,  we  are  called  in  scripture  "  Aliens,  "t 
"  Strangers^"!  "  Foreigners,"^  and  the  like.  In  con- 
trariety to  this,  it  is  represented  as  a  property  of  our 
Christian  character,  that  we  are  made,  "  Children  of 
God,"||  "  Sons  of  God,'*1f  there  being  used  other 
terms,  expressive  of  the  same  idea.  Now,  whatever 
comes  under  the  meaning  of  "  Child  of  God,"  the 
Church  contemplates  as  bestowed  in  baptism. 

"And  an  Inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  It 
would  seem,  that  the  Church  contemplated  the  benefit 

•  I  Cor.  ▼.  13.         t  Eph.  ii.  13.         \  Ibid.         $  lb.  19. 
S  Gal.  ill.  16.        1 1  JobD,iii.  1. 
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of  baptism  as  so  jiii^ortant^V^rid  .  wad  so  desirous  of 

conveying  her  sthse  6f  the  iiakui*^cr*tHfe  ihstitutioii, 

that  she  designedly  varied  her- tihrtis^^  tn  order  that 

no  room  should  beileft  to  dbiibt  of  tlie  Christian  state 

of  any  person,  diiljr  entcfrecl  by  (laptlsm  into  the  visible 

profession  6f  Christianity.  We  all  know  what  is  meiarity 

in  the  cbmrhon  afiah^  6f  life,  by- the  termsl  **heir"  and 

*•  inheritance:^*  atid  tl^ere  is  persfi^icuitylniHose  {dacciB 

of  scripture,  which  speak  of  ^^heirsof  God  and  jobit 

hefrs'with  Chris^"*  of  an  "eternal  inhfeiitance;"t  «f 

"tfic  inheritance  of-the  saints  in  lights *'t'  The' cxtept 

of  the  sense  6f  theise  expression's  is  affirnied  ta.belod^ 

tobaptistiil  \  '•'  '   •' ' 

Next;  ^thcf  cathcchist  havin|g  asked:-  "\yhat  aid 

your  s{K)ns6rs  then  for  you?"* the  answet*  Isitiad^ 

"They  did  promise  and  Vdw  three'  things  in  'mjr 

name:  first,  that  T  should  renounce  thle^ fie viF  and  iul 

his  works,  the  pomps  and  vanities  bf  thi^  ^iclted 

world,  and  all  the  sinful  lusts  ofittie  flesHjf  secoiidlj,  Vtmt 


my  life."  •'    ■   '•^'•'  'v!:f  ';;■* 

The  first  particular  here  rcfiitiunced,  is  **  the  deVil 
and  all  his  -works:"  that  is,'  Wnatever^'irf'cotitrkry'lo 
religion  and  good  moralsV  it  being  agi^eable  to.^crip* 
ture,  to  ascribe  every  thing  of  this  sort  to  th^'agi^^ 
of  that  widked  spirit;  according  to  die 'saving 'dftmr 
Lord:  "  For  this  the  son  of  God  was  inafiife^dt  that 
he '  might  destroy  the  works  of  tfe  ^eviL"J  The 
other  two  articles  of  renunciation,  "are  in^  fiitit  cdm]^ 
hended  in  the  first  article:  and  hence  it  'fa,  'ikat  tlus 
alone  is  found  rn  the  earliest  accounts  of  th(p  pronuae 
made  in  baptism.  Accordingly  althpugb  the^e  was 
perceived  a  use  in  the  further  spegifying.bf  the'ciss* 
ses  of  sins,  to  beavoided;  yet  they  area  mm^^ amplifica- 
tion of  the  present  clause;  not  sttictly.conitdirai^  Any 

•Rom.  Till.  17.      tHeb.ix.15.      fCd.  i«13.     $  I  John* 
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thing  but  what  comes  within  its  meaning.  When  so 
much  is  ascribed  in  scripture  to  the  agency  of  apostate 
spirits,  known  there  under  the  general  term  mentioned 
in  the  answer;  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  deny 
dieir  existence,  or  the  influence  which  they  may  be 
permitted  to,  exercise  over  the  a&irs  of  men.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  carry  this  matter  to  an  extent  not 
.  warranted  ip  scripture,  if  we  imagine,  that  they  can 
in  any  instance  compel  to  sin.  We  know  in  whs^t 
way  one  m^n  may  tempt  another,  by  bringing  before 
him  inticqm^nts,  known  to  be  such  as  are  correspon- 
dent, to  hi^  frailties. .  Now  it  is  but  to  suppose  of  spi- 
ritual beings,  that  they  may  present  to  the  mind  imar 
-g^  which  are  correspondent  to,  and  therefore  have  a 
tendency  to  call  iiito  action  the  bad  dispositions  or 
■d^ires  of  the  persons  tempted;  which  does  not  sup- 
iK>sc  them  tOrbe  possessed  of  a^  overruling  influence, 
nor  yet  ,of  thj^t  knowledge  of  our  thoughts,  which  is 
the  prerp^tivq  .of  God  alone.  The  power  thus  as- 
cribed to .  evil  spirits,  b  declared  in  many  passages  of 
scripture^  ;SV^b  as  speak  of  being  ^'  taken  in  the  snare 
of  tho  deyii|-and  led  captive  by  him  at  his  will; "^  and 
of  **  the  spirit  mat  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience. V'f  ^he  extreme  against  which  there  was 
a  caution  giycn,  may  be  evident  from  other  passages; 
such  as  where  we  are  told:  ^^  Resist  the  devil  and  he 

*  *  '  - 

will  flee  fron>  you,"|  and:  *^  God  is  faithful,  who  will 
not  sufier  you  to  be  tempted  above  that  you  are  abie."^ 
As  to  what  we  read  in  the  Gospel,  of  persons  pos- 
sessed bj  evil  spirits,  those  cases  had  nothing  to  do 
with  siq  in  §ny  shape.  They  were  bodily  disorders, 
induced  by  .the  physical  agency  of  demons.  Some, 
when  they  read  of  such  incidents  in  holy  writ,  to 
which  they,  see  nothing  answerable  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  find  a  stumbling  block  in  this  par- 
ticular species  of  human  sufierings.  But  the  sacred 
historians  record  nothing  of  the  sort,  with  which  there 
are  not  consenting  facts  in  Jewish  and  Heathen  authors. 
For  what  rests  on  such  strong  testimony  we  are  under 


*  3  Tim.  ii.  36.    t  Eph.  3.  ii.    i  James  iy.  7.    $  Cor.  x.  1 3. 
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no  necessity  of  accounting.  But  it  wiU  not  be  rash  to 
,  suppose  a  reason  for  it  proper  to  the  period,  in  which 
Satan  was  to  be  **  seen  as  lightning  fell  from  heaven,"4P 
undo*  the  control  of  the  higher  powers  of  the  Son  of 
Gpd;  not  only  over  all  nature,  but  over  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  also,  as  was  most  illustriously  mani- 
fested in  the  matter  which  has  been  before  us. 

^*  The  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  workL" 
These  words  have  discotiraged  some  scrupulous  con- 
scienoes,  from  taking  on  themselves  the  obligation  of 
a  {ironuse,  wiuch  has  seemed  to  them  a  restraint  ftxim 
coo^ianoe  with  custom,  in  matters  wherein  no  moral 
depravity  b  necessarily  included.  It  will  therefore  be 
proper  to  explain  them. 

Although  the  application  of  the  word  *^  wid^ed,** 
and  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  **  vanity «"  as  mean- 
ing rins,  might  show  that  nothing,  in  itself  innocent^ 
is  within  the  meaning  of  the  engagement;  yet  the  real 
design  of  the  terms  may  be  the  best  understood  from 
the  history  of  the  introduction  of  them  into  the  f6rm  of 
the  Baptismal  Promise.  They  were  introduced  at  an 
early  period  into  the  Christian  Church;  and  were 
levdlol  at  the  publick  shows  of  the  Heathen. 

The  circumstance  the  most  prominently  offensive 
m  those  shows,  was  the  idolatry  accompanying  them: 
the  joining  in  which  was  considered  as  absolutely  in^ 
consistent  with  the  profesrion  of  Christianity.  WhenI 
ii  became  die  religion  of  the  empire,  the  idola^,  be^ 
fare  atteched  to  the  publick  games,  was  abolished  by 
the  authority  of  the  government.  This  remedied  a 
port  of  the  evil  only.  For  those  exhibitionB  continued 
to  be  accompanied  by  s«tch  lewdness  in  words  and  ihf 
aclioo6^asm>modestearsandeyes  could  bear.  Hence 
die  occauon  for  the  continuance  of  the  promise:  and 
even  if  there  had  been  no  cause  for  it,  in  the  particular 
species  of  celebration  which  gave  rise  to  the  words^ 
it  is  too  probad>le,  that  such  a  degree  of  laxity  wift 
^ways  exist  in  the  state  of  publick  morals,  as  to  pro- 
duce the  toleration^  if  not  the  sanction  of  some  cns- 

*Lake  x.  IB. 
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tonis,  to  which  any  one  who  fears  God  cannot  consist* 
ently  conform. 

The  result  is  this:  The  Baptbmal  Promise  is  hos* 
tile  to  any  practice  of  the  world,  which  involves  im* 
piety,  or.  cruelty,  or  sensuality;  but  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  a  conformity  to  usages  innocent  in  themselves, 
although  liable  to  be  made  criminal— *as  any  usage 
nfiay  be — by  abuse.  And  especially  if  the  word 
^^  pomps"  should  be  construed  as  applying  to  appear* 
ances  which  custom  has  rendered  suitable  to  the  dif«* 
ferent  spheres  of  different  people,  the  sentiment  is  dis- 
proved by  the  introduction  of  the  term  as  already 
stated,  and  by  the  sense  which  has  been  attached  to  it 
at  all  times.  This  is  not  said,  without  the  recollection 
of  its  being  liable  to  be  perverted  to.  the  countenancing 
of  levity.  Had  a  contrary  principle  been  inculcated,  it 
would  have  been  equally  liable  to  the  abuse,  which 
one  of  the  ancient  prophets  had  in  view,  when  he 
spoke  of  those  who  *^  wore  a  rough  garment  to  de- 
ceive."* On  either  of  the  sides  of  the  line  of  recti- 
tude, there  is  sin.  The  best  way  of  avoiding  both,  will 
be  to  follow  the  example  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
as  it  is  thus  described  by  an  intelligent  author,  who 
wrote  about  forty  years  after  the  death  of  the  last  of  the 
apostles,  and  who  finally  died  a  martyr.  Speaking  of 
the  exteriour  demeanour  of  the  professors  of  the  £iith, 
he  says-^'^  They  affected  nothing  &ntastick«  but 
liviiig  among  Greeks  and  Barbarians"— that  is,  some 
among  one  and  some  among  the  other  of  these  sorts  of 
pe6ple<*Tr^^they  followed  the  customs  of  the  coun^ 
try  "-n-He  means  of  the  different  countries  which 
they  respectively  inhabited:—**  and"-^thu8  he  con- 
tinuesr-!*^  in  clothes,  and  in  diet,  and  in  all  other  af- 
fairs of  outward  life,  they  showed  the  excellent  and 
admiriible  constitution  of  their  discipline  and  conversa- 
tiop.  "t  Of  VI  hat  the  Church  means  by  the  expression 
*^  .the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh,"  there  can  be  no  uncer-. 
tmnty;  when  they  are  so  copiously  enumerated  in  scrip- 
turc,  where  it  is  said — **  The  works  of  the  flesh  are 

*  Zach.  zUI.  4.    t  Jtt|tin  Manyr's  Apologjr^ 
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manifest,  which  are  these — adultery,  fornication,  un- 
cleanness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred, 
variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  sedition,  heresies, 
envyings,  murder,  drunkenness^  revelKngs:  and 
lest  there  shoiuld  have  been  any  thing  omitlted  in  the 
hateful  list,  the  apostle  adds  ^'  and  such  like;  of  the 
which** — he  continues—**  I  tell  you  before,  as  I  also 
told  you  in  time  past,  that  they  who  do  such  tilings 
diail  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.*'^ 

Of  the  black  catalogueofevils  here  enumerated,  i€ 
is  evident,  that  some  are  the  growth  of  inordinate  pat* 
sions,  the  very  first  motions  of  which  ate  sinful;  while 
others  are  the  excess  of  inward  and  necessary. proper* 
ties  of  our  nature,  in  contrariety  to  the  reasonable  pre- 
cept of  using  **  the  world  without  abusing  it. '*t  In 
regard  both  to  the  one  and  to  the  other,  the  scriptural 
adimonitions  apply*—**  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall 
die;  but  if  ye,  through  the  spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds 
of  the  body>  ye  shall  livet^and,  **He  that  soweth  to  the 
flesh)  shall  of  the « flesh  reap  corruption;  and  he  that 
soweth  to  the  spirit,  shall  of  the  spirit  reap  life  ever- 
lasting, "f     . 

These  three  enenues,  then — ^the  devil,  the  world  and 
the  flesh*"— are  what,  in  the  Baptismal  Promise,  we  **re- 
noOnce:'^  on  which  last  word  it  is  to  the  purpose  to 
remark,  that  there  could  hardly  have  been  any  surbnger 
diosen,  to  express  the  rejection  of  them,  not  ictact 
merely,  but  in  afifection;  and  not  partially,  but  entiiidy,; 
and  in  all  their  relations:  a  weigh^  work,  annlnbt^to 
be  accomplished,  without  the  help  of  considerMiona 
furnished  in  the  next  step  of  the  Catechism,  to  which 
we  may  now  proceed. 

Forthe  catechist  demanding:  **  Dost  thou  not  think 
that  thou  art  bound  to  believe  and  to  do  as  they  have 
promised  for  thee?''  the  intem^ted  party  answef^ 
**  Yes,  verily,  and  by  God's  help,  so  1  will;  tad  I 
heartily  thank  our    heavenly    Father  that  he '  -  hath 

called  me  to  this  state  of  salvation-  through  iesuB 

•■  ■  •      »  .    ■  '  .       ' 
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Christ  our  saviour.  And  I  pray  unto  God  to  give  me 
his  grace,  that  I  may  continue  in  the  same  unto  my 
life's  end." 

"Yes,  verily.**  There  is  a  vehemence  in  these 
words,  which  seems  to  have  influenced  to  the  choice 
oi  them,  with  a  view  to  the  excitement  of  fervent  de- 
termination. Accordingly,  this  succeeds — ^*and  by 
God's  help  so  I  will."  The  resolution  is  well  formed; 
but  is  perfected  by  a  reference  to  the  divine  aid,  with- 
out which  we  can  do  nothing.  The  best  security  for 
the  intended  improvement  of  that  aid,  is  gratitude 
for  the  benefit  already  bestowed,  of  being  "  called  into 
a  state  of  salvation,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  saviour." 
For  here  it  may  be  still  seen,  that  the  party  is  contem* 
plated  as  having  been  brought  into  the  state  of  salva- 
tion by  baptism.  But  in  consideration  of  the  danger  of 
idling  from  that  state,  tliere  b  subjoined  a  prayer  for 
continuance:  a  prayer  for  grace,  by  which  alone  con- 
tinuance  can  be  secured.  To  complete  the  series  of 
sentiment,  it  is  added — "unto  my  life's  end:"  in  order 
to  intimate,  that,  while  life  shall  last,  there  will  be  still 
danger  of  a  fall;  which  grace  only,  cooperating  with 
our  own  watchfulness,  can  prevent. 

As  the  Catechism  was  expected  to  be  learned  in  in- 
fiuicy,  it  may  seem  to  some  useless,  to  put  into  the 
moudis  of  very  young  persons,  words  so  weighty  in 
sense,  ;to  be  pronounced  by  them,  as  expressive  of 
their,  own  opinion  and  purpose.  But  this  is  a  refine-i 
ment^  the  futility  of  which  will  appear,  on  a  compari- 
son of  the  subject  with  the  most  ordinary  duties,  of 
Ufe;  which  we  are  taught  to  revere,  before  we  can 
comprehend  the  grounds  of  them  in  reason  and  in  na^ 
ture.  The  objection  ought,  however,  so  fiir  to  carry 
weight  with  it,  as  to  show  die  neces^ty  of  calling  the 
attention  of  persons,  arrived  at  years  of  intelligence,  to 
Ihe  foil  fi3i!ce  of  words  which  they  have  repeated,  with- 
out bndtrstanding  them,  in  their  infancy;  so  as  to  give 
the  {hirjxne  expntssed  in  them  the  full  weight  of  deli* 
berate  and  rational  conviction;  and  so  as  to  accompany 
their  prayers  for  grace,  with  sensibility  of  the  need  of  it. 
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It  was  intimated  in  the  beginning,  that  wherever  our 
Catechism  inculcates  any  thmg  contrary  to  the  confes- 
sions of  other  societies  ci  professing  Christians,  some 
proof  should  be  g^ven  of  the  soundness  of  our  &ith. 

One  prominent  property  of  it,  is  its  aflSirming^  Aat 
all  persons,  duly  introduced  into  the  Church  of  Chrbt 
by  baptism— there  being  repentance  and  feith  madults, 
and  a  reasonable  prospect  ^rdigious  education  ia  the 
case  of  io&nta — are  made  Christians  in  the  true  and 
propar  sense  of  the  terms:  that  they  are  not  merely^  as 
some  say,  members  of  the  visible  church;  but  that  they 
are^  aoconfing  to  a  femiliar  phrase  of  known  meaning, 
in  a  state  of  grace.  The  phrases  full  to  this  pomt,  were 
noticed  as  we  went  along.  If  they  could  be  diought 
ambiguous,  their  sense  would  be  fixed  by  our  baptis- 
mal services;  in  which  the  minister,  before  the  pour- 
ing of  water,  prays  for  the  regroeration  of  those  to  be 
baptized;  and  afterwMs,  ^ves  thanks  for  the  same.^ 
It  b  one  effect  of  this  sentiment,  that  in  the  service  of 
the  Church  6[  England,  after  the  baptism  of  infants, 
there  b  added  the  declaration*—**  It  is  certain  by  God's 
word,  that  children  which  are  baptized,  dying  before 
they  commit  actual  sin,  are  undoubtedly  saved.*'  The 
Church,  however  much  she  left  to  private  opinion  and 
to  hope,  limited  her  decbioos  within  the  decfanation  of 
God's  word:  but  on  this  ground  she  thought,  that  she 
might  declare  not  her  hope,  but  her  certainty  concern- 
ing bq>Uzed  infiu)t8.t 

How  fitf*  we  differ,  in  this  respect,  from  some  other 
Christian  communions,  may  be  seen  in  their  cate*. 
chisms;  in  which  they  make  a  distinction  of  **  elect 
infimts,"  who  only  arc  declared  to  be  included  within 
the  promises  of  salvation. 

*  The  renunciations  are  strongly  to  the  same  point:  for 
although  they  proceed  from  the  mouths  of  the  sponsors;  yet 
it  is  in  a  form,  by  which  they  personate  those  for  whom  they 
stand;  and  who,  therefore,  would  not  appear  in  their  proper 
character,  but  on  the  principle  here  maintained. 

t  It  has  been  left  out  of  the  liturgy  of  the  American  churchy 
pethaps  unnecessarily;  lest  it  should  seem^  impliedly  to  coun- 
tenance the  aotion  that  uobaptised  infants  are  not  saved. 
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But  the  opinion  the  most  pointedly  opposed  to  the 
dedsions  of  our  Church  on  the  present  subject,  is  that 
of  the  persons  who  suppose  all  baptized  infants  to  re- 
main  under  the  condemning  eflS^ts  of  the  sin  of  Adam^ 
and  to  be  the  objects  of  the  wrath  of  God,  until  reliev- 
ed from  that  condition  by  conversion*  It  must  be  per<- 
eeived,  that  a^iinst  this  theory,  there  is  a  testimony 
bom  by  our  Church,  in  the  institutions  which  have 
been  referred  to;  and  it  is  not  only  in  them  but  in  other 
ofl&ces,  in  the  Thirty  Nine  Articles,  in  the  homilies^ 
and  in  many  of  the  prayers.  In  short,  from  baptized 
persons,  our  Church  demands  no  other  conversion, 
than  that  which  is  from  a  state  of  sin,  if  they  have  un* 
happily  fallen  iiito  it.  Th^n  indeed  it  is  demanded  of 
them,  under  the  weight  of  the  considerations  of  the 
sorer  punishment  of  which  they  will  be  otherwise 
thought  worthy;  because  of  the  benefits  which  they 
have  slighted,  and  of  the  holy  estate  which  they  have 
abandoned.^ 

Some  of  the  scriptural  authorities  by  which  the  doc* 
trine  of  our  Church  may  be  sustained,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  terms  ••  Regeneration"  and  "  Bom  again," 
are  put  in  connexion  with  baptism  by  water.  Thus, 
dieordinance is  called — *^the  washing, "t  or,as  it  might 
be  translated — •*  the  laver  of  regeneration."  And  in 
the  gospel  of  St.  John,t  our  Lord,  after  having  said, 
**  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  king- 
dom  of  God,"  explains  himself  afterwards  more  fully 
dius,}  ^^  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  spi- 
rit, he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 

2.  There  is  the  passi^  quoted  by  our  baptismal 
service,  firom  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  St. 

*  It  is  not  however  to  be  denied,  that  there  are  too  few- 
instances,  in  which  there  is  not  required  a  restoration  to 
f  race,  through  the  door  of  repentance.  This  necessity  b  ndt 
in  the  subject;  but  is  generally  owing  to  the  negligence  and 
the  ungodliness  of  parents;  and  of  others  on  whom  there 
rests  the  duty  of  using  every  means  iqi  their  power,  for  the 
preserving  of  the  innoccncy  of  those  c(»nmitted  to  their  charge. 

t  Titus  3.  5.  t  3  Ch.  T.  3.  $  v.  5. 
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Mark.^  It  comprehends  that  signal  act  of  Christ,  by 
ivbich  in  reproof  of  his  disciples,  he  blessed  litde  chil- 
dren and  said:  ^^  Suffer  them  to  come  unto  me^  tatoi 
such  b  the. kingdom  of  heaven  ^''  an  expression  well 
known  to  designate  his  Church;  The  spkit  of  the  pas* 
sage  implies,  that  they  may  be  hb,  not  merely  in  the 
sense  of;  visible  society,  but  in.  that  of  love  and  approi 
bation. .  Now  the  stress ;  of  !the  objection  ag^st  our 
doctrine,  lies  in  the  supposed  impossibiliQr  of  infiints 
being^  generally  iuisuch  a  state,  without  subsequent 
conversion;  which  requires  die  exercise  of  reason* 
Therefore  the  objection- is  ndt  only  erroneous  in  itselfi 
but  has  its  origin  in  an<Aher  errour. 

3.  In  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,^  St  Paul 
uses  the  expression,  ^'else  were  your  children  un- 
clean, but  now  are  they  holy.''  By.  all  who  contend 
for  infant  baptism,  this  text  is  urged  in  proof  of  ill 
Surely  there  is  inconsistency  in  urging  it  to  that  effect, 
and  yet  in  limiting  the  sense  to  an  initiation  into  a  visible 
Society i^  The  Greek  word  translated  "holy,'*t  isthe 
same  wbkK  in  other  places  is  rendered  *^  saints*'' 

4.  Some  of  the  epistles  of  the  apostles  are  address* 
ed  to  churches  so  long  after  their  formation,  that  th&rc 
waamore  than  a  sufficiency,  of  time  for  the  children  of 
believers,  baptized  in  infancy,  to  become  adult.  Now 
we  have  in  those,  epistles  precepts  relative  to  chikiren;. 
such  as  that  of  *^  bringing  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admomtion  of  the  Loi^"i  But  there  is  nadirection  to 
labour  for  their  conversion,  or  their  regener^ion:  the 
matter  which,  according  to  the  opposite  theory,  ought 
most  of  all  to  have  been  attended  to, 

5.  In  analogy  with  the  above  &ct,  it  may  be  remark* 
ed  of  good  men,  under  the  Mosaick  and  the  Abraham^ 
ick  Covenants,  that  there  is  not  a  single  instance,  in 
which  any  one  of  them  is  supposed  to  have  begun  to  be 
b  covenant  with  Ood,  at  any  other  period  than  when 
there  applied  to  him  the  promise  attached  to  cir^ 
cumcision — ^^  I  will  be  a  God  to  thee,  and  to  thy  seed 

•  Ttti.  14.       t  ▼ii*  U,        t  Ayw^*        $  Ephcs.  vi.  4. 
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jrfler  thee."*  The  being  brought  within  the  covenant, 
whether  in  infiuicy  or  in  maturity,  was  supposed  to  in- 
voWe  an  application  of  the  promise.  The  subject  of 
the  dispensation  might  still  have  occasion,  in  the  event 
of  a  M,  as  in  the  case  of  David,  to  put  up  the  prayer 
-^^*  Create  in  me  a  dean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a 
right  sfMrit  within  me:"t  But  such  conversion  from 
sin^  b  not  derogatory  to  the  position  of  the  integrity 
of  the  imtiatory  state. 

6.  On  any  other  principle  than  that  now  main- 
tained, the  gospel  lias,  in  this  particular,  less  of  grace 
in  it,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  preceding  dispensa- 
tion of  the  law.  All  advocates  for  infiint  baptism, 
suppose  this  ordinance  to  answer  under  the  goroel  the 
same  end,  as  that  which  had  been  before  attacoed  to 
circumcision:  and  they  consider  that  place  in  scrip* 
tnre,  which  speaks  of  **  the  circumcision  made  with- 
out hands' 'I  as  intended  of  baptism.  Now  that  older 
ordinance  was  the  sign  of  the  covenant  which  God 
made  with  Abraham,  and  with  his  seed  after  him. 
The  sign  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  severed  from 
the  thmg  signified.  Unless  therefore  the  whole 
transaction  be  thought  caifined  to  temporal  blessings 
—which  would  not  be  yielded  by  the  disapprovers 
of  our  present  doctrine— the  said  instituted  rite  con- 
veyed an  assurance  of  the  divine  favour,  in  an  unli- 
mited sense.  Must  not  this  be  also  a  property  of 
the  entrance  into  the  covenant  under  the  gospel? 
To  suppose  otherwise,  would  not  be  consistent  with 
the  commendation  of  the  latter,  that  it  is  '*  the  grace 
of  God,  bringing  salvation  to  all  Men»''||  There 
has  been  the  more  minuteness  in  regard  to  a  senti- 
ment so  prominent  in  the  institutions  of  our  Church; 
because  of  many  notions  of  modem  times,  which 
stand  direcdy  opposed  to  it.  What  we  teach  in  this 
particular,  was  uniformly  held  by  the  primitive 
Church:   and  there  was  no  departure  from  it,  until 

*  •  Gen.  xviL  17.  f  Pa.  U.  10.         *  Coloss.  li.  1 1. 

II  Tit.  li.  U.  This  text  is  quoted^  aOBordiug  to  Uis  strict 
translatloD  of  the  orii ' 
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above  fifteen  hundred  years  after  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  Era.  After  that  time,  there  was  set 
op  the  doctrine,  that  those  once  in  grace  cannot  finally 
&11  from  it  Now  as  many,  baptized  in  in&ncy,  are 
afterwards  grievous  sinners,  and  continue  so  to  the 
end  of  life;  it  followed,  that  they  could  not  have  been 
in  grace.  But  our  Catechism  was  drawn  up,  before 
that  novel  notion  had  gained  such  ground,  as  to  trans- 
fuse its  complexion  into  the  creed  of  any  Christiaii 
church*  And  this  circumstance  is  one  of  the  evi« 
dences,  of  her  being  built  on  the  foundation  of  the 
Apostles  and  Prophets,  ^*  Jesus  Christ  himself  being 
the  chief  corner-stone."^  But  in  saying  so,  there  i» 
the  wish  to  guard  the  hearers,  against  mixing  with  a 
reverence  and  a  belief  of  the  doctrines  of  our  Churchy 
intolerance  towards  any  other.  ^^  The  end  of  the 
commandment  is  charity:"  not  that  indifference, 
which  occasionally  assumes  its  name;  but  that  which 
issues  fix>m  ^^  a  pure  heart  and  a  good  conscience, 
and  faith  unfe^ed."t  [&tf  Diss  rtation  /] 

After  these  remarks,  ot  wnich  the  prominent  pro- 
perty b  their  being  doctrinal;  although — it  is  trusted 
— not  without  an  influence  on  practice;  there  is  felt 
a  satisfaction  in  passing  to  others,  which  are  practical 
in  the  strictest  sense. 

.  The  first,  is  the  obvious  duty  of  parents,  to  .pro. 
cure  an  early  initiation  of  their  children  into  the 
Chrisdan  church,  by  baptism.  This  is  not  said,  with 
any  idea  of  the  dependence  of  the  salvation  of  the 
child  on  Ae  transaction.  Circumcision  under  the 
hw  and  baptism  under  the  gospel,  being  the  signs  c^ 
covenants  between  God  and  man,  it  would  be  inju* 
rious  to  die  divine  attributes  to  suppose,  that  any 
heirs  of  the  intended  benefit  become  disappointed  of 
it;  in  the  former  case  by  death,  before  the  eighth  day 
appointed  for  the  ceremony;  and  in  the  latter  case,  by 
any  imperious  necessity;  or  in  either,  by  the  neglect 
of  those  on  whom  the  duty  of  procuring  the  initiation 

•  Eph.  ii.  30.  t  I  Tim,  I.  5. 
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has  been  laid.  But  this  hinders  not  there  being  it> 
such  neg^lect  gneat  sini  the  sin  of  want  of  reverence 
tp  an  institution,  which  we  believe  to  be  divine;  and 
not  only  so,  but  instead  of  a  mere  ceremony,  to  which 
soine  erroneously  degrade  it,  the  intended  mean  of 
grace  to  the  recipient. 

The  next  lesson  to  be  founded  on  the  subject,  is 
tkat  which  concerns  sponsors;  including  parents,^ 
whether  they  have  or  have  not  given  answers  in  that 
character:  the  duty  lying  on  them,  independently 
on  any  such  circumstance.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that 
many  bring  this  burden  on  their  consciences,  with- 
out adverting  to  the  force  of  the  words  to  which  they 
assent.  This  must  be  seen  to  be  utterly  indefensi- 
ble; when  we  consider  the  agreement  which  should 
always  subsist  between  promises  and  words,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  mind;  and  much  more,  when  there  is 
taken  into  view  the  great  Being,  whose  presence  and 
whose  appointment  is  continually  referred  to  in  the 
transaction.  On  the  other  hand,  to  guard  against 
such  a  construction  of  the  baptismal  promise,  as  may 
binder  its  being  engaged  in  by  serious  persons,  from 
the  notion  of  impracticability;  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention^  that  by  every  rule  of  fair  construction,  the 
substance  of  the  engagement  must  be  considered  as 
contained  in  the  charge  to  the  sponsors,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  service.  But  if  any  consider  that 
charge,  as  extending  to  more  than  they  are  willing  to 
perfoiiii'i  for  as  to  inability,  no  such  plea  can  be 
made»  by  persons  possessed  of  an  ordinary  measiire  of 
infornuition— -it  must  be  confessed,  diat  under  such 
indisposition  to  the  performance  of  a  duty,  not  lying 
without  the  consent  of  the  party,  the  consent  should 
not  be  given. 

The  next  use  of  the  subject,  is  in  the  way  of  ad* 
monition,  to  all  who  have  hitherto  kept  their  bap* 
tismal  vow;  not  having  apostatized  from  it,  to  a  state 
of  habitual  and  known  sin. 

As  to  this  point,  there  must  be  confessed  the  dif- 
ficulty of  distinguishing  accurately  between  the  frail- 
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ties  and  the  imperfections  attendant  on  the  Christian 
state^  and  what  properly  comes  under  the  name  of 
apostacy.  Doubtless,  we  have  all  reason  to  exclaim 
with  the  Psalmist-—*^  Who  can  understand  his  er- 
rours?'**  and  to  pot  up  with  him  tlie  prayer— 
^*  Cleanse  me  from  my  secret  faults;"!  that  is,  such 
as  may  have  escaped  my  observation  at  the  time,  or 
my  recollection  afterwards.  Indeed,  when  a  person 
overlooks  any  thing  contrary  to  Christian  rectitude, 
but  supposed  to  be  comparatively  small;  or  fails  to 
make  it  die  ground  of  present  self-condemnation,  and 
of  future  watchfulness;  there  is  cause  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  such  apathy,  as  is  the  beginning  of 
apostacy. 

Still,  there  is  a  difference  between  this,  and  such 
imperfections  and  frailties,  as  are  consistent  with  a 
state  of  grac^:  And  if  even  the  latter  should  keep 
alive  a  holy  jealousy  of  ourselves;  much  more  should 
we  have  an  awful  apprehension  of  the  other,  as  a  state 
in  which  it  is  fearful  to  live  and  desperate  to  die.  Al« 
though  some  men  continue  in  it  with  very  little  sen- 
ability  of  their  danger;  yet  where  any  sin  can  be  lived 
in,  and  no  such  sensibility  be  entertained,  it  must  be  an 
unequivocal  proof  of  the  forfeiture  of  baptismal  grace. 

The  importance  of  cultivating  that  grace,  and  of 
m^ntaining  the  innocency  for  which  it  is  bestowed,  is 
a  topick  full  of  argument  and  persuasion;  but  because 
of  the  limits  of  this  address,  can  be  only  slighdy 
touched  on. 

There  can  be  no  motive  for  the  engaging  and  the 
persevering  in  a  virtuous  course  of  life,  which  does 
not  apply  more  powerfully  to  the  period  in  question, 
than  to  any  other.  Accordingly,  if  temporary  depar- 
ture shoukl  seem  palliated  by  any  delusive  suggestion 
occurring  to  the  mind;  it  goes,  in  its  consequences,  to 
the  absolving  of  us  from  our  obligations  altogether. 
Especially,  if  such  departure  should  derive  encou- 
lagement  from  purposed  return,  and  from  mercy 

•  P».  xix,  13.  t  Ibid. 
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promised  through  the  merits  of  the  sacrifice  wiiich 
has  been  made  for  sin;  we  ought  rather  to  remember^ 
that  such  sin  as  this  is  what  is  pronounced  in  scrip, 
ture  to  be  *•  a  crucifying  of  the  Son  of  God  afresh, 
and  a  putting  of  him  to  an  open  shame. "^  And 
although  '*  the  impossibility  of  renewing  to  repen- 
taiice/'  spoken  of  in  that  place,  may  reasonably  be 
interpreted  by  other  places,  as  expressive  of  great 
difficulty,  rather  than  of  strict  impossibility;  yet  id 
there  in  this  an  awful  caution  against  the  abuse  of  the 
mercies  of  God,  which  is  likely,  to  be  **  a  treasuring 
up  of  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath  " 

It  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  guard  against  apostacy, 
to  recollect  the  pains  of  repentance  attendant  on  a  re- 
turn. For  whoever  conceives  of  this  as  what  is  possi* 
ble,  without  sensibility  to  the  guilt  of  past  sin;  and 
without  lamenting  it,  in  a  prostration  of  soul  before 
a  holy  God;  has  not  a  just  conception  of  the  condi- 
tions, on  which  his  mercy  is  held  out  in  the  Christian 
covenant- 
How  different  are  the  sensations  which  attend  the 
looking  back  on  whatever  portion  of  life  may  be  pest; 
with  the  consciousness,  that  no  part  of  it  has  been 
spent  in  forgetfulness  of  God,  and  the  slavery  of  sin! 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  mind  of  the  humble  Christian, 
tliis  will  never  produce  self-complacency;  but  on  the 
contrary,  will  occasion  thankfulness  to  the  grace  of 
God,  to  which  alone  all  glory  should  be  ascribed;  and 
not  only  so,  but  with  some  degree  ot  painful  sensibi* 
lity,  under  the  recollecnon  of  the  many  instances,  in 
which  errour  might  have  been  avoided,  or  neglected 
opportunities  have  been  improved*  Still,  with  this 
qualification,  it  is  lawlul,  as  for  St.  Paul,  so  likewise 
for  ever)  follower  ot  his  doctr  ine,  to  rejoice  in  having 
*'  iought  a  good  fight,  and  kept  the  faith,  "t  And  this 
will  especially  become  a  privilege,  in  proportion,  as 
in  tlK  instance  of  that  apostle  in  the  place  referred  to, 
the  warfare  of  life  will  be  drawing  to  its  end«    For 

•  Hcb.  ▼!.  6.  t  2  Tim.  ir.  7. 
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while  it  lasts,  our  confidence  of  the  final  issue  will 
suffer  abatement  from  the  consideration  of  that  incon- 
stancy of  human  virtue,  which  enforces  the  admoni- 
tion— •*  Let  him  who  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed 
lest  he  fall.''*  But  if  there  were  no  more  consolation 
from  the  retrospect  of  a  well  spent  life,  than  that  of 
gilding  the  prospect  of  a  happy  close  of  it;  this 
would  be  enough  to  make  religion  outweigh  '^  the 
pleasures  of  sin,  which  are  but  for  a  season. ''t 

If  the  present  life  only  be  taken  into  the  account; 
it  will  be  found  to  have  been  a  great  gain,  in  regard  to 
the  ease  and  the  substantial  satisfaction  of  it,  to  liave 
subjected  it  to  the  fear  of  God.  This  gives  a  sure  and 
invariable  rule  to  act  by;  on  every  question  which 
coDCdms,  not  the  gratification  of  the  present  moment 
merely,  but  permanent  respectability,  with  all  the 
advantages  attending  it:  And  under  disapp<Mntment8 
and  disasters,  it  secures  a  retreat  to  the  unbosoming 
of  sorrows  to  the  gracious  Being,  who  often  makes 
his  visitations  the  means  of  unexpected  mercies;  and 
who  never  visits,  but  with  a  view  to  the  temporal  or 
the  eternal  good  of  the  person  suflfering.  If  there  be 
wanting  this  safe  directory  of  the  conduct,  and  this 
sure  source  of  consolation;  the  heart  is  left  to  the  go- 
vernment of  passions,  which  are  painful  in  themselves, 
and  ruinous  in  the  consequences  to  which  they  lead- 
in  the  career  which  they  open,  gratification  ends  in 
satiety  and  disgust;  while  the  fear  of  disappointment 
is  that  "  sorrow  of  the  world  which  worketh  death;"! 

I  proceed  to  the  last  improvement;  which  is  a  so- 
lemn call  on  any  who  may  l)e  living  in  the  disregard 
of  their  Baptismal  Covenant,  to  renew  the  violated  en- 
gagements of  it,  and  to  maintain  them  inviolate  for  the 
time  to  come:  and  here  is  included,  not  only  the  liv- 
ing in  notorious  and  scandalous  sin,  but  an  habitual 
forgetfulness  of  the  great  Being,  in  whom  all  our 
works,  involving  responsibility  of  conscience,  should 
be  begun,  continued,  and  ended.     In  ever}'  such 

♦  I  Cor.  ».  13.         t  Hcb.  xi.  25.        i  2  Cor.  vii.  1§. 
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Case,  there  must  be  conversion,  or  there  can  be  no 
salvation.  Far  from  there  being  any  benefit,  on  ac- 
count of  having  been  once  in  Christ;  the  only  result 
of  this,  is  the  louder  call  to  repentance,  and  the  greater 
necessity  of  its  being  sincere  and  deep. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  point  here  treated 
of  is  not  »mply  the  obligation  lying  on  all  men,  to  lead 
a  religious  life;  but  the  extraordinary  measure  of 
obligation  which  should  press  on  the  conscience,  be- 
cause of  the  promise  made  in  baptism.  From  this 
some  think  themselves  relieved  by  the  circumstance, 
that  the  promise  was  made  in  their  name,  without 
their  consent,  and  when  they  were  incompetent  to 
the  giving  of  it.  But  let  us  consider  how  far  this  plea 
would  hold,  in  a  concern  of  the  present  life.  Let  a  pa- 
rent, for  the  securing  of  an  inheritance  to  his  child,  be 
supposed  to  engage  for  him  that  he  shall  perform  cer- 
tain acts,  in  themselves  not  only  lawful,  but  eminently 
honourable:  this  to  be  a  condition  of  retaining  the  be- 
nefit; the  magnitude  of  which  is  incalculably  dispro- 
portioned  to  what  is  exacted  fix>m  the  person  bene- 
fited. In  such  a  case,  the  forfeiture  would  not  be  the 
less  just,  because  the  party  had  no  voice  in  the  esta* 
blishiiig,  or  in  the  consenting  to  the  terms.  Now 
our  condition  under  the  Baptismal  Covenant  answers 
exactly  to  the  supposition.  An  heavenly  inheritance  is 
the  benefit  in  contemplation:  it  lies  with  ourselves 
to  perform  or  to  refuse  the  conditions  of  the  stipu- 
lation; but  in  making  the  choice,  we  should  be 
aware  of  the  awful  penalty  which  attaches.  The 
argument  presumes  the  party's  admission  of  the 
truth  of  '*  life  and  immortality"  therein  '*  brought 
to  light;"  and  of  an  assurance  being  given  of  the 
pardon  of  sin,  not  to  be  gathered  fi*om  nature^ 
nor  fi*om  any  circumstances  in  our  condition.  If 
indeed  a  man  have  made  up  his  mind  to  consider 
these  things  as  a  delusion;  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  no  pronrises,  grounded  on  a  false  presumption, 
can  be  binding.  But  before  he  act  on  so  eventful  a 
persuasion;  let  him  examine  his  heart,  to  ascertain 
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how  &r  he  may  have  been  seduced  to  his  unbelief, 
through  that  fault  of  the  natural  man  by  which  it 
^*  hates  the  light,  neither  cometh  tp  the  light,  lest  its 
deeds  should  be  reproved.'**  There  is  strong  pre* 
sumption  of  this,  in  the  practice  of  any  known  sin;  in 
the  rule  of  any  corrupt  passion;  and  even  in  such  at- 
tachment to  this  passing  world,  as  makes  it  desirable 
to  lose  the  habitual  recollection,  of  being  always  under 
th^  pnuiiscient  eye  of  God. 

Whatever  may  be  the  vain  conceptions  of  such 
persons;  the  Scriptures  consider  them  not  only  as 
^liners,  but  as  apostates.  For  them  ^*  there  remains 
HP  more  sacrifice  for  sin;"t  that  is,  none  besides  the 
one  which  they  have  departed  from  and  profaned-^ 
for  this  is  the  sense  of  the  expressions  in  the  place 
referred  to;  and  accordingly  to  which  sacrifice  they 
may  still  return,  although  not  without  contrition  fw 
past-unfaithfujness.  And  unless  there  be  such  return, 
there  remains  for  them— as  the  same  passage  testifies 
— ^'  a  fearful  looking  of  judgment. "f 

Finally — addressing  myself  to  all  present,  I  exhort 
them  so  to  estimate  the  baptismal  privilege,  as  to  be 
aware  of  the  great  danger  of  a  forfeiture;  and  in  this 
event,  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  renewal.  Thus  will 
they  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  that  place  in  the  first  epis- 
tle of  St.  Peter,  H  wherein  he  contemplates  the  pale  to 
which  baptism  is  an  admission,  as  represented  by  the 
ark,  which  saved  Noah  and  his  family  firom  perishing 
by  water.  The  sentiment  is  applied  in  a  very  edifying 
stFun  by  our  Church,  in  one  of  her  prayers  preceding 
the  act  of  baptism;  in  which  she  asks  of  God,  that  in 
like  manner,  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  it, 
"  may  be  received  into  the  ark  of  Christ's  Church, 
and  being  stedfast  in  &ith,  joyful  thrpugh  hope, 
and  rooted  in  charity,  may  so  pass  the  waves  of  this 
troublesome  world,  as  finally  to  qome  to  the  land 
of  everlasting  life." 

•  John  Mi.  80.     t  Hcb.  x.  2a.     |  ?•  ST.     fl  Ul.  31. 
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OF    THE    APOSTLES'    CREED. 

Importance  of  correct  Faifh.^-Question  of  the  Dale  of  tho 
Creed — Belief.  -'**  In  God,  &c.''—  <  And  in  Jesqs  Christ, 
Ice."  «  Who  was  conceived.  &c."— **  SuflFered,  &c."— 
••  He  descendrd,  &c.»'«*«  He  ascended,  &c/'— "  He  sit- 
teib,  &cr-«(  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghoat''— '«  In  the 
Holy  Catholick  Church**—**  The  Forgiveness  of  Sin" — 
•<  The  Re»urrection|  lcc.*'«-*Summary  of  the  Creed^..- 
Exhortation. 

?T  £  have  the  following  wise  admonition  of  St.  Peter: 
"  Be  always  ready  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man 
that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you, 
with  meekness  and  fear."*  And  the  sentiment  is  ap- 
plicable to  every  article  of  faith,  which  contributes  to 
the  sustaining  of  that  blessed  hope.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  perceive  levity  and  indifference,  affected  on 
subjects  of  religion;  so  as  to  evidence  the  opinion,  that 
ignorance  in  this  line  is  rather  a  merit,  than  a  defect. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  much  foreign  matter  is 
Mmetimes  mixed  with  Christian  doctrine;  so  that 
certainty  is  often  boasted,  concerning  what  we  can  in 
the  present  life  know  in  part  only;  and  that  in  conse- 
quence, human  speculations  so  swell  the  size  of  the 
subject  of  Christian  faith,  as  tends  to  produce  and  to 
countenance  the  evil.  If  the  result  of  this  should  be  a 
sincere  desire  of  separating  the  chaff  fixim  the  wheat; 
doubtless  it  will  be  found,  that  under  the  venerable 
name  of  religious  truth,  much  is  obtruded,  with 
which  it  is  not  the  duty  of  a  Christian  to  be  acquaint- 
ed; and  perhaps,  of  which  it  is  even  desirable  to  him 
to  be  ignorant.  But  the  errour  here  complained  of,  is 
that  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul,  where  he  speaks  of  build- 
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ing  on  the  Christian  foundation  the  superstructure  of 
'^  wood,  and  hay  and  stubble;"^  instead  of  that  of 
*^  g^Id,  and  silver  and  precious  stones."  The  abuse 
results  from  the  infirmities,  and  in  some  instances, 
from  the  wickedness  of  mankind.  But  it  does  not 
lessen  the  mistake  of  pouring  contempt,  alike  on  what 
is  of  intrinsick  value,  and  on  what  is  merely  specious 
in  die  building:  much  less  thai  of  abandoning  the 
fiMindation  with  them. 

We  should  further  be  aware,  iTtat  some  extol  what- 
ever  relates  to  practice  in  such  a  mistaken  way,  as 
tends  very  much  to  disparage  the  importance  of  a 
ccNrrect  &ith.  It  is  certain,  that  the  lives  of  many  are 
in  contrariety  to  what  they  profess— and  sometimes 
with  sincerity — ^to  believe.  On  tlie  other  hand,  there 
are  occasionally  found  persons,  whose  practice  and 
whose  general  character  are  better  than  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  obvious  tendency  of  their  princif^Ies: 
which  can  be  accounted  for  no  otherwise,  than  from 
the  very  singular  combinations,  which  sometimes 
take  place  in  the  human  intellect*  Notwithstanding 
these  facts,  it  is  not  only  to  be  expected,  but  will  be 
found  verified  by  observation,  that  whatever  is  really 
believed,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  an  interest  is  taken 
in  the  truth  of  it,  has  a  powerful  efiect  on  our  dis^x)- 
sitions  and  our  manners.  That  person  must  have 
been  a  superficial  observer  of  the  world,  who  has  not 
noticed  the  difference  in  the  moral  effects  of  different 
religious  theories;  and  above  all,  the  demoralizing 
cflfect  of  every  theory  of  pretended  morals,  not  having 
religion  for  its  basis. 

Although  these  considerations  tend  to  show,  that 
the  subject  c^  the  present  lecture  is  of  more  than  se- 
condary  importance;  yet  they  need  not  prevent  our 
acknowledging  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Church,  in  limit- 
ing the  duty  laid  on  her  catecumens,  to  the  learning 
of  the  Creed,  called  the  Apostles'.  This  was  the  sym- 
bolum — so  called— -of  the  primitive  Church;  before 

■ 
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language,  in  a  sense  fiir  wide  of  its  established  mean* 
ing;  and  that  therefore,  their  comniunications  were  not 
made  with  "  the  plainness  of  speech,"*  which  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  property  of  the  delivery  of  the  gospel* 

'*  In  God,  the  Father  almighty,  maker  of  heaven 
and  earth/' 

**  In  God"-*-not  in  a  plurality  of  gods;  which, 
when  this  Creed  was  framed,  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous property  of  the  theology  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jews.  There 
was  one  God  reigning  over  the  earth;  another,  all- 
powerful  over  the  waters;  and  another,  supreme  in  the 
mvisible  world:  but  Christians,  like  the  Jews  in  this 

Sirticular,  were  required  to  acknowledge  one  only 
od,  whose  dominion  knows  no  limits. 

"  The  Father.*^  That  he  may  properly  be  ad- 
dressed in  his  paternal  character  by  men,  there  can 
be  no  doubt;  seeing  Christ  himself  has  prescribed  to 
U8  the  invocation— "  Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven:" 
but  in  this  place,  the  term  is  used  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  Son  and  from  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  when 
there  b  added  the  epithet—^'  Almighty;"  it  must 
be  considered  as  implying  other  attributes;  since  om« 
nipotence  would  be  inefficient  without  omniscience; 
and  both  united  would  be  insufficient,  were  there 
not  unbounded  wisdom  and  unbounded  goodness,, 
to  determine  these  to  the  ends  to  be  accomplished 
by  them. 

^^  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth."  Here  is  the  first 
dausCf  in  which,  according  to  some,  there  begins  to 
show  in  itself  a  designed  reference  to  the  absurd  and 
mischievous  tenets  of  certain  early  hereticks.  For 
there  was  a  class  of  these  who  professed  to  believe  in 
one  supreme  God,  inhabiting  what  they  called  "  The 
Pleroma;"  and  from  whom  issued  a  succession  of 
existences  which  they  called  '^  ^ons;"  one  of  whom 
was  the  "Demiurgus,"  or  the  Creator  of  the  world 
which  we  inhabit.*  h^  opposition  to  this  pro&ne  fol- 
ly, the  God  whom  we  adore  is  called—^*  the  maker 
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of  heaven  and  earth. "  There  seems  to  be  frequent 
reference  to  these  hereticks  in  the  epistles  of  St.  John; 
which  were  written  towards  the  close  of  the  apostolick 
age.  It  is  however  more  probable,  that  the  words*— 
"  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth'*  were  without  any 
reference  to  heresies,  but  rather  levelled  at  the  errour 
of  the  heathen,  who  had  their  appropriate  deities  for 
all  the  several  elements.  In  either  case,  the  term  may 
have  been  in  use  from  the  apostolick  age,  since  the 
hereticks  alluded  to  appeared  within  its  limits.   ' 

**  Andin  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son  our  Lord. '^ 
The  name  ^*  Jesus,''  which  is  a  variation  of  Joshua, 
signifies  in  Hebrew— -a  saviour;  and  was  given  in  pur- 
suance  of  the  direction  of  an  angel,  in  his  annunciation 
to  the  Virgin—"  Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus;  for 
he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins."*  "Christ" 
is  the  same  with  "the  anointed;"  by  which  term,  the 
Mesisiah  had  been  often  described,  in  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament:  so  that  when  he  at  last  made  hn 
appearance  on  earth,  however  reluctant  the  Jews  to 
acknowledge  the  claim  of  one,  who  far  from  affecting 
the  splendour  which  they  had  anticipated,  was  "  a  man 
of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,"  were  at  no  loss 
as  to  the  claim  of  the  true  Messiah^  to  the  title  now 
spoken  of.  This  appears,  as  in  many  places,  so  par- 
ticularly in  the  ready  answer  made  by  the  sanhe^m 
to  Herod,  concerning  the  place  where  Christ  should 
be  bom.t  The  title  of  "  Son"  must  be  considered  as 
used  in  accommodation  to  human  conceptions;  in  or- 
der to  express  a  derivation  of  existence  and  of  attri- 
butes, similar  to  that  which  is  seen  in  a  known  relation 
among  men:  and  the  addition  of  the  word  "  only,'^ 
is  to  intimate  the  high  and  peculiar  nature  of  this  son- 
ship,  and  to  show  it  in  a  sense  altogether  diverse  from 
that  which  may  apply  between  God  and  his  creatures: 
f(H*  men  are  frequently  called  in  scripture — "  Sons  of 
God."  The  expression  "our  Lord"  describes  the 
domimon  which  belongs  to  the  blessed  person  spoken 
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id.  He  asserted  it  as  his  due,  during  his  humiliatioq; 
as  when  he  said  to  his  disciples — '^  Ye  call  me  master 
and  Lord,  and  ye  say  well;  for  so  I  am."*  After  his  re- 
surrection, he  announced  to  them — "  All  power  is 
given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  earth:  "t  and  to  name  but 
one  authority  more>  we  are  told,  "  In  the  name  of 
JesUs  every  knee  shall  bow. J" 

"Who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  is 
founded  on  the  annunciation  to  the  Virgin—"  The 
Holy  Gliost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of 
the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee."||  And  there  was 
the  more  propriety  in  the  insertion  of  this  article,  be- 
cause  of  the  earliest  of  the  heretick  sects.  The  people 
now  referred  to,  never  imagined  otherwise  than  that 
the  divinity  was  united  with  the  humanity,  for  the  re- 
demption  of  mankind;  but  stumbling  at  the  offence 
of  the  cross,  like  the  Jews,  although  not  from  precisely 
the  same  prejudices,  they  pretended,  that  the  divinity 
descended  on  the  man  Jesus,  at  his  baptism;  and  was 
withdrawn  from  him,  before  his  crucifixion. 

"Born  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  In  the  preceding 
article,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  divinity  of  Christ 
was  provided  for:  this  affirms  a  fact  necessarily  imply- 
ing his  humanity. 

There  is  considerable  probability,  that  the  two  last 
articles  have  a  reference  to  errours,  which  appeared  in 
the  age  immediately  after  that  of  the  apostles.  But  as 
those  errours  arose  in  the  lifetime  of  St.  John,  and 
are  referred  to  in  his  writings,  the  clauses  may  have 
been  inserted  within  the  same  term. 

"  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate."  Besides  diat 
this  is  in  harmony  with  the  several  particulars,  directed 
to  the  confessing  of  a  divine  yet  su&ring  Saviour; 
there  was  peculiar  use  in  such  precision  in  the  infancy 
of  Christianity;  by  its  thus  pointing  to  a  &ct,  which 
was  allied  to  every  branch  of  the  system.  For  the  em- 
pire of  Rome  being  then  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power; 
it  was  easy  for  any  inquirer  to  ascertain  the  truth,  of 

*John  xiii.  13.  t  Mat.   xxviiL  18.        (Philip   il^  IQk 
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as  said  to  have  been  publickly  transacted,  un- 

official  notice  of  a  Roman  govemoun  Ac- 
;ly  wc  find,  that  the  ancient  apologists  were  in 
it  of  appealing  to  the  publick  records,  for  the 

this  so  prominent  an  event.  Neither  in  modern 
has  it  been  found  useless  to  be  thus  precise  as 
act,  and  to  the  evidences  by  which  it  is  sus- 

For  among  the  new  shapes  which  infidelity  is 
ally  assuming,  perhaps  the  most  fanciful  of  all, 
ly  founded  theory,  referring  the  principle  facts 
stianity,  to  dogmas  founded  on  the  contempla- 
the  heavenly  bodies.*  The  providence  of  God 
red  against  every  pretence  of  this  sort,  by  as 
:vidence  of  all  the  events  uhich  can  be  supposed 
il  to  the  system,  as  exists  in  regard  to  any  other, 
as  crucified,  dead  and  buried."  After  what 
;n  ssadf  it  cannot  be  wondered  at,  that  the  Creed 
be  thus  further  particular:  the  matters  affirmed 
lot  only  important,  but  closely  connected  with 
:trine  of  the  cross;  which  the  early  Christians 
t  it  their  duty  to  confess,  in  opposition  not  only 
nfidelity  of  the  Jews,  but  to  the  mutilated  pro* 
of  certain  hcreticks,  as  already  stated. 
t  descended  into  hell.''  It  gives  me  pain  to  in- 
i  into  these  lectures,  any  matter  in  which  em- 
len,  equally  correct  in  general  theory,  have  dis* 

One  would  expect,  that  so  short  a  form  as 
the  Creed  under  consideration,  should  contain 
I  more  than  what  Christians  consented  in  at  the 
when  it  was  composed.  And  this  is  indeed  the 
)r  the  clause  in  question  was  unknown,  until 
hree  hundred  years  after  Christ.  The  occasion 
ducing  it  is  said  to  have  been  this.  At  a  time 
immon  prevalence  of  the  desire  of  being  **  wise 
what  is  written,"  and  especially  of  inventing 
I  distinctions  concerning  the  divine  and  die 

natures  of  the  Redeemer;  a  bishop  of  consi- 
;  note  in  the  Church,  of  the  name  of  Apollinaris, 
led,  that  the  human  nature  consisted  not  as 
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well  of  soul  as  of  body,  but  of  the  latter  only;  which 
was 'filled  by  the  divinity,  supplying  the  place  of  soul. 
This  fency  is  contradicted  by  any  fact,  which  de- 
monstrates the  separate  existence  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus, 
during  the  sleep  of  his  body  in  the  tomb.  Such  a 
fact  was  found,  among  other  places,  in  his  declaration 
to  the  thief  on  the  cross—*'  To  day  shalt  thou  be 
with  me  in  Paradise,"*  Hence  the  introduction  of 
the  clause;  over  the  meaning  of  which,  however,  a 
doubt  has  hung.t  The  Greek  word  translated  "Hell,*'<: 
may  be  thought  to  signify  the  invisible  world,  or  the 
state  of  departed  spirits,  between  death  and  the  resur- 
rection; without  reference  to  the  happiness  or  the 
misery  of  the  different  descriptions  of  them.  Now 
there  happens  to  be  one  place  in  scripture — and  I  be- 
lieve one  only — it  is  in  the  first  epistle  of  St.  Peter, 
third  chapter  nineteenth  and  twentieth  verses — which 
favours  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  hell:  because 
it  speaks  of  Christ's  ^^  going  in  spirit  and  preaching 
to  the  spirits  in  prison."  Yet,  as  in  the  opinion  of 
many  wise  and  religious  persons,  the  place  b 
rather  intended  of  the  spirit  of  Christ's  preaching 
through  Noah  to  the  antediluvian  world;  and  as  it  is 
a  solitary  authority,  if  any;  it  seems  hard  to  bind  the 
faith  of  the  whole  Christian  Church,  to  an  interpreta- 
tion c^  an  article  in  the  Creed,  not  fortified  by  any 

*  Luke  xxiii.  43. 

t  The  author  is  not  8ure«  that  it  was  put  into  the  Creed  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  errour  of  ApoUinaris;  but  rather 
thinkn,  that  in  the  first  creeds  in  which  it  is  found,  it  was  in* 
tended  of  no  more  than  burial:  as  the  matter  is  explained  by 
bishop  Pearson  and  bishop  Burnet.  Yet  in  the  controversy 
with  the  ApoUinariansy  the  truth  expressed  in  the  article  of 
the  separate  existence  of  the  human  soul  of  the  Redeemer* 
may  ha?e  been  properly  urged. 

Besides  the  place  in  the  epistle  of  St.  Peter,  £ph.  iv.  9.  is 
quoted  as  evidence  of  the  Saviour's  passing  to  the  state  of 
spirits  bttween  his  burial  and  his  resurrection.  But  this  does 
not  apply  to  hisbenig  present  in  a  state  of  torment. 

As  to  Psalm  xyi.  10.  the  Hebrew  word  translated  <<  soul'*  so 
often  signifies  mere  animal  iifei  that  it  ought  not  to  bd 
brought  under  the  question. 

t  A^.  In 
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Stronger  argumeot.  When  this  Church  became 
severed  from  the  Church  of  £ngland,  by  a  civil  revo* 
lution,  with  a  determination  to  retain  the  principles  of 
her  parent  Church,  in  doctrine,  in  worship  and  in  dis« 
cipiine;  and  consequently  applied  to  the  arch  bishops 
and  bishops  of  England,  for  the  conveying  of  the  epis* 
Gopacy;  the  principal  difficulty  occurring  in  the  ensu- 
ing negotiation,  arose  from  an  intention  manifested  on 
our  part*  to  expunge  from  the  Creed  the  article  in 
question.  The  eminent  personages  referred  to,  de-« 
dared  unequivocally  their  dissatisfaction  at  tliis:  while 
yet,  their  objection  showed  no  particular  leaning  to 
the  sense  grounded  on  the  passage  from  St.  Peter; 
but  turned  entirely  on  what  they  stated  to  be  the  de- 
sign of  the  article-— the  contradicting  of  a  pestilent 
heresy:  which  might  seem  to  derive  countenance 
from  the  dismissing  of  a  guard,  placed  to  forbid  its 
entrance  into  the  Church.  Under  tliese  circumstan- 
ces, it  has  seemed  to  us  the  most  prudent  course,  to 
leave  the  clause  in  its  original  form;  but  in  the  use  of 
it  in  our  pubfick  devotions,  to  allow  of  a  certain  al- 
ternative, as  specified  in  the  Kubrick  before  the  Creed, 
in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer. 

*'  The  third  day  he  rose  again  from  the  dead." 
There  is.  no  fact  held  out  to  us  in  scripture,  with  more 
confidence  in  the  incontrovertible  evidence  on  which 
it  stands,  than  this:  and  there  is  no  accounting  for  the 
force  which  it  carried  to  the  minds,  and  the  influence 
which  it  bad  on  the  characters  of  judicious  and  cau- 
tious persons  in  the  gospel  age;  except  in  the  compe- 
tency of  the  fact,  to  endure  the  investigation  which 
was  invited  to  it.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  notwith^ 
standing  the  difference  of  oonception  which  took  place 
among  the  early  Christians,  in  sundry  instances;  their 
ideas  of  this  nuitter  were  not  only  unshaken,  but  uni- 
f(»'m»  This  appears  particularly,  in  the  shape  taken 

In  thQ  next  chapter  to  that  of  the  place  quoted  from  Su 
Peter  (v.  6.)  there  is  a  text  which  may  be  thought  to  fa* 
loar  the  sense  of  Christ's  preachin)^  to  the>  damned.  But  it 
may  be  fairly  interpreted  of  the  gentile  world. 
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by  the  argument  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  object  of  the 
apostle  is  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
general  resurrection .  But  he  begins  with  laying  down 
that  of  the  particular  resurrection  of  Christ;  in  such  a 
manner  as  shows  his  sense  to  be,  that  there  was  na 
danger  of  its  being  denied  by  any  person,  claiming 
the  name  of  Christian:  and  on  this,  asa  foundation,  be 
erects  the  superstructure  of  the  less  acknowledged 
point,  which  was  before  him.  In  like  manner,  amidst 
all  the  fond  inventions  of  human  conception  and  ca» 
price  in  succeeding  ages,  the  certainty  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  divine  author  of  our  rciigion,  has  beea 
left  untouched  by  them* 

^*  He  ascended  into  heaven;'^  which  was  the  ooiw 
duding  event  of  all  that  pertained  to  his  mission  in  a 
tabernacle  of  clay»  The  event  b  referred  to  by  St» 
Mark,  at  the  eonelusion  of  his  gospel;  and  is  more 
circumstantially  related  by  St»  Luke,  in  the  beginning^ 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

^'  And  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  the  Father 
almighty."  The  terms  here  used  are '  accommodated 
to  human  conceptions;  and  intended  to  denote  the 
high  state  of  exaltation  of  the  human  nature  in  union 
with  the  divine,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

^VFrom  thence  he  shall  come  again  at  the  end  of 
the  world,  to  judge  the  quick''  (that  is  those  wha 
shall  then  be  living)  ^' and  the  dead."  The  Scriptures, 
hold  out  the  expectation,  that  there  shall  be  an  end  of 
the  present  state  c{  things,  in  the  renovation  of  all 
nature.-~To  give  but  one  instance—**  Seeing  all  these 
things  shall  be  dissolved^'^-^says  St.  Peter-~and 
^*  The  iieavens^  being  on  fire  shall  be  dissolved,  and 
the  elements  shaH  melt  with  fervent  heat".->«^nd-^ 
^*-  The  earth  dso,  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall 
be  burnt  up"f  adding  the  consoling  assurance-^ 
"  Nevertl|eless,  we,  according  to  his  promise,  look 
for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelletb. 
rjgl^wustiess."}  Of  this  great  event^  a  general  judgr 
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ment  is  made  an  attendant;  which  our  Lord  described 
in  person,  declaring  *<  his  sitting"  at  the  awful  pef  iod, 
^  on  the  throne  of  his  glory/'  with  **  all  nations  stand- 
ing before  him;^'  and  his  *'  separating  of  them  from 
one  another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  his 
goats. "^  It  comes  in  the  way  in  this  place,  to  notice 
a  very  common  errour,  which  has  even  crept  into  the 
publick  confessions  of  some  churches;  as  if  the  bea* 
fifick  vision  of  holv  persons,  or  their  being  in  heaveoi 
took  place  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  This  is  not 
scriptural.  Doubtless  such  persons  are  in  peace;  in 
aome  state  answering  to  the  figurative  terms  of  *^  Pa« 
ladise"  and  '^  Abraham's  bo8oni;''t  with  a  measure  of 
Uiss,  answering  to  what  St.  Paul  must  have  implied, 
when  he  spoke  of  ^^  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  per* 
feet  "t  i^till,  they  have  not  yet  reached  the  state  in* 
timated  by  the  same  Apostle;  where  he  speaks  of 
being  *^  clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is  from 
beaven«"t  And  the  sentiment  here  expressed  is  sus- 
tained t>y  our  Church,  as  in  many  places,  so  especially 
where  she  prays,  in  the  burial  service,  for  '*  perfect 
consummation  and  Uiss,  both  in  body  and  in  soul." 
But  she  nowhere  speaks  of  passing  immediately  from 
this  wwld  to  heaven. 

'*  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost;"  or,  in  the  Holy 
Spirit:  For  the  expressions  have  )he  same  meaning. 
It  b  not  uncommon,  with  those  who  deny  there 
being  three  distmct  agents  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
%>irit,  to  profess  great  respect  for  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
and  to  hold  it  up  inditiparagement  of  the  later  Creed, 
called  the  Nicene.  But  there  b  in  reality  no  ground 
of  the  supposed  di&rence,  in  this  particular.  If  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  been  contemplated  as  a  mere  attri* 
bute  of  the  Godhead,  it  would  not  have  been  intro- 
duced in  this  place;  nor  indeed  introduced  at  all, 
except  as  predicated  of  the  great  beii^,  to  whom  the 
attribute  would  have  belonged. 

''  The  Hply  CaUiolick  Church,"  This  article  was 
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not  in  the  Creed  originally:  yet  it  contains  the  scrip- 
tural truth  of  there  Seine  such  a  social  body,  as  that 
mentioned;  endowed  witn  the  attributes  ascribed  to  it. 
The  word  translated  **  The  Church,"  was  originally 
used  to  signify  any  collection  of  people;  whether  for 
sacred,  or  for  civil  purposes.  Our  Saviour  and  his 
Apostles,  not  aflfecting  new  language,  but  taking  that 
of  their  times,  applied  the  word  to  denote  any  collec- 
tion of  Christian  people.  As  applied  generally  in 
scripture,  it  means  the  whole  body  of  those  who 
make  a  visible  profession  of  Christianity,  in  the  ordi- 
nances given  with  a  view  to  such  profession:  as  where 
it  is  said,  that  Christ  is  "  the  head  of  the  Church;*'* 
and  that  he  '*  loved  the  Church,  and  gave  himself 
for  it."t  But  the  same  tenn  is  applied  to  denote  the 
collective  Jbody  of  believers,  within  some  particular 
bounds:  as  where  St  Paul  addresses  the  church  of 
any  particular  city,  and  its  vicinity. 

This  is  a  very  extensive  subject:  but  the  only  re- 
marks which  I  judge  suitable  to  my  present  limits, 
especially  as  it  is  to  be  the  subject  of  a  distinct  lec- 
ture, are,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  concerns  every  be- 
liever to  be  a  member  of  the  said  social  body,  now 
existing  and  derived  in  succession  from  the  Apostles; 
and* secondly,  that  any  corrupt  passions,  tending  to 
disturb  its  peace,  derive  an  immense  accession  of 
guilt,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  high  atid  authori- 
tative institution.  The  applying  to  the  Church  of 
the  epithet  **  holy,"  does  not  mean  that  all  the  ac- 
knowledged members  of  the  Church  are  ^^  holy  in 
body  and  in  spirit."  For  we  must  not  only  confess, 
with  grief,  that  this  is  very  far  from  bebg  the  fact; 
but  also  perceive,  that  it  would  not  have  been  heki 
essential  to  a  society  to  be  governed  by  fallible  men, 
who  cannot  look  into  the  hearts  of  those  associated 
with  them,  in  the  enjoyment  of  Christian  privileges. 
This  state  of  things  was  anticipated  by  the  Head  of 
the  Church  himself;  when  he  compared  his  kingdom 
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'*— diat  is,  his  Church-— to  ^'  a  net  cast  into  the  sea, 
and  gathering  of  every  kind;*'*  and  when  he  de- 
scribed the  same  subject  under  the  figure  of  a  field, 
in  which  tares  were  sown  among  the  wheat. "t  But  the 
epithet  **  holy"  is  used  with  the  same  latitude,  in 
which  it  was  applied  under  the  law  to  the  people  of 
Israel.  Both  the  Jewish  Church  and  the  Christian 
may  be  called  holy,  in  respect  to  the  purposes  of  their 
designation,  and  the  ends  to  which  they  point. 

The  term  *^  Catholick,'*  a<$  predicated  of  the 
Church,  is  not  found  in  scripture;  but  was  introduced 
much  later  than  the  rest  of  the  article,  with  a  pious 
and  useful  purpose;  however  much  it  may  have  been 
subsequently  misapplied.  It  signifies  the  same  with 
**  whcAe"  or  **  universal;"  and  was  designed  to  de- 
scribe the  body  of  Christian  people,  professing  what 
had  been  held  fn3m  the  beginning;  and  throughout 
the  world;  from  sects  which  were  local,  and  the 
maintainers  of  novel  theories  The  term  has  become 
claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Churches 
living  under  subjection  to  her  bishop;  whose  juris* 
diction  when  the  tei'm  was  introduced,  was  not 
known  beyond  his  provincial  limits.  All  these 
Churches  taken  collectively,  are  far  from  compre* 
bending  the  greater  part  of  professing  Christians:  and 
instead  of  professing  only  the  truth  held  in  all  places 
and  all  times,  have  superadded  to  them  -many  doc- 
trines, not  known  in  the  primitive  Church;  although 
not  unforetold  in  the  age  of  inspiration*  In  propor- 
tion as  any  Church,  in  the  present  day,  comes  up  to 
the  original  idea  of  Catholicism — that  of  teaching 
what  was  then  of  universality  as  to  time  and  place; 
without  teaching  any  thing  else,  as  of  necessity  to 
etemat  salvation,  although  there  may  still  be  consi- 
derable variety,  in  what  relates  to  discipline  and 
order;  such  a  Church  deserves  the  name  of  **  catho- 
lick,"  and  stands  in  no  need  of  the  superaddition  of 
the  late  name  of  Roman.  Indeed,  the  very  joinir^  of 

*  Matt,  xiiji.  47.  t  xiii.  25. 
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the  two  words  together,  occasions  a  contradiction  in 
sense;  one  of  them  being  expresbive  of  universality, 
and  the  other  of  limitation.  {_See  Dissertation  II  ] 

^*  The  Communion  of  Saints."  This  also  is  an 
article,  not  originally  in  the  Creed;  but  added  to  it--* 
certainly  not  earlier  than  in  the  fourth  century— to 
express  the  common  interest  which  all  sincere  Chris- 
tians have  in  the  favour  of  God,  the  redemption  of 
Christ,  the  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  Christian  privileges:  in  respect  to  which,  as  there 
was  no  difference  of  Jew  and  Greek,  nor  of  bond  and 
free,  according  to  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul;  so  net* 
ther  should  there  be  oi  rich  and  poor;  or  any  other 
discrimination,  in  being  subjects  of  Christian  law,  and 
having  access  to  the  means  of  grace.  It  is  also  a  sen- 
timent full  ot  edification  and  consolation,  that  there  is 
a  community  of  interest  between  saints  on  earth,  and 
those  separated  from  them  by  death,  but  looking  for* 
ward  to  a  reunion  with  them,  and  a  joint  attainment 
to  a  joyful  resurrection.  The  idea  is  countenanced  by 
the  {dace  already  referred  to,  in  its  speaking  of  being 
**  already  come'' — which  can  be  only  in  the  participa* 
tion  of  a  common  interest,  ^^  to  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect."  AikI  as  much  as  this  seems  implied 
in  that  place  of  the  book  of  Revelation,^  in  which  the 
souls  under  the  altar  are  told  to  rest,  until  the  number 
of  martyrs  should  be  fulfilled:  which  is  a  particular 
application  of  a  general  principl^e.  The  practical  con- 
sequences of  this  article  are  very  many;  embracing 
not  only  the  duty  of  administering  to  the  temporal 
wants  of  those,  who  are  fellow  memtiers  with  us  of 
the  household  of  faith;  but  that  of  aiding  them  with 
spiritual  counsel,  as  opportunity  may  serve,  and  abi- 
lity be  possessed.  But  above  all,  it  aggravates  beyond 
calculation  the  guilt  of  putting  a  stumbhng  block  in  a 
brother's  way,  and  of  being  the  occasion  of  his  &11. 

•*  The  forgiveness  of  sin."  This  was  an  article, 
,  firom  tl)e  beginning:  and  as  the  right  apprehension  of 
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the  tense  of  it  is  very  important;  we  have  reason  to 
rejoice,  that  there  is  no  ant  particular,  less  liable  to 
be  misunderstood;  if  we  witt  be  content  to  take  the 
plain  words  of  scrtptare,  disregarding  all  humaa 
comments,  except  so  fer  as  they  agree  with  that  un« 
erring  istandard;  and  eq)eGialty  as  deciding  in  the 
places  intended  immediatiely  of  the  subject. 

The  article  presupposes,  that  sin  renders  the  sin* 
ner  obnoxious  to  the  displeasure  and  the  punishment 
cf  almighty  God.  Now  nothing  can  be  more  evident 
than  this.  For  as  sin  is  **  the  transgression  of  the 
lawr;"*  and  as  a  law  presumes  a  sanction;  every  re- 
proof  of  conscience,  being  grounded  on  a  comparing* 
of  action  with  a  law,  and  the  resulting  consciousness 
of  a  breach  €^  it,  would  be  perceived^  if  attended  to, 
to  point  to  something  in  a  future  state  of  being, 
in  punishment  of  that  breach  of  moral  order,  which  is 
punished  but  imperfectly,  and  sometimes  not  at  all^ 
in  the  present  life. 

But  independently  on  revelation,  there  is  no 
ground  in  our  nature  or  in  our  condition,  to  presume 
on  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  To  flatter  ourselves  with 
such  a  benefit,  in  vague  reasoning  on  the  goodness  of 
Uie  Creator,  must  be  pernicious:  especially  as  the 
world  around  us  manifests-— not  indeed  a  uniform 
eoooomy,  for  the  following  up  of  every  wicked  act 
with  a  proportionate  punishment;  yet  such  a  relation 
between  moral  evil  and  bodily  su&ring  attending  on 
it,  as  should  make  us  cautious  of  estimatmg  the  final 
issue,  according  to  our  own  notions  of  abstract  fitness:; 
jormed,  perhaps,  on  very  partial  views  taken  by  us  of 
die  subject;  and  influenced  by  our  ignorance  of  the 
bearing  which  it  may  have,  on  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe.  As  to  consequences  of  mere  repentance;  we 
know  how  little  is  done  by  it,  in  arresting  the  tern* 
poral  entailment  on  misconduct:  and  this  should  have 
the  eflfect— 4t  is  not  here  said  absolutely  to  forbid  the. 
bcfie;  but—to  prevent  the  confidence  with  which  we 
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ini|^t  wish  to  contemplate  the  presumed  placabiliQr 
of  God  What  we  cannot  gather  from  nature^  we  are 
assured  of  by  revelation—"  the  forgiveness  of  sin: 
Not  forgiveness  in  such  a  way,  as  leaves  man  in  his 
sinful  state;  but  such  as  redeems  him  from  its  in* 
fluence,  as  well  as  from  its  guilt.  For  he  enters  within 
the  pale  of  the  new  covenant,  by  the  exercise  of  faith 
and  of  repentance:  the  former  of  which  is  the  seed  or 
^  principle  of  every  virtue,  and  the  latter  is-^-as  the  ori- 
ginal word  denotes^ — a  change  of  mind,  or  of  the 
inward  character. 

But  how  is  the  boon  to  be  assured  to  the  indivi- 
dual?  This  is  a  point,  on  which  modem  errour  has 
been  very  busy,  at  the  immense  cost  of  inspiring  false 
hopes  in  some;  and  of  occasioning  needless  distress 
and  even  fearful  despair  in  others.  It  is  called  modem 
errour;  because  the  primitive  Church  does  not  appear 
to  have  known  any  thing  of  the  sensibilities  which  it 
excitesi  or  of  the  extravagances  to  which  it  leads. 

There  can  be  no  other  assurance,  than  what  is: 
involved  in  the  very  nature  of  feith;  of  such  a  faith,  as 
includes  repentance  or  a  change  of  mind.  What  is  the 
object  of  this  &ith,  but  the  gospel,  or  message  ci 
good  news,  which  declares,  that  "  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners;^  and  that  the  same 
message,  not  partial  in  its  design,  speaks  "  peace  to 
all  that  are  afar  off,  and  all  that  are  near?"t  But  some 
say,  tliat  besides  a  general  faith,  there  is  required 
what  they  have  called  a  special  faith.  This  must 
mean,  either  the  discerning  of  a  special  interest  in 
redemption,  not  indulged  to  all — and  then  it  is  an 
unwarrantable  limiting  of  the  mercies  of  God;  or  a 
sensibility  to  the  interest  which  we  possess,  in  com- 
mon with  others;  and  then  it  is  true,  but  useless* 
For  a  general  proposition  includes  all  the  particulars, 
of  which  it  is  affirmed.  It  is  as  if  a  sovereign  should 
proclaim  pardon  to  each  and  all  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects, on  the  condition  of  their  pleading  of  the  grace 
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thus  extended;  having  first  laid  down  the  arms  which 
had  been  carried  in  resistance.  In  such  a  case,  and  un- 
der entire  confidence  as  well  in  the  authenticity  of  the 
proclamation!  as  in  the  sincerity  of  the  prince,  how 
idle  would  it  be  in  an  individual  subject,  to  exact  a 
message  addressed  personally  to  himself.  It  is  however 
such  an  assurance  which  some  require,  as  the  ground 
of  their  satisfactionf  concerning  their  interest  in  the 
mercies  of  Gud.  There  is  however,  this  difierencQ 
that,  in  the  case  supposed,  the  message,  if  sent, 
would  at  least  be  a  confirmation  of  what  had  been  re- 
ceived, in  another  form:  whereas,  in  regard  to  the 
inward  feeling,  which  is  made  the  test  of  religious 
certainty,  every  thing  of  that  description  is  much  de« 
pendent  on  animal  constitution;  and  00  the  operation 
of  mechanical  causes,  having  no  connexion  with  any 
moral  inflM^oce  over  the  mind.  Accordingly  it  is  no- 
torious, qf  persons  under  the  operation  of  this  erro* 
neous  sentiment,  that  they  are  often  found -acknow- 
ledging concerning  their  certainty,  that  it  rises  and 
subsides,  together  with  the  changing  measure  of  the 
feeling,  to  which  they  consider  it  as  allied.  And  thia. 
is  called  God's  displaying  of  his  face,  and  his  hiding 
of  it  alternately:  all  which  is  contrary  to  what  we  read 
in  scripture,  that  *'  with  God,  there  is  no  variable- 
nessy  neither  shadow  of  turning;''^  and  that  ^*  Jesus. 
Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  for  ever.'^t 
In  short,  every  thing  of  the  sort  here  stated,  is  an  ad* 
dition  to  the  terms — ^*  Repent  ye,  and  believe  the 
gospel:''t  and  let  us  be  aware,  lest,  in  adding  to  the 
terms,  we  make  the  narrow  way  narrower  to  some 
and  broader  to  others,  than  as  it  is  laid  out  in  the 
word  of  truth. 

The  test  here  insisted  on,  has  been  the  declarations 
of  divine  grace  in  scripture;  and  corresponding  with 
this,  C9nscfousness  of  our  being  the  subjects  of  that 
grace,  according  to  the  qualifying  requisitions  of  the 
same  scripture.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  withheld,  that , 
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6dd|  ^n  condcscevision  to  that  property  of  our  narturev 
by  iVhich  sensible  objects  may  aid  the  impression  of 
religious  truths,  has  made  provision  in  this  way^ 
for  the  acting  of  the  declarations  of  his  word,  with  the 
more  energy  on  our  minds,  and  for  their  more  excit** 
ihg  of  our  best  sensibilities. 

In  the  first  place,  and  principally  in  regard  to  afr 
erigrafting  into  Christ,  there  is  the  ordinance  of  bap^' 
Itsm:  which  accordingly  is  so  often  mentioned  in  sd- 
liance  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  as  greatly  to* 
feult  the  errour  nbticed;  supposing  ian  assurance,  alto* 
^her  detached  from  the  other  subject.  When  the 
harbinger  of  the  Messiah  began  to  preach  *^  the  bap* 
tism  of  repentance,"  it  was  declared  to  be  "  for  the 
remission  of  sins  "*  In  the  first  sermon  of  St  Peter 
to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  there  is  the  demand  **  Re^ 
pent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you,  ih*the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins«"t  And 
Ananias  was  sent  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
iSo  repentant  Saul,  to  say  to  him— *^  Arise  and  be 
iMiptised,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord."t 

The  benefit  here  spoken  of,  is  peculiar  to  the  en* 
thince  within  the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church.  But 
fbr  subsequent  ernmrs  of  infirmity  or  of  surprize,  or 
even  of  wilful  and  deliberate  sin,  the  sinner  being 
humbled  in  deep  repentance  before  his  God,  there  is 
the  institution  of  the  Lord^s  Supper.  As  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  ordinance  is  its  being  a  commemoration 
of  the  great  sacrifice  for  sin;  whenever  it  is  celebrated 
with  suitable  dispositions,  it  may  be  contemplated  by 
the  devout  communicant,  as  conveying,  under  a  sen- 
sible figure,  an  assurance  of  the  mercy  of  God  to  the 
repenting  sinner.  And  this  sentiment  is  sustained  by 
the  prisr-communion  service  of  our  Church;  when  it 
speiiks  of  the  spiritual  feeding  in  the  eucharist,  as  **  an 
assuring  iis  of  God's  favour  and  goodness  towards 
u^'^  of  our  being  *'  members  incorporate  in  the  mys- 
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ucal  body  of  hb  Son;  and  also  heirs  through  hope  of 
his  everlasting  kingdom."     -  '  :    /> 

Not  only  in-  this  holy  ordinance,  but  by  a  diy ineljp 
instituted  ministry,  and  by  declarations  made  in  vir4 
tue  of  it,  there  is  the  assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sin: .  the  consciousness  of  the  qualification  still  lying 
with  the  party.  What  is  here  claimed  totheminisi 
try,  is  the  result  of  the  tenour  of  their  commission-— 
^*  Go  je  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
•very  creature*"*  "  The  gospeh"  That  is,  the  glact 
tidings:  and  what  are  these,  but  of  God- s  declaring  , 
of  bb  readiness  to  receive  repentant  sinners?  Accord^ 
ingly,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  consider  the  .conditional 
absolutions  in  our  morning  and  evening  prayer,  ai 
made  not  only  truly,  but  authoritatively.  The  matter 
declafed»  is  not  therein  more '  to  be  relied  on,  than 
when  it  is  recognized  in  our  daily  repetition  of  the 
Lord's  pr^er,  or  in  any  words  of  our  own  devising*. 
But  in  the  oUier  case,  there  is  a  visible  channel  of  thti 
conveyance  of  divine  truth;  not  adding  to  its  oectaiihi; 
^,  but  for  the  realizing  of  it  to  those  contemplated' 
as  its  objects.  '  ,.i-ir 

The  design  of  these  Lectures  requires,  that  theie 
diould  be  painted  out  where,  and  on  what  groundsp 
our  Church  differs  from.the  Church  of  Rmne,  o&  the* 
present  subject. 

That  Church  exacts  as  the  coodition  of  the  for- 
g^veness  of  sin— -confession  to  a  priest.  We  find  no 
authority  for  thb  in  scripture.  The  passage  on  which, 
the  council  of  Trent  has  principally  rested  this  matter* 
is,t  **  Whosoever  sins  ye  remit,  tJiey  are  remitted  un« 
to  them;  and  whosoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  re- . 
taioed."  Here— -it  is  said-^is  a  power  of  loosing  and 
of  binding:  and  it  cannot  be  exercised  without  a  spe-' 
cial  knowledge  of  the  sins,  which  are  the  object  of 
the  power.  1  he  errour  is  pardy  grounded  on  the  not 
distinguishing  'between  the  sinner  and  the  sin.  It  is 
net  said— whatsoever  sins^  but  whosoever  sins  ye  re- 

•  Mark  xti.  15.  t  ^shn  xx.  231 
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Biit  There  may  be  ntiB&ctory  evidence  of  penitencei 
even  where  there  is  not  a  minute  disclosure  of  all  thc^ 
delinquencies  to  which  it  has  a  relation.  This  defi« 
nition  would  not  apfdy,  if  in  the  event  of  real  peni- 
fence,  the  pardon  were  dependent  on  the  number  of 
sins,  and  on  their  grade  of  criminality;  but  this  is  con* 
fii^sedly  alien  from  Christian  verity. 
-  Further;  if  we  were  to  admit  the  passage  in  proof 
of  the  priestly  power,  it  would  not  follow,  that  the 
penitent  is  under  an  obligation  to  resort  to  it.  He 
might  still-^for  any  thing  that  appears— repair  to  the 
original  source  of  pardon;  as  in  the  case  of  a  rebel- 
fious  subject,  who  should  have  immediate  recourse 
to  his  prince,  instead  of  applying  to  another  person 
under  a  commission. 

But  it  is  conceived,  that  the  passage  principally 
relates  to  the  binding  under  ecclesiastical  censures 
and  to  the  releasing  from  them.  When  these  acts  take 
place  in  the  due  administration  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pUne,  the  great  Master  ratifies  what  is  done  in  his 
ttune,  and  bjr  virtue  of  his  authority.  But  even  in  this 
line,  what  may  be  the  efiect  of  errour  or  of  passion, 
must  be  foreign  to  every  Mr  construction  of  the 
text:  and  much  less  can  we  conceive  of  the  Searcher 
of  Hearts, .  as  admitting  to  a  share  in  the  exercise  of 
his  prerogative,  a  succession  of  frail,  and  in  some  in- 
stances sinful  men,  who  *  cannot  of  themselves  look 
beyond  the  conduct;  who  may  be  imposed  on  not 
odiy  by  an  imperfect  or  by  a  fiilse  confession;  but 
even  where  no  deception  is  intended,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  men's  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  own 
hearts. 

By  writers  on  the  present  subject,  there  are  cited 
Other  passages  of  scripture,  which  speak  of  the  con* 
iession  of  sins.  But  in  no  one  of  them  is  there  an 
injunction  to  confess  to  a  minister,  authorized  to  ap* 
ply  the  grant  of  pardon  in  any  other  way,  than  in  that 
of  release  from  ecclesiastical  censures.  Similar  pas- 
sages are  cited  from  the  early  Others;  but  with  si- 
milar irrelevancy  to  the  subjects 
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While  the  Protestant  Churches  deny  the  duty  of 
confession,  as  maintained  by  the  Church  of  Rome; 
they  do  not  deny  the  utility  of  recourse  to  be  had  by 
believers  to  their  pastors,  for  the  easing  of  the  con- 
science  of  any  pressing  burdens,  and  for  the  clearing 
of  doubts  and  difficulties:  and  hence  an  invitation  to 
that  effect  in  one  of  the  exhortations  to  the  communion, 
in  the  Liturgy  of  this  Church.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the 
most  important  uses  of  the  ministerial  office:  It  is  also 
one  of  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  ability  for  so 
weighty  a  work;  and  a  discountenancing,  not  only  of 
all  flagrant  sin,  but  of  levity  and  too  great  devotion  to 
the  world;  as  what  not  only  indispose  the  clerg}'  to 
their  duty  in  this  respect,  but  discourage  the  people 
from  a  reliance  either  on  their  judgments,  or  on  their 
fiiithfulness.  [iS^  Dissertation  III.] 

•*  The  resurrection  ol  the  body."  This  is  not  only 
an  article  of  feith  repeatedly,  declared  in  scripture; 
but  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the' 
Corinthians,  it  is  shown,  that  to  deny  it,  is  in  effect 
to  deny  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  which  is  virtually 
a  rejection  of  the  whole  system.  And  further  we  read 
in  the  second  epistle  to  Timothy,*  of  certain  who* 
said,  that  ^*  the  resurrection  was  past  already:'*  refer-> 
ring  all  that  had  been  revealed  on  the  subject,  either 
to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  or  as  is  more  probable, 
to  a  spintual  resurrection:  thus  doing  away  the  obvi- 
ous  sense  of  scripture,  by  a  species  of  spiritualizing 
wide  of  or  contnury  to  the  letter.  This  has  been  imi- 
tated since  the  apo^ofick  age,  in  a  variety  of  whimsi- 
eal  ways.  Nevertheless,  it  is  said  of  the  persons 
referred  to,  that  they  had  **  erred  concerning  the 
truth,"  and  that  they  had  **  overthrown  the  faith  of 

some."t 

**  And  the  life  everlasting."  Although  the  Creed, 
being  framed  for  Christian  people,  takes  no  note  of 
the  judgment  impending  over  the  ungodly  and  im- 
penitent; yet  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  sfs  St. 

♦n.  ir.  IS:       tte. 
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Paul  declares,*  '*  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  wilt 
comprehend  both  the  ju$t  aiid  the  unjust;"  it  is  m 
matter  too  little  regarded  in  Christian  countries^ 
how  much  it  depends  on  revelation^  whether  w<$ 
are  to  have  any  such  expectation  of  an  hereafter,  aa 
to  be  iiifluential  on  practice.  As  to  the  Heathen,  al« 
though  they  had  popular  Fables  relative  to  the  subject, 
these  being  probably  original  communications  to  oui* 
race,  become  much  corrupted  by  the  stream  of  tra* 
dition  through  which  they  had  passed;  it  is  certain, 
that  of  those  who  thought  deeply,  wl^le  a  great  pro^ 
portion  treated  the  expectation  as  a  delusion,  the  re- 
mainder held  it  to  be  rather  desirable  th^n  certain. 
In  the  Mosaick  dispensation, .  the-  wbject  rests  on 
very  remarkable  ground.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  matter  of  direct  commnnicationt  Yet  there 
are  promises  of  a  future  dispensation,  with  the^  im- 
plication of  an  intermediate  interest  io  them:  which 
tould  not  have  been,  if,  in  regard  to  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  made«  death  were  16  be  an  everlast- 
ing  sleep.  All  this  was  suited  to  the  divine  design^ 
that  *^  liyfe  and  immortality  should  be  brought  to  light/* 
only  ^^  by  the  gospel:"t  some  rays  ofiiindeed  to  be 
indulged  to  preceding  times;  butits  fuU  blaze  to  be 
reserve  :i  for  the  period  appoioted  fot  the  constituting 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  Catechism  goes  on,  to  sum  up  the  sense  of  the 
Creed,  in  three  articles.  It  den^anda  of  the  catecumen 
— *^  What  dost  thou  chiefly  learn  in  these  articles  of 
thy  belief?"  He  learns  other  important  particulars^ 
but  what  he  is  required  to  answer  to,  are  contemplatedi 
as  the  chief. 

He  says—"  First,  I  learn  to  believe  in  God  the 
Father,  who  made  me  and  all  the  world." 

This  requires  nothing  in  the  way  of  explanation, 
in  addition  to  what  was  said  coneeming  the  first  article 
in  the  Creed.  But  both  that  affd  the  present  would 
admit  of  an  endless  series  of  sentiment;  tending  to 
excite  due  sensibility  to  our  dependence  on  the  great 

•Act^  Kiv.  15.       -t  3  Tim.  i.  10. 
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Being,  who  created  the  universe;  who  pervades  it  by 
bis  essential  presence;  who  has  impressed  his  perfec* 
tions  on  all  its  various  worki;  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  being  called  into  existence,  and  for  being 
continually  preserved  in  it;  whose  will  is  our  supreme 
law,  and  whose  favour  must  be  our  supreme  felicity; 
lindto  whom  our  debt  of  gratitude  is  consummated  by 
his  compassion  to  our  fallen  race,  in  providing  a  means 
of-Qur  recovery  from  sin,  and  from  its  deserved  pun- 
ishment. For  it  was  *^God,  who  so  loved  the  world, 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlast- 
ing life.''* 

Accordingly  the  catecumen  proceeds—"  Secondly, 
In  God  the  Son,  who  redeemed  me  and  all  mankind.^ 
In  God  the  Son,  so  called  because  deriving  from  the 
Fattier  all  the  essential  attributes  of  the  Gkxlhead;  as 
the  matter  is  further  explained  in  the  Nicene  Creed 
— **  God  of  God,  light  of  light,  very  God  of  very 
God.''  All  this  is  grounded  on  many  passages  of 
Scripture;  as  where  it  is  saidt  "  In  him  dwelt  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily:''  andt — *^  God  was  in 
Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself;"  and(  he 
is  **  God  over  all,  blessed  for  evermore."  There  is 
no  ground  for  the  pretence,  that  the  Catechism's  com- 
ment on  the  Creed  enlarges  the  sense  of  the  instrU'> 
ment  itself.  This  goes  fully  to  the  point,  in  saying, 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
And  it  should  be  remembered,  that  in  the  infancy  of 
die  Church,  not  his  divinity,  but  his  humanity  was 
denied:  in  consequence  of  which,  this,  and  not  the 
other  required  t6  be  minutely  provided  for;  as  is  ac- 
corditigly  done  in  the  Very  definite  articles  of  his  con- 
ception, crucifixion,  death,  and  burial. 

••  Who  redeemed."  The  redemption  thus  spoken 
oif  is  sud|  'to  be  ^  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as 
of  a  lamb. without  blemish,  and  without  spot."  The 
reference  of  this  to  the  sacrifices  under  die  law,  shows 

•  John  iii.  16.  t  Col.  ii.  9.  ^  S  Cor.  T  19.  (  Rom.  ix.  5. 
M  1  Pet.  L  19. 
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the  sense  of  it  to  be  the  true  atonement,  of  which  they 
were  only  the  figures;  agreeably  to  what  is  said  else* 
)yhere*<— '*  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins;"  and 
elsewhere  ::^^*  WbomGcxl  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propi* 
tiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood."  On  this  is  ground- 
ed the  article  of  '*  The  forgiveness  of  sins:"  For  be- 
lievers know  of  no  other  meritorious  cause  of  it,  than 
^e  sufferings  and  death  of  him,  by  whom,  as  St,  Paul 
saysl  "We  have  now  received  the  atonement"— 
(or  "recoiijciliatiou.") 

"  For  me  and  all  mankind"— Not  tor  a  chosen  few, 
called  into,  existence  for  the  illustrating  of  the  80- 
ve  reignty  cf  God;  while  the  same  attribute  is  to  be 
illustrated  by  the  damnation  of  all  others;  which  they 
w  ere  ordained  to,  and  could  not  escape.  The  comfior- 
table  truth  in  this  part  of  the  answer,  is  recognized  ia 
many  of  the  prayers  of  our  Church,  but  is  more  fixVtf 
opened  by  her  in  her  thirty  first  article;  which  says-— 
"  The  oblation  of  Christ  once  made,  is  that  perfect 
redemption,  propitiation  and  satisfaction,  for  all  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  both  original  and  actual." 
But  the  language  of  the  Church  cannot  be  more  gene- 
ral, than  is  that  of  Scripture;  which^  speaks  of  Christ's 
**  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world;"  and 
declares,||  that  ^*  God  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved, 
and  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth."  [Sc:^  Dis^ 
sertation  IV.] 

The  remainmg  branch  of  the  answer  is — and  thirdly^ 
^'  In  God  the  Hol\  Ghost,  who  sanctifieth  me,  and  all 
thepeople  of  God." 

The  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  acknowledged  in 
the  Creed,  and  the  position  of  being  a  mere  attribute 
of  the  eternal  Father  is  barred  by  a  distinction  made 
between  them  as  objects  of  our  fisiith.ir  His  being 

*  1  John  ii.  3.  f  Rom.  ill.  35.  \  Rom.  ▼.  1 1.  $  1  John  U.  S. 
II  1  Tim.  ii.  4. 

H  It  is  here  believed,  that  the  way  in  which  the  present 
difficulty  hah  been  thought  provided  for,  is  l)y  interpreting 
the  clause— '« I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost/'  of  the  miracu- 
lous gifts  bestowed  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Neceiiity  hai 
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Mdled  '*  God''  is  justified,  as  from  many  places,  so  par- 
ticularly  from  his  being  entitled  '^the  Eternal  Spirit;''^ 
in  its  being  said — ^**The  Lord  is  that  spirit;"  r  and  he 
is  said  ^'  to  search  all  things;  yea«  the  deep  things 
of  God."t  Indeed,  both  the  distinct  personality  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  his  divinity  are  conspicuous  in 
the  commis»on  given  to  the  aposdes  to  *^  baptize  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. "(  And  the  same  distinct  personality  is  taught 
where  we  read-—"  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall 
give  ycHi  another  comforter,  who  will  abide  with  you 
lor  ever.  "II  ITie  sanctifieation  by  the  Spirit  spoken  of, 
appears  in  aU  the  places,  which  refer  to  the  ififluence  of 
tins  divine  agent  as  essential  to  what  is  holy  and  good 
in  man:  without  it "  we  can  do  nothing;  "If  and  "  we  are 
sot  sufficient  of  ourselves,  to  do  any  thing  as  of  our- 
adves.''**  *«  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all  good- 
MBS,  Und  righteousness,  and  truth:  "tt  and  therefore, 
wherever  Chose  fruits  are  fotmd,  his  holy  influenee  has 
been  fett^  and  is  made  manifest 

««Me  and  aH  peopte  of  God."  The  Catechism  of 
die  Church  of  England  has  it--*-'*  at}  the  elect  people 
of  God.**  The  word  *•  elect"  is  left  out  in  our  liturgy, 
as  being  Rable  to  be  misunderstood.  But  lest  its  be-r 
ing  originally  in  the  instrument  should  be  construed 
un&vourably  to  what  has  been  and  wiH  be  said  in 
these  Leetwes;  occasion  is  taken  to  remark,  that  the 

impelled  to  the  isteppretalion;  unknown  as  it  was  to  the  age% 
in  which  this  short  formula  was  in  the  mouth  of  eveiy 
ChriMtan.  h  will  not  be  denied  on  the  other  side,  that  ia 
the  New  Testament  generally,  there  is  a  discernible  di«« 
linctioD  between  the  agent  and  the  ai^ency.  The  question  ia 
tf  the  personality  of  the  former;  it  being  affirmed  in  oppo* 
sitioDfthatno  more  than  an  attribute  is  intended.  But  when 
the  qoestion  comes  in  contact  with  the  sense  of  the  article  in 
the  Creed)  there  is  a  transition  i'rom  the  agency  of  the  attri* 
bute»  to  a  partiai  exercise  of  it.  The  necessity  of  this  doee' 
not  result  from  the  theory  in  itself;  but  from  the  importance 
of  sustaining  the  supposition  of  a  date,  as  early  as  that  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed. 

•  Heb.  is.  14.  1 3  Cor.  iii.  17.  \  1  Cor.  ii  10.  $  Mat.  xztiU. 
19.  II  John  xiv.  1§.  1  John  xv.  6.  **  2  Cor.  iii.  5.  ft  Eph.  v.  9, 

c 
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cat^cumen's  being  instructed  to  identify  himself  with 
the  elect,  is  a  sufficient  prcx)f,  that  this  term  is  not 
u^  with  a  reference  to  any  abstract  question,  con- 
ceming  eternal  decrees  in  the  divine  mind:  for  bow 
could  it  have  been  expected  of  every  baptized  person^ 
to  be  thus  ascertained  of  ^^  the  secret  things  of  God?" 
The  term  originated  in  the  appellation  given  to  the 
Jews,  of  being  God^s  chosen  (or  elect)  people;  chosen 
to  be  in  covenant  with  him,  agreeably  to  what  St*  • 
Paul  says,  that  their  advantage  over  others  consisted 
in  this  chiefly,  that  ^^  to  them  were  committed  the 
oracles  of  God. ''^  Under  the  influence  of  this  fiimiliar 
idea,  the  same  apostle  addresses  several  Churches,  as 
the  elect  in  Christ;  Elect  (or  chosen)  as  a  people,  in 
calling  upon  and  being  called  by. his  name;  although 
in  their  individual  capacities,  there  might  be  a  mixture 
of  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy.  And  that  this  was 
actually  the  case,  appears  in  reproofs  given  in  the 
very  epistles  addressed  to  the  elect,  to  some  among 
them  whose  walking  was  not  worthy  of  their  vocation; 
and  who  therefore  could  not  have  been  contemplated 
as  the  electy  in  the  sense  here  excluded.  But  there  is 
another  sense — and  it  is  the  one  here  affirmed— rthat  of 
being  elect,  in  an  application  of  the  term  to  all  who 
have  been  duly  initiated  into  the  Church;  as  was  ex- 
plained in  the  preceding  lecture. 

Having  gone  through  the  subject  proposed  to  be 
explained,  I  will  not  conclude  without  an  exhortation 
to  my  hearers  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  and  applying 
them  to  the  precious  summary  which  has  been  before 
us — *^  Let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faithp 
without  waverir.g."t  To  go  into  a  demonstration  of 
its  heavenly  origin,  would  be  wide  of  the  design  of 
these  exercibcs;  neither  would  time  permit.  They 
who  have  been  baptized  into  it  have  evidently  reason 
to  be  aware,  how  they  set  light  by  a  treasure,  which 
has  become  theirs,  either  by  inheritance  or  by 
choice;  and  much  more,  how  they  sacrifice  it  to  the 

*  Rom.  ill.  2.         t  Heb.  iv.  14. 
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^ilty  pursuits  of  the  present  life;  or  even  to  its  law- 
ful but  transitory  objects  of  desire.  There  is  the 
greater  occasion  for  the  sounding  of  this  alarm;  be- 
cause of  the  new  and  various  shapes  which  infidelity 
has  put  on  in  the  present  day,  for  the  beguiling  of  un- 
stable  souls*  The  Christian  ministry  are  far  from  di^ 
couraging  free  inquiry;  if  it  be  under  the  influence  of 
virtuous  inclination,  and  with  prayer  to  the  Father  of 
lights.  On  the  contrary,  we  invite  to  such  inquiry: 
and  in  this  we  are  not  a  little  encouraged  by  what  we 
know  of  the  fruits  of  it,  in  the  many  well-informed 
and  judicious  persons,  who,  by  this  mean,  have  seen 
through  the  flimsy  covering  of  prejudices  which  had 
been  imbibed  by  them,  in  levity  or  in  haste;  and 
whom  nothing  could  afterwards  have  tempted,  to  ex- 
change the  pure  streams  of  revelation,  for  the  muddy 
waters  of  infidelity.  For  whatever  boasts  may  be  made 
by  it  of  superiour  wisdom;  the  whole  of  this  will  be 
found  to  consist,  not  merely  in  rejecting  whatever  is 
supposed  by  them  to  be  either  visionary  or  supersti- 
tious; but  in  leaving  no  foundation  of  any  belief,  that 
is  likely  to  be  at  all  influential  in  practice- 
Even  they  who  have  neither  leisure  nor  informatioiT 
proportioned  to  considerable  inquiry,  may  detect  the 
pretensions  of  that  insidious  foe;  by  observing  the 
mischief  which  he  is  continually  workii^,  in  with- 
drawing all  the  guards  of  integrity  and  honour  in  so- 
cial life;  bringing  to  the  very  state  described  by  the 
Apostle,  of  being  **  Strangers  to  the  Covenants  of 
promise,  without  hope  and  without  God  in  the 
world."*  For  surely  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  gene- 
rally speaking,  in  proportion  as  people  wander  from 
the  blessed  system  which  is  '*  able  to  make  them  wise 
unto  salvation,"t  there  ceases  to  be  any  honouring  of 
God  in  their  conversation,  in  their  families,  or  in  any 
serious  attendance*— if  they  attend  at  all-— in  places 
where  his  being  and  his  perfections  are  acknowiedi^ed* 
Of  the  effect  of  all  this,  in  any  of  the  very  trying  vicia- 

•  Eph.  ii.  13.  t  3  Tim.  iu.  15. 
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situdes  of  lifei  and  how  tliey  either  drive  men  on  to 
high-handed  wickedness,  or  make  them  sink  into  des« 
peration;  there  are  continually  occurring  many 
mournful  instances.  And  then,  there  can  hardly  be 
overlooked  the  connexion  of  the  whole  subject,  with 
the  uncomfortable  condition  in  which  it  leaves  men, 
as  to  prospects  into  futurity;  and  how,  by  a  natural 
train  of  thought,  it  either  reconciles  them  to  a  dying* 
like  the  beasts  which  perish,  or  determines  then!  to 
banish  from  their  anticipation  the  sure  event  of  death; 
which  yet,  whatever  may  be  their  pains  to  that  effect, 
will  be  forced  on  them  by  frequent  occurrences  of  the 
world. 

The  matter  is  &r  otherwise,  with  those  who  che^ 
rish  the  faith  which  has  been  before  us,  not  as  barrea 
theory,  but  as  exercising  a  commanding  influence 
over  the  conduct  of  life*  That  code  which  has  enured 
so  many  in  former  days  to  the  exercising  of  the  &ub« 
limest  virtues  and  the  enduring  of  the  extremity  of 
suffering  on  trying  and  extraordinary  occasions,  is 
yet  competent  to  the  same  e£kcts,  and  of  course,  un* 
der  ordinary  circumstances,  to  the  ^^  living  soberly^ 
righteously  and  godly  in  this  present  world;''  and  in 
case  of  bebg  pressed  by  any  of  the  vexations  and 
disappointments  of  life,  to  bring  the  heart  to  vent  itself 
in  submission  under  the  visitation  of  a  gracious  Fa« 
tber;  who  sends  no  sorrow,  for  which  he  has  not  pro- 
vided  abundant  consolation  in  his  Word.  What  is 
Still  more  important;  in  the  deplorable  event  of  being 
the  dupe  of  the  deceitfulness  of  sin,  here  is  the  only 
preservative  from  the  being  hardened  by  it;  and  the 
only  ground  of  expecting  to  escape  from  any  entan- 
glements into  which  man  may  &11,  from  the  neglect 
of  watchfulness  and  prayer. 

But  above  all,  the  faith  in  question  is  competent  to 
the  lightening  of  our  path  through  the  dark  vale  of 
death,  by  a  glimpse  of  the  eternal  day,  which  shines 
beyond  it;  enlivening  the  present  by  the  prospect  of 
that  better  state  of  being,  in  which  there  will  be  no 
more  sin,  no  more  trouble,  no  more  danger  of  ^*  falling 
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flbert  of  the  prize  of  our  high  calling;"  but  there  will 
succeed  a  measure  of  bliss,  of  which  we  read,  that 
*'  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  heart  con- 
ceived iu*** 


LECTURE  III. 

OF    THE    TEN    COMMANDMENTS. 

lotrodttctory  Remarks. -»Firtt   Commandinent.— Second.— * 

Tbird.<—Fourth Fifth Sixth.— Seventh Eighth.— 

MinUu^-Tenth.— Summary.— Concluding  Remarks. 

JLN^  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Exodus, 
which  immediately  precedes  the  account  of  the  deli- 
very of  this  code  of  duty,  we  find  directions  to  the 
people  of  Israel,  designed  to  prepare  them  for  the 
transaction  that  was  to  ensue.  There  were  bounds 
prescribed;  within  which  none  was  to  come,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  *'  stoned,  or  thrust  through  with 
a  dart.**  The  whole  congregation  were  "  sanctified;" 
that  is,  there  were  interdicted  to  them  the  ordinary 
employments  of  life,  and  satisfactions  otherwise  law- 
ful: and  even  their  clothes  were  to  be  cleansed,  in 
preparation  for  the  tremendous  display  which  was  to 
be  made  to  them,  of  the  glory  of  the  divine  Majesty. 
On  the  completion  of  this  arrangement;  **  Mount 
Sinai  was  altogether  on  a  smoke,  because  the  Lord 
descended  upon  it  in  fire;  and  the  smoke  thereof  as* 
cended  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the  whole 
mount  quaked  greatly."  Even  then,  it  was  not  until 
after  **  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  had  sounded  long, 
and  waxed  louder  and  louder,"  that  the  occasion  was 
ripe  for  the  delivery  of  a  law;  of  the  descent  of  which 

•  1  Cor.  iL  9, 
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from  heaven  to  earth,  all  the  circumstances 
are  no  more  than  suitable  accompaniments. 

A  heathen  poet  has  laid  down  a  rule,  to  be  reganled 
in  a  work  of  fiction— -That  a  god  is  not  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  performance,  unless  on  an  occasion 
worthy  of  his  interposition.  If  the  principle  of  this 
rule  be  extended  to  what  we  are  to  expect  of  the 
great  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  revealing  himself  to 
mankind;  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  crisis  more  worthy 
of  the  display  of  the.  awful  ensigns  of  his  Majesty; 
than  when  they  were  to  give  dignity  to  a  moral  code, 
which  is  a  transcript  of  his  own  great  perfections;  and 
which  needs  only  to  be  compared  with  the  precepts 
devised  by  sages  and  by  legislators,  the  most  distin- 
guished in  their  respective  days  and  countries,  to 
demonstrate,  that  it  must  have  been,  as  it  professes  to 
be,  from  heaven. 

But  when  we  read  the  relation  of  what  appears  to 
have  so  overpowered  the  senses  of  the  Israelites,  and 
cannot  be  realized  to  our  minds,  without  putting  our 
imaginations  on  the  stretch;  we  ought  to  be  aware, 
that  there  must  have  been  higher  reasons  for  the 
whole  procedure,  than  such  as  are  visible  in  the  letter 
of  the  record  of  them.  Doubtless  the  cleansing  of  the 
congregation,  and  what  is  called  the  sanctifying  of 
them,  were  typical  of  the  moral  purity,  which  be- 
comes those  who  listen  to  tlie  high  commands,  once 
issuing  from  the  divine  glory  hovering  over  Sinai; 
but  since,  the  ordinary  fund  for  instruction  to  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Churches.  The  quaking  of  the 
mount,  the  smoke  by  which  it  was  enveloped,  and 
the  increasing  sound  of  the  trumpet,  were  to  instil 
mental  reverence  of  the  law,  not  only  on  the  day  of 
the  delivery  of  it,  but  in  all  time  succeeding.  It  was 
probably  under  the  influence  of  both  of  the  senti- 
ments here  given,  that  the  compilers  of  the  service  uf 
our  Church  have  preceded  the  reading  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  by  a  prayer  to  the  great  Being  '*  to 
iivhom  all  hearts  are  open,"  that  he  would  '^  cleanse 
the  thoughts  of  our  hearts,  by  the  inspiration  of  his 
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lioly  spirit;''  and  that  after  each  commandment  in  par- 
ticular, they  have  put  a  prayer  for  mercy  on  past 
transgression;  and  for  grace,  for  the  future  *^  inclining 
of  our  hearts  to  keep  it."  The  relation  thus  obvious 
between  the  code  of  duty  and  the  prayers  attached  to 
it,  ought  to  be  especially  noticed;  because  it  tends 
most  powerfully  to  render  this  part  of  our  Sunday 
service  instructive,  to  those  who  habitually  use  it 
with  holy  purpose  and  with  devout  desire. 

But  the  most  edifying  view,  in  which  we  can  con-, 
template  the  solemnities  attached  to  the  delivery  of 
the  law,  b  in  that  condemning  property  of  it,  accord- 
ing to  which  all  mankind  stand  guilty  under  it,  before 
a  holy  God.  It  is  an  unanswerable  argument  brought 
by  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  against  the  notion  of 
being  justified  by  the  law,  that  it  pronounced  with  un- 
relenting severity — "cursed  is  every  one,  who  con- 
tinueth  not  in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law 
to  do  them.''*  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  Jewish  system  and  the  Christian  are  at  variance,  in 
this  particular.  On  the  contrary  they  are  only  so  far 
diverse,  as  that  the  one  is  the  consummation  of  the 
other.  The  sacrifices  under  the  old  economy  were 
prefigurations  of  an  all-sufficient  sacrifice,  to  be  made 
in  due  time  for  sin;  having  the  intermediate  effect  of 
preventing  every  transgression  fi-om  being  the  occasion 
of  despair;  and  the  covenant  under  which  the  nation 
had  bound  itself,  from  being  the  sealing  of  their  own 
unavoidable  condemnation. 

In  the  Catechism,  the  person  addressed  is  asked 
oonceming  "  the  number  of  the  commandments,  and 
which  they  are."  He  answers,  that  they  are  "  Ten,'' 
and  that  they  are  "  the  same  which  God  spake  in  the. 
twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus,  saying — "  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  oi  Kgypt, 
out  of  the  house  of  bondage."  The  thus  prefacing  of 
the  commandments,  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  them^ 
was  suited  to  the  solemnity  of  the  whole  transaction. 

•  Denx.  xxvii.  36. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  essentiaHy  pervaded 
every  part  of  the  theocracy,  now  established:  and 
hence  the  propriety  of  this  pointed  reference  to  the 
ktc  deliverance  from  Kgyptian  bondage;  the  measures 
Sat  which  began  with  its  great  author's  announcing  dF 
himself  to  his  people,  under  the  title — **  I  am,  that  I 
am:''  or  the  self  existent  and  one  only  God;  and 
having  nothing  in  common  with  the  fictitious  deities^ 
the  worship  of  whom  made  up  the  dark  cloud  of  idola- 
try, at  that  time  spreading  its  covering  over  the  whole 
cace  of  apostate  mankind.  To  us,  who  possess  the 
more  ample  disclosures  of  the  Christian  revelatioDi 
this  intimation  introductory  to  the  commandments, 
should  occasionally  bring  to  minri  the  more  important 
truth  that  they  are  from  God,  who  hath  now  made 
known  those  his  eternal  counsels;  the  object  of  which, 
is  a  recovery  from  a  worse  slavery  than  that  of  EgypC 
-^the  slavery  of  sin,  and  subjection  to  the  dominion 
of  the  apostate  Being,  through  whose  malice  it  found 
an  entrance  into  the  world. 

First  commandment-— "  Thou  shalt  have-  none 
other  Gods,  but  me«"  The  folly  of  atheism  seems  to 
have  been  considered  as  so  conspicuous,  that  there 
was  not  occasion  to  require  any  positive  precept  con- 
eerning  the  acknowledging  of  a  God;  and  that  the 
prohibition  of  false  gods,  was  the  only  matter  to  be. 
attended  to.  And  indeed,  whatever  some  speculative 
individuals  may  have  wickedly  obtruded  on  the  world, 
that  deserves  the  name  of  atheism;  there  never  was, 
and  there  never  will  be  a  social  body  held  together, 
without  a  popular  belief  in  an  intelligence,  superiour 
to  that  possessed  by  mortals,  and  vested  in  one,  who 
b  the  rewarder  of  the  good,  and  the  punisher  of  the 
wicked.  But  besides;  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice 
of  a  principle  reasonable  in  itself,  and  required  by  the 
brevity  of  the  present  summary.  I'he  principle  ie, 
thaC  the  negative  precept  implies  the  affirmative  of 
the  opposite  to  the  matter  spoken  of:  that  is,  as  appli* 
cable  in  the  present  instance,  the  prohibition  ot  having 
no  other  Gods  than  one,  implies  the  having  of  him  as 
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an  object  of  adoration,  with  all  the  consequences  in- 
volved in  it.  There  will  be  noticed,  as  we  go  along, 
some  other  rules  of  construction,  similar  to  this.  Lest 
it  should  seem  too  great  a  liberty  of  interpretation,  we 
flbould  remark,  that  it  pjows  out  of  the  circumstance, 
of  there  being  a  further  unfolding  of  the  matter  of  the 
ten  commandments,  in  the  other  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch; and  especially  in  Deuteronomy.  The  admirable 
precepts  contained  in  that  book  are  declared  to  be 
delivered  under  divine  command:  and  therefore  the 
hws  of  the  two  tables — as  they  are  called — can  no 
ddierwise  be  considered  as  an  entire  code;  tlian  under ' 
Ae  presumption  of  its  containing  in  substance,  what 
Upss  elsewhere  to  be  more  largely  opened  and  morc^ 
ijpccnlly  applied. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Creed,  we  considered  the  ex- 
iMeaoe  of  a  divine  Being,  as  that  to  which  there  should 
be  fefenTd  whatever  concerns  his  agency  in  nature, 
ih  providence,  and  in  grace.  Here,  it  will  be  more  to 
die  porpose,  to  consider  his  will,  as  the  paramount 
nit  of  whatever  is  obligatory  on  man,  in  regard  to 
HHm  he  is  to  be,  or  to  what  he  is  to  perform.  There 
ire  too  many  ways  of  setting  up  another  standard,  as  in 
ttoffd  fitness;  or  in  the  beauty  of  virtue;  or  in  social 
^00^  or— what  is  the  most  common  of  all  and  the  oft- 
prostituted — in  the  law  of  honour.  It  is  not  here 
t,  that  these  principles  are  without  their  use;  on 
OMtFarVf  they  are  all  excellent,  as  subsidiaries. 
Wbot  is  amrmed  is,  that  man,  as  a  moral  being,  is 
die  ftiAject  of  a  law;  that  there  can  be  no  law  without 
ft^^anction;  and  that  the  sanction,  in  the  present  case, 
ii  die  approbation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  disappro- 
faition  on  the  other,  of  the  Almighty  lawgiver.  Uon- 
Ijbming  every  scheme  of  morals,  which  rests  them  on 
ally  other  ground,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  affirm— iiot 
Aat  it  is  absolutely  Atheism,  but — that  it  contains 
whatever  of  that  dark  system  has  a  tendency  to  corrupt 
Ae  conscience^and  to  demoralize  the  conduct.  Under 
such  a  scheme,  there  may  remain  some  motives  to 
the  abstaining  from  injuries,  and  even  to  the  perform- 
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ance  of  laudable  actions:  but  the  motives  will  not  be 
such,  as  are  a  counterpoise  to  the  passions  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  adequate  to  the  exigences  of  human 
life.  These  remarks  have  been  dictated  by  the  con- 
sideration,  that  the  contrary  position  is  the  very  soul 
of  many  of  our  modern  theories  of  infidelity;  and  that 
it  is  made  to  steal  on  the  attention,  and  to  conciliate 
approbation,  not  in  the  undisguised  forms  of  irreligion 
and  of  vice;  but  with  the  imposing  appearance  of 
being  friendly  to  virtue,  and  especially  to  beneficence 
in  all  its  exercises. 

Second  commandment:  ^*  Thou  shalt  not  make  to 
thyself  any  graven  image,  nor  the  likenss  of  any  thing 
that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in 
the  water  under  the  earth.  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down. 
to  them  nor  worship  them:  for  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am 
a  jealous  God;  and  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of 
them  that  hate  me;  and  show  mercy  unto  thousands 
in  them  that  love  me,  and  keep  my  commandments." 

It  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  corruption  of  human  na« 
ture,  and  of  the  constant  tendency  of  our  frailties  to 
draw  us  off  from  the  acknowledgment  of  one  only 
God,  the  creator  and  the  preserver  of  all  things,  visible 
and  invisible;  when  we  find,  that  in  like  manner  as  the 
Jewish  Church  became  the  worshippers  of  wood  and 
stone,  notwithstanding  these  opposing  instructions,  so 
positive  and  expressed  in  such  varied  phraseology,  as 
indicates  extraordinary  desire  to  be  explicit;  the  whole 
Christian  Church  for  many  ages,  and  the  gpreater  part 
of  it  at  the  present  day,  have  fallen  into  the  same 
errour,  by  making  to  themselves  images  of  men  and 
women,  and  by  falling  down  and  wonihipping  them; 
contrary  to  the  tenour  of  this  commandment.  What 
though  a  distinction  is  taken  between  a  higher  and 
an  inferiour  grade  of  worship:  it  is  not  materially  dif^ 
ferent  from  what  was  professed  by  the  ancient  heathen; 
in  the  *  adoration  of  the  image  of  their  Jupiter,  and  in 
that  paid  to  deities  of  inferiour  note. 
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What  looks  like  an  involuntary  confession  of  un- 
faithfulness, is  the  liberty  taken  with  the  second  of 
the  Commandments.  In  the  form  in  which  they  are 
exhibited  by  the  Roman  Church,  tliis  commandment 
is  consolidated  with  the  first,  and  sometimes  even 
omitted.  But  as  the  Commandments  are  expressly 
declared  to  amount  to  ten,  in  Deut.  4.  13.  and  else* 
where;  to  make  up  for  the  omission  or  consolidation, 
the  tenth  is  divided  into  two;  although  the  subject  of 
it  is  one^ — the  prohibiting  of  the  coveting  of  what  is 
our  neighbours*,  applied  to  different  articles  of  his 
rights,  in  regard  to  what  we  call  the  second  com* 
mandment,  it  is  affirmed  on  the  other  side,  to  be  a 
mere  continuation  of  the  first.  This  lessens  the  weight 
of  the  commandment,  as  having  for  its  sole  object,  a 
corruption  to  which  the  Israelites  were  so  manifestly 
prone:  although  the   prohibition  stands  in   its  full 
force,  against  the  ofiering  of  adoration  to  any  object  of 
sense.  This  part  of  the  subject  ought  not  to  be  left, 
without  a  solemn  caution  to  every  one  within  hear- 
ing, against  the  least  approach  towards  the  species  of 
worship  forbidden  in  the  second  commandment:  not 
only  forbidden,  but  in  terms  strongly  expressive  of 
the  displeasure  of  almighty  God,  at  the  doing  so  in 
any  form.  Fidelity  to  sacred  truth  requires  to  add^ 
that  all  invocation  of  departed  saints,  and  all  prostra^ 
tion  of  the  body  before  their  images  and  their  pic- 
tures, or  before  such  artificial  representations  of  any 
sort,  lies  under  the  pressure  of  the  prohibition  in  the 
text.  But  it  would  be  a  perversion  of  what  is  now  de* 
livered,  if  it  should  excite  in  any  mind  the  spirit  of 
intolerance  towards  others,  because  of  any  practices 
which  we  condemn.  [^See  Dissertation  V.] 

It  may  be  proper,  before  we  leave  this  command- 
ment, to  take  notice  of  what  it  affirms,  of  God^s  vi- 
siting of  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  children;  and  of 
his  showing  mercy  to  the  offspring  of  those  who  love 
him.  In  the  former  kind  of  visitation,  some  have 
fouhd  a  stumbling  block;  but  with  little  reason,  be- 
cause thev  need  but  to  look  around  them  in  the  world, 
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to  remark  in  what  a  variety  of  ways  children  have 
disease  and  suffering  entailed  on  them,  by  the  ex- 
cesses of  their  parents;  and  not  only  so,  but  how  na- 
turally  irretigion  and  immorality  in  the  one,  tend  to 
corrupt  the  consciences  of  the  other;  this  however  not 
entirely  silencing  the  testimonies  which  he  lias  given 
of  himself,  in  his  works  and  in  their  own  hearts;  so 
as  to  be  a  ground  of  moral  responsibility.  But  if  the 
difficulty  arise  from  a  supposed  extension  of  the  visi- 
tation to  another  life,  this  is  a  mistake  of  the  meaning* 
There  is  not  only  no  such  intimation  in  the  place,  but 
it  is  contrary  to  many  places  in  the  Scriptures.  Here 
surely  must  apply  what  God  said  by  tlie  mouth  of 
the  prophet  Ezekiel — **  The  son  shall  not  die  for  the 
iniquity  of  the  father;  the  righteousness  of  the  right- 
eous shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
wicked  shall  be  upon  him."* 

In  addition  to  what  is  here  said,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  the  Isiraelitish  nation  were  under  a 
peculiar  dispensation  of  Providence;  constituting  a 
closer  connexion  than  that  occurring  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  ai&irs,  between  a  virtuouis  cpnduct  and 
temporal  prosperity,  and  between  sin — Especially  na- . 
tional  sin,  as  was  that  of  publick  idolatry — and  its  me- 
rited punishment.  How  awfully  the  threfitefung  was 
carried  into  effect  towards  the  Jewish  natlpn,  by  their 
frequent  subjection  to  their  enemies,  by  diisasters  in 
various  ways,  and  finally  by  their  captivity  in  Baby- 
lon, we  need  but  to  read  their  history  to  be  convinced 
of.  The  rewarding  of  perseverance  in  the  worship  of 
the  one  true  God,  to  a  thousand  geherationa,  is  a 
strong  way  of  expressing,  that  the  mercy  of  God 
transcends  his  justice  in  their  respective  efl^ts;  there 
being  still  understood  a  perseverance  of  posterity  in 
the  true  religion;  apostacy  from,  whicb  would  of 
course  transfer  them  from  being  the  subjects  of  the 
promise,  to  a  liability  to  the  threatening. 

Third  commandment:  '^  Thou  shalt  not  take  the 

•  Ezekiel  18.  SO. 
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name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain;  for  the  Lord  will 
not  hold  him  guiltless,  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain." 
We  must  here  call  into  view  another  of  the  phnci. 
pies  adverted  to,  as  arising  out  of  the  brevity  of  tlie 
code.  The  principle  is,  that  under  the  prohibition  of 
any  crime  of  the  highest  grade,  there  must  be  also 
understood  every  inferiour  crime  of  the  same  kind,  and 
issuing  from  the  same  &ulty  state  of  mind;  although 
not  found  in  the  same  degree  of  malignity.  In  order 
to  give  consistency  to  the  application  of  the  principle^ 
it  should  appear,  that  every  sin,  brought  under  the 
sense  of  the  prohibition,  should  have  been  expressly 
prohibited  by  Moses,  in  his  other  precepts;  delivered 
for  the  full  unfolding  of  the  contents  of  the  law,  re- 
duced to  the  narrow  compass  of  the  two  tables- 
It  has  been  commonly  understood — and  there  are 
some  places  in  scripture  which  support  the  construe- 
tioo---4hat  the  prominent  crime  here  in  view  is  per- 
jury. Certainly9  it  is  the  highest  instance  of  a  profane 
use  of  the  sacred  name  of  God:  and  great  as  the  crime 
is  in  itself  it  is  much  aggravated  by  its  tendency  to 
dissolve  the  bands  of  society;  overwhelming  all  legal 
government  in  uproar  and  anarchy:  because  it  hias 
been  found,  under  all  the  forms  of  government  which 
have  existed,  that  justice  cannot  be  administered«  nor 
securi^  for  true  testimony  be  obtained,  otherwise 
than  through  the  medium  df  an  appeal  to  the  invisible 
Witness  of  our  thoughts  as  of  our  actions. 

Although  this  is  the  highest  enormity,  coming 
within  the  precincts  of  the  prohibition;  the  very  letter 
of  it  applies  closely  to  the  irreverent  mention  of  tlie 
name  of  thp  Creator,  in  any  way;  and  to  all  forms  of 
words,  wbidk  imply  the  invoking  of  bis  name  use* 
Icssly  to  a  transaction.  There  are  so  many  obvious 
arguments  against  such  foolish  practices,  and  they  are 
so  contrary  even  to  decorum;  that  the  onljf  conside* 
ration  whM:h  shall  be  now  presented^  is  one  arising  out 
of  the  general  subject  of  this  lecture.  The  considera* 
tion  b,  that  the  law  before  us  is  designed  to  sustain  the 
sanction  of  all  law — the  wiU  of  the  sovereign  Ruler  of 
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men  and  angels.  On  the  ground  of  temporal  interest 
or  of  character,  a  man  may  see  cause  to  avoid  a  cer- 
tain  evil  action,  or  to  i^rform  a  certain  good  one:  but 
independently  on  his  responsibility  to  a  divine  Being, 
he  can  have  no  motive  to  the  moral  discipline  of  his 
mind;  and  to  avoid  what  is  evil  in  disposition  and  in 
intention.  Can  this  be  so;  and  can  it  be  otherwise, 
than  that  every  profane  act  has  a  tendency  to  impair 
inward  rectitude;  and  to  lessen  the  security  of  that 
which  is  outward  also,  in  the  event  of  any  extraordi- 
nary temptation?  One  would  suppose,  that  it  must  be 
a  precarious  kind  of  virtue,  for  which  no  good  reason 
can  be  given,  independently  on  interest  or  reputation* 
But  these  motives  out  of  the  question,  it  is  di^cult 
to  conceive,  why  any  man  or  any  woman  should  be 
bound  by  the  requisitions  of  integrity — and  that  at 
the  expense  of  resisting  temptation — independently 
on  the  sense  of  responsibility  to  a  divine  being.  Surely 
then  this  being  cannot  be  habitually  dishonoured, 
without  a  weakening  of  the  sanction  of  his  authority; 
and  without  rendering  the  virtue  of  the  party  dependent 
on  the  changes  of  interest  and  of  opinion;  and  even  on 
circumstances  enabling  to  brave  every  danger  w*hich 
may  be  hazarded. 

The  crime  of  false  speaking  has  been  always  con- 
sidered as  coming  under  the  censure  of  this  command; 
because  as  he  who  speaks,  professes  to  speak  the  truth; 
and  as  God,  wiiether  invoked  or  not,  is  the  witness  of 
the  transaction,  and  the  arbiter  between  the  speaker 
and  the  person  addressed;  here  is  an  unequivocal  set- 
ting at  nought  of  a  regard  of  his  omniscience.  Certain 
it  is,  that  there  is  no  one  of  the  Ten  ComniandmentSt 
under  which  lying  so  naturally  falls:  and  yet  it  must 
Iiave  been  considered  as  coming  under  one  of  them^ 
being  elsewhere  found  in  the  divine  prohibitions  by 
themouthi^f  Moses;  as  in  Leviticus  19.  11 — "  Ye 
shall  not  ***  deal  falsely,  neither  lie  one  to  another." 
There  is  no  vice,  the  guilt  of  which  is  so  much  dimi* 
nished  to  the  minds  of  those  who  practise  it,  as  the 
fancy  that  lying  cannot  be  criminal,  in  cases  in  which 
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QO  harm  to  others  is  to  be  the  result.  It  seems  scarcely 
possible^  that  this  can  be  presumed  in  any  case,  even 
considered  in  itself;  For  it  often  happens,  that  incon- 
venience and  even  mischief  ensues,  where  nothing  of 
the  sort  was  contemplated.  Besides,  it  cannot  be 
foreseen,  in  what  degree  the  supposed  harmless  vio« 
lation  of  a  law  may  affect  the  principle  of  it  in  the 
minds  of  others;  and  thus  produce  aii  endless  series 
of  transgression.  But  above  all;  the  word  of  God, 
not  knowing  any  such  distinction,  has  given  the  wam- 
ingt  that  **  all  liars  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake 
which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone,  which  is  the 
second  death."* 

Fourth  commandment:  **  Remember  that  thoa 
keep  holy  the  Sabbath  Day:  six  days  shalt  thou  labour 
and  do  all  that  thou  hast  to  do.  But  the  seventh  day 
is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  In  it  tliou  shalt 
do  no  manner  of  work:  thou  and  thy  son,  and  thy 
daughter;  thy  man  servant  and  thy  maid  servant,  thy 
cattle,  and  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates.  For 
in  six  days  the  Liord  made  heaven  and  earth;  the  sea 
and  all  that  in  them  is;  and  rested  the  seventh  day; 
wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  haJ-i 
lowed  it.'* 

There  are  questions  moved  concerning  the  date  of 
this  appointment;  its  duration;  and  how  far  it  is  now 
binding  on  the  Christian  Church. 

The  blessing  of  the  seventh  day,  is  mentioned  in 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  Genesis,  at  the  closing  of  the 
act  of  the  creation;  but  this  is  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  done  without  any  intimation  of  an  appoint- 
ment in  paradise,  and  only  to  account  for  its  being 
made  to  the  children  of  Israel,  in  the  wilderness* 
Certain  it  is,  that  we  meet  with  no  instance  of  an  actual 
hallowing  of  the  Sabbath,  until  we  reach  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Exodus:  and  the  manner  of  the 
giving  and  the  receiving  of  the  institution  carries 
strong  appearances  of  its  not  being  familiar  to  the 
Israelites.   This  seems  not  easily  accounted  for,  if  it 

•  Rcy,  xxi.  8. 
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had  been  observed  by  their  patriarchal  forefadiers;  of 
ivhich  also,  there  is  not  a  hint  in  their  history.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  thought  to  be  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  a  reference  to  the  subject:  it  is  ia 
Ihe  bringing  of  the  ofierings  of  Oun  and  of  Abel — 
"  in  process  of  time:  '*  or — as  the  original  more  strict- 
ly signifies — "at  the  end  of  days:"  which  is  argued 
to  imply  stated  returns  of  an  occasion  of  devotion: 
and  if  so,  what  more  natural,  than  that  it  should  be  in 
conformity  to  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  before 
declared?  If  the  day  .were  indeed  observed  by  Ae 
immediate  posterity  of  Adam;  the  memory  of  the  in- 
stitution must  have  in  time  sunk,  under  the  growing 
corruption  of  the  antediluvian  world:  and  we  are  left 
in  the  dark,  as  to  the  reasons  of  its  not  being  renewed 
to  Noah,  and  to  the  post-diluvian  patriarchs,  until  the 
dispensation  by  Moses.  It  is  the  silence  of  the  Jewish 
law* giver  on  the  point,  until  the  transaction  related  in 
the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Exodus,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  what  is  said  in  the  second  chapter  of  Ge- 
nesis, which  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion,  that  it  was 
first  introduced  by  him,  in  virtue  of  divine  command; 
and  that  the  said  place  in  Genesis,  may  be  interpreted 
as  the  reason  of  an  institution  made  after  so  long  a 
lapse  of  time. 

In  regard  to  its  duration;  it  appears  evident,  that  so 
far  as  regarded  the  authority  of  the  injunction  to 
the  Israelites,  and  unless  some  new  obligation  can  be 
shown,  the  institution  ceased  even  in  relation  to  Jew- 
ish converts  to  Christianity ,  at  the  destruction  of  their 
religious  polity;  and  that  it  never  extended  to  the 
Gentile  Christians.  Of  this  there  shall  be  t^ven  but 
one  proof;  it  being  decisive  to  the  point*  It  is  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  **  Let 
no  man,  therefore,  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink, 
or  in  respect  of  a  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  mooh^ 
or  of  the  Sabbath  days."*  Here  the  Sabbath  is 
considered  as  falling  with  the  whole  body  of  the  ritual 
law  of  Moses.    And  this  may  show  the'  reasoni  on 

•  Col.  u.  16. 
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wbich  our  Church  avoids  the  calling  of  her  day  of 
publick  worship — "the  Sabbath."  It  is  never  so 
called  in  the  New  Testament:  And  in  the  primitive 
Church,  the  term  "  Sabbatizing,"  carried  with  it  the 
reproach  of  a  leaning  to  the  abrogated  observances  of 
the  law. 

But  on  the  ceasing  of  the  Sabbath,  with  the  moral 
reason  of  it  remaining — ^that  is,  in  the  duty  of  social 
worship,  and  in  the  utility  of  there  being  regular  re* 
tumsof  opportunities  of  it,  the  apostles  of  our  Saviour 
qipointed^  that  there  should  be,  as  before,  one  day  in 
seven  thus  appropriated;  but  preferring  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  in  memory  of  the  resurrection.  Hence  it 
is  called  in  one  place  in  scripture  "  the  Lord's  day."^ 
And  there  are  other  places  which  show,  that  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  was  the  stated  time  to  assemble  for 
publick  worship.  Perhaps  **  the  Lord's  day''  may  be 
coMidered  as  die  most  suitable  name  for  the  Chris* 
tian  Sabbath.  And  yet  there  is  no  need  for  such  stiffs 
ness  in  this  matter,  as  to  fault  the  use  of  the  word  '^Sun* 
day,"  which  prevails  in  our  liturgy.  The  early  Chris- 
tians conformed  to  the  customs  of  their  heathen 
neighbours,  in  the  calling  of  the  days  and  the  months. 
In  proof  of  this,  I  shall  refer  to  one  authority  only* 
It  is  that  of  Justin,  a  blessed:  martyr;  quoted  in  a 
preceding  lecture,  as  writing'  within  half  a  century 
after  the  last  of  the  apostles.  Jusdn,  in  de^ribing  the 
worship  of  Christians,  as  then  performed  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  applies  to  it  tbs  name  of  *^  Sunday." 

It  is  hoped,  that  the  view  here  taken  of  the  subject 
will  enable  us  to  answer  the  third  question, — How  far 
the' appointment  of  the  Sabbath  is  now  binding  on  the 
Christian  Church* 

If  the  principles  stated  be  correct;  it  follows,  that 
whatever  rests  only  on  any  precept  to  the  Israelites,  is 
done  away.  But  the  object  now  being  simply  the 
uses  attached  to  publick  and  private  devotion,  and  to 
rdi^ous  instruction  received  or  given,  the  spirit  of 
the  appointment  remains;  dictating  the  means  the 

•  Rev.  i.  10. 
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best  adapted  to  the  accomplishing  of  these  uses,  and 
prohibiting  whatever  interreres  with  the  same.  This 
is  to  be  understood,  ^ith  the  exception  of  works  of 
necessity  and  those  of  mercy:  so  that  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  di£kring  materially  as  it  does  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  Jewish  people,  if  there  be  any 
employment  conducing  to  the  civil  weal,  which  can- 
not be  suspended  on  the  Lord's  day  without  the  defeat* 
ing  of  the  very  object;  it  seems  to  follow,  that  the  sus* 
pension  may  be  dispensed  with,  under  such  regulations 
of  alternate  labour,  as  will  be  consistent  with  the  inte* 
rests  of  civil  life;  without  destroying,  although  doubU 
less  abridging  the  religious  privileges  of  the  persons 
so  employed.  In  addition  to  this,  the  latitude  here 
taken  embraces  sudi  occa^nal  occupation,  as  may 
prevent  great  loss:  such  as  the  gathering  in  of  the 
harvest;  when  it  might  otherwise  be  ruined  or  matcri* 
ally  damaged,  by  an  un&vourable  state  of  the  weather* 
This  instance  b  here  given  in  consequence  of  findings 
that  on  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  emperourst  and 
when  they  began  to  make  laws  for  the  hallowing  of 
the  Lord's  day,  this  was  one  of  the  exceptions:  whidi 
would  not  have  been  made,  had  it  been  alien  from  the 
sense  of  the  Church,  in  her  state  then  existing;  and 
to  which  she  had  attained,  after  the  fiery  trials  of  ten 
heavy  persecutions.  What  has  been  here  said,  is 
deemed  to  be  nothiin|  more,  than  what  is  consonant 
to  the  saying  of  our  Saviour,  that  ^*  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.^ 

Cases  of  difficulty  and  of  emei^ncy  being  out  of 
the  question;  there  can  be  nothing  dearer,  tmui  thMt 
persons  who  have  their  time  and  their  conduct  at  their 
own  disposal,  are  bound  to  spend  the  Lord^s  day  in 
•audi  a  manner,  as  shall  answer  the  purposes  of  the  ap« 
pointment.  It  is  not  here  said— for  it  is  not  thoughl— 
that  they  are  bound  to  a  degree  of  precision  amcted 
by  some,  forUdding  the  ordinary  civilities  of  li^s;  or 
such  exercise  ot  the  limbs  of  persons  in  sedentary  em» 
payments,  as  may  be  beneficial  to  their  health.  But 
all  habits  of  living  which  prevent  either  masters  and 
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mistresses  of  families  or  their  children  and  their  ser* 
vants,  irom  the  devotions  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
eloaet,  and  any  thing  under  the  name  either  of  busi* 
ness  or  of  amusement  having  the  same  efiect,  is  con* 
trary  to  the  Christian  character;  contrary  to  it  in  i 
pointy  which  wise  men  have  always  held  essential  to  the 
maintainiDg  of  the  visible  profession  of  Christianity; 
and  not  onfy  this,  but  to  the  maintaining  of  a  popular 
r^rd  to  law,  to  order,  and  to  decorum* 

f'iftb  commandment*  *'  Honour  thy  fether  and  thy 
mother;  that  ihy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land,  which 
Ihe  Lofd,  thy  God  giveth  thee." 

There  is  a  peculiarity  attached  to  this  conunand,  in 
the  mention  of  long  life  as  the  recompense  of  obedi^ 
eiice«  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Mosaick  dispensation 
leatedmore  than  the  Christian  does,  on  temporal 
promises.  Doubtless,  under  the  especial  Providence 
stipulated  and  extended  to  the  Jews,  there  was  in  sub* 
stance  a  perfi^rmance  of  the  promise,  while  their  eco* 
oomy  continued*  Ahhough  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be 
cbumed  by  Christians;  it  helps  to  show  the  extraordi- 
nary importance  of  the  precept,  to  which  such  a  bless- 
ing was  attached;  and  which  is  accordingly  distin- 
giiiahed  by  St.  Paul  as  ^*  the  first  commandment 
with  promise/'* 

looeed,  there  can  be  no  duty  nnore  evident  in  the 
eondition  of  humanity,  than  the  honouring  of  parents; 
tfie  relation  between  parent  and  child  being  die  most 
essential  of  all  the  relations,  to  the  perpetuating  of  the 
qiecies— the  perpetuating  of  it  under  such  circum- 
fltanoes,  as  that  every  succeeding  generation  may  be 
prnared  &x  the  stations  which  they  are  respectively 
to  ml,  by  the  acquired  knowledge  and  experience  cf 
die  generation  wnich  they  are  to  succeed:  and  yet,  the 
duty  thus  lying  on  the  former  cannot  be  discharged, 
without  a  due  sustaining  of  their  authority;  which  ac« 
c<M:dingly,  is  the  object  of  the  present  precept.  Hon* 
our  impl^  respect:  now  although  respect,  as  exist* 
ii^  in  die  mind,  will  depend  as  to  degree  on  the  opin* 

*Epht  vi.  s. 
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ion  entertained  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  paid;  there 
is  always  in  the  parental  character,  that  which  chaU 
lenges  this  homage*  to  the  extent  which  the  necessi- 
ties and  the  charities  of  life  require;  and  especially 
which  forbids  all  disrespect,  and  much  more,  dl  rude* 
ness  and  contempt. 

The  respect  which  comes  under  the  article  oi 
honour,  must  be  accompanied  by  affection.  Now 
although  no  man  can  be  intitled  to  love,  accommodated 
to  virtues  not  possessed  by  him;  nm*  to  gratitude^'for 
benefits  not  bestowed;  it' scarcely  ever  happens  be- 
tween parent  and  child,  that  there  have  not  been  oil 
the  part  of  the  former,  some  tenderness,  some  caresy 
and  some  assiduities,  which  ought  to  have  the  cfect 
of  exciting  correspondent  sensibilities  in  the  btter. 
In  any  extraordinary  cases  of  the  abandonment  of  off* 
spring,  or  of  hearts  without  feeling  for  the  helpless- 
ness of  their  infant  years;  it  b  not  here  said,  that  love 
is  a  property  of  the  duty. 

The  result  of  respect  and  of  affection-^and  what  in 
indeed  due  independently  on  them — is  the  obedience 
of  children,  to  all  the  lawful  commands  of  their  pa* 
rents*  That  restriction  is  added,  because  in  the  event 
of  commands  contrary  to  what  we  owe  to  a  common 
father  in  heaven,  the  prerogatives  of  this  higher  charac* 
ter  are  to  bear  down  the  authority  of  the  other.  Nei- 
ther  should  the  reverence,  which  is  the  principle  of 
the  obedience,  forbid  a  child  from  beholding  any  vice 
of  his  parent  in  such  a  point  of  view,  as  to  prevent  an 
imitation  of  it.  This  is  particularly  referred  to  by  tlie 
prophet  F.zekiel;  who  speaks  of  a  '*  son's  seeing  ail 
his  father's  sins  which  he  hath  done,  and  considering^ 
and  doing  not  such  like;"  and  promises  as  the  result, 
that  the  son  **  shall  save  his  soul  alive."* 

Agreeably  to  the  assumed  liberality  of  construc- 
tion, and  the  reason  on  which  it  is  founded,  the  ho- 
nour exacted  of  children  implies  the  duties  oi  the 
parenuil  character;  to  which  its  rights  have  been  ac- 
commodated.   Those  duties  comprehend  sopporty 

*  Ch.  xviii.  U9 
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piDtectiony  instruction,  and  a  good  exain{>le;  and  faiU 
urc  in  any  one  of  tliese  points,  incurs  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibiliQr.  There  are  few  parents,  who  manifest 
insensibility  to  the  temporal  prospects  of  their  off- 
spring:  and  where  this  is  found,  the  rarity  of  it  is  a 
demonstration,  how  much  it  depresses  below  the  level 
of  bumaniQr.  The  more  common  errour,  is  the  not 
educating  of  children  as  heirs  of  immortality:  and 
yet,  an  account  of  this  b  to  be  rendered,  when  the 
lelations  of  life  will  be  lost  in  an  equality  in  which  we 
shall  all  stand,  to  answer  for  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body. 

But  further;  according  to  the  principles  assumed, 
resulting  from  the  brevity  of  the  Decalogue,  and 
ander  regard  had  to  the  &ct,  that  its  duties  are  fur* 
ther  unfolded  in  the  Pentateuch;  the  parental  rela- 
tion  must  be  considered  as  extending  its  principle  to 
tbat  whidi  exists  between  civil  rulers,  and  the  people 
committed  to  their  charge*  It  is  a  relation  resulting 
fix>m  the  will  of  God,  manifested  in  human  nature  and 
the  condition  of  the  world.  Therefore  a  like  reason 
to  that  which  requires  children  to  honour  their  pa- 
rents,  requires  subjects  or  citizens  to  honour  those, 
who  are  the  common  fathers  of  the  state.  That  is  the 
happiest  state  of  society,  in  which  the  rights  of  the 
one,  and  the  freedom  of  the  other,  are  defined  and 
secured  by  wise  and  equal  laws.  But  independently 
on  all  human  laws,  the  unconstitutional  resistance  of 
dvil  ai>thority  is  a  high  crime;  which  is  also  more 
or  less  the  character  of  all  contumelious  treatment  of 
our  civil  superiours,  and  all  maligning  of  their  mo- 
tives and  of  their  actions. 

The  plan  of  interpretation  extends  also  to  the  rela- 
tion between  pastor  and  people.  The  duties  of  the 
finrmer  cannot  be  carried  into  effect,  without  there 
being  in  the  latter  a  reasonable  measure  of  respect  to 
his  persoti,  and  reverence  of  his  instructions.  Even 
in  the  case  of  inconsistency  of  his  conduct  with  his 
profession;  although  it  does  not  exempt  him  from 
censure,  yet  the  ground  of  this  should  not  be  enter- 
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tained  too  hastily;  nor  should  it  be  passed  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  wound  religion  through  his  sides# 

Lastly,  the  plan  comprehends  the  relation  between 
master  or  mistress  and  servant.  Indeed  the  interests 
of  humanity  require,  chat  this  should  resemble  the 
relation  between  parent  and  child,  more  than  any 
other  that  has  been  named.  The  relation  arises  out  ai 
the  mutual  wants  of  mankind:  and  if  the  happiness  of 
domestick  life  requires  honour  from  children  to  thdr 
parents,  it  requires  the  same  from  servants  to  their 
masters  and  their  mistresses.  And  if  in  the  former 
case,  the  right  of  the  superiour  implies  his  duties,  the 
principle  must  have  a  similar  operation  in  the  latter. 

Sixth  commandment.  **  Thou  shalt  do  no  murw 
der.''  This  is  the  wilful  taking  away  of  the  life  of  a 
fellow  creature,  without  lawful  authority  to  thate£EcGt» 
and  without  its  being  in  punishment  for  crime.  How 
preeminent  murder  stands  in  scripture,  as  a  cause  ef 
the  highest  punishment  which  society  can  inflict,  ap» 
pears  in  this,  that  when  the  earth  was  to  be  repeopled 
after  the  flood,  the  only  law  given  to  Noah  wlwsh  can 
be  called  municipal,  was-—**  He  that  sheddeth  man's 
Mood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.'' 

It  is  evident,  that  without  an  actual  commisaiott 
of  this  crime,  there  may  be  an  approach  to  it  in 
bodily  injuries,  which  either  endanger  life,  or  cause 
it  to  be  a  burden.  And  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether 
it  should  be  called  an  approach  to  the  crime,  or  this 
itself  in  all  its  horrours;  when  any  person,  dq)endeiit 
for  his  or  her  happiness  on  another,  has  health  and 
spirits,  and  perl^ps  life  itself  wasted  away,  by  cmd 
and  unkind  treatment. 

But  we  may  go  further  still,  and  remark,  that  the 
moral  reasons  against  murder  extend  in  a  degree  to 
the  passions  which  impel  to  it.  This  is  evidently  the 
principle,  on  which  our  Saviour  brings  causeless  and 
excessive  anger,  under  the  present  precept.  For  be 
is  not  adding  to  the  law,  as  some  suppose^  but  de* 
scribing  the  operation  of  the  spirit  of  it.  In  propor* 
tion  to  the  magnitude  of  any  evUf  must  be  die  depra^ 
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viCjr  of  a  dispo^tion  which  makes  us  in  dan^  of 
oommilting  it;  and  which  is  an  actual  commission  of 
it  in  inclination. 

Seventh  commandment.  *'  Thou  shalt  not  com* 
Hut  adultery/' 

There  needs  not  any  display  of  the  enormity  of 
the  prohibited  evil;  or  any  proofs  of  its  being  the 
woral  of  invasions  of  private  and  domestick  peace* 
But  it  may  be  prqper  to  remark,  that  under  the 
Christian  law«  not  only  polygamy^  but  marriage 
grounded  on  divorce^  except  in  the  case  of  infidelity 
to  die  marriage  vow,  is  adultery  in  the  eye  of  God;  • 
however  either  of  them  may  be  sanctioned  by  the 
hwBof  man. 

Under  this  commandment^  acccH^ing  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  assumed^  we  mttst  consider 
the  Ugliest  grade  of  ofience,  as  comprehending  all 
lower  grades  of  it,  reducible  under  its  principle.  Ac- 
cording to  thb,  there  is  forbidden  all  unsanctioned 
amauai  intercourse  between  the  sexes.  In  order  to 
show  that  Moses,  in  unfolding  the  principles  of  the 
Decalogue,  extended  his  prohibitions  to  this  species 
of  crime,  I  shall  only  refer  to  Lev.  xix.  29  and  xxi.  9; 
and  to  Deuteronomy  xx.  21,  and  xxiii.  17.  And  in* 
deed  it  would  have  been  very  strange,  if  the  bw  of 
God,  even  under  the  old  economy,  had  tolerated  a 
species  of  oflence,  which  perhaps  is  more  fruitful  than 
any  other,  of  disease  and  death;  which  casts  off  chiU 
dien  from  the  tenderness  and  the  protection  of  their 
parenta;  and  which  besides  many  other  mischiefe^ 
tends  in  its  consequences  to  degrade  one  of  the  sexes, 
to  the  low  condition  of  serving  only  to  administer  to 
the  lawless  pasnons  of  the  other.  As  to  the  law  of  the 
New  Testament,  it  is  therein  declared  of  offenders 
against  the  precept,  in  the  present  sense  of  it,  that 
they  have  *'  no  inheritance  m  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  of  Christ;"*  and  that  they  ^*  shall  have  their  part 
in  the  lake  which  bumcth  with  fire  and  brimstone, 
which  is  the  second  death,  "t 

*  Eph.  V.  5^  t  Rer.  xxi.  a. 
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It  must  have  been  in  conformity  to  the  plan  of  ia» 
terpretation  here  adopted,  that  our  Saviour*  extends 
the  criminality^  of  the  adulterous  act,  to  the  passion 
which  impels  to  it:  not  as  adding  to  the  command- 
menty  but  as  reducing  under  its  principle  whatever 
tends  to  the  crime  forbidden  in  it. 

£ighth  commandment.  ^*  Thou  shalt  not  steal.'* 

The  odious  nature  of  this  vice,  in  the  ordinaiy 
sense  of  the  term,  is  sufficiently  evident  in  the  infamy 
attached  to  it,  and  never  to  be  wiped  away.  But  the 
principle  of  the  precept  should  be  considered,  as  ex- 
tending to  all  injuring  of  our  neighbour  in  his  pro. 
perty;  to  overreaching  in  business;  to  the  availing 
of  ourselves  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  in  contrariety  to 
equity;  to  oppression  in  the  variety  of  ways,  to  which 
occasions  are  given  by  advantages  possessed  of  statioD 
or  of  wealth;  in  short  to  every  thing  shrinking  before 
that  high  spirit  of  social  law,  which  condemns  stealing 
itself,  on  hip^her  ground  than  that  of  the  infamy,  and 
of  any  human  punishment  pursuing  it.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  part  of  the  Mosaick  law  more  to  be  admired, 
than  the  precision  with  which  it  dealt  out  justice 
between  man  and  man.  And  as  to  the  morality  of  the 
Christian  system,  it  is  with  great  beauty  and  utility, 
that  the  whole  subject  is  brought  within  the  compass 
of  the  precept — **  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  Rien 
should  do  to  you,  even  so  do  to  them.'' 

Ninth  commandment:  ^^  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness  against  thy  neighbour." 

In  proportion  as  a  man  of  honourable  feelings  va* 
lues  his  reputation  above  any  other  worldly  interest, 
is  the  injury  done  to  him  by  raising  a  false  report 
to  his  disadvantage,  greater  than  that  of  defrauding 
him  of  his  property. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  crime  exists  in  its  princi- 
ple, when  a  tale  is  circulated,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
producing  of  its  efiect;  the  relater  not  having  certain 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  it.  And  even  where  this 

•  Matt.  V.  28. 
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b  done  in  levity,  from  talkativeness  and  to  dissipate 
the  time,  the  mischiefs  resulting  to  those  on  whose 
characters  the  firebrands  of  slander  light,  are  not  the 
less  fnim  their  being  cast  about  in  sport.  It  is  incal- 
culable, how  many  of  the  charities  of  life  would  be 
promoted,  and  how  many  of  its  broils  would  be  pre- 
vented, by  the  conscientious  observance  of  the  pre- 
sent precept;  not  only  in  the  strict  letter,  but  by  an 
extension  of  it  to  whatever  comes  under  its  spirit  and 
design.  Perhaps  there  is  no  feult,  which  more  than 
dlis  stains  the  profession  of  religion,  in  the  estinmtton 
of  those  who  make  none,  and  who  infer  that  there  can 
be  no  occasion  for  any,  if  it  may  consist  with  such 
ttiischievousness  as  this.  But  it  would  be  wiser  in 
them  to  look  at  the  gospel  morality,  as  it  is  in  itself; 
tnd  ah — thanks  be  to  God — it  is  practised  by  some* 
It  b  the  decbion  of  this  holy  law;  that  **  if  any  man 
flbeiA  to  be  religious,  and  bridleth  not  his  tongue, 
but  deceiveth  his  own  heart,  this  man's  religion  is 
vain."* 

Tenth  commandment:  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
fleighbour's  house;  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bour's wife;  nor  his  servant,  nor  his  maid,  nor  his 
ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  any  thing  that  is  his.'' 

The  Roman  Church,  as  was  intimated  before, 
because  of  their  consolidating  of  the  first  two  com- 
mandments in  one,  and  to  make  up  the  number  ten, 
divide  the  present  commandment  It  might  be  mag- 
nified into  six  commandments,  with  as  much  reasoii 
as  into  two.  To  diminish  this  obvious  inconsistency,  it 
became  necessary  to  contemplate  the  desire  of  the 
wife  of  another,  and  the  covetuig  of  his  goods,  as  a 
distinct  species  of  crime.  And  in  order  to  establish 
diis  distinction,  it  became  further  necessary,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  repetition 
cf  the  commandments  in  the  Fifth  Book  of  Deutero- 
nomy, ^*  the  w  ife'^  stands  before  the  house.  But  in  the 
original  delivery  of  the  law,  as  it  is  in  the  tweotictb 

*  James  L  36. 
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chapter  of  Fxodus,  the  latter  article  precedes  the  rest* 
The  diflference  shows,  that  the  order  was  mere  matter 
of  accident;  and  that  the  coveting  of  what  another  has. 
an  exclusive  interest  in,  was  the  single  object  of  the 
commandment.* 

The  eighth  forbad  the  actual  taking  of  what  is  our 
neighbour's*  That  now  before  us  speaks  to  the  inward 
man  of  the  heart;  and  prevents  the  intrusion  even  of 
desire,  within  the  bounds  of  our  neighbour's  rights. 
For  even  this  is  sin  in  thought  and  intention,  and  ma^ 
lead  to  sin  in  act;  which  could  not  happen,  ^ere  it 
not  preceded  by  that  faulty  state  of  mind.  It  is  indeed 
highly  faulty,  not  only  as  it  respects  our  neighbour, 
but  as  it  argues  ingratitude  to  God,  the  giver  of  mer* 
cies,  whether  they  be  to  others  or  to  ourselves;  who 
has  bestowed  on  all,  sometimes  beyond  their  deairesi 
and  always  beyond  their  deserts;  and  to  whom  there«i 
fore  it  is  the  duty  of  every  individual,  *^in  whatever. 
state  he  is,  therewith  to  be  content«'*t 

The  Church,  having  exacted  the  repetition  ^  thc^ 
Ten  Commandments,  proceeds  to  arrange  the  con^ 
tents  of  them  under  two  heads;  keeping  in  view  the 
latitude  arising  from  the  principles  of  interpretatioap' 
which  have  been  here  adopted.  She  demaiids  of  the 
catecumen— '*  What  dost  thou  chiefly  learn  by  these 
commandments?"  Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to 
learn  any  thing  from  them,  which  she  has  not  noticed 
in  what  follows:  but  lest  some  thing  should  be  omit* 
ted  in  a  summary  so  important,  she  uses  the  qualifying 
term — "  chiefly ." 

The  catecumen  answers—**  1  learn  two  things—^ 

*  The  coveting^  of  the  wife  of  another,  is  evidently  here' 
cons'dered  as  a  dKtirct  !»pecies  of  sin,  from  &ny  which  caa 
property  come  under  the  seventh  comm  mdment.  This  pro* 
hibits  adultery,  expressly  as  to  act,  and  impliedly  astode* 
sire.  But  there  are  rther  incentives  which  may  excite  the 
desires  of  a  covetous  man.  ag-^inst  he  exclusive  interest  of 
a^fyther  in  his  wiic:  And  this  may  have  been  the  reason  of  to 
lifttle  stress  laid  in  scripture,  on  the  rank  which  tlie  preacift 
article  of  private  rights  holds  in  the  CDumeration. 

tPhiUp  if.  11. 
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my  duty  towards  God»  and  my  duty  towards  my 
neighbour."  The  common  treatises  on  morals  make 
the  division  of  duty  to  God,  to  our  neighbour,  and  to 
ourselves.  But  probably,  a  more  judicious  division 
b  found  in  that  of  the  Ciiurch.  Strictly,  indeed,  we  owe 
all  duty  to  God.  But  when  the  division  is  made  with 
a  reference  to  the  person  who  is  the  immediate  object 
of  the  duty;  it  would  seem,  that  there  should  be  con* 
templated  two  parties— the  party  from  whom  it  is  to 
come,  as  well  as  the  party  to  whom  it  is  to  be  directed. 

The  catecumen  is  then  questioned,  on  the  two 
beads  of  duty. 

On  the  first  he  answers—**  My  duty  towards  God 
b  to  believe  in  him;'^  that  is,  in  hb  existence,  in  hb 
perfecUons,  in  his  providence,  and  in  his  grace.  **  To 
rear  him:''  that  is,  to  revere  his  high  character,  and 
to  be  in  dread  of  his  judgments.  But  the  principle  b 
not  a  slavish  fear,  which  leads  to  superstitious  prac* 
tices;  because  it  is  coupled  with  **  to  love  himf '  this 
espressed  to  be  **  \\  ith  all  my  mind,  with  all  my  soul, 
and  with  all  my  strength:"  that  is,  whatever  comes 
under  the  denomination  of  the  understanding,  or  of 
the  will,  or  of  the  affections,  having  a  direction  to  this 
object,  in  himself  supremely  lovely,  without  the  dimi* 
nution  of  fault,  or  of  imperfection.  *^  To  worship 
lum:^'  in  an  acknowledgment  of  his  transcendant  ex* 
oellencies.  **  To  give  him  thanks:''  for  his  mercies 
of  creation,  of  providence,  and  of  redemption.  **  To 
put  my  whole  trust  in  him:"  the  reasons  of  which  are 
in  his  all-sufficiency,  in  our  own  weakness,  and  in  the 
indubitable  fact,  that  in  all  created  being,  there  is  no 
where  a  stay  of  dependence,  accommodated  to  the 
exigences  of  life,  and  much  less  to  those  of  death. 
•*  To  call  upon  him:"  in  expression  of  the  sense  of 
our  dependence,  and  supplication  for  whatever  b 
needful  for  our  souls  or  for  our  bodies.  ^'  To  ho- 
nour his  holy  name  and  his  word:"  uoz  merely 
to  avoid  the  profanation  of  his  name;  but  nv.ver 
to  speak,  or  even  to  think  of  it,  otherwise  than 
with  reverence.   That  the  like  reverence  of  mind,. 
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evidencing  itself  in  speech,  should  be  extended  to  his 
w  rd,  follows  from  iis  being  his;  with  the  important 
circumsiance  attached  to  it,  that  it  is  i>iven  by  him, 
to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation.  "  And  to  serve  him:*' 
in  obedience  to  his  precepts.  And  this  "  truly:"  the 
obedience  being  not  only  in  act,  but  in  the  mind* 
*•  .\11  the  days  of  my  lift  :'*  not  occasionally,  nor  as 
an  oblig  ition  which  can  have  an  end. 

Then  the  catecumen  answers  to  the  question— 
"  What  is  thy  duty  towards  thy  neighbour?'*— 
'^  My  duty  towards  my  neighbour  is  to  love  him  as 
mysell:**  Which  means,  not  the  losing  of  the  sense 
of  private  interest,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  good  of  all; 
it  being  obvious  of  such  general  love,  that  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  charities  due,  in  difierent  proportic^ns,' 
to  individuals;  but  the  yielding  .to  whatever  is  excel- 
lent and  commendable  in  another,  of  the  same  praise 
and  the  same  esteem,  as  if  it  were  a  property  of  our 
character.  '*  To  do  unto  all  men,  as  I  would  they 
should  do  unto  me:"  That  is,  as  I  might  reasonably 
expect  them  to  do,  on  the  8uppr>sition  of  an  exchange 
of  character  and  of  situation.  For  without  this  limi- 
tation, and  if  unreasonable  expectations  are  compre- 
hended, the  precept  might  exact  the  surrender  of  all 
private  right;  and  would  even  often  interfere  with 
private  and  ^'  ith  publick  duty.  ^^  To  love,  honour,  and 
succour  my  father  and  mother:"  to  love  them  for  be- 
nefits received;  to  honour  them  because  of  their  au- 
thorit} ,  and  of  any  personal  respectability  possessed; 
and  to  succour  them,  by  m.iintenitnce  if  need  require 
ai  d  means  enable;  and  by  those  personal  attentions^ 
which  ir.creasing  years  will  more  and  more  require; 
and  It  which  there  is  ah^ays  ability,  if  respect  and 
aff  ction  be  not  wanting.  *^  To  honour  and 
obey  the  civil  authority;"  With  the  implication 
of  respect  to  the  persons  in  whom  it  is  vested* 
For  with<jut  this,  it  i^  a  mere  abstract  idea,  and 
not  the  duty  reqiiired  of  us  on  the  subject,  io  the 
Scriptures.  ^^  To  submit  myself  to  all  my  teacb^ 
ers,  spiritual  pastors^   and  masters:"   thisy  with  9l 
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leference  to  their  stations,  to  the  duties  attached  to 
them,  and  in  order  to  give  to  instruction  its  due  ef* 
feet;  extending  also  to  personal  character,  so  far  as  it 
is  possessed  of  respectability  or  of  merit.  '^  To  order 
my  bclf  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  my  betters: "  There 
Vill  always  be  different  degrees  of  honour,  annexe^ 
to  diflSirent  stations  and  spheres  of  life;  and  although 
this  may  be  abused  by  some,  with  an  arrogaiicy 
ivhich  is  unamiable;  yet  it  will  not  justify  in  others, 
Uie  iabolence  which  aims  at  the  impracticable  project 
of  levelling  all  dibtinctions.  *'  To  hurt  nobody  by 
ivord  or  deed:'^  While  some  h4tve  claims  on  us  for 
beriefits;  all  have  the  right  to  expect,  that  we  do  them 
DO  harju  And  indeed,  when  we  consider  the  inna- 
qserable  ways,  in  which  we  may  inadvertently,  if  not 
wilfuUy  injure  others  in  their  interests,  in  their  repu- 
tation, and  in  their  feelings;  we  shall  perceive,  that 
innocency  in  all  these  points  is  no  inconsiderable  pro- 
perty, in  what  is  required  of  a  conscientious  person, 
*^  To  be  true  and  just  in  all  my  dealings:"  Ihis  is  a 
branch  of  innocency;  which,  however,  is  usefully 
qiecified,  in  a  line  wherein  it  is  the  most  likely  to  be 
wounded;  and  may  serve  to  correct  the  low  idea  en- 
tertained  by  some  of  moral  honesty,  as  if  it  were  an 
ordinary  virtue;  whereas  the  contrary  is  known  to 
those  who  have  had  considerable  experience  of  life, 
'*  To  bear  no  malice  nor  hatred  in  my  heart:"  These 
being  the  passions,  which,  when  they  issue  into  act» 
9iie  the  causes  of  the  most  flagrant  crimes;  so  that 
they  may  be  considered  as  existing  in  their  seeds  or 
principles,  even  when  latent  in  the  mind.  *^  To  keep 
my  hands  from  picking  and  stealing:"  Integrity  in 
business  was  provided  for  before.  But  as  the  Gate- 
dusm  was  designed  for  various  descriptions  of  per- 
aona,  who  have  little  to  do  in  the  concerns  of  the 
prominent  vocations  of  life;  there  is  use  in  a  clause, 
which  seems  levelled  at  the  temptations  of  persons  of 
the  lowest  conditions;  and  to  which  the  children  of 
people  of  any  condition  may  be  exposed.  *^  And  my 
tongue  firon  evil  speaking,  lying  and  slandering:*'^ 
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Wliet*e  there  is  rto  malice  nor  hatl^,  there  may  be 
much  of  evil  speaking  and  of  slander.  And  as  to  ly* 
ing,  no  one  can  be  ignorant,  at  what  an  early  stage  6t 
childhood,  it  becomes  of  impf)rtance  to  exercise  the 
strictest  vigilance  in  this  respect.  "  To  keep  my 
body  in  temperance,  soberness,  and  chastity:''  There 
h  no  impropriety  in  bringing  this  under  the  head  of 
social  duty;  because,  within  the  bounds  of  natural 
appetite,  there  can  be  no  sensual  excess,  which  does 
not  injure  others,  always  b}'  a  bad  example;  com* 
monly  by  its  consisting  in  men^s  corrupting  of  one 
another;  and  sometimes  by  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  those,  who  have  no  participation  in  the  sin.  **  Not 
to  covet  nor  desire  other  men's  good;?:"  This  sum« 
mary  of  the  last  of  the  commandments,  is  not  madd 
without  that  which  opposes  to  the  evil  its  antidoie. 
***  It  is — but  to  learn  to  labour  truly  to  get  my  own  liv- 
ing." It  supposes  every  person  to  have  a  calling,  in 
which  the  supply  of  necessities  is  the  return  to  care 
and  labour.  And  the  sentiment  is  correct.  For  al* 
though  some  have  support  arising  from  their  posses* 
sions;  yet  the  judicious  management  of  the^  may 
amount  to  an  occupation:  and  if  it  do  not,  the  eki* 
gencies  of  society  open  occasions  of  usefulness;  so  as 
to  give  no  excuse  for  idleness  in  any.  **  And  to  do 
my  duty  in  that  state  "f  life,  into  which  it  shall  please 
God  to  call  me."  Hd^,  worldly  business  is  consi- 
dered as  not  merely  a  mean  of  the  support  of  th6  per- 
son engaged  in  it,  but  as  connected  with  duties  to 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  the  success  of  it;  for 
this  is  almost  always  an  attendant  circumstance.  The 
connecting  of  temporal  occupation  with  a  divine  calk- 
ing, is  an  idea  which  the  Catechism  has  taken  from 
scripture,  and  is  a  motive  to  the  conducting  of  all  tiie 
concerns  of  the  former,  under  a  sense  of  the  respon- 
sibility implied  in  the  latter. 

These  are  the  requisitions,  which  the  Church  con- 
siders as  the  high  and  leading  sense  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. And  we  ought  not  to  leave  the  present 
contemplation  of  them,  without  acknowle^f^  tbe 
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propria  of  that  comment  on  them,  made  by  the 
great  law-giver  through  whom  they  were  transmitted 
to  im  nation — '^  These  words  which  I  conimand  thee 
this  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart;  and  tl^ou  shalt  teach 
them  diligently  unto  thy  children;  and  shalt  talk  of 
them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou 
walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  dpwn,  and 
when  thou  risest  up*  And  thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a 
^gn  upon  thy  hands,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  be- 
tween thine  eyes.  And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon 
the  posts  of  thine  house,  and  upon  thy.  gates.''  The 
mirit  of  this  beautiful  passage  must  be,  mat  not  only 
ibe  publick,  but  the  domestick  arrangements  of  the 
Israelites  should  be  such,  as  would  often  and  of 
course  present  these  golden  rules  to  their  contem<» 
{dation;  and  that  for  the  impressing  of  them  on  the 
minds  of  their  children,  they  should  make  use  g|  the 
opportunities  which  arise  incidentally,  out  of  the  tnost 
ordmary  occurrences  of  life.  The  admonition  is  alike 
seasonable  to  Christian  people;  who  are  indeed  re« 
Keved  from  the  burden  of  the  ritual  law  of  ^  &f  oses; 
but  on  whom  the  obligation  of  the  moral  code  stilt 
Gcs;  it  being,  like  the  divine  perfections  on  wjiich  it 
IS  founded,  eternally  the  same* 

There  is  indeed  a  point  of  view,  in  which  we  may 
BOW  behold  this  admirable  code,  difierent  from  any 
wherewith  the  Israelites  were  privileged.  What  is 
here  referred  to,  is  most  persuasively  brought  before 
us  in  the  following  passage  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
die  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  in  which  the  apostle,  af* 
ter  telling  them: — ^*  Ye  are  not  come  to  the  mount  that 
might  be  touched  and  that  burned  with  fire,  nor  unto 
blackness  and  darkness  and  tempest,  and  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet  and  the  voice  of  wonls;"  going  on  with 
the  other  awful  circumstances  attendant  on  the  deli- 
very of  the  law;  thus  contrasts  with  them  the  same 
subject,  as  displayed  by  the  Christian  dispensation. 
— -'*  But  ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Zion,  and  unto  the 
city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and 
to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels;  to  the  gencrd 
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assembly  whA  Church  of  the  first  bom,  which  nri 
Written  in  heaven;  and  to  God  the  judge  of  all;  and 
io  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect;  and  to  Jesui 
the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant;  and  to  the  bl(K)d 
of  sprinkling,  that  speaketh  better  things  than  that  of 
Abel.*'  The  sense  of  these  arreting  words  must  be, 
fliat  whiie  the  moral  law  is  now  the  same  in  obligatioa 
6n  the  Christian  church,  as  it  was  ancientW  on  the 
Jewish;  it  is  presented  to  the  former  with  dimrent  at- 
tendant circumstances.  It  is  indeed  still  arrayed  in  the 
(erfours  of  Sinai  to  the  sinner:  but  to  the  eve  of  die 
godly,  th^se  terrours  are  softened  by  the  ample  riisco- 
veries  made  io  them,  in  the  gos|)el;  and  especialfy  bj 
information  6f  the  great  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  far  tlie 
foil  manilestation  of  life  and  immortality.  To  these, 
by  a  figure  of  speech,  we  are  said  to  have  come  d^ 
ready,  in  the  possession  of  those  Christian  privileges^ 
which  are  contemplated  as  associating  us  with  the 
departed  righteous,  wjth  the  angelick  hosts,  with  the 
blessed  author  of  our  salvadon,  and  with  God  him^ 
self.  It  is  on  the  ground  of  these  higher  privileges  o^ 
Christianity,  that  St.  Paul  founded  hb  memohifale 
sayin§»^-^^^  The  law  made  nothing  perfect;  but  tlft 
bringing  in  Qf  a  better  hope  did."^  .  ^ 

*Heb.  vu.  19. 
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OF    THE    liORD^S    PBATBB. 

Foondation  of  the  duty  of  Prayer.— ^Introductory  AdmonitiOb; 
— iDvocation — ^«  Hallowed,  &c/'— .<^  Thy  Kingdom,  Sec/'— 
«  Thy  will  fcc."*— ^  Give  us,  kc/V-'*  And  forgive,  &c."— 
<<  And  lead  us  not,  8cc."  ^  But  deliver  ut,  8cc."— The 
Dozologv.— Summary.— Of  the  Prayer,  as  a  Form.— Im.« 
provement. 

JlT  may  be- proper  to  preface  the  explanation  to  be 
now  given  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  a  few  retfiark^ 
•n  the  subject  of  prayer  in  general. 

In  the  wis^  speech  of  Elihu  in  the  Book  of  Job^ 
Acre  ib  the  reason  given  for  gratitude  to  Almighty 
God.  that  he  teacheth  us  ^^  more  than  the  beasts  of 
the  earth,  and  maketh  us  wiser  than  the  fowls  o( 
heaven.*'*  Here  is  indeed  an  ehdbwnient,  for  which 
we  cannot  be  sufficiently  thshikful  to  the  great  Be- 
stower  of  it;  provided  it  be  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  human  character,  as  contemplated  by  the- 
divine  mind.  But  if  we  erase  from  the  list  of  hu- 
man duties,-*— or  rather  privileges— the  cherishing 
of  the  sensibilities  which  enter  into  the  act  of 
prayer;  it  is  far  from  being  certain,  that  our  supe- 
riour  sagacity  confers  the  advantage  intimated  in 
the  passage  quoted;  and' it  is  certain,  thatinvery^ 
many  cases,  the  pretended  preeminence  is  l3ie 
cause  of  the  worst  evils  to  which  we. are  liable.      ' 

It  seems  a  property  of  A\  created  intelligence,  to 
be  conscious  of  inherent  weakness;  dictating  de- 
pendence on  some  being  possessed  of  sagacity  and 
power,  superiour  to  any  experienced  in  itself» 
Agreeably  to  this  we  find,  that  "  the  ox  knoweth 
his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib."  They 

•xxxv.  ii» 
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know  and  look  to  these  sources  of  the  supply  of 
their  necessities;  while  they  do  not  know  the  inse- 
curity of  the  ground  of  their  dependence.  Whereas 
man  is  not  uninf6i4ned  of  the  instability  of  what- 
ever there  may  be  in  nature  or  in  his  kind,  which 
can  be  to  him  a  q^use  of  satisfAt;tion.  He  is  aware 
of  the  changes  to  which  it  is  always  liable;  and 
be  can  understand  their  causes  and  iheir  ccmim-? 
quenccft,  without  possessing  over  either  of  them  a 
control.  Thus,  the  ^ense  of  weakness  is  in  1dm  a 
sense  of  misery;  unless  it  direct  him  to  the  great 
Being,  in  whom  is  the  only  ground  of  dependenoe, 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  his  intelligent  crea- 
tures. Where  this  dependence  is  felt,  ^nd  thert 
are  consequent  aspirations  to  the  adorable  ob)ect 
of  it,  the  essence  of  them  comes  un^er  the  nam» 
of  prayer,  in  whatsoever  language  it  may  be 
clothed;  and  even  if  it  be  no  more  than  the  dewe 
of  ^he  heart. 

If  there  is  thus  a  foundation  of  the  duty  of  prayer^ 
in  th^  mere  sense  of  our  weakness  and  our  depend- 
ence; more  evidently  does  the  same  appear,  when 
)hey  are  traced  to  their  results,  in  the  incidents  to 
which  we  are  liable  in  life.  For  in  these,  of  what* 
ev^r  description  they  may  be,  we  may  perceive  rea^ 
sons  for  the  exercise  of  the  mind  in  question,  la 
sorrow  and  under-  suffering  of  every  sort^  and  most 
of  ail  under  unmerited  calumny,  prayer  has  been 
fofund  a  source  of  satisfaction;  when  there  has  been 
neither  possession  nor  hope  Qf  any  other.  In  thia 
very  circupst9^)ce,  ther^  lies  an  ailment  for  the 
duty,  precisely  the  same  as  that,  which,  in  the  vari« 
ous  objects  of  nature,  is  raised  from  the  comparing 
of  their  properties  with  the  uses  to  which  they  tend. 
And  there  is  no  difl^rence  in  the  two  departments; 
unless  pn  the  profane  and  foolish  presumption,  that 
in  oiiie  of  them,  there  is  no  scope  for  the  display  o£ 
the  wisdom  of  the  great  Creator;  although  Uiere  is 
resistless  evidence  of  it,  in  ever}'  portion  of  the 
other.  Were  there  required  any  addition  of  force 
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to  the  argument;  it  might  be  found  in  the  despair 
attendant  on  situations  of  hopeless  sorrow;  whe^ 
the  wounded  heart  is  cut  off  from  all  communion 
with  him,  who  sends  the  visitation;  which  however 
is  not  sent^  without  some  moral  use  to  be  accom- 

Slished  by  it.  The  despair  referred  to,  whether  it 
rive  to  the  act  which  debars  opportunity  of  repen* 
tance;  or  issue  in  the  wasting  anguish  of  mind,  which 
brings  down  more  slowly,  but  not  less  surely  to  the 
grave;  b  a  proof,  that  the  soul  has  not  found  the  re* 
medy  of  its  griefs:  which  must  be  somewhere,  but 
which  can  be  found  in  no  other  way,  than  by  its  un« 
bosoming  of  its  burden  to  the  Supreme  Disposer^ 
who  does  not  willingly  afflict  the  children  of  men; 
and  whose  visitations  can  no  otherwise  accomplish 
their  uses,  than  by  reuniting  them  to  himself. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  infer,  from  the 
encoura^ment  attached  to  the  looking  up  to  God 
in  devotion,  in  seasons  of  calamity,  that  such  an 
exercise  of  the  mind  is  accommodated  to  those  oc* 
casions  only.  Although  the  resulting  benefit  may 
then  be  especially  felt  by  the  parties  mterested;  the 
subject  has  an  equal  bearing  on  their  moral  statCh 
in  whatever  circumstances  they  may  be  placed;  and 
therefore  b  at  all  times  essential  to  their  virtue;  and, 
of  course,  eventually  to  their  happiness,  and  to  the 
celations  in  which  U^ey  stand  to  their  fellow- crea- 
tures. If  arrofi;ancy ,  if  oppression,  and  if  the  abuse 
of  the  gifts  of  heaven  to  intemperance,  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  be  the  firequent  effect  of  pros* 
perity,  and  that  to  which  it  b  at  all  times  liable; 
there  cannot  be  a  less  call  than  in  adversity,  for 
those  tendencies  of  the  mind,  which  chain  it  to  the 
throne  of  God.  This  would  be  true,  if  there  were 
no  other  reason  for  it,  than  the  innumerable  ways,  in 
which  sin  may  be  the  parent  of  bodily  sufferin|^ 
although  there  is  a  much  stronger  reason  for  it  m 
the  moral  perfection,  the  hope  of  attaining  to  which, 
b  the  highest  glory  of  human  nature. 
Finally^  .the  ai^gument  has  g  solid  ground  to  rest 
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on,  in  the  property  of  our  nature  which  carries  us 
beyond  the  present  scene  of  things,  in  anticipation 
of  a  state  expected  to  succeed.  The  idea  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  two  states  of  being  can  no 
otherwise  be  cherished,  than  through  the  medium 
of  such  exercises  of  the  mind,  as  elevate  it  to  the 
great  Ordainer  of  them  both.  It  is  a  fact  which  will 
hardly  be  denied,  that  entire  disregard  of  the  duties 
of  devotion,  if  it  do  not  work  a  disbelief  of  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state,  is  sure  of  producing  the  ef- 
feet  of  excluding  it  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
contemplation.  And  yet,  while  the  arrangements  of 
the  world  are  such,  as  to  obtrude  it  frequently  on 
the  attention;  there  is  an  inherent  feature  of  the  hu- 
man character,  exactly  accommodated  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  are  thus  placed.  So  that 
here  is  an  exception  from  the  received  position,  that 
every  natural  endowment  of  the  mind  must  have  its 
use;  unless  prayer  be  a  branch  of  human  duty^  • 
standing  on  as  stable  ground,  as  any  duty  which  we 
owe  to  God  or  to  our  neighbour. 

The  church  introduces  her  notice  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  with  an  admonition  to  the  catecumen,  in 
teference  to  the  immediately  preceding  subject 
that  he  is  "  not  able  to  do  these  things  of  himself, 
nor  to  walk  in  the  commandments  of  God  and  to 
serve  him,  without  his  special  grace;  which  he  must 
accordingly  learn  at  all  times  to  call  for  by  diligent 
prayer."  The  peculiar  importance  attached  to 
this  intimation,  appears  in  the  circumstance,  that 
throughout  the  catechetical  inquiries,  this  is  the 
only  matter  in  itself  instructive,  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  catechist;  every  thing  of  that  sort  being  con- 
fined to  the  answers  made  by  the  catecumen.  The 
introducing  of  it  here,  was  evidently  designed  to 
give  a  high  importance  to  the  act  of  prayer:  which 
importance  is  also  enhanced,  by  the  requisitions 
that  it  be  **  diligent"— or,  interesting  to  the  powers 
of  the  miifd;  and  performed  •*  at  all  times"— or  in 
reference  to  all  the  occasions  of  life;  and  no  consi- 
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derable  portion  of  time  to  pass  by,  in  a  neglect  of 
this  duty. 

But  what  principally  endows  it  with  importance, 
is  the  need  of  it  for  the  keeping  of  the  command- 
ments of  God.  This  need  is  the  result  of  the 
weakness  and  the  corruption  of  human  nature;  in 
consequence  of  which,  all  its  powers  are  continual- 
ly in  danger  of  drawing  off  from  God,  and  of  lead- 
ing to  sin  and  misery.  Against  this,  the  t)est  reso- 
lutions are  an  ineffectual  preparation,  without  the 
grace  of  God;  which  can  be  obtained  only  by 
prayer.  It  is  in  respect  to  this,  and  not  to  any  tem- 
poral blessings,  that  we  have  the  encouragement 
*' Ask  and  ye  shall  receive;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find; 
knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  you:"^  Implying 
on  the  other  hand,  ^^  that  without  asking,  there  wiQ  . 
be  no  receiving." 

But  it  may  be  demanded — In  what  sense  does 
the  Church  here  make  use  of  the  words  special 
grace?  And  docs  it  not  favour  the  theory  of  those, . 
who  advocate  the  doctrine  concerning  saving  grace 
in  general,  that  it  is  not  offered  to  all,  but  made  the 
privilege  of  an  elected  few?  To  this  I  shall  give  two 
answers:  the  first  negative,  as  rejecting  that  inter- 
pretation; and  the  other  p6sitive,  as  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  meaning. 

First;  it  cannot  have  been  here  used  in  that  nar- 
row sense;  because  the  catecumen,  in  the  preced- 
ing part  of  the  Catechism,  bad  been  already  taught 
to  consider  himself  as  '^  called  to  a  state  of  salva- 
tion, although  needing  grace  for  a  continuance  in 
it;"  and  as  having  b^ert  made  by  baptism — "  a 
member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor 
of  the  kingdom  .of  heaven:"  The  force  of  which  ex- 
pressions, was  considered  in  the  first  lecture.  Be- 
sides; the  property  of  grace  here  denied,  is  stated 
tQ  be  attended  by  irresistibility.  This  supposes  it 
to  have  taken  hold  on  the  mind,  before  pray-er  can 

•  Matt.  vii.  7. 
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be  worthily  made;  and  therefore  whenever  Christiaa 
prayer  is  put  up,  it  cannot  consistently  be  for  grace, 
under  the  character  of  special,  connected  with  irre- 
sistible. 

But  secondly;  I  take  the  proper  meaning  of  it  to 
arise,  first  from  considering  *^  special"  as  opposed 
to  *' general;"  and  then^  from  considenng  the 
specialty  spoken  of,  as  adapted  to  the  character 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  party.  The  state  to 
which  he  was  admitted  by  baptism,  ne  held  in  com- 
mon with  all  who  have  been  received  into  tbp 
Church  of  Christ,  by  that  appointed  rite.  But  he 
had  need  of  grace,  accommodated  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  he  then  was,  or  might  hcrt^ 
aftter  be.  This  was,  '^special  grace"— mat  is*-** 
special  in  regard  to  himself^  but  not  exclusive,  as 
being  denied  to  others.* 

The  catecumen,  being  desired  to  repeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  proceeds  with  that  well  known 
form,  the  different  articles  of  which,  are  to  be  ex- 
plained as  we  go  along. 

^^  Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven."  This  is  the  in- 
vocation, or  introductoiy  part  of  the  prayer;  an4 
like  the  prayers  generally  throughout  the  scrips 
tures,  short  but  comprehensive.  Among  the  many 
excellences  of  the  prayers  of  our  Church;  perhaps 
there  is  none  more  striking,  than  their  likeness  to 

*The  interpretation  may  be  strengthened  by  reference  to 
the  Latin  copy.  The  expression  is— or  Singular!  gnuia.*' 
The  adjective  is  fluently  so  used,  as  denotes  a  pecuttsr 
•iisociation  of  the  mailer  spoken  of,  with  an  inclkidiud  per« 
son  or  subject* 

There  is  but  one  more  instance,  in  which  this  Church  baa 
used  ihe  terms  <^  special  grac^/'  It  is  in  the  Collect  for  Eas« 
tef  Sunday.  The  petition  is — <»  that  as  by  tby  apedaA  gnioo 
preventing  us,  thou  dost  put  into  tar  minds gpod  desires,  so 
by  thy  continual  help,  we  may  bring  the  same  to  good  effect.*' 
Tlis  distinction  between  preventing  and  cooperating  grac^ 
is  familiar  in  the  institutions  of  this  church;  but  the  temm 
are  discountenanced  by  the  system,  which  alBnns  a 
that  IS  exclusive  and  irresistible. 
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llie  seripttind  model  in  this  respect;  and  esptctMy 
m  the  sttitabteneas  of  the  invocation  of  ereiy  prayer, 
to  the  substance  of  it  which  is  to  follow.  ^  As  t^ 
Ae  opening  of  the  prayer  before  us;  there  is  a  dis- 
play of  the  majestick  greatness  of  the  character  of 
Gody  in  his  being  addressed  as  in  heaven,  which  he 
ftUs  with  bis  essential  presence;  but  at  the  same 
fhne  a  softening  of  the  attribute,  in  his  being  ac- 
knowledged in  the  parental  character  also:  The 
torther  is  fruitful  of  awe;  but  this  is  intended^  to 
temper  it  with  affection. 

The  character  of  **  Father,"  as  applied  to  iCSod  in 
relation  to  mankind,  is  founded  primarily  on  the 
act  of  his  creative  power,  taken  in  connexion  with 
what  is  said  in  Gen.  i.  27: — *^  So  God  created  man 
in  his  own  image;  in  the  image  of  God,  created  he 
him.'*  Accordingly,  the  recognising  of  this  rela- 
tion, independently  on  our  respective  standing  in 
fegard  to  rectitude,  may  be  justified  bv  sundry 
places  in  scripture;  of  which  there  shall  oe  named 
only  one  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  another 
from  the  New.  The  former  is  in  Is.  Ixiv.  8;  where 
the  prophet  styles  the  Almighty,  the  Father  of  those 
in  wnose  favour  he  was  invoking  him,  simply  on  the 
following  ground— "  For  we  are  all  the  work  of  thy 
hand.'*  The  latter  place  alluded  to,  is  in  Heb.  xii. 
9;  in  which  ^*  God  is  called  the  father  of  our 
spirits:^'  which  gites  the  measure  of  the  extent  of 
the  relation. 

There  is  another  ground  of  it,  in  our  being  the 
objects  of  his.  providential  care.  We  are  led  to  dc* 


*  The  property  of  the  Lhiirgy  kere  remarked  on, 
to  Insunccd  in  Ui«  two  fonnth  c^lted-^'  A  Prayer  for  ell 
ConditkNit  of  Men**  end  *^  A  General  Thenk^ving/'  The 
fbrmer  befiflnB  with,  «^  O  God,  the  creator  and  preserver  of  all 
mankind;**  and  the  latter  with-^<^  O  God,  the  father  of  all 
Bierciea."  If  thess  introductory  invocations  should  be  tranapo*^ 
•d  each  of  them  to  the  other  prayer,  it  would  very  material* 
If  aflfect  the  merits  of  the  two  compositions.  The  remark 
xnighi  be  illttstnatd  (eMraHy,  tbroeskeat  the  sendee. 
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scribe  God  in  the  character  here  the  subject,  by  that 
poverty  of  language,  which  makes  it  necessary  ta 
transfer  to  our  relation  towards  him,  what  the  most 
resembles  it  among  the  relations  in  which  we  stand 
to  one  another.  Since  therefore  he  is  said  to  ^^  deal 
with  us  as  with  sons  in  chastisement§;^*'  and  may 
therefore  more  eminently  be  so  considered  in  ^*  his 
mercies,  which  are  ^^  over  all  his  works;"t  beine 
showered  down  even  on  the  unthankful  and  the  evil; 
there  must  be  ground,  in  these  his  providential 
dealings  towards  us,  to  address  him  as  a  father. 

But  there  is  a  peculiar  sense,  in  which  God  ought 
to  be  known  to  us  in  the  character  in  question*  It 
is,  as  a  reconciled  father  in  Jesus  Christ.  On  the, 
ground  of  our  natural  condition,  we  are  estranged 
firom  God;  having  no  right  to  immortality;  and  uir- 
ther,  liable  to  the  penalty  attached  to  transgression, 
in  our  own  persons.  The  effect  of  God's  mercy  in 
redemption,  is  that  "  we  who  were  afar  off,  are^ 
brought  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ.*':^  And  as  the. 
former  circumstance  is  descriptive  of  all  by  nature;! 
the  latter  belongs  to  all,  who  are  duly  brought 
within  the  pale  of  Christ's  church  by  baptisnu* 
This  is  "  the  spirit  of  adoption,"  spoken  of  by  St^ 
Paul, — "whereby  we  cry  Abba,  Father:"}  And 
another  apostle  refers  to  it  where  he  says — **  Behold 
what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upoq 
us,  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God."|| 

We  ought  not  to  leave  this  view  of  the  paternal 
character  of  God,  without  being  suitably  impressed 
by  the  practical  results  of  it.  We  are  hereby  admo- 
nished to  walk  worthily  of  so  high  a  privilege: 
since  it  may  well  be  demanded- — "  If  I  am  a  father, 
where  is  my  honour?"1f  It  also  encourages  us  to 
implore  of  God  in  prayer,  whatever  is  needful  fot 
our  souls  or  for  our  bodies;  or,  as  is  said  "  to  draw 
near,"**  not  indeed  without  "  a  true  heart;"  yet 

•Heb.  xii.  8.  f  Ps*  cxlv.  9.  %  Eph.  ii.  1 S.  %  Rom.  ?iii.  If. 
II 1  John,  iii.  1.    IT. Mat.  i.  6.    «•  Heb.  x.  %%. 
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^^  in  full  assurance  of  faith."  And  in  all  events,  it 
may  elevate  above  despair;  since  whatever  may  be 
the  load  of  sin,  yet  if  conscience  feel  the  pressure 
of  the  weight,  and  the  spirit  be  humbled  under  the 
sense  of  it,  the  contemplated  character  may  allure  us 
back  to  our  offended  Father,  with  the  penitent  con* 
Session  of  having  sinned  against  him;  yet  with  hope  in 
the  mercy  which  dictated  the  gracious  declaration, 
that  *^  he  b  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but 
that  all  should  come  to  repentance."* 

It  has  been  already  intimated,  that  the  Almighty 
Father  is  invoked  as  in  heaven;  in  order  to  denote  an 
alliance  of  his  greatness  with  his  goodness.  The  sen- 
timent ought  not  to  be  understood,  as  limiting  the 
divine  essence  to  space:  For  while  we  read  concern- 
ing  his  immensity — *^  Heaven  and  the  heaven  of  hea- 
vens cannot  contain  him;"t  it  is  said  in  another  place» 
not  only — *^  If  I  go  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there;*' 
but  also— '^  If  I  go  down  to  hell  thou  art  there  also;" 
and — **  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  re- 
msun  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  also 
shall  thy  hand  find  me."|  It  is  scriptural  to  believe, 
that  there  is  a  portion  of  the  immense  domain  of  the 
universe,  in  which  the  g|i<^  of  its  great  Lord  is  the 
most  of  all  effulgent.    This  is  the  idea  conveyed  to 
us  under  the  name  of  heaven:  of  which  the  less  is  to 
be  said,  because  it  is  that,  not  only  ^*  which  the  eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  the  ear  heard;''  but  also  ^*  of  which 
the  heart  hath  not  conceived. "(  Of  this  however  we 
are  assured,  that  although  God  is  in  heaven  and  we 
on  earth,  yet  is  he  called  ^*  the  hearer  of  prayer."|| 
And  this  is  fruitful  of  encouragement;  since,  as  we 
cannot  be  in  any  portion  of  space,  to  which  his  seep* 
tre  does  not  extend;  so,  neither  can  we  be  any  where, 
from  whence  our  prayers  will  not  be  heard. 

There  b  still,  in  diis  invocation,  a  weighty  sense 
to  be  drawn  from  the  circumstance,  that  we  are 

•  2  Pet.  iii.  9.         t  1  Ki.  viii.  27.  t  Ps.  cxxxix.  8, 9. 

$  1  Cor.  a.  9«        n  Ps  Ixv.  2. 
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taught  by  it  to  address  God»  not,  each  of  us,  under 
the  title  of  my  father,  hut  ail  of  us  collectively,  as 
our  common  father.  Doubtless  this  was  desigMd  to 
keep  habitually  before  our  minds  the  brotherhood, 
in  which  we  stand  to  one  anotlicr  and  to  all  mankind: 
a  sentiment,  than  which  none  can  be  more  powerful 
as  a  restraint  from  injuries,  and  as  an  incentive  to 
friendly  offices.  It  also  tends  to  moderate  the  arro- 
gancy  of  tlie  rich  and  the  powerful,  and  to  prevent 
the  despondency  of  persons  in  lowly  circumstances; 
without  giving  any  occasion  to  the  one,  to  aspire  to 
what  is  beyond  their  sphere;  or  to  the  other,  to  ap« 
prehend  any  insecurity  thus  accruing  to  their  just 
and  reasonable  rights.  And  further,  it  admonishes 
Christians,  to  consider  their  fellow  Christians,  and 
even  all  mankind,  as  entitled  to  an  interest  in  their 
prayers:  and  a  regard  to  this  property  of  the  duty  be- 
fore us,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  help  in  the  exciting  ci  the 
benevolent  aifections;  and  the  securing  of  the  pcr« 
formance  of  benevolent  actions;  as  tliere  may  be  abi- 
lity, aixl  as  opportunity  may  oflfer. 

*^  Hallowed  be  thy  name:"  This  clause  cannot  be 
fully  understood,  without  reference  to  that  peculiarity 
in  the  language  of  scripture,  according  to  which  tbe 
name  of  God  is  commonly  expressive  c^his  nature  or 
attributes.  Doubtless  *'  the  name"  as  it  here  stands, 
applies  to  the  titles  by  which  the  great  Being  spoken 
cf  is  designated  in  discourse.  But  it  extends  fuitfaerr 
and  is  comprelien^ve  of  his  perfections. 

In  the  former  sense  of  the  word,  the  state  of  mind 
suited  to  this  part  of  the  prayer,  frowns  disallowance 
and  abhorrence  on  every  pro&nation  of  the  name  of 
God.  This  is  so  much  the  case,  that  it  would  not  be 
rash  to  apply  to  any  who  may  use  this  petition,  while 
they  live  in  such  a  practice,  the  saying  of  the  Psalm- 
ist— ^it  being  considered  not  as  imprecatory,  but  as 
Eophetick— "  Let  his  prayer  be  turned  into  sin.'** 
ven  of  those  who  are  innocent  of  this  enormity, 

■ 

•  Ps.  109.  r. 
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bot  who  can  hear  it,  without  having  their  ears  of* 
folded  and  their  hearts  wounded;  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
oeive,  that  they  can  join  in  the  petition  before  us,  with 
sensibility  suited  to  the  spirit  of  it. 

Still,  the  subjects  principally  contemplated  in  the 
petition,  are  the  attributes  of  God.  Of  these,  some 
sore  of  his  essence,  and  are  incommunicable  to  his 
creatures;  as  his  eternity,  his  immensity,  and  his  iu^ 
finity:  which  we  hallow,  or  treat  as  holy,  whan  we 
not  only  think  and  speak  of  them  with  the  profoopd* 
est  reverence,  but  avoid  to  speculate  curioaaiy  or 
boidlyy  on  subjects  bearing  relation  to  them;  being 
und^r  the  influence  of  the  apirit  of  that  saying  in  scrip* 
ture— ^*  Secret  things  belong  to  the  Lord  our  God; 
but  the  things  which  are  revealed  belong  to  us  and  to 
our  children."*  Of  the  latter  sort,  are  what  may. be 
called  the  communicable  attributes  of  God;  as  iu$ 
goodness,  his  justice,  his  truth,  and  the  Hke.  Of  theae-^ 
a  portion  may  belong  derivatively  to  his  iotelligent 
creatures.  In  them,  however,  such  properties  dwell 
ifiiperfectiy ; .  either  .  because  they  fidl  shcn-t  of  what 
Uiey  ong^  to  be,  as  is  the  case  with  the  chiklren  of 
men,  in  their  best  estate;  or  because,  supposing  t head 
to.be  .withootimperrection/in  this  sense,  tiiey  would 
fall  short  iat  die  perjecuon  ^hich  is  possible,  and  may 
be  conceived  irf**  This  we  suppose  to  be  the  cohditicni 
of  tlie  holy  angels;  and  that  above  which,  created 
beioig  eannot  rise.  Now  the  hallowing  of  the  name  of 
God,  with  a  reference  to  the  btter  class  of  attributes 
here  spoken  of,  is  not  only  the  thinking  and'  the 
spetdungiof  them  with  reverence, .  but  the  accompa* 
flying  of  thiB  with  desire  to  be  more  and  morecon^. 
formed  to  a  reaemUaiice  of  them,  and  to  be  ''  perfect, 
aaoof  Father  whojs  in  heaven  is  perfect,  "t 

We  may  remark  a  use  in  making  the  present  peti- 
tion the  first  of  the  petitions  in  the  prayer.  It  has  a 
tendency,  not  only  to  shed  ita  sanctify ti^  influence  on 
all  whid^  are  to  succeed,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  put 

•  Peut.  xxix.  29.  t  Matt,  y*  46. 
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up  in  mch  a  manner,  as  that  God  may  be  thereby 
glorified,  but  to  sustain  as  the  end  of  all  our  actions, 
^^  the  g:lorifying  of  God  in  our  bodies  and  in  our  spi* 
rits,  which  are  God's.'** 

From  the  honouring  of  God  as  he  is  in  himself, 
the  prayer  proceeds  to  make  an  object  of  the  honour* 
ing  of  him  in  the  world.  **  Thy  kingdom  come:'* 
Here  are  two  particulars  to  be  considered — What  is 
Qirant  by  the  kingdom  of  God — and  what  by  the 
object  of  the  petition— -its  coming. 

The  expression,  the  kingdom  of  God,  may  de- 
scribe the  s^ere  of  his  power  extending  over  uni- 
versal nature.  In  this  sense,  it  already  **  ruleth  over 

aU.»t 

The  same  is  descriptive  of  his  providential  ruler 
Ivhereby  be  orders  ail  events,  to  the  final  accom- 
plishment of  his  eternal  purposes;  making  the  actions 
of  his  creatures  subservient  thereto,  and  very  often 
in  contrariety  to  their  designs.  This  is  a  souroe  of 
much  satisfiiction  to  all  godly  persons;  especially  un- 
der the  unwelcome  events  of  life;  bearing  up  their 
souls  on  the  wings  of  the  assurance,  that  ^*  the  Lord 
God  Omnipotent  reigneth.^f 

But  notwithstanding  the  certainty  of  what  has  been 
stated,  the  words  must  be  understood  in  another 
sense  in  the  petition;  because  in  the  senses  g^ven,  the 
kingdom  of  God  was  always  in  existence,  and  is  al- 
ways progressing.  By  the  expression,  then,  is  here 
taieant,  the  dispensation  of  grace— 4he  state  of  things 
taking  place  under  the  immediate  government  erf*  the 
Messisii—- in  short,  the  Church,  to  be  begun  and  to 
continue  militant  on  earth,  until  it  shdll''1>e  finally 
triumphant  in  heaven.  There  is  no  distinction  here 
made,  between  a  visible  and  invisible  Church;  be- 
eause  there  is  seen  no  ground  for  it  in  the  Scriptures. 
An  essential  difference  of  character,  doubtless  there 
is,  in  the  subjects  of  this  spiritual  kingdom ;  and  the 
same  was  described  to  us  by  our  Lord,  under  the 

•  1  Cor.^vi.  20^       t  P«.  ciii.  19.        fRer,  xix.  6. 
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dilierence  between  the  wheat  and  the  tares  in  the  same 
field.  As  the  field  was  not  to  be  neglected  on  account 
of  the  tares,  which  were  to  be  bound  in  bundles  for 
the  burning,  before  the  gathering  of  the  wheat  into 
the  bam;  so  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  fitly  taught 
to  pray  for  the  beginning  and  for  the  increase  of  his 
Church;  however  clearly  it  must  have  been  foreseen, 
diat  many  would  belong  to  it  in  name  only. 

The  question  remains—What  do  we  pray  for,  in 
the  petition  concerning  this  **  kingdom^''  that  it  may 
'^  come?'*  It  may  be  conceived  of,  as  relating  to  four 
different  states  of  the  evangelical  dispensation;  to  be 
applied  to  them,  according  to  the  measures  of  divine 
grace  manifested  in  them  respectively. 

In  the  least  perfect  sense,  the  kingdom  of  God  took 
place,  with  the  preaching  of  the  Messiah  in  person. 
Accordingly,  the  Baptist  began  his  ministry  with 
announcing-—**  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."^ 
Conformably  to  this,  we  find  Christ  himself  soon  after 
declaring  in  person—**  If  I  cast  out  devils  by  the 
spirit  of  God,  then  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto 
you."t  To  the  same  idea  refers  what  is  again  said  by 
our  Lord  in  Luke  xii.  21.  **  Behold  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  among  you:**  which  is  here  quoted  agreeably 
to  the  reading  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles;  it  being 
conceived  to  be  the  most  correct. 

Next,  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  the 
organization  of  the  Church  and  its  increase,  which 
took  place  immediately  after  our  Lord's  ascension. 
That  the  Apostles  considered  the  kingdom  as  exist- 
ing in  thrir  day  in  a  less  degree,  however  it  were 
to  be  kxdced  forward  to  in  a  higher  measure  of  mani- 
festation;  is  evident  from  such  places,  as  where  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  God's  having  **  translated  believers 
into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son;"$  and  where  he 
say&— **  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  word,  but  in 
power:''  wherein  he  opposes  to  the  vain  boasts  of 

•  Mark  iii.  2.  t  Mat.  xii.  21.  t  Col.  i;  I.^. 

$  1  Cor.  It.  3^. 
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ocrtain  judaizing^  teachers,  the  miracukMis.woiikSiW* 
the  authorized  «|MMtleB  of  Christianity. 

The  third  sense,  ot^nnecfes  the  subjecl  withihecrisis 
%vhich  took  place  at  the  destruction  ^f  thie  Jewiah 
state  and  polity;  when  the  wall  hetiveen  the  Jewd  and 
the  Gentiles  was  completely  broken  down.  For  until 
then»  the  legal  di&pensation  stood  in  full  force,  in  rela* 
tion  to  the  subjects  of  it  within  the  boundaries  of 
Judea.  The  present  connexion  is  contipicuous  in  the 
passage  at  targe,  of  which  k  part  was  the  In^t  quoted 
from  St.  Luke.  The  coming  of  the  kii^om  of  God» 
is  there  made  coincident  with  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem by  the  Roman  armies:  and  the  same  must 
have  been  within  the  contemplation  of  our  Saviour, 
when  he  said^*"  Ye  shall  not  have  gone  over  the  ci- 
ties of  Israel,  until  the  Son  of  Man  be  come«"* 

The  last  and  highest  sense  of  the  word,  is  as  applied 
to  the  consummation  of  the  evangelical  dispensation^ 
when  it  shall  cease  on  earth,  to  be  continued  in  hea* 
ven.  Thus  St.  Paul,  although  speaking  sometimes  of 
a  kingdom  begun  already,  speaks  also  of  **  Christ's 
judging  ot  the  quick  and  the  dead,  at  his  appearing,  and 
his  kingdom«"t  And  this  is  the  kingdom,  of  which 
the  same  apostle  speaks  as  to  be  ^'  given  up  to  the 
Father  at  the  end^  when  God  shall  be  all  in  all."f 

From  this  view  it  appears,  that  the  contemplated  sub* 
ject  is  the  same,  in  different  degrees  of  advancement. 
Until  the  last  stage  of  it,  **  the  evil  will  be  ever  mbigfed 
with  the  good,"  as  the  twenty  sixtharticle  of  ourChurdi 
expresses  it:  but  then,  the  sheep  will  be  separaled 
from  the  goats;  and,  as  is  said — *  ^There  shall  have  been 
gathered  out  of  the  kingdom  all  things  which  pfend 
and  they  that  do  iniquity."^  If,  in  the  mean -time,  it 
should  be  thought  too  great  a  concession  to  ungodly 
and  licentious  persons,  and  even  hypocrites,  to  acknow- 
ledge them  in  the  character  of  subjects  of  Christ's 
kingdom;  the  answer  is,  that  this  is  not  conceded  to. 
them,  as  a  privilege;  but  rather  not  denied  to  them, 

•  Mat.  X.  23.  t  1  Tim.  vi.  1 4.  M  Cor.  xv..af«i 

$  Mat.  xiii.   41. 
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iKhougfa  held  to  their  unspeakable  loss  md  injuiy. 
For  onr  Lord  himself  does  not  leftise  the  title  of 
''  children  of  the  kingdom,*'*  toMme  of  whom  he 
says,  <*  that  they  shall  be  cast  into  outer  darkness." 

From  the  premises,  it  will  be  easy  to  learn,  what  it 
b  that  we  pray  for;  when,  under  a  proper  undJerstand^ 
ing  of  the  terms,  we  pot  up  the  petition—-*^  Thy 
kingdom  come."  We  pray,  that  God  would  enlarge 
more  and  more  the  bounds  of  that  visible  society,  In 
which  he  is  invoked  through  the  all  prevailing  merits  of 
his  dear  Son;  thus  verifying  the  promises,  ^  *'  giving 
him  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  his  po6sestton;"t  and  of  there 
being  a  time,  when  '*  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  even 
onto  the  going  down  of  the  same,  his  name  sludl  be 
great  among  the  Gentiles,  "t  We  pray  hirther,  that 
within  the  bounds  of  the  same  visible  Church,  God 
and  Christ  may  be  duly  honoured  by  all  who  call 
themselves  its  members.  The  object  of  the  prayer,  is 
die  coming  of  the  kingdom,  not  in  name  only,  but  in 
all  the  energy  of  its  true  spirit.  Now  this  is  accom* 
plished,  in  proportion  as  the  subjects  of  it  walk  wor- 
thy of  the  vocation  wherewith  they  are  called;  avoid* 
ing  all  crrour  in  doctrine^  and  all  iniquity  in  practice; 
doing  what  lies  in  them  severally,  towards  the  rnak* 
ing  of  the  Church  at  present,  what  she  will  be  when 
'*  she  shall  be  presented  unto  her  divine  Head,  a  glo- 
rious Church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle. '^§  And  this 
leads  finally  to  remark,  that  the  said  blessed  consum- 
ourtion  makes  a  part  of  the  object  of  the  petition.  Un- 
til the  teaching  of  that  splendid  issue,  there  will  stiU 
be  imperfection-— There  will  still  be  sin.  Doubtless 
then  mere  will  be  reason  to  cherish  the  devout  wish, 
far  that  winding  up  of  the  drama  of  life,  in  which  all 
imperfection  will  be  supplied;  and  sin  will  be  sub- 
dued under  the  fear  of  him,  who  is  to  put  down  all 
rule  and  all  authority  and  power,  opposing  themselves 
to  God  and  to  his  decrees. 

•  Matt.  ?iii.  IS.     t  Pa.  H  8.     %  Mai.  L  11.      $  Eph.  v.  27. 
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From  the  subject  of  the  prevalence  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  the  prayer  proceeds  to  that  of  conduct  worthy 
of  it*  *'  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven:" 
Here  are  three  expressions  to  be  explained— -The 
will  of  God — its  being  done  on  earth — and  the  mea- 
sure of  the  performance — as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 

The  will  of  God  may  be  considered  in  two  res- 
pects. It  may  be  that  attached  to  his  sovereig^nty; 
which  is  resistless,  and  is  unceasingly  accompHshii^ 
its  purposes,  by  conducting  all  the  courses  of  nature  to 
tliem,  and  by  overruling  to  them  all  thmgs,  not  ex- 
cepting the  workings  of  the  wayward  wills  of  his  diso- 
bedient creatures;  according  to  what  is  said—'*  he 
does  according  to  his  will,  in  the  armies  of  heaven  and 
among  the  inhabitants  of  earth. "4^  To  this,  the  pre- 
sent petition  can  have  no  reference.  But  it  contem- 
plates his  will,  as  made  known  by  reason  and  in  reve- 
lation. 

Our  praying  that  this  will  may  be  done  on  earth, 
is  expressive  of  desire,  that  the  commands  of  God 
may  be  obeyed  by  ourselves  and  by  all  mankind:  that 
there  may  be  no  impiety,  no  injury  of  any  one  to  ano- 
ther, and  no  licentiousness;  but  that,  in  the  most  ex- 
tensive sense  of  the  words,  '*  judgment  may  run 
down  as  waters,  and  righteousness  as  a  mighty 
stream.''t  The  use  of  the  petition  implies  further, 
submission  to  the  will  of  God;  as  well  under  any 
visitations  which  it  may  bring  on  ourselves,  as  in  re- 
lation to  any  disorders  in  the  state  of  the  world,  pro- 
duced by  the  passions  of  wicked  men;  to  both  of  which 
there  may  be  applied  the  saying — **  Affliction  cometh 
not  forth  of  the  dust,  neither  doth  trouble  spring  out 
of  the  ground:"!  Every  thing  of  this  description  being 
from  the  high  hand  of  him,  whose  '^  judgments  are 
unsearchable,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out.§" 

<<  God's  will  is  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven;"  when  the  active  obedience  of  men— *for  as 

*  Dan.  iv.  35.    t  ^mos,  t«  34.    \  Job,  t.  6.    $  Rom.  xi.  33* 
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to  patience  under  suflTering  there  can  be  no  field  for 
it— is  like  that  of  the  blessed  angels;  who  without 
any  failure,  ^*  do  his  commandm^tSy  and  hearken 
unto  the  voice  of  his  words."*  What  though  the 
infirmities  of  human  nature  forbid  the  hope  of  at* 
taining  to  the  same  absolute  perfection;  yet,  in  pro- 
.portion  to  the  height  of  the  mark  at  which  we  aim^ 
18  that  of  the  degree  to  which,  by  the  energy  of  a 
boly  ambition,  we  shall  ascend.  For  this  reason, 
there  is  set  before  us  an  obedience,  which  is  paid^ 
not  by  constraint,  but  cheerfully;  which  is  not  luke- 
warm, but  ardent;  and  which  sustains  no  intermis- 
sion of  zeal,  but  is  performed  with  constancy  by 
those  sinless  and  happy  being^;  who  **  rest  not  day 
nor  night,  saying,  holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord,  God  Al- 
mirfity.'*t 

We  ought  not  to  leave  this  position  without  be- 
ing aware,  how  awfully  it  operates  to  self-condem- 
nation, when  put  up  by  a  person  who  is  living  in  sin 
of  any  sort:  and  especially  in  such  sin,  as  tends  to  the 
depravation  of  our  fellow-creatures;  thus  narrow- 
ing that  empire  of  the  divine  will,  concerning  which 
there  is  inconsistendy  expressed  in  words,  a  desire 
that  it  may  be  extended. 

The  prayer  proceeds  to  subjects,  in  which  there 
is  a  recognition  of  our  personal  interests  and  wants. 

**  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  "This  day:'* 
St.  Luke  has  it  **  day  by  day;"  which  expresses 
still  more  strongly  the  continual  dependence  iil 
which  we  should  live  on  him,  who  *^  feedeth  the 
young  ravens  which  call  on  him;"  this,  not  to  the 
prevention  of  care  and  labour,  which  are  entail- 
ments on  humanity;  but  to  procure  a  blessing, 
without  which  all  our  cares  and  labours  are  in  vain» 

**  Our  daily  bread:"  The  original  expresses  the 
circumstance  of  sufficiency :  |  meaning  for  the  sup-r 

•  Pt.  ciii.  30.    t  Rev.  iv.  8. 

)  Some  have  translated  ^  txttuff**  «  super«sub8tantial/^ 
Biit  it  bears  the  ai^^nification  liere  given  to  it.  And  this  in 
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ply  of  all  our  necessities.  As  to  praying  for  what 
IS  more  than  this,  we  have  no  command  for  it  in 
the  Scriptures;  however  much  it  had  entered  into 
the  supplications  of  the  heathen.  And  yet  this  jis  not 
to  be  understood,  as  forbidding  the  possession  of 
wealth  to  Christian  people;  if  its  snares  be  avoided 
in  the  pursuit  and  m  the  enjoyment.  The  intinui- 
tion  of  sufficiency  extends  the  subject  of  the  petition 
to  our  necessities  generally;  which  could  not  be  sup- 
plied by  what  should  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hun- 
ger, although  bread  be  understood  as  denoting  food 
m  general;  agreeably  to  the  sense  in  which  it  U 
often  used  in  scripture.  Therefore  all  our  temporal 
wants  are  inmiediately  and  literally  the  object  of 
the  petition. 

But  considering  the  comprehensive  nature  -of  tbe 
prayer  generally;  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in 
the  idea^  that  die  petition  before  us  looks  further; 
and  respects  the  supply  of  grace  for  our  spiritual 
nourishment.  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  g03pel  of 
St.  John,  Christian  doctrine  is  several  times  de- 
moted under  the  terms — '^The  bread  that  came  down 
from  heaven:"  And  it  is  only  under  the  agency  of 
divine  grace,  that  tliis  bread  can  be  made  to  nou- 
rish us  unto  life  eternal. 

To  return  to  the  more  immediate  import  of  the 
words;  it  concerns  us  to  notice  the  religious  uses 
which  flow,  from  making  the  supply  of  our  tempp^ 
tal  wants  the  subject  of  prayer  to  God.  This  m- 
clines  us  to  regard  the  sanction  of  his  approbation,  in 
all  the  labours  of  our  respective  callings;  and  in  our 
enjoyment  of  whatever  his  providence  may  have 
bestowed;  and  injury  in  the  former,  and  all  arro- 
gancy  and  its  kindred  vices  in  the  latter,  being  in- 
consistent with  sensibility  of  a  dependence  on 
the  source  of  good.  The  same  disposition  of  mind 

preferred;  because  otherwise,  there  is  no  petition  for  the 
supply  of  temporal  necessities.  As  to  spiritual  food— -that  is 
divine  grace— there  are  Bererjd  petitionS|  of  which  it  Is  the 
direet  objest. 
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submission  under  losses  and  disappoint- 
ments. For  as  it  is  the  same  wise  and  gracious 
Being  who  gives,  and  who  takes  away;  hb  sove* 
reign  disposal  cannot  be  looked  to  in  either  in* 
stance,  without  its  inducing  of  the  belief,  that  there 
must  be  gracious  ends  in  his  appointments;  what* 
ever  tiiev  may  be.  And  there  bsues  from  thb 
source,  uie  spirit  of  charity  also.  For  as  the  prayer 
is  of  a  social  nature,  and  God  being  addressed  in 
it  as  the  common  father  of  rich  and  poor;  how  can 
any  of  the  former  description  presume  to  intercede 
for  the  giving  of  that  bread  to  the  hungry,  which 
lliey  can  no  otherwise  receive,  than  through  the 
channel  of  the  beneficence  of  those,  who  are  wil- 
linfeto  spare  from  their  superfluity. 

The  use  of  the  petition  in  the  spiritual  sense 
stated  to  belong  to  it,  is  to  maintain  in  our  minds 
a  constant  sense  of  our  dependence  on  the  aids  of 
the  holy  spirit)  which  we  are  more  apt  to  forget, 
than  our  need  of  temporal  benefits.  What  is  now 
mentioned  is  to  be  done,  by  cherishing  constantly 
the  sense  of  the  essential  need  in  which  we  stand  of 
Aat  grace,  because  of  the  weakness  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  our  nature;  and  because  of  the  many 
temptations  of  the  woiid;  and  it  is  well  if  there  may 
not  be  added,  because  of  melancholy  experience  of 
the  fiulure  of  good  resolutions;  not  fortified  by  a 
continual  lookmg  to  a  strength,  which  demonstrates 
its  perfection  in  our  weuness.  However  daily 
ireeded  our  temporal  food;  we  can  subsist  for  many 
dbys  under  the  want  of  it.  But  a  single  day's  want 
of  that  bread  of  life,  will  lay  us  prostrate  undercut 
spiritual  enemy;  and  may  perhaps  be  die  beginning 
of  a  train  of  consequences,  which  shall  work  the 
foHeiture  of  our  salvation. 

.  The  former  petition  was  for  unmerited  benefit: 
By  a  natural  transition,  the  next  is  for  relief  from 
tnerited  punishment.  "  And  forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes, as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against 
us:'*  Here  are  two  particulars—^  petition  for  for- 
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^iveness;  and  a  condition,  without  which,  we  cqH'- 
less  ourselves  not  fit  recipients  of  the  benefit* 

ji^rayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  implies  the 
sense  of  responsibility  to  divine  justice,  for  the 
commission  of  it.  And  this  is  more  pointedly  ex- 
pressed in  the  passage,  as  it  stands  m  one  of  the 
evangelists;  which,  for  "  trepasses,"  has  **  debts;" 
thus  explicitly  acknowledging,  that  we  are  under 
the  debt  of  obedience  to  the  sovereignty  of  God; 
and  in  the  failure  of  payment,  under  the  debt  of 

gunishment  to  his  justice.  This  petition  ought  to 
e  used  by  Christian  people,  under  a  due  appre- 
hension, on  the  one  hand,  of  the  deadly  nature  of 
sin,  as  an  alienation  of  the  soul  from  God,  and  an 
exposing  to  his  righteous  judgments,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  of  the  only  ground  of  the  forgiveness  of 
it,  in  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ;  concern- 
ing whom  '4t  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of 
all  men  to  be  received,  that  he  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners."* 

The  condition  to  which  we  acknowledge  our* 
selves  bound  in  every  repetition  of  the  Lord's 
Prater,  is  the  forgiving  of  die  trespasses  of  others, 
against  ourselves:  And  this  is  a  very  serious  con* 
sideration;  since  without  a  compliance  with  the 
condition,  we  declare  our  approbation  of  the  denial 
of  the  benefit,  and  our  submission  to  the  loss  of  it. 
The  forgiveness  of  our  neighbour  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood in  such  a  sense,  as  would  forbid  punish- 
ment by  the  magistrate,  or  be  injurious  to  just  au« 
thority  of  any  sort;  because  whatever  is  done  in  this 
way,  has  for  its  object  not  revenge,  but  the  sustain- 
ing of  order  and  good  morals,  in  publick  and  in  pri« 
vate  life. 

Neither  does  the  duty  exact,  that  we  take  no  note 
of  a  difference  in  the  dispositions  and  the  characters 
of  people;  and  under  this,  of  any  knowledge  which 

•  I  Tim.  i.  15. 
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may  have  been  the  fruit  of  our  own  sorrowful  ex- 
perience. But  it  is  an  unlimited  prohibition  of  re- 
venge; and  of  wiiatever  feelings  would  ei]iier  prevent 
our  good  offices,  when  they  might  otherwise  be  rea- 
sonably expected;  or  dispose  us  to  be  gratified  by 
any  incident  of  misfortune,  or  of  mortification. 

These  are  positions,  which  apply  to  serious  in* 
juries:  And  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  how  much 
they  aggravate  the  harbouring  of  a  vindictive  sense 
of  what  more  comn;ionly  occur  in  life — O&nces 
taken  at  what  touches  vanity,  more  than  either  for- 
tune or  reputation;  or  at  what,  if  it  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  wounding  to  the  feelings,  would 
be  better  opposed  by  consistency  of  character,  than 
by  such  a  degree  of  susceptibility,  as  indicates 
there  being  somewhere  a  defect. 

If  we  have  need  of  divine  mercy  for  the  past;  we 
have  also  need  of  divine  grace,  m  relation  to  the 
future.  Therefore  the  prayer  goes  on  to  say — "And 
lead  us  not  into  temptation."  This  word  admits  of 
a  twofold  sense:  First,  as  the  same  with  probation 
or  trial.  In  this  sense,  the  whole  course  of  provi- 
dence, sets  before  us  a  continued  test  of  the  stability 
of  onr  virtue:  And  the  supposition  of  the  divine 
administration  in  this  respect,  cannot  be  the  object 
ef  the  petition.  It  is  the  matter  in  the  view  of  St. 
James,  where  he  exhorts — "  My  brethren,  count 
it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  divers  temptations."* 
He  alludes  to  the  persecutions,  then  incident  to 
Christians:  And  the  only  point  of  view  in  which 
he  could  have  considered  them  as  a  cause  of  joy, 
was  the  connexion  in  which  they  were  seen  with 
the  fortitude,  which  divine  grace  administered  for 
the  sustaining  of  them. 

The  other  sense  of  the  word,  is  as  a  suasion  to 
sin.  Agreeably  to  this  distinction,  the  same  apostle 
onjoins— -^*  Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I 

•K  2. 
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am  tempted  of  God*"*  But  although  God  does  mit 
tempt  us,  the  devil  may;  through  the  medium  ol( 
6ur  corruptions,  and  by  presenting  the  images  of 
Suitable  ODJects  to  create  them.  Still,  what  can  ht 
done  in  this  way,  is  not  force,  but  suasion.  And  it 
will  hold  invariably  true,  when  the  same  apostle 
iteys — **  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from 
you."f 

The  praying  against  temptation,  implies  care  to 
iciftiA  it;  and  is  especially  inconsistent  with  a  volun- 
tary exposure  to  its  assaults.  It  will  be  sure  to 
overtake  us  in  the  path  of  duty;  but  when  w6  go 
in  qiiest  of  it,  th*  pVesent  petition  may  be  uttered 
by  the  lips,  but  cannot  be  the  language  of  the  heart. 
It  is  worse  than  mere  form,  and  amounts  to  mockery 
of  God;  when  we  throw  temptation  in  the  way  of 
bthcrsr,  white  we  phiy  to  be  delivered  from  it  our- 
selves. 

^rolfn  temtrtation— the  mean  of  evil— the  prayer 
proceeds  to  this  itself:  "  But  deliver  us  from  evil:" 
[otne  have  contended,  that  the  proper  translation 
would  be  '*  from  the  evil  one."  But  the  ori^al,  al- 
though it  sometitnes  denotes  this,  has  also  a  more 
ii^dennite  signification,  as  where  it  is  said — **  I  say 
viriio  yoti,  that  ye  resist  not  evil;"J  which  seems 
the  be^  suited  to  the  comprehensive  nature  of  this 
prayer. 

StiH,  a  prominent  object  of  the  petition  must  bt^ 
preservation  against  falling  under  the  power  of  a^ 
enemy;  the  danger  of  which  requires,  as  St.  Paul 
intifnrates„  *^  that  we  should  not  be  ignorant  6f  his 
devices."  i 

I^bnbtless  what  is  principally  intended,  is  pre- 
servation from  sin;  but  yet  the  sense  reaches  to 
stafety  from  evil  of  every  sort;  from  sickness,  and 
every  oth'er  sjpecies  of  bodily  suflfering;  from  los^s 
^nd  disappointments  in  our  temporal  concerns;  and 
from  the  sorrows  which  may  befall  us  in  the  per- 

•i.  13.    tiv.7.    4MatU?.39.    $3Cor,  ii.  11. 
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sons  Wjd  in  the  interests  of  our  relatives  and  friends. 
Whereinsoever  there  is  cause  of  gratitude  for  what 
l^e  possess;  there  must  be  cause  of  prayer,  that  the 
possession  may  be  continued  to  us. 

It  is  an  important  property  of  the  subject,  as  it 
res|)ects  teniporal  evil,  that  the  putting  up  oi^  such  a 
petiUon  has  a  tendency  to  remind  us  of  the  pre- 
serving and  protecting  providence,  to  which  we  are 
ji^debted  for  life,  for  health,  and  for  safety:  and  to  fill 
vs  with  gratitude  for  the  past;  and  with  hiimblc 
confidence,  not  without  submission,  as  to  tfie  fiy- 

t}fTC. 

The  petition  offers  a  still  weightier  admonition, 
i;elativcly  to  preservation  from  such  evil  as  may  as. 
9au]!t  the  soul;  dictating  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
grace  of  God,  whereinsoever  ^t  has  been  found 
^<  sufficient  for  us;"  av\d  encouraging  affiance  in 
it  for  the  time  to  come;  as  that,  which  alone  can 
^^  keep  from  falling. " 

There  remains  the  Doxology  of  this  instructive 
prayer—"  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power, 
ana  the  ^lory,  for  ever."  Although  this  is  not  in- 
cluded m  Uie  Catechism,  as  being  not  strictly 
prater,  and  accordingly  omitted  by  one  of  the  evan- 
gelists;  yet  it  is  here  attended  to,  for  the  sake  of 
pointing  out  the  relation  subsisting  between  what 
IS  petitionary,  and  these  words  of  praise  to  the  great 
Bein|;  who  had  been  addressed. 

Haying  invoked  him  throughout  the  prayer  in 
the  character  of  father,  we  now  acknowledge  him 
ID  that  of  a  great  king;  and  ourselves  as  the  ^ub- 
iectsofhb  "kingdom."  tiis  power,  being  with- 
out bounds,  is  looked  to  with  encouragement,  as 
t>eing  competent  to  the  performing  of  what  h^s 
J^een  asked  for.  And  liis  glory  being  that  iko  which 
all  human  actions  should  have  a  tendency;  the  use  of 
jthe  word  in  this  place,  is  a  consent  to  and  an  antici- 
pating of  that  end.  The  addition  of  the  words  "  for 
ever"  is  founded  on  that  attribute  of  God,  which 
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makes  him  always  the  hearer  of  prayer;  being  eter- 
nally and  unchangeably  the  same. 

It  would  seem  impossible,  to  have  been  so  long 
engaged  in  this  admirable  prayer;  without  finding 
our  attention  occasionally  drawn  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  although  it  abounds  with  excitements 
of  our  best  affections,  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  what- 
ever agitates  those  mere  animal  sensibilities,  which 
so  often  give  vent  to  effusions,  thought  by  some  to 
be  the  evidence  of  what  is  called  the  gift  of  prayer. 
And  the  appeal  may  be  made  with  confidence — • 
whether  on  the  supposition  of  any  person  uttering  of 
a  devotional  exercise,  equal— -if  it  were  possible-— 
to  that  dictated  by  the  Divine  Author  of  our  religion, 
and  adorned  by  the  same  description  of  sentiment 
and  of  expression;  it  would  be  thought  to  merit  the 
commendation  of  the  favourers  of  the  extravagances 
here  referred  to.  If  this  can  only  be  answered  in  the 
negative — as  is  here  supposed  most  evident—there 
must  surely  be  errour  at  the  bottom  of  them;  al- 
though, how  far  the  errour  is  essential,  is  what 
charity  would  forbid  our  endeavouring  to  ascertain. 

The  author,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  has  occa- 
sionally been  within  the  hearing  of  a  prayer;  in 
which  he  thought  there  was  the  expression  of  a  de- 

g'ce  of  passion,  not  suited  to  that  sacred  exercise, 
ut  on  cvcrv  such  occasion  he  has  remarked,  that 
when  the  officiating  minister  reached  the  Lord's 
Prayer  as  his  conclusion,  the  whole  manner  was 
immediately  changed.  It  could  not,  without  mon- 
strous impropriety,  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the 
rest,  in  the  delivery.  Is  there  not  evidence  in  this, 
that  the  spirit  of  devotion  was  very  different  in  the 
respective  supplicants? 

The  Church,  having  demanded  and  received  the 
repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  proceeds  to  give 
her  sense  of  the  contents  of  it.  The  catecumen,  on 
being  asked — "  What  desirest  thou  of  God  in  this 
prayer?  answers  as  follows: 

**  I  desire  my  Lord  God  our  heavenly  Father" — 
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he  had  been  addressed  more  immediately  in  the  lat- 
ter character,  but  the  prerogatives  of  his  divinity 
are  not  on  that  account  to  be  put  out  of  view. 
^' Who  is  the  giver  of  all  goodness:"  this  is  es- 
pecially the  attribute,  which  encourages  to  draw 
near  to  him,  in  faith  and  hope.  *^  That  he  would 
send  his  grace  to  me,  and  to  all  people."  ^' His 
grace:"  the  only  mean  of  salvation.  "Tome:" 
who  feel  my  need  of  it.  "And  to  all  people:"  this 
social  property  of  the  duty  being  implied  in  the 
plural  opening  of  the  prayer.  "That  we  may  worship 
him:"  in  prayer  and  praise.  "Serve  him:"  in  the 
devoting  to  him  of  our  souls  and  of  our  bodiesu 
"  And  obey  him:"  in  a  strict  observance  of  his  com- 
mands. "As  we  ought  to  do:"  the  extent  of  the 
obligation  being  thus  acknowledged;  whatever  defi« 
ciency  there  may  be  in  the  performance.  "And  I  pray 
untoGod,  that  he  will  send  us  all  things  that  are  need- 
ful both  for  our  souls  and  bodies:"  This  extending 
of  the  subject  to  the  soul  is  founded  on  the  sense 
of  the  Church,  that  the  bread  of  life,  as  well  as  the 
bread  of  the' world,  is  comprehended  under  a  word 
alike  expressive  of  each.  "  And  that  he  will  be  mer^^ 
ciful  unto  us,  and  forgive  us  our  sins:"  performance 
of  the  condition  on  our  part  being  supposed;  with^ 
out  which,  it  would  be  a  mockery  of  God,  to  offer 
up  to  him  this  prayer.  "  And  that  it  will  please  him 
to  save  and  defend  us  in  all  dangers  both  of  soul 
and  body:"  deliverance  from  all  evil  being  alike  ap- 
plicable to  both;  but  especially  to  what  follows  in 
the  next  article;  to  which  also  applies  preservation 
from  tetoptation.  "  That  he  will  keep  us  from  all 
mn  and  wickedness,  and  from  our  spiritual  enemy, 
and  from  everlasting  death."  The  matter  of  this 
prayer,  however  excellent  in  itself,  would  give  oc- 
casion rather  of  despondency,  than  of  encourage- 
ment; if  there  were  not,  in  the  divine  promises,,  rea- 
son of  hope  of  the  obtaining  of  what  had  been  asked 
for.  But  on  the  ground  of  those  promises,  the  cate- 
camen  is  encouraged  to  add^"  And  this  I  trust  he 
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will  do,  of  his  mercy  and  goodness,  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ:"  that  is,  not  because  of  any 
worthiness  of  the  petitioner,  but  of  mere  grace;  and 
this  extended  through  the  merits  of  the  propitia- 
tory sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer.  Finally,  the  cate- 
cumen  adds— ^^  And  therefore  I  say  amen,  so  be  it:" 
in  order  to  express,  in  one  word,  his  sincere  as- 
tent  to,  and  the  desire  of  his  heart,  in  all  that  had 
gone  before. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  the  Lord's  Prayei'^  as 
expounded  by  our  Church:  And  perhaps  her  view 
of  Its  Weif^ty  sense  may  derive  some  confintiation 
from  the  following  commendation  of  an  eloquent 
ecclesiastical  author,^  who  wrote  within  the  second 
century.  He  says — '*  In  this  short  compend,  how 
many  declarations  of  prophets,  how  many  speeches* 
parables,  and  precepts  of  our  Saviour,  and  at  the 
same  time,  how  many  duties  towards  God  are  con- 
tained! There  is  profession  of  faith  in  the  Fatheiv- 
an  honouring  of  his  name— resignation  to  his  wiU---i 
hope  in  his  kingdom-p-petition  for  what  pertains  to 
life*— confession  of  sin — and  watchfulness  against 
temptation.  How  wonderful!  God  alone  could  teach^ 
in  what  way  he  would  be  prayed  to." 

Agreeably  to  the  plan  proposed  in  the  first  lec-^ 
ture,  I  shall  now  take  occasion,  first  to  appreciate 
the  provisions  of  our  Church,  in  a  point  on  which 
we  differ  from  many  other  professors  of  Christianity; 
and  then,  to  suggest  the  proper  influence  of  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  on  the  heart  and  on  the  life. 
I  The  point  alluded  to  under  the  first  head,  ia  the 
question  of  praying  with  a  form.  There  is  designed, 
sot  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject,  which  will  occur 
again  in  another  lecture;  but  only  to  show  the  bear* 
ing  on  it  of  the  prayer  before  us. 

It  has  been  contended,  even  by  the  more  mode- 
rate opponents  of  forms  of  prayer,  that  the  present 
was  enjoiaedt  not  as  a  form,  but  only  as  a  pattern^ 
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And  the  plea  is  rested  on  the  expression  in  St. 
Matthew — "  After  this  manner  pray  ye.*'  It  is  not 
denied  in  opposition  to  us,  that  St.  Luke  has  it— - 
**Wheil  ye  pray,  say:"  the  words  to  be  said  follow, 
ing  immediately.  And  as  for  the  place  in  the  other 
evangelist,  the  word  translated  ^^  in  this  manner,"* 
may  well  be  rendered  ^*  thus,"  as  appears  in  a  pas- 
si^  notfiEff  before.  The  passage  now  referred  to,  is  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  the 
flame  gospel.  It  there  appears,  that  Herod  having 
asked  of  the  chief  priests  and  scribes — ^^  Where 
Christ  should  be  borti;"  he  received  for  answer, 
^  In  Bethelem  of  Judah;  for  thus  it  is  written  by  the 
prophet;  and  thou  fiethekm,  in  the  land  of  Judah, 
art  001  the  teast  of  the  princes  of  Judah."  They 
inerefore  answered  him  that  the  prophet  had  writ- 
ten ^*  Thus,"  dr  "  in  these  words:"  And  if  the  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation  be  applied  to  the  place  in 
questicym^  it  ^iM  be— "  Pray  ye  thus,"  or  in  these 
wordsJ  {^Se^  Di^&rtatian  Yl.'] 

But  I  hasten  to  the  other  matter  proposed— The 
proper  ihfiuence  of  the  spirit  of  pra}  cr,  on  the  heart 
and  oh  the  life.  The  test  to  which  it  is  wished  to 
refer  this  part  of  the  subject,  is  the  very  prayer 
idrhicti  has  been  before  us;  considered  as  embrao- 
ingpetition,  confession,  praise,  and  intercession. 

That  we  should  be  in  the  practice  of  petitioning 
our  heavenly  father,  for  what  wc  know  to  be  need- 
ful to  our  souls'  and  to  our  bodies — and  that  we 
should  do  this  daily,  as  appears  from  the  very  letter 
ef  die  prayer,  to  have  been  intended-^-and  yet,  that 
so  holy  an  exercise  should  not  sustaiifi  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  will,  as  the  rule  of  conduct,  and  of  hid 
omniscience,  as  bringing  it  always  under  observa^ 
tion;  is  as  glaring  an  inconsistency  as  can  be  ima- 
^;$fned. 

Confession,  if  it  issue  from  a  corresponding 
Ufate  of  mn6y  breathes  the  spirit  of  sorrow  and  self- 
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dissatisfaction:  And  therefore,  whether  it  i^late  to 
such  sins  as  may  have  been  the  results  of  the  ordi- 
nary frailties  of  nature,  and  from  the  not  having 
maintained  sufficient  vigilance  over  their  opera- 
tions; or  to  such  sins  as  are  more  flagrant  offences 
either  against  God  or  against  our  neighbour;  sensU 
bility  to  tlie  penalty  which  has  been  sustained,  can* 
not  but  produce  an  hatred  of  and  a  guarding  against 
the  cause  of  it. 

Praise  unfolds  to  the  mind  of  man  thQ$e  per- 
fections  of  his  great  Creator,  which  constitute 
him  the  pattern  of  whatever  is  worthy  of  admir- 
ation, of  esteem,  and  of.  affection.  So  that  here 
is  seen  the  ^'  rationale"  or  gpround  work,  of.  what- 
ever can  help  to  constitute  a  sublime  and  evangeli- 
cal morality.  And  when,  undet*  the  head  of  praise, 
we  introduce  acts  of  thanksgiving  for  divine  benefit 
to  ourselves;  there  is  laid  of^en  the  source  of  the  af- 
fections, which  cannot  e^ist  towards.  Cod, .  without 
similar  emotions,  where  they  are  the  mostdue^  to- 
wards men.  Now  these  are  properties,  which  the 
most  eminently  dignify  and  adorn:  Fair  while  other 
exercises  of  devotion  are  expressive  of  wants,  and 
weaknesses,  if  not  of  sin;  this  exercise  is  what  we 
join  in  with  the  highest  angels  around  the  throne  of 
the  Most  High. 

Intercession,  which  carries  us  beyond  the  sphere 
of  our  own  concerns  to  those  of  our  fellow  ttieop 
inipUcs  an  interest  taken  in  their  joys  and<in  their 
sorrows;  and  therefore  maintains  the  mind  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  readiness  to  do.  them  good,  as  oppor- 
tunity may  serve  and  means  enable.  And  then,  to 
injure  those,  concerning  whom  we  pray  to  God  that 
he  would  do  them  good;  is  surely  an  inconsistency,, 
to  which  it  cannot  be  rash  to  apply  that  reproof  of 
Scripture-—''  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men,  but 
unto  God."* 

• 

Let  it  be  noted,,  that  these  consequences  are 

*Actt«T«  4. 
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Eiinted  out,  not  merely  as  what  ought  to  attend 
bttual  and  evangelical  devotion;  and  because  of 
inconsistency  where  they  are  wanting;  but  as  what 
necessarily  grow  out  of  the  subject:  So  that  where 
such  fruits  are  not  discerned;  the  service  must  be 
in  hypocrisy,  or  else  in  mere  form.  And  the  latter 
of  these  evils  is  not  confined  to  the  formal  using 
of  prescrilied  words;  because  the  spirit  of  prayer 
may  be  pleaded  for^  while  this  itself  may  be  in 
fornu 

The  result  of  the  whole  is,  in  the  first  place,  that 
we  should  avoid  whatever  is  meant  in  Scripture, 
under  the  expression  of  ^^  giving  the  sacrifice  of 
fookt*'*  Which  applies  to  every  allowed  state  of 
theafiections,  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  sacred 
exercise.  The  next  thing  is,  that  agreeably  to  the 
intimation  of  an  apostle,  we  should  pray  every 
where;  that  is,  not  only  in  the  publick  service  of  the 
Church,  but  in  our  families  and  in  our  closets; 
*'  lifting  up  holy  hands,^'t  that  is,  hands  not  prac- 
tising any  unrighteousness;  and  in  correspondency 
with  a  holy  state  of  heart.  Finally;  where  this  can- 
not be  done,  Uiere  yet  remains  a  resource  of  ac- 
ceptable prayer:  It  must  be  such  as  issues  from  a 
mind  humbling  itself  before  God,  under  the  sense 
of  its  sinful  state.  Even  in  that,  there  may  be  put 
up  the  petition — ^^  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart, 
O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me."j:  Such 
prayer,  issuing  from  such  a  state  of  the  affections, 
will  reach  the  ears  of  him  to  whom  the  psalmist  hias 
made  the  address,  so  full  of  encouragement  alike  to 
saints  and  to  penitent  sinners:  ^-'^O  thou  that  bearest 
die  prayer,  unto  thee  shall  all  flesh  come."( 

•  Ecdet.  V.  U    1 1  Tim.  U.  8,    ^  Ps.  ti.  10.    $  Pe.  Ixt.  2. 
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IntroductoiyRemarkt,— Name  and  Properties  of  aSacrameiit 
—  Sacramenct  erroneouslf  affirmed.—Sig^o  aod  Grace  in 
Baptiain.<*-Requisite8.«>Evidence8  of  the  Rite.— Infitnt 
Baptism.— Admission  to  a  State  of  Grace.— The  Lord^ 
Snpper.— Its  fienelitt  and  Requiaitet.'^Efidenoea  of  the 
AppointBHent.— A  Caution^^mproTement. 

JIt  is  anr  unreasonable  excuse,  which  some  make  fdl 
the  neglect  of  the  two  ordinances  called  Sacramentat 
that  they  are  not  moral,  but  ceremonial.  Although  there 
is  indeed  such  a  difference  in  duties,  yet  it  avatia  iio» 
thing  as  to  their  respective  measure  of  obligation.  This 
must  be  evident,  were  it  only  that  they  all  owe  thei^ 
obligation  to  the  will  of  the  great  Being,  who  htais  a 
right  to  tlie  unlimited  obedience  of  his  creatures.  Biit 
when,  l^esides  this,  the  duties  regarded  as  moral,  with 
a  state  of  heart  inclining  to  them,  are  the  objett  in- 
tended to  be  accomplished  by  those  which  come  under 
the  character  of  instituted  or  ceremonial;  it  is  dificult 
to  perceive,  how  contempt  can  be  poured  on  the  oiie^ 
without  its  extending  to  the  other.  And  espetoiaUy 
when  it  is  considered,  that  the  institutions  Mftrto  in 
condeacension  to  certain  weaknesses,  attached  to  hii« 
man  nature;  the  slighting  of  what  is  thus  gii^en,  is  not 
only  ungratefel  to  the  great  ordainer  of  it;  .but  agjgriN 
rates  the  fault  of  every  frailty  which  might  ibe  reme* 
died,  and  the  sin  of  every  evil  action  which  might 
have  been  prevented,  by  the  means  put  into  our  hands: 
ifteans,  the  figtires  of  \Vhich  are  objects  of  sensdf  wlfile 
they  are  accompanied  by  an  inward  virtue,  full  of  re*- 
Kgious  improvement  to  our  spirits. 

The  danger  thus  intimated,  may  be  illustrated  by 
comparing  the  two  ordinances  which  are  to  come  be- 
fore us^  with  two  others  under  the  law:  previously 
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^i)oting  concerning  the  penalty  which  will  be  seen  an* 
nesced  to  disobedience,  that  if  nothing  of  the  same  sort 
is  threatened  under  the  gospel,  the  difference  should 
be  accounted  for,  from  the  different  spirit  of  the  dis* 
pensations;  the  former  abounding  chiefly  with  temporal 
sanctions,  agreeably  to  the  property  which  has  given 
to  it  the  name  .of  ^*  a  carnal  commandment;"  while 
there  are  also  sanctions  accompanying  the  latter;  being 
such  as  are  suited  to  its  high  character,  of  **  the  power 
of  an  endless  life."* 

When  God  enjoined  on  Abraham  and  on  his  poster 
rity,  the  ordinance  of  circumcision;  there  was  the  aw- 
fill  entailment  concerning  every  Israelite  on  whom  the 
ceremony  should  not  pass — *^  That  soul  shall  be  cut 
off  from  his  people;  he  hath  broken  my  covenant."t  If 
then  Baptism,  as  a  seal  of  the  Christian  covenant,  has 
been  appointed  with  an  explicitness  equal  to  that  of 
drcumcision,  as  the  seal  of  the  covenant  of  the  law; 
there  would  seem  in  such  a  circumstance^  to  be  at  all 
events  an  exclusion  from  the  visible  society  of  Chris- 
tian people;  and  in  addition  to  this,  much  sin  in  those 
on  whom  the  foult  of  the  omission  lies:  Although 
doubtless,  under  both  the  dispensations,  the  subjects 
of  the  n^ect  are  no  further  amenable,  than  as  they 
may  be  consenting  to  it. 

Again,  on  the  subject  of  the  passover;  which  was 
enjmned  on  the  children  of  Israel,  to  be  celebrated  in 
commemoration  of  the  deliverance  from  Egyptian 
bondage;  and  which  Christians  consider  as  typical  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  cross;  it  was  declared,  as  the  penalty 
of  the  omission  of  unleavened  bread — 'VThat  soul  shall 
be  cut  offfiromthe  congregation  of  Israel,  whether  he 
lie  a  stranger,,  or  born  in  tfu:  land."t  Now  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  a  retrospective  celebration  of  the  meritorious 
sacrifice,  of  which  the  other  was  the  anticipation.  And 
although  it  might  be  carrying  the  matter  too  far,  to 
4eny  the  rights  of  visible  membership  to  those  who 
absent  themselves  fitsm  the  Communion;  because  we 

^  Bpb.  idL  1&       t  G«ir.  xvB.  li.       \  E*xod.  «ii.  19. 
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have  no  injunction  to  this  effect  in  the  New  Testament; 
yet  there  is  ground  in  the  subject  to  affirm,  that  per* 
sons  to  whom  this  applies  are  professors  of  Christianity 
only  in  an  imperfect  sense  of  the  expression;  and  to 
intimate  to  diem  the  danger  of  slighting  a  benefit,  far- 
greater  than  that  presented  to  the  immediate  coritem* 
plation  of  the  Israelites.  The  benefit  here  referred  to, 
IS  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin. 

Under  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subject^  suit- 
ed to  these  sentiments,  I  proceed  to  speak  of  Sacra- 
ments generally;  and  of  Baptism,  and  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  each  of  them  in  particular 

The  catechist  asks-—**  How  many  Sacraments  hath 
Christ  ordained  in  his  Church?"  The  catecumcn  an- 
swers— "  Two  only,  as  generally  necessary  to  salvg. 
tion;  that  is  tosay.  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  theLord.'* 
The  word  "generally"  was  inserted,  with  a  reference 
to  the  want  of  opportunity.  It  would  have  been  incon- 
sistent and  unauthorized  to  have  said  this,  for  the  dis- 
pensing with  observation  of  the  ordinances,  in  regard  to' 
any.  But  it  %vas  well  to  gu:Td  against  the  uneasiness 
which  might  be  occasioned  to  sincere  persons,  who  are 
not  favoured  with  the  means.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, God  dispenses  by  the  course  of  his  provi. 
dence,  with  an  obligation  which  man  cannot  abrogate 
or  lessen,  in  any  instance. 

The  word  "  only*'  has  evident  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  Sacraments,  acknowledged  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  But  the  consideration  of  this  will  properly 
come  under  the  answer  to  the  next  question;  which 
furnishes  the  test,  by  which  the  true  number  b  to  be 
ascertained. 

The  next  question  is — "  What  meanest  thou  by* 
this  word  Sacrament?"  And  the  answer  is — **  I  mean 
an  outward  and  visible  sign,  of  an  inward  and  8(>iritual 
grace,  given  unto  us,  ordained  by  Christ  himself;  as  a 
means  whereby  we  receive  the  same,  and  a  pledge  to 
assure  us  thereof."  The  different  clauses  of  this  sen- 
tence seem  to  have  been  framed  with  great  care  and 
circumspection;  and  with  the  design,  that  they  should 
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express  Hi  substance,  whatever  is  taught  by  the  Church 
on  this  important  subject.  It  will  be  proper  to  explain 
the  import  of  the  clauses,  before  we  proceed  to  estab* 
iish  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  tliem,  as  also  of  the 
•doctrine  affirmed;  and  further  to  apply  it  as  a  t|i»t  to 
some  controversies  which  have  arisen. 

There  must  be  an  outward  and  visible  sign:  so  that 
any  divine  institution,  destitute  of  this  appendage, 
however  obligatory,  comes  not  under  the  name  of  a 
Sacraiment.  Theremustbe  annexed tothe  outward  sign, 
«i  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  or  benefit:  therefore, 
independently  on  the  general  useful  tendency  of  every 
exercise  <d  devotion,  there  must  be  scriptural  autho- 
rity, to  attach  something  especially  appropriated  to  an 
ordinance  of  this  description.  Next,  it  must  have  been 
ordained  by  Christ  himself.  It  would  be  needless  to 
inquire,  how  far  apostolick  appointment  might  have 
.been  construed  to  be  that  of  Christ,  in  whose  name 
Ae  aposdes  acted;  there  being  nothing  in  practice,  to 
which  such  a  question  would  relate:  so  that  the  clause 
,  Klay  be  rather  considered,  as  designed  to  exclude  the 
pretensions  of  an  authority  purely  ecclesiastical.  An 
Institution  resting  on  this  ground,  however  reasonable 
and  obligatory,  is  not  a  Sacrament.  *^  As  a  means 
whereby  we  receive  the  same:''  this  is  to  show  the  in- 
timate  connexion,  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  sig- 
nfied.  **  And  a  pledge  to  assure  us  thereof:"  which 
describes  what  is  visible  to  sense,  as  having  a  tenden- 
cy Co  realize  to  us  what  is  designed  for  our  spiritud 
benefit* 

This  is  the  proper  place,  for  some  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  Sacraments  generally,  as  received  by  our 
Churdh. 

They  who  object  to  the  obligation  of  such  institu- 
tions, build  much  on  the  very  name  of  them;  which 
they  allege  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Latin  word* 
expressive  of  an  oath,  and  to  be  altogether  unauthoriz- 
ed by  scripture. 

*  Sacramentum. 
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Although  some  of  our  respectable  writers  seem  !• 
&vour  the  former  idea,  by  saying  that  Sacraments  bind 
the  members  of  the  Church  to  obedience  under  their 
divine  head,  as  soldiers  are  bound  by  their  military 
oaths  to  the  persons  and  the  orders  of  their  generals; 
and  although  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  idea,  in 
the  line  of  illustration ;  yet  this  is  not  the  origin  of  the 
word,  as  introduced  into  religion.  Its  origin  in  this 
way,  w*as  to  express  any  material  object  connected 
with  religious  worship;  in  relation  to  which,  it  was 
considered  as  a  sign,  or  a  pledge:  this  being  also  the 
meaning  of  the  I«atin  word  referred  to.  Accordingly 
the  term  **  sign"  is  applied  to  it  in  the  Catechism; 
wherein  we  find  no  intimation  of  an  oath. 

In  the  early  Latin  Church,  through  which  Chrbti- 
anity  came  to  us,  the  word  *^  Sacrament"  signified 
precisely^  what  the  Greek  Church  expressed  by  the 
word  **  inystery:"*  agreeably  to  which  we  are  told, 
that  among  the  Gretk  Christians,  down  to  the  present 
day,  what  we  call  ^^  Sacraments,"  are  known  by  the 
name  of  **  mysteries."  And  this  name  is  applied  to 
the  elements,  in  the  last  prayer  of  our  communion 
service;  the  communicants  speaking  of  themselves,  as 
having  **  duly  received  these  holy  mysteries." 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  word  **  mystery"  com* 
monly  means  the  representation  of  some  spiritual 
subject,  by  an  object  addressed  to  the  senses.  Only 
two  instances  shall  be  here  given.  In  the  I3th  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew,  our  Lord  illustrates  the  preaching  of 
the  word,  under  the  figures  of  **  seed  sown  by  the  way 
side,"  on  **  stony  places,"  among  **  thorns,"  and  on 
*•  good  ground:"  and  when  he  proceeds  to  explain  the 
allusion  to  his  disciples,  he  prefices  his  explanation  by 
telling  them— ^"  It  is  given  unto  you,  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven:"  that  is,  to  have 
the  preceding  symbols  interpreted  to  you. 

The  other  instance  is  in  the  twentieth  verse  of 
the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Revelation;  in  which^ 
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die  mystery  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks  and 
the  seven  stars,  are  defined  to  be  the  Churches  oi 
Asia  and  their  respective  angels  or  bishops.  In  this 
book,  the  word  is  often  used  in  the  same  way. 

We  may  now  perceive,  with  how  little  reason  we 
are  charged  with  using  the  word  **  Sacrament,'*  in  a 
way  not  authorized  by  scripture.  This  sacred  book 
authorizes  the  application  of  the  word  mystery,  to  |de* 
note  the  sensible  representation  of  any  matter,  involv- 
ing religious  sentiment  or  fact:  and  fi^om  the  word 
tfius  used,  we  make  no  further  deviation,  than  what . 
is  the  result  of  the  different  languages,  by  the  channel 
of  which  our  religious  rites  have  been  handed  down 
to  us.  The  only  change  of  language  which  has  taken 
place  in  this  matter,  is  that  we  apply  supereminently 
to  the  two  institutions  in  question,  what  was  originally 
used  to  express  any  religious  truth  delivered  under  the 
veil  of  figure. 

Our  attention  should  also  be  arrested  by  the  cir* 
cumstance  in  the  definition,  that  the  Sacraments  are 
aaid  to  involve  a  spiritual  grace,  received  by  the  mean 
of  the  outward  sign  or  pledge.  It  would  be  contrary 
to  all  my  habits  of  thinking  on  the  present  subject,  to 
array  it  in  properties,  which  may  not  be  comprehend- 
ed by  every  ordinary  capacity.  But  there  is  a  medium 
to  be  observed:  for  while  some  have  grafted  on  it 
dogmas,  not  only  abstruse,  but  pointing  to  supersti- 
tion; others  have  described  the  Sacraments,  as  mere 
ceremonies:  withbut  any  effect  peculiarly  attached  to, 
and  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  them.  But  as 
thb  subject  will  of  course  present  itself  to  us,  under 
each  of  the  institutions;  the  less  may  be  said  of  it  here. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  reasons,  which  induce  the 
Church  to  restrict  the  number  of  Sacraments  to  two. 
The  nature  of  such  ordinances  having  been  described; 
there  results  a  test,  by  which  to  try  the  five  reputed 
Sacraments  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  we  reject* 
They  are  Confirmation,  Penance,  Orders,  Matrimony, 
and  Extreme  Unction.  This  b  not  a  question  of  wordi 
4nd  names;  for  the  <)anger  of  multiplying  the  numb^ 
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of  the  Sacraments,  consists  principally  in  this;  that  to 
whatever  comes  under  this  name,  the  said  Church 
attributes  the  impressing  of  a  distinctive  character  on 
the  soul:  a  notion,  which  we  cannot  comprehend;  while 
yet,  ^\e  know  it  to  have  been  productive  of  supersti- 
tion, in  a  very  great  degree. 

The  first  of  the  ordinances  mentioned,  is  Confirma- 
tion: held  in  great  reverence  in  ourChurch.  and  believed 
by  her  to  have  been  transmitted  from  the  apostolick  age* 
But  in  this  there  is  no  outward  sign:  except  in  that 
lax  sense  of  the  words,  in  which  God  is  said  in  the 
service  to  *^  assure  us  by  this  sign  of  his  favour  and 
gracious  goodness  towards  us*"  The  imposition  of 
the  hands  of  the  bishop  is  a  mere  gesture,  and  not  a 
material  object.  The  Church  of  Rome  seems  to  havQ 
been  sensible  of  this  defect;  and  therefore  accompanies 
the  act  by  chrism:  but  this  is  of  her  authority  merely; 
and  has  no  apostolical  foundation. 

The  next  is  **  Penance:"  which,  in  the  sense  of 
sorrow  for  sin,  and  the  confession  of  it  to  God,  is  a 
duty  of  the  first  importance.  But  it  has  no  mi^erial 
sign  annexed  to  it,  in  the  scriptures.  The  want  of  this 
is  endeavoured  to  be  supplied,  by  alleging  contrition, 
confession  to  a  priest,  and  the  satisfaction  which  he 
enjoins.  The  first  of  these  is  limited  to  inward  thought 
and  sensibility,  and  is  far  from  having  any  property  of 
matter.  The  second  is  action,  but  not  material:  nei* 
ther  is  it  enjoined;  whatever  occasional  uses  there  may 
be  in  it,  for  the  quieting  of  conscience.  And  as  to  the 
third,  consisting  of  some  penalty  to  the  body,  ur  the 
performance  of  some  specified  acts  of  charity,  it  rests 
only  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  which  exacts  it  off 
her  members;  being  not  required  by  scripturci  nor 
known  to  primitive  antiquity. 

The  next  is  Orders.  But  although  we  hold  up  the 
succession  of  the  ministry,  as  a  principle  clearly  dedu- 
cible  from  scripture,  and  essential  to  the  peace  and 
the  good  government  of  the  Church;  yet  in  the  gesture 
of  the  imposition  of  hands,  we  perceive  nothing  like 
an  inherent  property  of  matter.  And  as  to  the  deliveiy 
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certain  vessels;  which  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
give  the  appearance  of  a  material  adjunct;  it  was 
>.  part  of  the  original  institution. 
Matrimony  is  an  institution  of  Grod,  given  in  Panu 
se:  but  in  the  ceremony,  there  is  no  material  object 
presentative  of  grace;  and  nothing  b  alleged  as  of 
is  kind,  except  the  consent  of  the  parties;  which  can 
ily  be  in  thought  and  by  word.  The  scriptural  audio* 
y  alleged  for  making  a  Sacrament  of  marriage^  is 
phes.  V.  3:2—-^*  This  is  a  great  mystery;  but  I  speak 
nceming  Christ  and  the  Church.''  The  Latin  vuU 
te,  which  the  Church  of  Rome  foUous,  has  it— - 
This  is  a  great  Sacrament."  On  the  ground  here 
ken,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  this  rendering; 
myster} "  and  Sacrament  being  convertible  terms, 
he  fallacy  consists  in  this;  that  the  vulgate  uses  the 
3rd  in  its  early  latitude  of  signification:  whereas  the 
iuirch  of  Rome  affirms  a  Sacrament  in  the  sense  of  a 
can  of  grace.  In  the  same  way,  it  would  have  been 
sy  to  have  made  a  Sacrament  of  the  subjects  repre- 
ntcd  by  the  seven  stars,  and  the  seven  golden  can- 
rsticks. 

From  the  invention  of  a  Sacrament  attached  to 
arriage,  there  is  the  very  material  result  of  tiie  dis- 
owance  of  divorce  for  adultery:  although  this  is 
rmitted  by  the  decision  of  our  Saviour,  in  Matthew 
apter  v*  verse  32. 

In  Extreme  Unction,there  is  matter;  but  the  practice 
destitute  of  scriptural  command.  There  are  two 
sMiges  urged  from  scripture,  in  &vour  of  it;  but  they 
late  to  a  Jewish  practice;  which,  ahhough  not  of 
idne  institution,  may  have  originated  and  been  coi- 
ned with  a  pious  design,  but  fell  with  all  other 
ititutions  of  that  descriprion,  at  the  time  of  the 
struction  of  the  Jewish  polity.  The  first  of  the  places 
^^^  They  anointed  with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and 
aled  them."4F  The  other  is-****  Is  any  sick  among 
tt,  let  bim  call  for  the  ddera  of  the  Church,  and  let 
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them  pray  over  him;  anointing  him  witli  oil  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord:  and  the  prayer  of  fiiith  shall  save  the 
sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up."*  It  is  evident, 
that  the  anointing  in  both  these  places,  was  with  the 
view  of  the  healing  of  the  sick;  and  not  appropriated 
to  the  extremity  of  disease.  So  that  let  it  have  been 
what  it  may,  we  are  sure  it  could  not  have  been  the 
same  unction,  which  is  reserved  to  the  last  hours  of 
dying.  Of  this  we  find  nothing  in  the  first  four  centu- 
ries; and  even  in  the  earliest  document  relative  to  it  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  there  are  strong 
marks  of  recent  innovation.  It  was  not  common  until 
the  seventh  century;  and  then  was  applied,  as  it  is  now, 
for  a  purpose  quite  wide  of  that  mentioned  by  St* 
James. 

As  we  differ  fi-om  the  Church  of  Rome,  concerning 
the  number  of  the  Sacraments;  so  there  is  not  a  less 
material  difference  concerning  their  effect.  That 
Church  declares  the  effect  to  be  accomplished  by  dieir 
inherent  energy  and  virtue.  On  the  contrary;  our 
Church  holdsyt  that  they  have  a  ^*  wholesome  opera- 
tion,*' only  on  those  *'  who  receive  them  worthily;" 
that  is,  with  suitable  devotion  and  dispositions. 

The  catecumen,  having  answered  to  a  correspond* 
ing  question,  that  there  are  two  parts  in  a  Sacrament; 
**  the  outward  and  visible  sign  and  the  inward  and 
spiritual  grace;"  being  further  asked — "  What  is  the 
outward  visible  sign  or  form  in  baptism?'*  answers, 
**  Water,  wherein  the  person  is  baptised  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'' 

The  element  of  water  was  doubtless  appointed,  with 
the  view  of  its  being  figurative  of  the  inward  cleansing, 
intended  to  be  attached  to  the  due  observance  of  the 
ordinance.  The  form  of  words  recited  in  the  answer, 
and  grounded  on  our  Lord's  commission  to  his  disci* 
pies  in  his  last  interview  with  them,  as  recorded  in  the 
concluding  verses  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  area 
strong  confirmation  of  the  divinity  of  the  Son  and  of  the 

*  James  ▼•  U,  li.  f  Art.  35. 
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Holy  Ghost.  Accord  ingly  some  of  those  who  reject  these 
doctrines,  avoid  the  use  of  the  words  in  the  adminis- 
tering of  baptism,  pronouncing  it  to  be  ^*  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  or,  'Mn  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.'* 
Now  although  these  phrases  are  found  connected  with 
baptism,  the  first  of  them  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
Acts;  and  the  other  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  same 
book;  yet  in  each  of  the  places,  the  words  were  spoken, 
not  in  the  way  of  the  delivery  of  a  form,  but  simply  to 
express  the  idea,  that  the  contemplated  baptism  was 
that  attached  to  an  initiation  into  the  Church  of  Christ: 
being  not  John's,  or  any  other  person's  baptism.  The 
words  found  in  St.  Matthew,  were  delivered  as  a  pre* 
scribed  form:  And  their  importance  as  such,  is  certainly 
much  enhanced  by  the  crisis  of  the  delivery  of  them. 

Accordingly  it  may  be  well  to  notify,  as  to  any  who, 
from  what  are  called  Unitarian  principles,  profess  to 
baptize  without  declaring  it  to  be  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  that 
such  an  act  is  not  admitted  to  be  baptism,  by  our 
Church;  t)ecause  she  dares  not  to  dispense  with  a  form, 
embodied  with  the  commission  to  baptize.  But  if  the 
act  have  been  performed  in  that  sacred  name,  and  with 
the  use  of  the  element  of  water;  although  by  one  not 
owned  among  us  as  a  duly  ordained  minister;  our 
Church  disapproves  of  the  last  mentioned  circum- 
stance,  but  does  not  require  us  to  repeat  the  act;  or 
rather  she  discourages  us  from  doing  so. 

Question-—**  What  is  the  inward  and  spiritual 
grace?"  Answer:  **  A  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth 
unto  righteousness:  For  being  by  nature  bom  in  sin 
and  the  children  of  wrath,  we  are  hereby  made  the 
children  of  grace."  In  the  first  lecture  it  was  shown, 
that  the  Scriptures  constantly  connect  the  two  subjects 
of  baptism  and  regeneration:  And  here  is  another 
instance  of  the  care  of  our  Church,  in  framing  her 
instituUons  according  to  the  rule  of  the  sacred  volume. 
The  being  **  born  in  sin  and  the  children  of  wrath," 
means  the  being  born  under  the  efiects  of  the  sin  of 
Adam^  in  subjection  to  mortality,  and  in  a  departure 
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from  ori^nal  rig;hteousness.  But  the  expressions  ^o^ 
not  extend  to  the  affirming  of  an  accountability  for 
any  other  sin,  than  such  as  may  be  committed  in  our 
own  persons,  and  contrary  to  li^t  bestowed.  The 
being  made  children  of  grace  by  baptism,  still  upholds 
the  sentiment,  that  this  state  is  the  efiect  of  the  due 
use  of  the  ordinance,  relatively  as  welt  to  infants  as  to 
adults. 

Then  the  question  comes — "  What  is  required  of 
persons  to  be  baptized?"  Answer—"  Repentance, 
whereby  they  forsake  sin;  and  faith,  whereby  they  sted- 
lasdy  believe  the  promises  of  God,  made  to  them  in  that 
Sacnment,"  As  these  conditions  were  discoursed 
of  in  the  first  lecture,  we  may  here  dismiss  them.  For 
the  same  reason,  I  omit  to  remark  on  the  next  question 
and  answer — "  Why  then  are  infants  baptized;  when 
by  reason  of  their  tender  age,  they  cannot  perform 
them?'*—"  Because  they  promise  them  both  by  their 
sureties:  which  promise  when  they  come  of  age,  them- 
selves are  bound  to  perform/' 

While  repetition  is  thus  avoided;  there  is  perse- 
verance in  the  wish  all  along  expressed,  of  stating 
wherein  our  Church  differs  from  other  bodies  of  pro- 
fessing Christians,  and  of  showing  the  ground  of  her 
decisions. 

The  first  point  to  be  stated,  is  that  which  makes  an 
insu|)erable  bar  of  profession,  between  us,  and  those 
who  deny  the  obligation  of  the  rite  of  baptism. 

They  do  not  deny,  that  when  there  occur  in  the 
New  Testament  narratives  of  cases  of  submission  to 
this  ordinance,  there  was  a  visible  transaction,  accom* 
panied  by  the  use  of  water.  But  they  say,  that  herein 
there  was  a  conforming  to  a  Jewish  institution,  design** 
ed  to  be  otily  for  a  time,  and  in  compliance  with  pre* 
judice.  This  is  not  only  gratuitously  assumed,  but 
could  not  have  happened;  there  having  been  no  insti- 
tution of  this  sort  among  the  Jews,  resting  on  divine 
authority;  although  it  had  been  introduced  as  a  human 
appointment,  .to  accompany  the  admission  of  Gentiles 
to  the  privileges  of  the  Mosaick  di^nsatioik  Under 
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such  circumstanced;  to  have  combined  it  needless- 
I7  with  the  more  spiritual  service  of  the  new  dis# 
pensation,  would  have  been  to  have  riveted  the 
prejudice,  if  it  were  one,  and  not  to  have  weaned 
from  it.  But  supposing  it  had  been  thought  needful 
to  tolerate,  in  a  new  hne  of  direction,  an  old  habit 
of  the  Jews;  what  had  this  to  do  with  converts  from 
heathenism?  When  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch  of 
Ethiopia,*  and  when  Peter  commanded  Cornelius 
and  his  household  to  be  baptized,t  there  could  not 
have  been  a  previous  bias  to  the  institution,  in  these 
persons*  Besides;  in  the  subsequent  rapid  spread* 
mg  of  the  gospel,  and  the  gathering  of  multitudea 
of  both  descriptions  within  the  pale  of  the  Christian 
Church;  it  is  not  alleged,  that  there  was  any  dif* 
ference  in  regard  to  them,  as  to  submission  to 
the  rite  of  baptism.  And  then,  that  under  such  a 
design  of  temporary  indulgence,  the  gospel  age 
should  have  been  suffered  to  expire,  without  there 
being  a  stop  put  to  an  ordinance  so  alien,  as  is  ima- 
gined, from  the  nature  of  Christ's  spiritual  king« 
dom;  and  that  it  should  be  handed  down  in  the  nu- 
merous Churches  planted  over  the  whole  face  of 
the  then  known  world-— for  this  is  an  uncontradict* 
td  fact— would  have  been  unworthy  of  the  unen- 
lightened wisdom  of  man;  and  much  more  of  that 
wisdom,  which  is  agreed  on  both  sides  to  have  been 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Much  is  thought  of  what  is  found  in  John,  iv.  2. 
*—"  Jesus  himself  baptized  not,  but  his  disciples*'^ 
But  in  quoting  this  place,  it  is  common  to  put  out 
of  view  what  is  said  m  the  twentv -second  verse  of 
the  chapter  immediately  preceding—^'  After  these 
things  came  Jesus  and  his  disciples  into  the  land  of 
Judiea^  and  there  he  tarried  with  them,  and  bap** 
tized."  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  its  being  said  " 
in  one  place  positively — ^^  Jesus  baptized;''  and  in 
the  next  chapter, — ^^  Jesus  baptized  npt^  but  hip 

•  Acta*  fill.  3S.        t  X.  40; 
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disciples;*'  except,  that  he  performed  the  rite 
through  the  medium  of  their  ministry,  and  not  in 
person?  It  is  a  maxim  as  reasonable  as  it  is  com- 
mon, that  an  agent  does  himself  what  he  does 
through  the  instrumentality  of  others. 

A  similar  use  is  endeavoured,  of  what  St  Paul 
has  said  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians;*  where  he  thanks  God,  that  he  had 
only  baptized  Crispus  and  Gains,  and  the  hou.se- 
hold  of  Stephanas.  That  he  baptized  these,  is  not 
denied;  however  contrary  it  may  seem  to  spirituality. 
That  he  had  baptized  no  more,  is  said  of  his  minis* 
try  in  the  individual  city  of  Corinth;  and  how  many 
he  may  have  baptized  elsewhere,  does  not  appear* 
But  why  thank  God,  for  having  baptized  so  lew  in 
that  city?  He  gives  the  reason  explicitly.  It  was^ 
kst  his  authority  should  be  pleaded  in  counten- 
ance of  the  prevalent  schismatical  spirit  among  the 
people,  of  their  calling  of  themselves  after  the  names 
of  those,  by  whom  they  had  been  respectively 
brought  within  the  fold.  St.  Paul  wanted  no  such 
partizans.  There  were  some  however,  who  were 
not  so  religiously  fastidious:  And  the  race  of  them 
has  been  continued  through  every  age,  to  the  pre- 
sent day-  St.  Paul's  saying — **  Christ  sent  me  not 
to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel,"  expresses  no 
more,  than  that  the  latter  was  supereminently  the 
object  of  his  designation;  although  he  had  autho- 
rity,  which  he  occasionally  exercised,  for  the  other. 

But  it  is  thought  on  the  other  side,  that  a  very  im- 
portant distinction  is  made  where  it  is  said  by  John 
the  baptist,   "  I  baptize  with  water''t— but  "  he** 

i Christ)  shall  baptize  you  with  the  **  Holy  Ghost." 
t  is  not  accurately  stated,  that  the  distinction  here 
is  between  baptism  by  water,  and  that  by  the  holy 
ghost:  It  is  between  the  baptism  by  John,  which 
was  with  water  only,  and  that  of  Christ,  which  was 
with  water,  but  to  be  accompanied  by  the  Holy 

•14k  16.      tMatLiu.  IL 
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Ghost.  The  question  occurs^— in  what  sense  was 
this  fulfilled?   The  answer  is — first,  by  the  cleansing 
influences  on  the  Church  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost; an  event  to  which  that  very  saying  is  referred, 
in  several  places  in  the  Acts;  and  agreeably  to  the 
latitude  n^ith  which  a  word  is  often  transferred  from 
its  propler  subject,  to  one  congenial.  As  the  word 
life,  denoting  strictly  the  continuance  of  our  tem- 
porary existence,  and  death,  denoting  its  cessation, 
are  applied  also  to  opposite  states  beyond  the  grave; 
so  baptism,  as  applied  to  the  cleansing  of  the  indi- 
vidual from  sin,  is  made  expressive  of  an  operation 
producing  that  new  state  of  the  Church,  which  was 
to  begin  her  future  career  on  earth.  But  there  was 
especially  a  ground  for  the  phraseolog}'  in  the  cir^ 
cum^nce,  that  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  there 
are  pledged  the  ordinary  influences  of  the  same  spirit, 
whose  extraordinary  and  miraculous  presence  was 
made  manifest  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Hence  it  is, 
that  we  find  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church,  an  inti- 
mate connexion  between  baptism  and  the  gift  of 
tongues.  Thus,  it  wa-  immediately  before  the  bap- 
tism of  Cornelius  and  his  assembled  friends,^  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them.  It  was  soon  consequent 
on  Philip's  baptizing  of  the  Samaritans,  that  the 
apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  **  laid  their  hands 
on  them,  and  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  "f  And 
so,  on  St.  Paul's  baptizing  of  twelve  men  at  Ephe- 
8US — ^*  he  laid  his  hands  on  them,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  came  on  them,  and  they  spake  with  tongues 
and  prophesied. "J  In  all  these  cases,  there  is  con- 
ceded to  have  been  a  baptism  with  water;  which 
looks  very  unlike  there  having  been  a  superseding 
of  this,  by  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  the  next  decisive  evidence  against  the  fancy 
of  a  Jewish  rite,  and  a  temporary  indulgence  of  it  by 
the  apostles,  is  the  form  of  baptism  now  under  no- 

*  Acta,  z.  44w        t  Acts,  viii.  17.        \  AcU,  ziz«  §• 
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tice;  in  which  our  Loi^d  made  the  rite  his  own,  and 
prescribed  it  to  his  apostles,  to  be  coextensive  as 
to  time  and  place,  with  the  preaching  of  his  gospel. 
This  is  so  dear,  on  the  supposition  of  water  bap-^ 
tism's  being  contemplated;  that  there  was  found  no 
other  way  of  avoiding  the  authority,  than  by  main* 
taining,  that  llhe  place  has  in  view  a  spiritual  bap- 
tism  only  :  And  this  is  done  at  the  expense  of  sup* 
posing,  that  there  was  thus  enjoined  on  man,  what 
can  only  be  done  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

of  God. 

The  next  question  occurring,  is  that  concerning" 
infant  baptism. 

The  command  is— ^^Go  teach  all  nations,  bap* 
tizingthem,  &c."  Perhaps  the  cause  of  truth  may 
have  suffered,  from  the  text's  not  being  translated 
•^-^^  Make  disciples  of  all  nations:"  which  is  con* 
fessedly  the  strict  meaning  of  the  original. 

The  words  are  general.  The  precept  is  not  giveii 
in  relation  to  all  adults,  to  the  exclusion  of  children; 
any  more  than  to  all  men,  exclusively  of  women; 
which  might  be  as  well  imagined  as  the  othen  The 
whole  question  is  reduced  to  this;  whether  chil- 
dren can  properly  be  brought  under  the  denomina* 
lion  of  disciples,  or  persons  initiated  with  a  view  to 
th<Lir  being  instructed.  The  question  is  resolved  by 
the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Gos«- 
pel  of  St.  Mark;  in  which  our  Saviour  enjoins--^ 
**  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven:"  an  expression,  confessedly  descriptive  of 
the  Church. 

The  precepts  concerning  baptism  are  addressed 
to  persons,  to  whom  the  Jewish  institutions  were 
familiar.  They  well  knew  the  effect  of  the  circuA*  * 
cision  of  infants,  as  sealing  to  them  the  benefits  of 
the  legal  covenant.  Here  was  a  new  rite,  introduc- 
tory to  a  more  beneficent  covenant:  And  what  was 
more  natural  than  that  they  should  presunie  chil- 
dren tobe  the  intended  subjects  of  it;  unles^,  there  had 
been  words  of  exclusion,  which  are  not  alleged? 
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It  is  sometimes  asked — Where  is  the  record  in 
scripture,  of  the  baptizing  of  an  infant?  It  may 
more  properly  be  asked  — -Where  is  there  a  record 
of  the  baptism  of  any  person  born  of  Christian 
parents,  and  g;rown  up  under  their  authority,  to 
maturity?  Some  of  the  epistles  were  written  long 
after  the  interval  of  time,  which  this  requires.  But 
although  we  have  precepts  to  parents  concerning 
the  religious  education  of  their  children;  and  other 
precepts  to  these,  concerning  the  honouring  of  their 
parents;  yet  there  is  neither  precept  nor  example, 
that  relates  to  the  baptizing  of  such  children,  be- 
come men  and  women.  Even  the  actual  baptism  of 
infants,  under  circumstances  in  which  there  was 
no  call  to  particularize,  seems  implied  in  the  bap- 
tizing of  whole  families;  as  in  the  cases  of  Come* 
lius,  of  lairus,  of  Lydia,  and  of  Stephanas,  with 
their  respective  households.  The  same  is  more 
strongly  implied  in  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  where  it  is  said 
— **  hlse  were  your  children  unclean,  but  now  are 
they  holy:"  That  is — "  Saints;"  as  the  word  is 
elsewhere  translated,  to  denote  persons  in  the  full 
membership  of  the  Church.  The  Scriptures  know  of 
no  admission  to  such  membership,  but  by  baptism. 

It  may  be  thought  necessary  to  say  something  on 
the  kindred  question — Whether  baptism  ought  to 
be  by  immersion,  or  by  affusion.  I  dare  not  deny 
or  conceal,  that  in  the  gospel  age,  and  for  some 
ages  afterwards,  the  former  was  the  usual  mode. 
But  that  the  other  was  also  practised,  is  presuma- 
ble from  the  baptizing  of  whole  households;  and 
that  suddenly  and  on  emergencies,  as  in  some  of 
the  cases  alluded  to.  The  contrary  cannot  be 
proved;  and  the  presumption  is  strengthened  by 
Its  being  found,  that  in  the  succeeding.ages,  where 
the  ceremony  had  been  performed  by  affusion,  the 
sufficiency  was  not  questioned  on  that  account; 
and  no  repetition  of  the  ordinance  was  required,  or 
even  permitted.  Now  this  was  at  a  period,  when  so 
great  a  change  as  the  contrary  theory  supposes, 
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could  not  have  happened;  and  especially  without 
some  resistance  of  the  innovation. 

There  is  another  point,  arising  out  of  this  depart- 
xnent  of  the  Catechism;  and  giving  further  evidence 
to  what  was  insisted  on  in  the  first  lecture,  in  rela- 
tion to  baptized  infants;  that  they  are  made  Chris- 
tians, in  the  most  ample  sense  of  the  term.  In  the 
initiatory  part  of  the  Catechism,  they  are  said  to 
be  in  **'  a  state  of  salvation,"  and  to  be  made 
"  members  of  Christ,  children  of  God,  and  in* 
heritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven;"  with  other 
things  to  the  same  effect.  In  the  present  stage  of  the 
instrument,  baptism  is  described  relatively  to  them 
-—as  to  adults,  on  the  condition  of  repentance  and 
faith — **  To  be  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an 
inward  and  spiritual  grace,  given  to  them"— not 
which  may  perhaps  be  given  in  time  to  come.  And 
they  are  again  said  to  be  made  by  baptism  ^*  Chil- 
dren of  grace."  In  agreement  with  this,  is  the  arti- 
cle of  our  Church  concerning  baptism;  which  af- 
firms it  to  be  **  a  sign  of  regeneration  or  the  new 
birth;  whereby ,  as  by  an  instrument,  they  that  receive 
baptism  rightly  are  engrafted  into  the  Church;  the 
promise  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  of  our  adop- 
tion to  be  the  sons  of  God  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are 
visibly  signed  and  sealed."*  So  far  as  the  sense  of 
our  Church  is  of  weight  in  these  things,  they  are 
entirely  against  those  indiscriminate  calls  to  con- 
version, which  suppose  all  baptized  persons  to  bo 
under  the  wrath  of  God,  and  to  remain  in  a  state 
of  sin,  until  overtaken  in  that  way.  God  forbid, 
that  a  word  should  be  said,  which  might  be  con- 
strued as  a  discouragement  from  the  calling  of  bap- 
tized sinners  from  the  errour  of  their  ways.  That  is 
a  different  subject,  as  was  explained  in  the  first  lec- 
ture: Wherein  there  were  also  produced  the  scrip- 
tural authorities,  on  which  .our  Church  grounds  her 
decisions  as  to  this  point.    [^See  Dissertation  VII.J 

•  Art.  87. 
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I  proceed  to  the  other  Sacrament— The  Eucha- 
rist,  or  the  Lord's  Supper.  On  the  demand  of  the 
reason  oi  this  ordinance,  the  answer  is— -^'  For  a 
continual  remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  benefits  which  we  receive 
thereby."  As  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of 
England,  there  have  been  some  divines,  who  affect- 
ed the  introduction  of  hypotheses  not  easily  under- 
stood, and  not  at  all  to  be  allowed  of;  it  may  be  well 
to  note,  that  the  publick  voice  of  the  said  Church 
and  of  our  own,  knows  of  nothmg  which  will  not 
come  under  the  head  of  commemoration:  the  mat- 
ters oommemorated  being  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  the  resulting  benefits. 

After  a  question  concerning  the  outward  part  cur 
sign,  and  an  answer  given,  that  it  is  ^^  bread  and 
wine;"  elements  made  use  of  ^reeably  to  com- 
mand; there  is  put  another  question,  concerning  the 
inward  part,  or  thing  signified:  And  the  answer  is 
— "  The  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  are  spiri- 
tuallv  taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the 
Lord's  Supper."  The  service  of  the  Church  of 
England  has  for  *^  spiritually" — *^  verily  and  in- 
deed." I  know  of  no  reason  of  the  change,  except, 
that  the  latter  expression  had  been  much  misunder- 
stood:  For  spiritual  benefit  may  be  as  real,  as  any 
that  is  called  temporal. 

Our  Church  is  safe,  in  using  the  words  of  the  in- 
stitution. Her  interpretation  of  them  may  be  dis- 
covered in  thegeneral  tenour  of  her  services  and  of 
her  articles.  The  expressions  admit  of  but  two 
meanings:  one  of  them  literal,  and  contradicted  alike 
by  our  reason  and  by  our  senses;  and  the  other,^ 
the  result  of  considering  the  words  as  a  figure. 
To  the  latter  we  are  further  drawn  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  on  another  occasion,  when  our  Lord,  in 

•  That  is--  according  to  the  idiom  of  our  language:  For  in 
is  proposed  to  show  in  the  attendant  Dissertatton,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  idiom  of  the  language  in  which  the  words 
were  deiiveredi  thejr  were  not  figuratire. 
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the  use  of  the  same  metaphor,  found  himself  mis- 
understood, he  explained  it  thus— "The  words  that 
I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  sprit  and  they  are  life."*" 
He  also  calls  himself  "  a  vine"  and  "  a  door:"  and 
what  confusion  would  it  make,  to  found  doctrine 
on  these  terms! 

Still,  under  the  sign,  there  is  a  spiritual  grace. 
This-^the  gross  sense  being  excluded— can  be 
nothing  else,  than  the  results  of  Christ's  oflfering 
of  his  body  and  of  his  blood;  the  cause  being  thus 
identified  with  its  effects.  The»e  results  are  the 
pardon  of  sin,  grace  to  assist,  and  whatever  else  caa 
come  under  the  head  of  the  purchase  of  the  sufibrr 
ings  and  the  death  of  the  Redeemer.  Of  these,  the . 
elements  of  bread  and  wine,  received  agreeably  to 
divine  command,  are  an  assuring  pledge.  But  it 
should  be  remarked,  that  the  benefits  thus  assured^ 
are  not  restricted  to  the  times  of  receiving  the 
pledges  of  them;  although  such  times  are  peculiar- 
ly  proper  for  the  realizing  of  them  to  our  minds. 

Another  question  occurs — "  What  are  the  bene* 
fits  whereof  we  are  partakers  thereby?"  Answer— • 
^^  The  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  our  souls  by 
the  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  our  bodies  art 
by  the  bread  and  wine-"  This  carries  us  from  the 
results  of  the  benefits  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  to  their  beneficial  influence 
on  those  who  duly  receive  the  pledges  of  them. 
Whatever  is  edifying,  and  whatever  is  encouraging 
in  the  Christian  economy,  has  its  origin  in  that 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  as  its  source.  How  then  caa 
this  be  meditated  on  with  devotion,  without  its  be«> 
ing  followed  by  the  religious  improvement  contem* 
plated  in  the  answer? 

The  last  question  is—"  What  is  required  of 
them  who  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper?  Answer 
—"To  examine  themselves  whether  they  repent 
them  truly  of  their  former  sins,  steadfastly  pur» 

*  JohHy  Tl.  6S. 
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|M)siii|;  to  lead  a  new  life;  have  a  lively  faith 
m  God's  mercy  through  Christ,  with  a  thank- 
ful remembrance  of  his  death;  and  be  in  charity 
with  all  men.''  The  specified  qualifications  are  not 
arbitrary,  but  grow  out  of  the  subject.  Repentance 
is  required;  because  it  is  only  to  penitent  sinners, 
that  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  is  offered.  But 
that  grace  cannot  subsist,  without  purpose  of 
amendment.  Throughout  the  gospel,  fiuth  is  made 
an  essential  qualification,  in  a  recipient  of  its  bene- 
fits. The  essence  of  the  ordinance,  is  its  bein?  in 
remembrance  of  the  death  of  Christ;  and  certamly 
nothing  short  of  a  thankful  remembrance  can  have 
been  intended.  The  being  in  charity  with  all  men, 
i$  cUctated  by  the  beneficient  spirit  6£  the  Christian 
revelation.  So  far  as  relates  to  our  for^veness  of 
others;  it  is  made,  in  our  asking  forgiveness  of 
God,  a  condition  without  which  we  acknowledge 
Ae  justice  of  a  rejection  of  our  petition.  And  as  to 
the  seeking  of  the  forgiveness  of  our  own  offences 
against  our  fellow  men,  there  cannot  be  overlooked, 
as  applicable  to  the  present  subject,  the  instruction 
of  our  Saviour*--^^  If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  al- 
tar, and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath 
aught  against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the 
altar  and  go  thy  way.  First  be  reconciled  to  thy 
brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift."^ 

The  first  scheme  to  be  noticed,  differing  from 
our  sense  of  the  ordinance,  is  that  which  rejects  it 
altogether.  To  enforce  our  adherence  to  it,  there 
is  the  solemn  injunction  of  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  in  person— r^'  Do  this  in  remembrance  of 
me."  If  there  should  be  any  doubt  of  the  meaning 
of  the  precept,  it  is  best  explained,  as  laws  and  pre- 
cepts m  general  are,  by  early  practice  under  them. 
And  that  the  disciples  so  understood  and  so  nrac- 
tised  after  the  ascension,  is  a  £Bu:t  not  denied.  Again, 
if  general  practice  and  perpetuity  be  the  matter 

•  Mau.  T.  SS,  94. 
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questioned,  there  comes  in  what  St.  Paul  say  sin  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  first  £pistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians;  written  many  years  after  the  ascension-*^ 
written  to  a  Church  consisting  principally  of  con* 
verts  from  among  the  Gentiles-— written  under  the 
light  of  a  command  divinely  communicated  to  this 
apbstle  especially:  For  says  he— *^  I  have  received 
of  the  Lond,  that  which  I  also  delivered  unto  you.''* 

In  like  manner  as  under  the  head  of  baptbm, 
there  is  objected  attachment  to  a  Jewish  custom—* 
the  blessing  of  bread  and  wine*  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Paschal  Supper.  In  like  manner,  we  may  answer 
-—This  being  custom  merely,  why  should  it  have 
been  suffered  to  intrude;  and  to  adulterate^— as  is 
thought-*-the  new  revelation  of  the  gospel?  And  if 
suffered,  why  should  it  have  been  bound  on  the 
necks  of  the  Gentile  converts?  If  we  look  into  the 
early  records  of  ancient  Churches;  there  is  not  a 
sin^e  Church  to  be  found,  over  the  whole  face  of 
Christendom,  which  did  not  receive  the  rite  iii 
question,  with  the  first  preaching  of  the  Christian 
faith  among  them.  They  received  it,  without  the 
errours  by  which  it  became  encumbered  in  succeed- 
ing ages.  And  we  may  trace  its  origin,  even  in  the 
complexion  of  those  errours:  For  they  are  such  as 
could  not  have  been  received,  without  a  deep  reve- 
rence of  the  rite,  and  with  a  misdirected  zeal  to  do 
it  honour. 

The  extravagance  of  those  errours,  independently 
on  any  other  cause,  makes  an  irreconcileable  divi- 
sion between  us  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
decisions  of  that  Church,  naturally  and  by  fair  con- 
sequence, lead  to  the  adoration  of  what  they  call 
the  body  and  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer;  but  what 
we  consider  as  in  themselves  mere  bread  and  wine, 
although  made  by  consecration  representative  of 
that  body  and  that  blood.  In  the  Scriptures,  there 
is  evidently  no  plea  for  the  opposite  doctrine  ex* 

•  ^.Cor.xL23. 
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tept  in  the  letter  of  the  command:  whioh  ought  to 
be  interpreted  agreeably  to  the  rules  applying.to  all 
igurative  language.  For  three  hundred' years,  there 
were  no  sentiments  entertained  in  the  Christian 
Church,  which  threatened  to  lead,  even  by  remote 
consequence,  to  such  an  extreme.  But  in  thecen- 
taries  following;  when  the  plain  and  unadorned  in- 
structions of  the  clergy  of  early  times,  yielded  to 
the  more  showy  eloquence  introduced  by  their  suc- 
cessours,  in  imitation  of  the  heathen  orators;  it  be-> 
came  not  uncommon,  to  apply  to  the  elements  the 
most  glowing  language,  rhetorically  introduced, 
but  piously  intended;  and  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  pretensions  set  up  in  much  later  times. 
For  it  was  not  until  the  thirteenth  century,  that  the 
idea  was  conceived  of  the  adoration  of  the  host: 
Which  was  so  natural,  on  the  supposition  of  its 
comprehending  of  the  divinity;  that  the  lateness  of 
the  ceremony  is  unanswerable  evidence  of  the  late- 
ness, of  the  doctrine. 

I  conceive  so  unfavourably  of  whatever  may  lead, 
even,  by  remote  consequence,  to  creature  worship, 
as  to  give  a  caudon  against  a  notion,  which  ^me- 
times  appears  in  writers,  who  were  sincere— ^U 
though  inconsistent — Protestants.  The  notion  is, 
that  there  is  in  the  Eucharist  a  real  sacrifice;  that 
it  is  ofiered  on  an  altar;  and  that  the  officiating 
^ninisteris  a  priest,  in  the  sense  of  an  offerer  of 
sacrifice.  Under  the  economy  of  the  gospel,  there 
^  nothing  coming  under  the  names  referred  to;  ex- 
cept the  fulfilment  of  them,  in  the  person  of  the 
^i^  priest  of  our  profession.  As  to  our  Church; 
^although  she  commemorates  a  great  sacrifice  ih  the 
3£ucharist,  yet  she  knows  of  no  offering  of  any 
^^lung  of  this  description;  except  in  the  figurative 
~    tnse,  in  which  prayers  and  alms  are  sacrifices, 
calls  the  place  on  which  her  oblation  is  made; 
lot "  an  altar,"  but  "  a  table;"  although  there  is 
10  impropriety  in  calling  it  an  altar  also,  the  word 
:ing  understood  figuratively^  And  as  to  the  min^SK 
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ter  in  the  ordinance;  although  she  retains  the  word 
*^  Priesty"  yet  she  considers  it  as  synonymous  with 
presbyter:  Which  appears  from  die  Latin  standard 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  is  i^reeable  to 
etymology.    ■ 

But  while  we  reject,  with  idolatry  and  super* 
stition,  whatever  tends  to  them;  it  ccmcems  lu  to 
avoid  those  low  ideas  of  the  ordinance,  which  divot 
it  of  its  energy,  as  a  mean  of  grace.  Whenever  this 
ha})pens;  it  is  not  because  of  a  defect  of  what  the 
Catechism  has  defined  to  be  the  end  of  the  institu* 
tion<^— *^  a  continual  memory  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  of  the  benefits  which  wencw 
ceive  thereby;"  but  it  must  be  from  low  ideas  t)( 
the  nature  of  that  transaction,  and  of  the  chamoleir 
to  whom  it  relates.  For  if  we  believe  in  Christy,  ku 
uniting  in  his  person  the  human  nature  with  ibfe 
divine;  arid  as  oiOering  himself  a  propitiatoly  ^acri" 
fice  for  sin;  this  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  conk- 
memorated,  without  a  recognizing  and  an  &lH[»iyiiiK 
of  whatever  is  its  efiect;  combining  all  things  which 
make  up  the  means  of  grace,  and  give  a  foundatiMi 
for  the  hope  of  glory. 

Let  us  not  leave  the  consideration  of  the  .ordi* 
nance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  without  charging  oiit 
conscienGes  with  the  duty  of  an  attendance  on  it. 
The  tiite  will  not  permit  an  entering  largiily  kito 
the  pleas  of  "neglect,  of  those  whp  entertain  ao 
doubts  of  the  divine  appointment  of  the  ordinance. 
The  most  common  plea  is  unfitness.  If  under  this 
tekm  be  understood  imperfection  and  weakness^  it 
was  ficu*  the  remedy  of  these,  that  the  institutioii 
was'desif^ed.  But  if  there  be  meant  tl^  living  in 
habitual  and  ktoown  sin;  it  becomes  the  p&rty.to  be 
aware,  that  if  this  be  a  disqualification  for  the  com- 
munion  of  the  faithful  on  earth,  it  must  be  so,  for 
the  soeiety  of  just  men  made  perfect  in  heaveto. 
The  alarming  tendency  of  the  plea  is  the  most  of 
ill  conspicuous,  when  it  is  confined  to  the  acknow- 
ledgnrat,  that  tibe  party  ia  in  a  state  of  wnth  and 
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enmity.  Such  an  acknowledgment  is  often  madei 
urithout  its  being  perceived,  that  the  disqualifica* 
tion  aflects  not  merely  this  duty  in  particular,  but 
that  of  prayer  generally.  For  we  cannot  put  up  the 
short  prayer  enjoined  for  daily  use;  without:  con- 
sent to  the  dependence  of  the  forgiveness  of  our- 
selves by  the  father  of  mercies,  on  the  like  being 
extended  by  us  to  our  fellow  sinners. 
'  In  what  is  said,  it  is  not  intended  to  urge  a  com* 
tdiance  with  this  call  of  duty,  on  those  Ivho  are 
uvine  in  a  state  of  sin,  and  while  they  so  G9ntinue« 
Andliere,  by  a  state  of  sin,  I  allude  not  only  to  of- 
fences which  are  notorious  and  give  publick- scan- 
^;  but  those  which  are  less  obvious,  yet  very 
miich  impair  the  happiness  of  social  life.  Under 
thta  bead,  come  all  deviations  from  strict 'truth  and 
kxt^ity,  in  the  conversation  and  in  the  dealings. 
While  people  are  conscious  of  such  traits  of  cha- 
ncier, they  are  right  in  abstaining  from  the  Lord's 
Table.  Not  only  are  sudh  persons  not  invited  to  it; 
but  they  are  cautioned  in  one  of  the  exhortations  tii 
the  Church,  that  by  attendance  on  it,  they  kindle 
God's  wrath  against  them.  And  as  to  any  support 
which  they  may  think  given  to  religion,  by  attend* 
ingon  an  ordinance  confessedly  divine,  the  veiy 
reverse  is  the  result:  inducing  an  (pinion-— although 
a  mistaken  one — ^in  persons  of  more  correct  con- 
duct than  themselves,  that  a  rite  observed  to  be  so 
inoperative  on  the  observers  of  it,  may  be  dispensed 
wim. 

But  while  we  acknowledge,  that  consciousness  of 
a  stale  of  sin  should  restrain  from  this  holy  ordi- 
nance; it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  same  should  ever 
be  the  effect  of  some  difficulties,  which  the  persons 
labouring  under  them  can  sometimes  haixlly  ac- 
count for  or  explain;  and  which  also  may  sometimes 
be  traced  to  the  want  of  a  certain  species  of  animal 
Milsibility;  not  having  any  more  connexion  with 
holy  habit,  than  with  any  other  which  may  be  de- 
scriptive of  character.  The  %vay  to  avoid  such  de« 
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luBiofT,  b  to  keep  constantly  in  view,  that  the  great 
endidf  religion  is  ^*the  living  godly,  righteously  and 
soberly  in  this  present  world;'*  and  that  the  mean  of 
thb,  ordained  by  divine  wisdom,  must  rest  not  on 
our  transient  feelings,  but  on  its  own  pern^anent 
oblbiitiocu  '  . 

With  some,  there  is  a  restraint  from  the  Lord^s 
Table,  in  a  consideration  which  we  cannot  but  re*> 
spect, -while  we  fault  the  omission  which  it.  occa- 
sions. I  allude  to  persons,  who  neither  doubt  of 
their  christian  obligations,  nor  are  afnud  or  ashamed 
to :  avow  them  before  the  world;  but  who  shrink 
back  from  the  making  of  a  profession,  thesanctilir 
of  which  thev  may  not  sustain  in  future  life.  >(o«lr 
these  are  eminently  the  persons,  who  will  find  the 
benefit  of.  binding  themselves  by  this  tie,  tothfe 
great  captain  of  their  salvation;  for  the  obtaining  %i£ 
his  grace,  to  secure  them  against  all  sin:  at  the  sakne 
time  distinguishing  between  what  deserves  the 
name,  and '  what  is  within  the  bounds  of  Christian 
liberty.  And  it  should  further  be  considered  by 
them,  that  if  they  were  to  act  consistently  with  their 
erroneous  principle;  it  would  hinder  from  all  atten- 
dance on  the  publick  worship  of  God,  and  even 
from  all  conversation  advocating  his  existence  and 
his  perfections:  because  any  thing  of  this  sort  ope^ 
rates  rather  to  the  injury  than  to  the  increase  of  re* 
ligion;  if,  while  we  thus  confess  him  with  our  lips^ 
we^ould  be  found  denying  him  in  our  works. 

Many  an  iii-informed  conscience  has  revolted  at 
what  is  said  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians — ^*He  that  eateth  and 
drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  damnation 
to  himself."*  There  are  frequently  misunderstood 
the  two  words  as  used  in  this  place— *^  unworthily*' 
and  **  damnation:"  which  however  may  be  made 
dear,  by  other  expressions  in  the  passage.  The 
^'eatine^and  drinking  unworthily;"  or  in  a  manner 
tinwortny  of  the  occasion,  was  the  eating  and  drink* 

•  Verse  39* 
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iag  as  at  an  ordimry  mcraL  And  this  is  inAiatis  eaHed 
**'uitt  not  discerning  of  the  Lord's  body /^  that  isthp 
BOt  noting  of  the  difference  between'^  thel  ajjtwinlcd 
sign  of  it  and  ebik&nion  food.  - -'     'I'J.i  : 

I  It-is- the  mdiis  surprising,  thatthere  shimldbe  10 
often  mistaken  th^  sense  ctf  the  word  ^^nnniaortht^ 
ly;"  as  it  is'  utteiiy-  incbnsistent  Mrith:  hiimiUty 
in  =the :  best  of  Christians,  to  suppose 'themselves 
worthy^  of  the  benefits  assured  to  thetn  in  the  Locd's 
Suppeiu  But  let  the  idea  of  worthiness  be  tnuisfisr-% 
Ro;  froin  the  person,  to  the  demeanour  durii^  .the 
oekbration;  and  understood  as  expressing  no  more 
tfa^n  its  suitableness  to  the  occasion;  and  immedi-^ 
attfly^  a  different  sense  is  visiUe  on  the  passage* 
That  this  is  the .  true  sense,  the  connexion  shows. 

The  **  damnation/' — ^that  is  the  condemnation  jot 
judgrhent*  spoken  of,  is  the  beine^ subjected; to 
certain  temporal  punishment,  by  which  Opd,.in  the 
infancy  of  his  Church,  vindic^edthie' sanctity  of 
this  sacred  rite.  For  that  reference  is  had  not  to 
fudgmentin  another  world,  but  to  temporal  pun- 
ishment  in  this,  appears  from  what  is  said--*^'  for  this 
cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among  you,  and 
many  sleep:"  And  ^^  we  are  chastened  of  the  Lord, 
that  we  should  not  be  condemned  with  tlie  World.'^ 
In  short,  the  precise  fault  of  the  Corinthians  is  avoid- 
ed, by  the  merely  recollecting  with  reverence,  that 
the  bread  and  wine  which  are  the  objects  of  our 
senses,  are  representations  of  the  body  and  blo<)d  of 
Christ,  which  were  offered  as  a  sacrifice  for  our 
sins.  Doubtless,  in  addition  to  such  recollection^ 
the  occasion  should  be  an  excitement  of  pious  affec- 
tions and  holy  resolution.  But  the  obligation  to 
this,  is  the  result  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  gene- 
rally; and  not  of  the  particular  handling  of  it,  in  the 
said  passage  to  the  Corinthians. 

To  bring  the  whole  matter  to  a  single  point,  we 
may  fairly  rest  it  on  this  ground.  Has  the  ordinance 
tn  question  been  instituted  by  th^  divine  author  of 
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our.  reli^on?  If  the  question  be  answered  in  the  ne- 
gativei  It  bars  all  further  uiquiiy.  But  if  the  affir^ 
mative  he  the  correct  decision-^-^-and  I  address  my-f 
self  to  those  who  are  convinced  of  this — ^there  can 
be  tifx  state  of  mind  which  should  exclude  us 
from  the  celebration  of  it,  except  such  as  we  ought 
to  be  afraid  to  live  or  to  die  in.  Accordingly  they  to 
whom  this  applies»  arc  thus  particularly  addressed 
in  one  of  the  exhortations  of  our  Church«^**  Where* 
fore  do  ye  not  rei>ent  and  amend?"  As  for  those 
who  are  not  conscious  that  they  are  living  in  anjf 
course  of  conduct,  which  blasts  their  hopes  of  hap» 
piness  hereafter;  thcrj  are  now  earnestly  entreated  to 
conform  to  thiaappomted  profession  of  Christianitfi 
which,  as  was  said  in  the  beg^nning,.must  be  impeiv 
&ct  at  the  best,  in  any  other  form.  And  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  this  exhortation  will  be  es|)eciall]r  tot 
garded  by  those,  who  are  in  the  afternoon  to  be  the 
subjects  of  the  holy  rite  of  confirmauon;  which,  in 
all  tne  ages  of  the  Church,  has  been  considered  M 
preparatory  to  the  eucharistick  celebration  of  thQ 
great  sacrifice  of  the  cross;  by  the  merit  of  which 
alone,  there  can  be  an  acceptance  of  ourselves,  or  of 
our  devotions,  or  of  any  of  our  works.  [Sec  JHser^ 
tation  VIIL] 
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OF    CONFIBMATIOV. 


The  DeiigD  of  this  Lecture.— Scriptural  Authorities.— .The 
Fathera— Englidh  and  Lutheran  Churches.— Opinion  rf 
Calvin  and  Beuu— Uses  of  the  Ordinance.— Particulars  in 
ihe  Service.— ^Exhortation  to  Subjects  of  the  Rite.— £spe» 
daily  to  Young  Persons. 

L  HE  present  Lecturci  is  on  the  ordinance  of  Con^ 
firmation;  and  may  properly  be  considered  as  a  paijt 
of  the  lectures  which  were  proposed  to  be  delivered 
on  the  Catechism:  because  the  tide  of  the  instrument 
is — '*  A  Catechism,  that  is  to  say  an  instruction,  to 
be  learned  by  every  person,  before  he  be  brought  to 
be  cohfirnied  by  the  Bishop.'* 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  within  our  communion, 
persons^  who  are  uninformed  of  the  grounds  on  which 
tve  practise  the  rite  to  be  discoursed  of.  In  regard  to 
those  who  have  this  day  submitted  to  the  administra- 
tion of  it;*  we  may  hope,  that  there  needs  not  any  thing 
to  be  now  said,  in  the  way  of  explanation:  because,  as 
every  person  offering  is  expected  to  have  previously 
applied  to  one  of  the  clergy,  there  is  thus  an  opporto- 
mty  afforded  of  obtaining  all  the  satisfaction  which  may 
be  required.  It  is  therefore  principally  for  the  informa* 
tion  ^  those  who  have  been  witnesses  of  the  transac- 
tion, that  there  is  to  be  given  the  following  brief 
statement  of  the  reasons  of  our  retaining  of  this  ancient 
rite:  to  which  will  be  added  an  explanation  of  such  parts 
•f  the  service,  as  may  seem  liable  to  be  misunderstopc}. 

The  origin  of  it  was  as  follows:  We  read  in  the 
tighdi  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  verses 

^  *  The  Lecture  was  delivered  immediatelf'  after  the  adnfl- 
nistration  of  the  rite. 
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fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth:— 
*'  When  the  apostles  which  were  at  Jerusalem,  heard 
that  Samaria  had  received  the  word  of  God,  they  sent 
tmto  them  Peter  and  John,  Who,  when  they  were 
come  down,  prayed  for  them,  that  they  might  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost.  (For  as  yet  he  was  fallen  upon  none 
of  them;  only  they  were  baptized  in  thfe  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus. )  Then  laid  they  their  hands  on  theip,  and 
tliey  received  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Similar  to  this,  is  what  we  find  in  the  nineteenth 
chapter  of  the  same  book,  from  the  first  verse  to  the 
sixth— '*  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  while  Apolloa  was 
at  Corinth;  Paul,  having  passed  through  the  upper 
coasts,  came  to  Ephesus.  And  finding  certun  dncn* 
pies,  he  said  unto  them,  have  ye  received  the  Hply 
Ghost  aince  ye  believed?  And  they  said  iinto  him, 
we  have  not  s6  much  as  heard,  whether  there  be  any 
Holy  Ghost.  And  he  said  unto  them,  unto  what  then 
were  ye  baptized?  And  they  said,  unto  John's  baptism. 
Then  said  Paul,  John  verily  baptized  with  the  baptism 
of  repentance,  saying  unto  the  people,  that  they  should 
believe  on  him  that  should  come  after  him;  that  is,  on 
Christ  Jesus.  When  they  heard  this,  they  were  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And  when  Paul 
had  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  die  Holy  Ghost  came  on 
them,  and  they  spake  with  tongues  and  prophe^ed.'' 
It  is  evident,  m  each  of  tjhe  passages  here  recited, 
that  the  ceremony  of  the  imposition  of  hands,  was  with 
an  especial  view  to  the  participation  of  those  miracu- 
lous gifts,  which  began  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and 
were  continued  through  the  apostolick  age,  for  the 
founding  of  the  Church:  And  therefore,  we  ought  not 
-to  be  backward  to  confess,  that  the  plac^  in  them- 
"^selves  give  no  evidence  of  a  rite,  designed  for  Chris- 
thins  generally;  and  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation.  But 
Mf  it  can  be  proved,  that  there  was  a  rite  of  this  de- 
Ascription,  in  and  immediately  after  the  apostolick  age; 
we  may  infer,  that  the  rite  began  in  the  manner  record- 
'  eo'ih'tne  Acts;  and  that  the  difference  between  it,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  beg'inning^  and  when  it  came  under 
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subsequent  administration,  consisted  altogether  in 
there  having  been  attached  to  the  former,  a  circum^ 
stance  of  temporary  duration. 

That  this  was  indeed  the  case,  we  prove  from  the 
first  of  the  two  verses  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  tlie  Epistle 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrews — "  Therefore  leaving  tho 
principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  let  us  go  on  unto 
perfection;  not  laying  again  the  foundation  of  repent- 
ance iinom  dead  works,  and  of  faith  towards  God,  of 
tbe  doctrine  of  baptisms,  and  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
and  of  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  eternal  judgment*" 

It  ifl  evident  from  several  particulars  in  this  Epistle 
to  tbe  Hebrews,  that  the  apostolick  writer  of  it  consi- 
dered  them  as  having  undergone  a  very  great  declen- 
aiiQCit  from  the  original  zeal  of  their  profisssion:  And 
ho  had  seen  occasion  to  admonish  them,  a  few  verses 
before  the  text — ^*  Ye  have  need  that  one  teach  you 
again,  which  be  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of 
God."  Having  reproved  them  thus,  and  in  other 
sqrings  like  it,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth 
duipler;  he  begins  the  sixth,  with  exhorting  them  to 
rise  above  such  a  quiescent  state,  and  to  go  on  to  the 
lugher  attainments  of  tlie  Christian  life.  In  doing  this, 
be  refers  to  the  primary  elements  of  Christianity.    It 
was  natural,  in  the  enumeration  of  these,  to  begin  with 
*^  repentance  and  faith,"  the  qualifications  for  ^'  bap- 
tisrn*"  It  was  equally  natural,  that  this  should  follow, 
as  a  rite  of  standing  obligation.  There  was  no  reason 
for  its  being  followed  by  Uie  laying  on  of  hands;  unless 
it  were  also  a  rite,  which  concerned  the  members  of 
the  Churdi  in  general,  and  occupying  the  very  place 
which  we  Bssi^  to  it,  in  the  arrangement  of  our 
religious  services.   The  representation  is  confirmed 
by  the  mention  of  *'  die  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
eternal  judgment:"  primary  articles  of  our  Creed,  and 
interesting  to  people  of  all  descriptions.  There  seems 
no  possible  way  of  accounting  for  the  intniduction  of 
*^  the  laying  on  of  hands,"  in  the  enumeration  here 
made,  except  as  designed  of  what  we  call  Confirmation : 
(a^  a  uy  the  notion  of  a  reference  to  the  conferring  of 
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miraculous  gifts,  it  would  be  very  iniproi)er  to  class 
this,  as  one  of  the  elements;  so  properly  contrasted 
with  the  *^  going  on  unto  perfection:"  which  must 
have  been  either  intellectual  or  moral;  or  most  proba- 
bly both. 

We  do  not  allege  any  other  text  of  scripture,  as 
relative  to  the  institution:  But  in  the  way  of  sustaining 
our  sense  of  scripture,  by  a  recurrence  to  fiicts;  wq 
have  much  to  offer  from  primitive  practice.  We  find 
the  ordinance  in  question  celebrated  in  very  euAf 
times,  in  the  Churches  throughout  the  Christian*  worUL 
It  is  impossible  to  account  for  this,  but  on  theprineiple 
of  its  having  been  handed  down  from  the  bq^nnilig: 
which  accoidingly  rests  this  &ct  on  some  of  the  ckasF* 
est  principles  c^  moral  evidence.  After  the  beatimM 
of  the  Church  had  passed  over;  the  opinion  of  the4ie« 
cessity  of  the  ordinance  grew  to  so  extravagant  « 
height,  that  there  was  introduced  the  practice  of  td* 
ministering  it  to  inbnts:  which  was  a  natural  attendant 
on  another  faulty  practice—that  of  administerii^  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  persons  of  the 
same  description*  And  these  two  corruptions  prevailed 
for  a  time  only.  * 

At  the  reformation,  the  Church  of  England  saw  the 
propriety  of  continuing  the  ancient  and  apistolick  rite 
of  Confirmation.  It  was  also  continued  by  the 
Churches,  which  reformed  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luthen  with  this  difierence,  that  there  being 
no  bishops  over  them,  their  presbyters  confirm.*  But 
the  ordinance  was  dropt  by  some,  although  retained 
by  others  of  the  Churches,  which  reformed  on  the 
maxims  of  the  celebrated  John  Calvin%  And  yet,  this 
eminent  man  gives  the  following  testimony  in  fiivour 
of  the  ordinance,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  murth  book 
of  his  principal  work,  called  '*  The  Institutions  of  the 
Christian  Religion**—"  It  was  an  ancient  custom,  that 

the  children  of  Christian  parents,  when  they  were 

.J 

*ThiB  Ib  to  be  vnderttood  with  the  estepUoD  of  thjb 
Churches  of  Sweden  aiftd  DemnaM(»  which  m  Episcopal^ 
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grown  up,  should  be  presented  to  the  bishop,  to  do  - 
that  office  which  was  required  of  persons  who  were 
baptized  at  adult  age.  Forasmuch  as  that  being  bap. 
tized  in  infancy,  they  could  not  then  make  any  con- 
fession  of  their  fiiith  before  the  Church,  they  were 
again  brought  by  their  parents  before  the  bbhop,  and 
examined  by  him  in  the  Catechism,  which  they  had 
dien  in  a  certain  form  of  words.  And  that  this  actj 
which  ought  to  be  grave  and  sacred,  might  have  the 
greater  reverence,  the  ceremony  of  the  imposition  of 
hands  was  used  in  the  exercise  of  it.  And  so  the  youths 
after  their  faith  was  approved,  were  dismissed  with  a 
solemn  benediction."  Soon  after  he  adds*—**  Such  an 
impoBition  of  hands  as  this,  which  is  used  purely  as  a 
blessing,  I  very  much  approve  of,  and  wish  it  were 
now  restored  to  its  pure  and  primitive  uses."* 

The  same  Calvin,  commenting  in  another  work  on 
the  second  verse  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  considers  it  as  abundantly  proving, 
that  the  origin  oif  Confirmation  was  from  the  aposdes. 
He  explains  the  passage  as  meaning  a  rite,  adminis* 
tered  either  to  persons  not  within  the  Church,  who 
had  not  made  a  profession  of  their  feith.  antecedently 
to  baptism,  or  to  those  who  had  been  baptized  in 
infancy,  and  being  afterwards  instructed  in  the  faith, 
presented  themselves  at  Catechism  .t 

*  BetireeD  the  two  passages  quoted  from  the  InstitutioDS 
of  Calvin,  he  considers  Jerome  as  mistaken  in  representing 
Confirmation  as  an  apostolick  appointment:  by  which  he  is  here 
onderstood  as  denying,  not  its  being  practised  by  the  apos« 
des,  but  its  being  appointed  by  them  for  perpetual  observ- 
aocs.    Sec  the  next  note. 

t  Calvin's  interpretation  of  the  passage,  is  the  reason  of 
the  construction  put  in  the  preceding  notci  on  a  sentence  in 
Ills  Institutions,  between  the  two  quotations  from  that  work. 

His  sense  of  Heb.  vi.  3.  is  taken  as  it  stands  in  Poole's 
Syfiopsis.  The  present  author  has  sot  access  to  the  particular 
work  of  Calvin,  in  which  the  exposition  is  given:  but  Pool^ 
is  considered  as  accurate.  And  he  was  a  Calviniat  in  doctrine, 
beiooging  also  to  a  communion,  among  whom  the  rite  of 
Confirmation  did  not  obtain.  «  The 
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The  immediate  sucoeasour  of  Calvin  to  the  theologi- 
cal chair  of  Geneva— the  learned  Theodore  Beza«--<lc- 
livers  the  same  opinion  in  his  annotations  on  the  aame 
place.  His  words(rendered)are — '*Tht  doctrine  which 
used  to  be.  delivered,  especially  to  the  ignorant,  in 
baptism,  and  in  the  imposition  of  hands:  that  is,  when 
there  was  an  assembling  for  the  baptizing  of  cither 
infants- br  adults;  also  for  the  laying  on  of  hands  on 
such. "  Beza  evidently  speaks  of  the  rite  as  originate 
ing  in  apostolick  times,  and  as  here  sanctioned  by  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles* 

Although  we  look  to  divine  appointment  and  to  that 
only,  for  the  obligation  of  the  ordinance;  yet  we  may 
allow  it  to  be  the  more  venerable  in  our  eyes,  and  to 
be  the  more  perseveringly  adhered  to,  because  of  ill 
obvious  uses  in  practice. 

However  great  tlie  errour  of  rejecting  from  b^>ti8m 
those  children  of  believers,  whom  Christ  acknowledg- 
ed as  the  members  of  his  Church;  yet  it  is  undeniable, 
that  infants  are  unconscious  of  what  is  transacted  in 
their  behalf;  and  that  in  this  heavenly  citizenship,  as 
in  the  earthly  one,  it  lies  on  certain  persons,  whetlier  in 
the  character  pf  parents  or  of  sponsors,  to  instruct  them 
ill  the  duties  bound  on  them  by  the  act  of  others,  and 
in  which  they  bore  no  part.  An  ordinance  which  pro» 
vidcs  for  the  child's  assuming  of  the  duties  in  due 
time,  docs  away  even  the  appearance  of  imperfection 
in  the  system:  and  therefore  it  should  be  acoeptablCt 
even  on  the  grounds  of  expediency;  and  as  helping  to 
obviate  those  prejudices,  which  represent  ChqstianiQr 
as  less  beneficial  to  the  chiklren  of  believers,  than  was 
Judaism;  which  contemplated  them  as  objects  of  a 
divine  covenant. 

Another  use,  is  the  calling  of  the  attention  of 

The  result  of  ihe  testimonies  from  Calvin,  taken  togetlter, 
is,  that  whatever  be  may  have  thought  of  the  perpetuity  of  the 
obligation  of  the  ordinance,  he  believed  it  to  have  been  prac* 
tised  by  the-apostlea,  and  to  have  been  very  beneficial  in  Qie 
ensuing  ages  of  the  Churciw  ^ 
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young  people  to  the  primary  principlea  of  rdigknis 
truth  and  duty,  at  the  very  crisis  when  they  are  the 
most  likely  to  profit  by  the  consideration  of  them:  that 
is,  when  they  are  about  to  encounter  the  lempiatioDS 
•f  the  eWorld,  which  will  be  sure  to  meet  them-,  in  all 
the  diflferent  employments  wherein  they  may  be  en- 
gaged; and  for  which  they  cannot  be  prepared,  but  by 
iie  holy  armour  of  religious  principle  and  readution. 
If  it  were  only  the  summons  brought  oa  parents,  to 
attend  to  this  important  department,  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  minds  and  the  manners  of  their  children;  it  may 
be  beneficial  to  both,  that  thus  there  is  an  eopecial 
ooCPttion  fi>r  die  performance  of  a  duty;  which,  because 
itnii^  be'  performed  at  any  time,  is,  on  that  very 
account,- in  danger  of  being  neglected. 

There  is  a  further  use,  in  revering  and  perpetuating 
this  ancient  ordinance:  ancient,  not  in  the  sense  to  which 
thd  term  is  sometimes  applied,  to  sanction  errours  in- 
troduced many  centuries  after  the  apostolict  age;  but 
as  including  that  age  itself.  The  use  referred  to,  is  a 
general  tendency  to  uphold  whatever  of  doctrine  or  of 
discipline,  being  found  in  the  ages  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  the  age  of  the  apostles,  and  received  as  of 
in^sputable  authority,  must  be  supposed  to  have  been 
delivered  by  them.  In  late  ages,  there  are  many  mat- 
ters pn^)agated  with  great  zeal,  and  held  to  be  of  the 
last  importance,  which  are  so  absolutely  unknown  in 
the  remains  of  the  ages  here  referred  to;  that  if  such 
matters  were  really  in  the  minds  of  the  apostles,  k 
aaybe  truly  said  of  them,  that  in  this  respect,  their  me- 
.Vorial  had  perbhed  with  them,  until  it  revived  under 
modem  illumination.  We  need  not  to  be  ashamed  to 
avow  the  sentiment,  that  all  novelty  in  religion— and 
under  the  term  novel tyt  may  be  comprehended 
whatever  has  come  under  that  name  for  at  least  fifteen 
hundred  years  past,  carries  the  brand  of  errour  on  the 
very  face  of  it.  We  go  back  far  beyond  that  period, 
-even  to  the  beginning,  for  the  origin  of  the  rite  t^f 
Confirmation:  And  being  thus  ancient^  it  wiUncvcr 
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br  duly  respected^  without  proportionate  respoct  for 
whatever  comes  under  the  same  description. 

I  pass  to  the  intended  notice  of  some  particulars  io 
the  servioew 

It  b^ins  with  an  admonition,  against  the  presentin||^ 
of  children  at  too  early  an  age.  This  caution  q>pearft 
to  have  been  inserted,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
compiling  of  the  service;  and  was  doubtlns  de8i^;ned 
ior  the  remedy  of  an  abuse.  The  precise  age  is  wudjr 
left  undetermined,  because  of  the  diflference  in  capa* 
cities.  In  England,  the  age  of  fourteen  is  generalljr 
fecommended;  although  not  without  allowance  jdT 
coming  forward  sooner  or  of  being,  detained  kagCTt 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  cases.  It  has  been 
my  desire,  to  follow  that  example;  from  an  qpiniQii, 
that  the  generality  of  young  people  may  be  made  to 
comprehend,  at  the  time  of  life  specified,  the  grounds 
of  their  duties  to  Grod  and  to  their  neighbours;  and  to 
have  distinct  ideas  of  the  several  articles  in  the  cited. 
For  it  would  be  a  mistake,  to  confine  the  pneparation 
to  an  ability  to  repeat  the  Catechism.  The  Sdm  here 
referred  to,  supposes  them  to  have  learned  what  their 
sponsors  promised  for  them;  which  oannot  be,  without 
their  knowledge  of  the  sense,  as  well  as  of  the  letter  of 
the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commanci. 
ments.  On  this  subject  of  age,  there  is  evidently  an 
extreme  to  be  avoided  on  each  side.  At  too  eariy  a 
period,  the  promise  of  the  sponsor  would  be  unauitSF 
bly  exchanged  for  that  of  the  child:  but  more  thao 
useful  postponement,  is  the  loss  of  the  fittest  seasonof 
holy  resolution;  to  serve  as  preparation  for  the  ensuii^ 
season  of  temptation. 

•  The  demand  made  by  the  bishop,  goes  simply  to 
the  ratifying  of  the  baptismal  vow:  And  the  answer  is 
merely  an  assent  to  the  proposition. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  this  is  &r  from  amounting 
tb  what  would  be  called  for,  by  sentiments  current  in 
the  religious  world;  and  which  would  imply  an  exa- 
mination  into  the  question  of  the  sensible  conversion 
4£  the  parties.  But  our  whole  ecclesiastical  system  is 
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instructed  upon  principles  opposite  to  this.  It  was  a 
considerable  objrct  in  the  preceding  lectures  on  the 
Catechism,  to  mow,  that  in  baptism  duly  performed 
mi  the  suitable  subjects  of  it,  these  become  subjects  of 
Christ's  spiritual  kmgdom,  in  the  most  ample  sense  of 
die  expression.  In  the  case  of  infants,  receiving  religi- 
ous education,  and  living  in  religious  and  virtuous 
babits,  there  is  no  need  of  their  being  converted.  The 
contrary  is  the  case  with  those,  who  have  fidlen  into 
sin.  But  although  we  earnestly  inculcate  this,  and  re- 
mm  such  evidence  of  it,  as  may  be  the  result  of  pro- 
fcsrion  dnd  of  conduct;  yet  we  make  no  scrutiny  into 
what  are  called  experiences;  for  which  we  have  no 
warrant  in  scriptore^  or  in  the  institutions  of  our 
Churdis  nor  any  prejudice  io  its  fiivour,  from  what 
we  hear  cf  its  effects.  Vet  this  bin^rs  not  the  resolv- 
ing of  daubis,  and  the  clearing  of  difficulties,  when 
the  hearts  of  people  are  bud  qpen  to  us,  for  that  intent. 
And  if  our  Church,  tar  not  carrying  the  scrutiny 
into  the  other  departnnent,  shoukl  All  under  censure, 
ad  bechasged  with  limiting  the  sf^ere  of  religion  to 
diepvodudng  of  decorum  in  theconduct;  her  members 
aaay  be  .content  with  referring,  for  a  contradiction  of 
this,  to  her  institutions.  These  show,  that  she  knows 
flf  aoMalTcligion  in  the  conduct,  but  such  as  is  ex- 
-petasive  of  sensibilities;  that  the  essence  of  the  work 
of  grace,  is  die  renewal  of  the  inward  roan;  and  that 
the  progress  of  this  must  be  a  subject  of  experience; 
and  a  t0st««^'*not  indeed  of  a  right  to  Church  commu- 
eioB,  but^-<if  acceptance  widi  the  great  Being  to 
whom  all  hearts  are  open. 

There  follow  a  few  sententious  petitions,  with  suit- 
blc-  ratpooses;  and  then  a  prayer,  in  which  is  the 
Jiqiieat,  that  God,  *^  who  hath  vouchsafed  to  regene- 
late  these  (ris  servants  by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
aed  hath  given  them  the  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins, 
would  strengthen  them  with  the  HolyGhost  the  Com- 
iwter.^  Some  of  the  lerms  here  used,  stili  sustain  the 
doelrine  of  baptismal  n^neratipn;  of  which  oiir 
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Church  speaks  so  atron|;ly  in  her  Baptismal  Services, 
in  her  Catechism,  and  in  her  Articles;  as  was  opened 
in  my  late  lectures.  To  the  transaction  of  baptism, 
there  alao  refer  the  terms  of  **  forgiveness  of  all  their 
sins;"  meaning  such  as  are  personal  in  the  cases  of 
those  who  were  adult  at  baptism;  and  means  of  deli- 
verance iirom  the  penalty  of  Adam's  sin,  in  the  cases 
of  all.  In  the  event  of  a  state  of  sin  after  baptism,  the 
expressions  also  apply,  on  the  condition  of  sincere  re- 
pentance. 

Tlie  form  pronounced  by  the  bishop,  at  the  impcv 
sition  of  hands,  requires  no  explanation;  neither  does 
there  seem  to  be  a  call  for  it,  in  any  thing  that  follows; 
unless  in  the  Collect,  in  which  are  these  words—'*  We 
make  our  humble  supfdications  unto  thee,  for  these 
thy  servants;  upon  whom,  after  the  example  of  thy 
holy  aposdea,  we  have  now  laid  our  hands,  to  oertii^ 
them,  by  this  sign,  of  thy  &vour  and  gracious  goodness 
towards  them.''  These  words  have  been  caviled  at, 
as  savouring  of  the  erecting  of  Confirmation  into  s 
Sacrament:  which  is  defined — '*  An  outward  and  visi- 
ble  sign,  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace."  In  this 
criticism,  there  is  festidiousness  in  the  use  of  words. 
Since  the  Church,  in  her  Catechism,  declares  for  two 
Sacraments  only,  of  which  Confirmation  is  not  one; 
and  since  this  is  by  name  excluded  from  the  number 
of  them,  in  her  twenty-fifth  Article;  it  is  evident,  that 
she  uses  the  word  **  sign"  as  synonimous  with  gesture^ 
and  not  as  expressive  of  any  material  substance:  of 
which  there  is  none  appropriated  to  the  ordnance  in 
question,  but  which  ^  defines  to  be  essential  to  m 
Sacrament. 

The  brevity  aimed  at  ought  not  to  be  so  strict,  as 
to  prevent  tlie  concluding  with  an  exhortation  to  those, 
who  have  just  now  been  the  subjects  of  the  ordinance. 

My  brethren  and  my  usters;  you  have  assumed  no 
obligauon,  beyond  what  lies  on  you,  independendy 
on  any  promise  exacted  of  you  in  the  service:  For 
we  are  bound  as  rational  and  socountable  beings,  to 
lead  religious  and  virtuous  lives;  and  this  is  the  amount 
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id  your  stipulation.  The  occasion  of  any  solemn  reso- 
lution to  the  efiect,  is  for  the  purpose  of  the  more  im- 
presung  of  our  duty  on  our  consciences:  and  the  use 
of  doing  this  in  an  ordinance  of  divine  appointment, 
a  not  Qoly  for  the  additional  solemnity  hereby  given 
to  such  a  determination  of  the  mind;  but  because  we 
must  believe,  that  God  will  bless  the  means  which  his 
oira  wisdom  has  instituted;  making  them  the  channels 
of  hit  grace,  if  it  be  fervently  imploredt  with  a  dispo- 
^tioD  to  improve  it. 

It  is  not  my  design,  to  unfold  the  various  duties  to 
which  you  have  just  now  assented,  in  the  promise  made 
beiofe  God  and  befiire  the  Churdi.  But  I  wish  to  cx- 
liort  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  promise;  and  especially 
to  trad  it  to  your  remembrance,  whenever  it  may 
Aeroby  prove  a  restraint  from  sin,  or  an  indtement  to 
mxy  Ghnstian  work. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  notice  the  influence  of  this  sin- 
^  intimation,  as  it  relates  to  a  sense  ci  religion  in  the 
Oliod— Ho  a  profession  before  the  world,  and — to  the 
cndendng  of  the  sincerity  of  the  one  and  the  exist- 
ence of  the  other,  in  a  holy  life  and  conversation. .    . 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  and  the  repetition  of 
itOHght  not  to  be  tedious,  that  the  seat  of  all  religion  is 
in  the  mind;  whatever  does  not  reach  the  movements 
of  k,  being  no  more  than  woiidly  prudence  at  the  best, 
in  itaelf  perhaps  commendable,  but  not  uniting  us  to 
the  Father  of  our  spirits.  Therefore  we  are  instructed 
in  the  Scriptures,  to  **  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth;"*  we  are  cautioned  that  '*  with  the  heart''—- 
meaning  with  that  only—**  Man  believeth  unto  righte- 
0U8ne88;"t  and  we  are  told,  tiiat  **  a  good  man,  out 
of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart,  bringeth  forth  that 
wluch  is  good."t  This  right  state  of  the  aflfections,  is 
what  we  have  not  from  nature:  Accordingly  it  is 
always  described  in  the  same  Scriptures,  as  operated 
bv  a  divine  agency;  the  effect  of  which  is  **  a  nmewal 
after  the  image  of  him  who  created  us.  "§  If  it  be  asked 

*  John  iv.  23.        t  Rom.  x,  10.        \  Matt.  xii.  dS<^ 
9  Col.  nL  10. 
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how  live  are  to  discern  the  holy  infliienees  of  «o  hig^ 
an  agent;  the  answer  i$-i^nd  you  are  heit;  sotemoly 
cautioned  against  the  imagining  that  you  know  it  in 
any  other  way~^y  the  esperiencing  of  what  are  defin* 
*ed  to  be  **  the  fruits  of  the  spirit,  in  all  goodness  and 
righteousness  and  truth.'**  In  proportion  as  there  is 
a  sensitnlity  of  this,  not  in  evanescent  feelings,  which 
have  their  seat  in  the  animal  economy;  but  in  dominaat 
di$positions,  moulding  the  inward  chafacteriQ a^lihe^ 
ness  of  the  adorable  excellencies  bf  God  himaeU;  wc 
thay  discern  in  these  holy  influences  the  opeialioo  of 
that  spirit  of  gracci  (hxn  which  only  they  can  proostd. 
In  the  view  of  possesung  a  test  of  a  Christiirf  siaitwM 
tad  what  serious  mind  can  be  indiicrpnt  to^iitiiflieiiBii 
in  this  important  matter-«^itb  well  said  by  a; vdry  pioaa 
'^Hid  intetHgenC  writer,  t  that  he  preferred  the  teat^laie 
proposed,  to  the  being  told  by  an  Angelfroin  Heawi^ 
•^  the  recording  of  his  name  in  the  bobk  of  lifau 

In  regard  to  profession  before  the  worlds  Ifane 
cim  be  no  mistake  as  to  what  becomes  us;  if  there  be 
kept*  in  view  the  ground  of  it,  which  is  in  our  social 
nature  and  conditioo.  For  wc  are  constituted  in  sack 
ar  manner,  and  so  are  all  the  reladonsof  life,  that  ex* 
ample  and  mutual  incitement  have  a  aaoat  ipdwwfttl 
influence.  It  is  indeed  so  great,  and  so  necessary,  that 
were  we  to  conceive  of  a  man  possesaipg-^rt  truly 
Christian  dispositiort,  and  manifesting  it  in  the  cclirse 
of  his  general  conduct^  and  yet  not  showing  aBJji  evi*. 
dcnce  of  that  fear  of  God  which  is  in  reality  the  b^i»> 
ntog  of  all  religious  wisd<t»m;  the  example  of  aodi  k 
man  would  not  only  be  wiOiOut  its  legitimateioflnenoe^ 
but  would  countenance  one  of  the  most  insidiooa  opci* 
nionsever  propagated  far  the  corruption  of  aunkind*-** 
tfiat moral  theory^  like  thepby sical, may  safely  be  feslbd 
on  the  relation  6f  actiotis  to  their  consequences;  aH 
belief  of  a  God  and  of  a  future  state  being  exchoided* 
To  this  dreadful  extreme  there  tend  all  the  considen^ 
tions,  which  would  restrain  us  from  an  acknowledging 

^  Ephes.  T,  9.        t  The  RcYcreod  Hcary  S:ougil. 
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qT  the  oUqiptiofis  of  religion  befof^e  the  world:  And 
tfattfoi'e  tbis^is  an  imperious  duty;  whatever  niiscon« 
samcdon  or  whatever  scorn  it  may  provoke  ii^ocn 
ungodly  men,  who  cannot  but  Cohsider  it  as  an  implied 
ceniiure  on  themselves.  ' 

.  Such  however  being  the  end  of  relipoiis  jprofession^ 
it;  is  cvidentb|r  tost  sight  of,  in  whatever  has  no  use  but 
tfaeexhibitingof  sel^  whether  with  liie  View  of 'gaining 
the  pnuae  of  piety  with  sotne,  or  for  the  creating  xifa 
oontrast  to  the  deficiencies  and  the  faulty  practioea  of 
others:  for  each  of  these  motives  originates  in  an'ia* 
finality  of  nature,  which  may  be  the  occasion  of  great 
nn.  Let  there  then  be  carefully  avoided  osteolation  lA 
cwery  shape:  and  under  ttus  nanie  may  safiely-be  include- 
ed  all  affiictation  of  singularitiea,  having  no  real  con*- 
nexion  with  religion,  but  inviting  attentidn  tb*  the 
person*  Matters  bfthis  sort  belong  more  or  less  to  the 
class  of  acdons,  described  by  our  Saviom*  as  done  to 
be  seen  of  men;  and  therefore  interfere  with  Aedu^, 
of  doing  all  as  to  the  great  Being  who  sees  in  secrtCi 
The  mischief  does  not  end  here;  for  the  professor  bir^ 
comes  thereby  the  more  exposed  to  cnn,  in  some  of  the 
most  inudious  of  its  approaches.  And  of  this  result 
there  b  espedally  danger,  when  lie  accommodates  his 
profession  to  the  object  of  bringing^isrespect  or  dUs- 
esSeem  on  others. 

There  is  indeed  another  line,  in  which  no  measure 
of  attainment  can  be  too  great,  and  no  rectitude  of 
conduct  can  be'too  btrict  it  is  what  was  noticed  under 
the  terms  of  evidencing  the  sincerity  of  the  profession 
and  the  existence  of  the  inward  principle,  by  a  holy 
life  and  conversation.  You  cannot  read  the  Scriptures^ 
under  the  desire  of  religious  impnoveraent;  without 
perceiving  that  this  is  the  object,  to  which  whatever  ther 
ooDtaiiv^^whether  of  doctrine  or  of  duty— ^whether 
of  precept  or  of  example— whether  of  promise  or  of 
threatening— is  directed.  Accordingly  St  Paul,hitend- 
ing  to  state  the  ultimate  end  for  which  **  the  grace  oi 
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God»  bringing  salvation  to  all  men,  bad  appeared,"* 
defines  it  to  be,  ^*  that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldlf 
lusts,  thejr  should  live  soberly,  righteously  and  godly, 
in  this  present  world."t 

Although  this  is  the  most  important  lesson  there 
can  be  addressed  to  the  consciences  of  any,  whatever 
may  be  their  ages  or  their  conditions;  yet  it  comes  the 
most  seasonably  before  the  minds  of  perBons  in  early 
life:  and  of  this  description  are  the  greater  number  ii 
those  who  have  just  now  dedicated  themselves  to  God 
in.  the  ordinance  of  the  occasion. 

My  young  friends;  we  might  as  soon  believe,  that 
God  sufcrs  us,  without  reserve,  to  **  walk  in  the  wajrs 
of  our  own  hearts  and  the  sight  of  our  own  eyes,"  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  life;  as  that  he  has  dispens* 
ed  with  the  obedience  of  our  early  years:  so  much  the 
most  favourable  to  the  establishing  of  habit  of  any  sort; 
and  the  innocency  and  the  usefulness  of  which  luve  so 
near  a  relation  to  the  tranquillity  and  the  consolations 
oi  age.  If  indeed  there  were  necessarily  brought  the 
cloud  of  gloom  over  the  mind,  with  the  objects  pre- 
sented to  it  by  religion;  it  might  seem  inconsistent 
with  the  cbaracteristick  cheerfulness  of  youth.  But  fir 
from  this,  religion  gives  the  only  solid  ground  for  an 
immortal  mind  to  rest  on:  she  opens  to  it  satisfactions 
not  otherwise  to  be  obtained:  and  she  is  the  only  safe 
directory  of  the  conduct;  which,  under  her  bright  influ- 
ence, becomes  a  path  illumined  by  **  a  shining  light, 
that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 

The  worid  before  you  abounds  with  temptationsi 
varying  accc»ding  to  your  difierent  stations  and  dispo-~ 
sitions:  But  here  is  that  which  will  carry  you  trium- 
phantly through  every  difficulty  and  danger;  and  which 
will  not  merely  protect  your  characters  from  any  just 
reproaches  of  the  world,  but  also  prevent  the  reproaches 
of  your  own  hearts. 

However  unclouded  the  morning  of  your  day,  you 
cannot  be  sure,  tliat  it  will  not  be  overcast  before  the 

•Tituiu.  II.  t  Verse  19i 
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uoon  of  life.  All  the  outward  blessings  which  you  en- 
joy, are  at  the  mercy  of  unforeseen  events;  and  should 
they  be  continued  to  you»  yet  there  may  be  a  want  of 
health  or  of  spirits  for  the  enjoyment  of  them.  Even 
in  apparent  friendships!  there  may  be  faithlessness: 
and  if  it  should  be  otherwise;  yet  by  the  time  you 
shall  have  reached  the  mid  lie  stage  of  life,  the  year 
will  seldom  close,  without  finding  you  bereaved,  dur« 
ing  the  course  of  it,  either  of  some  one  to  whom  you 
were  linked  by  the  ties  of  auction,  or  at  least  of  aoih^ 
one,  who  contributed  in  one  way  or  another  to  your 
happiness.  But  you  will  find  the  consolations  of  reli- 
gion more  substantial  and  lasting.  If  they  cannot  shield 
you  fix>m  misfortune,  they  can  support  you  under  it: 
and  after  having  been  the  monitor  of  your  youth,  and 
the  counadbr  of  your  riper  years,  they  will  go  with 
you  to  ^rcy  hairs,  and  be  your  comforter  under  the 
infirmities  of  old  age.  What  is  most  of  all,  they  will 
extend  your  prospect  beyond  the  present  life  of  uncer- 
tsunty  and  sorrow;  giving  yoii  even  here,  an  interest 
in  that  better  life  of  immortal  happiness  and  glory, 
which  will  be  the  sure  reward  oF  your  persevering 
{Ncty  and  obedience. 
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MMlMft  \Q  tbU  LMture«~Article  XIX.  Article  XXIRL— 
,  Article  XXXIV.-*,VtUle  XXXVL-^Tbe  Ordimi.--4)U 

ivine  rnttitution— iodependcnco  on  foreign  Jy riidtotioo 

'.  Epiicopacy.— Scripture.-p-PrlniiUFe  Chorch^Quettinn^f 
Moetuty»«-«Ai3nnitege. 


jLThas  been  wished  by  some  jucjicious  divines 
of  our  Churchy  that  as  she  has  expressed^  in  her 
Articlca^'lier  sense  of  the  institution  of  the  gospel 
luiuistry ;  something  to .  the  sitme  e&ct  had  been 
btroduced  by  her,  mto  her  Catechism.  Without 
ejxteiinig;'on  the  question,  of  the  expediency  of  sucb 
an  addition  of  tnatter  to  this  instrument,  a  coiv- 
fessedly  desirable  property  of  which  is  bfevity;  it 
will  be  pertinent  to  remark,  that  there  is  clearly 
recognized  in  it  the  kindred  subject  of  the  divine 
institution  of  the  Christian  Church;  which  cannot 
be  from  God,  if  yet  the  ministry,  by  which  he 
carried  his  contemplated  object  into  effect,  were  of 
man.  The  existence  of  such  a  Church,  with  the 
title  of  '*  Catholick,"  to  express  its  extension  over 
the  world,  has  been  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  short  formula  of  the  Apostle's  Creed:  And  when 
we  are  said  to  be  made  by  baptism — <*  Members  of 
Christ;"  there  is  manifestly  a  reference  to  the  figure, 
by  which  St.  Paul  has  described  the  social  mass  of 
professing  Christians,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  elsewhere.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  answer  in  the  Catechism  here  re- 
ferred to,  although  an  all  important  spiritual  bene- 
fit is  comprehended;  yet  it  is  not  without  a  regard 
to  the  membership  of  an  outward  and  visible  so- 
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ciety.  Further;  the  same  sentiment  enters  into  what- 
ever is  said  concerning  the  sacraments:  One  of 
which  is  initiatory  to  that  body;  while  the  other  is 
the  act,  in  which  they  the  most  emphatically  exhi- 
bit the  .tie  of  their  association.  '' 

At  our  introduction,  by  that  former  ordinance, 
to  the  benefits  of  the  Christian  dispensation;  there 
was  put  up  in  our  behalf  the  petition  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  that  our  reception  into  the  Church  of 
Christ  might  have  a  spiritual  benefit,  similar  to  the 
temporal  benefit  accompanying  the  Ark^  which 
saved'  Noah  and  his  family  from  pcrishiitg  by 
water. :-..'.'. 

It  has  been  intimated  already,  that  if  we  are  to 
conceive  so  highly  of  the  character  of  the  Church 
of  Christ;  a  proportionate  estimation  must  be  due' 
to  the'  ministry,  by  which  the  Church  was  insti- 
tuted; and  by  which,  transmitted  in  succession,  it 
19  continued  td  the  present  time.  And  the  religious 
use  of  the  :sentiment,  is  well-expressed  in  that  Col- 
lect, .in'  which  we  pray-  to  God;  that  **as  he  has 
biiiltthe  Church  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apos- 
tles and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the 
Qhief  convsr^stone;"  he  would  *^  grant  to  us,  so  to 
be  joined  together  in  unity  of  spirit,  by  their  doc- 
trincy,  .that  we  may  be  made  a  holy  temple,  accept- 
able to  him,  through  Jesus  Christ."* 

It  is  my  design,  to  state  and  to  explain  what  our 
Church  has  delivered  on  the  present  subject;  with 
the  .view  of  afterwards  grounding  on  her  decisions 
nine  .propositions,  with  their  proofs. 
.  .The:first  document  which  shall  be  offered,  is  part 
of  the. nineteenth  article-—^*  The  visible  Church  of 
Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  which 
the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacra- 
Qients  be  duly  ministered,  according  to  Christ's 
ordinance,  in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are 
requbite  for  the  same."  The  only  use  to  be  here 

*  Cqjloct  (or  St.  Simons'  and  St.  Jiidan  dajr. 
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made  of  what  has  been  recited,  is  the  noticinK»  thai 
it  presumes  a  preaching  and  an  administFation  of 
sacraments;  and  therefore  calls  for  an  explanation 
of  the  sense  of  tlie  Church,  as  to  the  quahfications 
of  those  who  are  to  preach  and  to  administer.  Ac* 
cordingly,  there  are  to  be  taken  into  view  her  pro- 
visions, relatively  to  this  subject;  which  must  be 
presumed  to  be,  in  her  estimation,  agreeable  to 
evangelical  order;  although  to  pronounce  them  cs« 
aential  to  it  in  all  points,  might  be  carrying  of  the 
matter  further  than  she  designed. 

However  liberal,  then,  this  definition  of  a  Church 
— >and  God  forbid,  that  we  should  wish  to  narrow 
it—- there  b  reason  to  believe,  that  it  SQmetimes 
has  the  mistaken  praise,  accommodated  to  the  no- 
tion of  a  laxity,  which  other  of  her  institutiaBfi  will 
not  suffer  us  to  admit.  The  place  defines  the  Chris- 
tian Church  at  large,  under  its  essential  circum- 
stances. More  precise  ideas  of  these  circumstances^ 
are  left  to  be  gathered  from  other  places;  although 
it  would  be  very  alien  from  the  spirit  which  the 
Church  evidently  wished  to  cherish  and  to  mam* 
fest,  on  the  present  subject;  were  we  to  torture  any 
place  to  the  expression  of  a  degree  of  precision, 
which  she  appears  to  have  avoided. 

Perhaps  the  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  our  Church 
here  alluded  to,  has  been  rendered  the  easier,  hj 
tiie  use  of  the  word  ^*  Congregation,"  to  denote  the 
whole  body  of  Christian  people  throughout  die 
world;  the  same  being  applicable  to  the  portion  of 
them,  who  inhabit  any  state  or  district.  It  could 
never  have  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  compilers 
of  the  Articles,  to  encourage  every  collecticm  of  per- 
^ns,  worshipping  in  a  particular  house,  to  set  up 
their  assembly  as  a  distinct  and  independent  Church. 
And  yet  such  an  idea  is  very  much  cpuntenanced^ 
by  the  use  of  the  word  in  question;  according  to 
the  sense  to  which  modem  custom  has  confined  it. 

But  this  notion  of  a  Church  is  so  far  from  con* 
forming  to  the  definition  in  the  Article^  that  it  speaks 
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of  the  Christian  Church  throughout  the  world:  Al- 
though  it  is  implied,  that  the  matter  affirmed  of 
the  universal  Church,  is  predicable  of  every  local 
Church,  to  which  the  recited  circumstaoees  belong. 

The  next  authority  to  be  produced,  is  the  Twenty- 
third  Article,  which  saya— '*  It  is  not  lawful  for  any 
man  to  take  on  himself  the  office  of  publick  preach* 
jng,  or  ministering  the  sacraments  in  the  congrega* 
tion;  before  he  be  lawfully  called,  and  sent  to  cxe* 
cute  the  same.  And  those  we  ought  to  judge  law- 
fully called  and  sent,  which  be  chosen  and  called  to 
thb  work,  by  men  who  have  publick  authority 
siven  to  them,  to  call  and  send  ministers  into  the 
Lord's  vineyard." 

This  article  is  partly  negative,  and  partly  positive. 
It  denies,  in  as  express  words  as  oould  have  been 
uted,  the  right  of  any  man  to  take  on  himself  the 
exercise  of  uie  ministry:  So  that  no  pretended  call, 
in  his  own  mind,  is  conceived  of  as  a  warrant  to 
that  efiect.  But  as  to  the  true  source  of  this,  which 
is  the  positive  part  of  the  article,  it  is  not  precise; 
but  merely  refers  to  competent  authority,  without 
unfolding  through  what  channel  it  is  to  come.  Ac- 
cordingly this  Article,  like  a  portion  which  has  been 
recited  from  another,  is  to  be  explained  by  a  com- 
pariflon  with  any  provisions,  in  which  the  Church 
may  have  been  more  explicit. 

A  part  of  the  Thirty -fourth  Article  is  as  follows: 
*'  Every  particular  or  national  Church  hath  autho- 
ri^  to  ordain,  change,  or  abolish  rites  or  ceremonies 
of  the  Church,  ordained  only  by  man's  authority; 
so  that  all  things  be  done  to  edifying." 

The  only  reason  for  the  introducing  of  this  pas- 
sage from  one  of  the  Articles,  is  its  aflurming  of  tlie 
independency  of  every  local  Church,  as  to  all  foreign 
domination;  and  therefore  its  rejection  of  the 
claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who  calls  herself  the 
mother  and  the  mistress  of  all  other  Churches.  Al- 
though the  words  quoted  have  been  objected  to  by 
some  communions  of  Protestants,  who  have  ima«i 
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gined  that-  the  Article  arrogates  -to  the  Church  « 

greater  power  than  arty  given  to  her  by  Jesus 
hrist;  yet  I  shall  not  now  consider  them  with  a 
reference  to  that  question.  They  are  here  intro- 
duced, merely  as  a  rejection  of  the  authority  claim- 
ed by  the  bishop  of  Home;  which  will  necessarily 
make  a  part  of  the  present  subject.  The  same  senti* 
ment  is  sustained  in  many  other  of  the  Articles^— od 
in  that  which  affirms  **  the  Church  of  Rome  hath 
erred  in  matters  of  faith'' — in  that  concerning  pur-* 
gatbry*— in  that  requiring  the  publick  devotions  td 
be  in  -a  tongue  understood  by  the '  pcople-~in  that 
on-the  number  of  the  sacraments— ^in  that  levet- 
led  at  the  errour  of  transubstantiation— -in  that, 
claiming  for  the  laity  the  administration  of  the  com- 
munion in  both'kinds-— in  that  affirming  the  unity 
of  the  oblation  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  in  contrariety 
to'th^  affirmed  sacrifice  of  the  mass-^and  finally  in 
that  claiming  to  the  clergy  the  right  to  marry.  In  all 
these  particulars,  and  in  others,  our  Church  declares 
her  dissent  from  the  Church  of  Rome:  thereby  re- 
jecting the  authori^  of  her  bishop;  who  exacts  as- 
sent to  them,  as  essential  to  a  communion  with  him; 
and  as  due  to  the*  authority  which  he  claims  over 
the  whole  of  Christendom. 

Wc  may  pass  to  the  THirty-s;xth  Article  which 
says — '^  The  book  of  consecration  of  bishops  and 
ordering  of  priests  and  deacons,  as  set  forth  by 
the  general  convention  of  this  Church  in  1792,  doth 
contain  all  things:  necessary  to  such  consecration 
and  ordering.  Neither,  hath  it  any  thing  that;  of 
itself,  is  superstitious  and  ungodly.  And  therefore, 
whosoever  are  consecrated  or  ordered:  according  to 
said  form,  we  decree  all  such  to  be  rightly,  order- 
ly,  and  lawfully  consecrated  and  ordered." 

This  is  another  Article  of  our  Church,  which  has 
been  much  applauded  for  its  liberality,  and  at  the 
same  time,  wM  with  a  friendly  design;  it  being 
done  to  lead  to  the  inference,  that  in  framing  the 
-Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  which  ours  is 
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a  €op7,  with  accommodation  to  local  circumstances, 
no  more  was  intended  than  to  offer  an  apology  for 
die  difference  between  £piscopacy  and  Presbytery, 
on -the  ground  of  human  institutiony  not  in  itself 
sinful.  This  is  an  entire  misconception  of  the  en* 
lightened  views  of  the  English  reformers:  Of  whom 
we  may  freely  confess— -it  agreeing  with  their  con- 
duct in  a  variety  of  Ways — ^that  in  laying  down  arti- 
cles' of  faith,  they  had  no  design  of  condemning 
other  Protestant  Churches,  on  a  point  of  discipline: 
While  yet,  being  governed  in  practice  by  their  own 
sense  of  the  original  difference  between  the  two 
higher  orders  of  the  ministry,  they  have  precisely 
marked  it  in  the  preface,  and  in  some  of  the  devo- 
tions of  the  Ordinal.  These,  being  the  subject  of 
the  Article,  must  be  supposed  to  assist  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  it. 

An  express  tendency  to  this  effect  presents  itself 
40  our  notice,  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  preface; 
which  says — ^'^It.is  evident  unto  all  men  diligently 
reading  Holy  Scripture  and  ancient  authors,  that 
from  the  apostles'  time,  there: have  been  these  orders 
of  ministers  in  Christ's  Church— bishops,  priests 
and  deacons."  Here  is  an  appeal  to  scripture,  for 
the  discrimination  of  order  in  the  time  of  the  apos- 
des;  and  to  ancient  authors,  for  its  prevailing  from 
that  time  downwards.  Evidently,  the  framers  of  this 
preface  knew  of  no  deviations  from  the  original  in- 
stitution, until  the  then  recent  times  immediately 
subsequent  on  the  reformation.  Consistent  with 
this,  are  three  prayers  in  the  three  several  services, 
for.  the  ordaining  of  deacons,  for  the  ordaining  of 
priests,  atid  for  the  consecration*  of  a  bishop.  Each 
of  the  forms  acknowledges,  that  ^^by  divine  appoint- 
ment, there  are  divers  orders  of  ministers  in  the 
Church;"  and  then  prays— the  first  for  the  persons 
called  to  the  office  of  deacons;  the  second,  for  the 
persons  called  to  the  office  of  priesthood;  and  the 
third,  for  the  person  called  to  the  work  and  minis- 
tvy  of  a  bishop.  There  rould  hardly  have-  been  a 
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laore  significant  declaration,  that  each  of  the  Qotioed 
orders  made  a  distinct  branch  of  the  original  oon- 
alitution  of  the  Church:  And  the  sentiment  derives 
an  immenae  increase  of  solemnity,  from  its  being 
made  in  an  appeal  to  Almighty  God. 

It  may  he  proper  in  this  place,  to  guard  against 
a  misconstruction,  which  might  have  an  evil  influ- 
eooe  on  the  conceptions  to  be  formed  of  the  tenour 
of  this  lecture.  The  misconstruction  referred  to^ 
would  be  the  supposing,  that  under  the  term 
^  Priest,"  the  Church  understood  the  like  charac^ 
ter,  with  that  known  by  the  same  term  under  the 
law:  That  is,  the  ofierer  of  a  real  sacrifice.  That 
the  Church  of  England  and  this  Church  have  a 
very  difierent  apprehension  of  the  subject,  was 
shown  in  the  fifth  lecture*. 

There  has  been  laid  before  you,  from  the  institu- 
tions of  our  Church,  all  that  is  judged  necessary  to 
the  present  design;  which  is  to  ground  on  it  and  to 
establish  the  three  following  positions,  concerning 
the  ministry  of  the  Christian  Church.  First,  It  is 
of  divine  institution:  Secondly,  In  every  local 
Church,  it  is  of  right  independent  on  all  foreign 
authority  or  jurisdiction:  And  thirdly.  As  insti* 
tuted  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  it  includes 
the  three  orders  of  bishops,  priests  and  deacons. 

First,  the  ministry  of  the  Christian  Church  is  of 
divine  institution.-*-*This  proposition  is  to  be  main- 
lained,  in  opposition  to  those,  who  make  the  right 
to  the  ministerial  character  dependent  on  an  incite- 
ment in  the  mind.  In  opposition  to  this,  we  aflfaioi 
ike  necessity  of  succession  from  the  apostles.  The 
commission  from  them  was  by  a  personal  act,  per- 
formed on  those  whom  they  admitted  in  the  begin- 
ning, to  a  copartnership  with  them  in  their  auuio- 
rity,  and  in  their  labours.  But  it  is  evident,  that 
succession  was  the  only  way,  in  which  there  could 
have  been  a  transmission  of  the  same,  from  age  to 
age. 

It  is  confessed,  that  the  first  preachers  of  the  gosi- 
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Csl  received  their  commission  from  our  blessed 
ord  in  person.  These  were  the  eleven  a|[k>Stleu 
and  their  commission  is-^*^  Go  yt^  therefok^,  and 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  cf  Uui 
Father,  and  of  the  Son^  and  of  the  Holy  GhMt: 
Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  t 
have  commanded  you.  And  lo,  I  am  with  yott  al* 
ways,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.^^F  Whenrihifr 
place  of  Judas  was  to  be  supplied;  it  was  under  the 
mftttcnce  of  illumination,  that  Matthias  was  chMeil 
into  the  number  of  the  twelve.  Of  all  the  subse- 
quent preachers  of  the  gospel,  the  only  instance  oil 
record,  of  aeommission  received  without  its  passii^ 
through  the  medium  of  human  discretion  and  de- 
ugnation^  is  that  of  St.  Paul;  who  received  it,  like 
die  eleven,  from  the  Lord  himself  in  person. 

Of  the  former  plan  of  administration,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  in  the  New  Testament.  We 
lead  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  their  travels  that-^ 
^  When  they  had  ordained  them  elders  in  every 
Church,  and  had  prayed  with  fasting,  they  com* 
mended  them  to  the  Lord,  on  whom  they  be* 
UeTed."t  The  former  apostle,  in  his  first  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  speaks  of  his  having  received  the  gift  of 
die  ministry,  '^  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  thcf 
Presbytery:" J  A  term,  which  must  be  consider- 
ed is  applicable  to  the  higher  order;  since  the 
term  ^'Presbyter"  is  used  with  such  a  latitude,  even 
to  apostolick  men.  In  a  companyof  such  men,  how* 
ever,  in  the  act  of  ordaining  Timothy,  the  same 
apostle  must  have  presided;  because  in  his  second 
episde  to  the  same  Timothy,  speaking  again  of  the 
gift  of  the  ministrv,  he  says— *^  Which  is  in  thee^ 
by  die  putting  on  of  niv  hands."}  That  Timothy, 
thus  ordained  by  St.  Paul,  was  to  ordain  others, 
aumears  from  the  numerous  directions  given  in  the 
third  chapter  of  the  first  epistle,  and  in  the  fir^t 

•  Man.  xxYiii.  8.  19  &  30.    t  Acts,  xiv.  33.    \  Ch.  iy.  14. 
$Cb.i.6. 
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chapter  of  tlie  second,  concerning  the  rel^ous  care 
^d  cautipn, .  with  which  that  business  should  be 
conducted.  Similar  to  the  designation  of  Timothf, 
was  that  of  Titus;  as  appears  in  the  fifth  verse  of 
the  epistle  to  him;  in  which  the  apostle  says — "For 
this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest 
set  in  order  the  tilings  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain 
elders  in  every  city,  as  I  had  appointed  thee." . 

Tbqse  seem  very  express  authorities;  especially 
wfaienit  is  considered,  that  throughout .  the  whole 
gospel  narrative,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  any 
person's  taking  on  himself  the  ministerial  charac- 
ter, on  the  mere  ground  of  the  weight  of  any  sen-i 
timent  on  his  mind,  which  he  supposed  to  be  ihb 
call  of  God.  So  far  as  the  practice  of  early  Churchy 
is  concerned,  it  goes  directly  to  the  same  poinf: 
There  not  having  been  any  such  Church,  in  which 
the  ministry  was  not  supposed  to  be  fenced  round 
by  divine  appointment,  and  to  have  been  handed  in 
succession  from  the  apostles.  The  evidences  of  the 
designation  of  the  Christian  ministr}%  are  thus  B» 
clearly  recorded,  as  were  those  of  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood. And  if  under  the  legal  economy,  "  no. man 
took  this  honour  to  himself,  but  he  that  was  called 
of  God,  as  was  Aaron"*-^called  of  God,  not  by  an 
inward  voice,  but  by  the  ministry  of  Mosiea— » 
which  was  the  medium  of  call  on  Aaron  and  all  his 
sons— so  neither  can  any  man  take  to  himself  the 
character  of  a  pastor  of  the  Christian  Church,  but 
through  the  door  of  entry  which  has.  been  opened 
by  her  divine  head. 

This  would  be  entirely  misunderstood;  if  it 
should  be  construed  to  confine  to  the  clergy  the 
office  of  imparting  spiritual  benefit,  as  God  may 
have  given  ability  to  any  one;  and  as  there  may  be 
a  readiness  in  others  to  receive  instruction  or  con- 
solation or  excitement.  Christians  of  every  des- 
cription are  encouraged  to  "exhort  one  another 

■ 
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daily,  while  it  is  called  to  day,  lest  any  be  hardened 
throuf^  the  deceitfulness  of  sin."^  And  St.  James 
•lays— without  any  regard  to  a  peculiar  order— 
^  Brethren,  if  any  of  you  do  err  from  the  truth,  and 
one  convert  him;  let  him  know,  that  he  which  con- 
verteth  a  sinner  from  the  errour  of  his  way,  shall 
save  a  soul  frqm  death,  and  shall  cover  a  multitude 
of  siiis.  "t  Ii^  f^c^t  here  is  a  duty  lying  more  or 
less  oh  all;  and  especially  on  parents  towards  their 
cliildFen,  and  on  superiours  to  their  dependents  ge^* 
■erally. 

But  while  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  not 
mora  or  less  true,  or  its  duties  more  or  less  obliga- 
tbry,  according  to  the  mouths  from  which  thev 
eome,  therp  is  an  order  of  persons,  who  are  espe- 
cially commissioned  to  declare  them;  and  to  pre- 
side in  all  transactions,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
sustain  the  system,  especially  in  such  as  are  pre- 
scribed by  its  divine  ordainer:  among  which,  must 
be  reckoned  occasions  of  assembling  in  his  name, 
to  be  rightly  instructed  in  his  holy  word;  and  to 
j(Mi|'  in  9cts' of  worship,  through  his  merits  and 
mediation.  It  is  thus,  that  there  is  drawn  the  line 
of  distinction  between  the  duties  which  lie  on 
Chiistians  generally;  and  those  attached  to  the  mi- 
niistiy  in  particular. 

It  fisdls  within  the  design,  to  point  out  wherein 
our  system  differs  from  the  sentiments  of  other 
|ir<rfe88ing  Christians:  A  part  of  the  duty,  which 
IS  here  wished  to  be  performed,  in  a  spirit  equally 
distant  from  uncharitableness  and  intolerance  on  the 
fme  hand,  and  from  the  want  of  confidenqe  in  the 
integrify  of  our  ecclesiastical  system,  on  the  other. 

Itis  in  direct  contrariety  to  the  systems  of  those 
denominations  of  professing  Christians,  who  grbund 
the  right  of  exercising  the  ministry,  on  an  incite- 
ment, or  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  call,  in  the  mind 
vSih^  party  to  that  effect.  Thus  far  we  agree  with 

•Heb.  iil.  13.        tCh.v.  19,20. 
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them,  that  where  there  is  a  tendency  of  inclinatiou 
to  the  Hork  of  the  gospel,  having  for  its  object  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  men;  the  sufficiency 
of  the  party  appearing  to  those  who  have  authonqr 
to  judge  thereof;  the  said  favourable  inclination 
inay  be  considered  as  one  of  those  fruits  of  the  Spi- 
rit, which  are  said  to  be  ^^  in  all  goodness,  md 
righteousness  andtruth.'^^  And  hence  it  is,  that  in 
our  Ordinal,  the  person  to  be  admitted  to  the  first 
grade  of  the  ministry  is  asked — ^not  whether  he 
knows,  by  a  revelation  to  his  mind,  but— whetherhe 
trusts,  that  he  is  called  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  this 
office  and  ministry:  a  species  of  call,  no  othenMoae 
to  be  felt,  than  from  the  holy  intentions  entertiuned. 
But  this  is  very  different  from  referring,  for  a  stan- 
dard of  the  right  to  minister,  to  a  persuasion  exist* 
ing  or  said  to  exist  in  the  party's  mind. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  decisive  proof  of  the  un- 
tenable nature  of  this  ground,  than  the  fact,  that 
the  communions  adopting  it  are  compelled  by  im- 
perious necessity,  to  devise  provisions  against 
the  extravagances  growing  out  of  the  principle. 
This  is  a  circumstance,  which  should  be  especially 
noticed  by  some  persons  of  our  own  communion. 
For  there  are  occasionally  those,  who  forward  the 
pretensions  of  persons,  wishing  for  an  access  to  the 
ministry,  without  the  requisite  qualifications;  but 
actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  of  serving  God  in 
this  way:  The  mere  desire  being  construed  into  evi- 
dence, that  there  will  be  future  usefulness.  Inde- 
pendently  on  the  proofs  which  we  possess,  of  the 
insufficiency  of  such  a  test;  it  ought  to  weigh  much, 
that  in  proportion  to  its  having  been  relied  on 
among  other  people,  to  justify  a  voluntary  assump- 
tion of  the  ministry;  there  has  appeared  a  call  for 
some  strong  bar  against  the  continuance  of  such 
ministry,  when  it  is  unwelcome. 

Besides  the  plea  of  an  incitement  in  the  mind, 

•  Eph.  V.  9. 
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there  is  that  set  up  by  some,  of  a  ri^t  of  every  in- 
dependent  congregation  to  ordain.  But  there  is  so 
very  little  even  of  allegation  of  Scripture  warrant 
for  the  theory;  that,  as  the  ground  here  taken  mili- 
tates as  well  against  it,  as  against  the  other;  the 
brevity  consulted  may  excuse  from  adding  any 
thing  concerning  a  scheme  of  discipline,  which, 
besides  its  contrariety  to  the  gospel,  is  a  precedent 
operating  generally  to  the  setting  up  of  human  will, 
as  a  test  of  the  requisitions  of  revelation. 

The  result  b  this:  Jesus  Chrbt  instituted  the 
ministry  of  his  apostles,  as  is  not  denied  by  any: 
The  apostles  •  admitted  others  to  a  participation 
with  them,  as  is  evident  from  the  documents  recit- 
ed: That  this  order,  once  taken,  was  to  be  con- 
tinued beyond  them,  is  evident  in  the  nature  of  the 
case;  and  is  particularly  recognized  in  what  St 
Paul  says  to  Timothy  in  his  second  epistle-***  The 
things  thou  hast  heard  of  me  among  many  wit- 
nesses, the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who 
shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also.''*  St.  Peter  too,- 
after  discoursing  of  the  exercise  of  his  own  mikiis- 
try,  tells  those  whom  he  addresses — **  Moreover, 
I  will  endeavour,  that  ye  may  be  able  after  my  de- 
cease, to  have  these  things  always  in  remem- 
l»ance:"t  Which  supposes  a  continuance  of  the 
same  ministry,  after  diat  he  should  have  put  off  his 
earthly  tabernacle,  which  was  to  be  **  shortly;"  as, 
he  says,  **  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  showed  him." 
But  while  we  contend  for  this  order,  on  the  ground 
of  divine  institution;  let  it  not  be  inferred,  that  the 
exclusive  possession  of  an  ecclesiastical  succession, 
involves  an  arbitrary  power  in  the  administration  of 
the  attendant  rite.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
exercise  of  it  is  a  subject  of  ecclesiastical  legislation. 
Independently  on  this,  the  great  object  of  the  whole, 
which  is  the  edification  of  the  Church,  should  le- 
gislate to  the  consciences  of  jail  concerned.  St.  Paul, 
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in  laying  down  regulations,  applying  aliketo  a  bishop 
and  to  a  presbyter,  makes  it  necessary  that  he'^^havb 
a  good  report  of  them  that  are  without:''^  And  if 
so,  still  ihore  necessary  is  it,  that  he  have  a  good 
report  of  thein  that  are  within.  On  these  consi- 
derations  is  grounded  the  solemn  calls  made  on  the 
cdngregatiohi  in  our  services  of  ordination.  And 
as  to  any  other  provisions,  having  a  regard  to  popa- 
lat  sati^ction  in  this  department,  they  harthoniase 
with  the  institutions  of  our  Church;  ^hidh  knoir 
no  other  end  than  the  good  of  the  flock,  while  jyet 
she  does  not  profess  to  deduce  the  tights  tii  ber 
ministry  from,  their  will,  or  from  any  other  soort^ 
than  apostolical  appointment. 

The  second  stated  principle  of  oar  oonimiinicxi;. 
is  that  in  every  local  Church,  the  mihistry  is  inde- 
pcAdeiit  on  all  foreign  authority  and  jfinsdictiom 
The  position  being  principally  intended,  to  den^ 
the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Romd,  or  his  claiin 
to  the  subniifiision  and  thfe.  obedience  of  all  the 
Churched  of  Christendom.  We  ddny  not,  thfat  ail 
these  constitute. one  whole  or  Catholick  Gfaiirch; 
being  bound  together  By  the  same  constitoeht  {)ri|i- 
ciples  in  faith,  in  worship,  and  in  disciplinej  and 
being  under,  the  obligation  of  the  same  law  of 
charity. .  But  we  say,  that  whereas  there  is  the  ms. 
terlal  difference  between  the  Jewish  ChUrch  and  the 
Christian,  of  the  restriction  of  the  former  to  a  siif  g;le 
natidh,  and  of  the  suiting  of  the  latter  to  all  the  local 
tircumstances  to  which  the  glad  tidings  tif  salva- 
tion might  extend;  it  was  esisential  to  such  a  de- 
sign, that,  agreeably  to  one  of  the  Articles  already 
quoted,  every  particular  or  national  Church  should 
have  within  itself,  all  power  necessary  to  its  good 
government.  Otherwise,  Christians  generally  will 
be  under  sdch  a  subjection  in  spirituals,  as  mxist 
necessarily  be  liable  to  be  abused;  to  the  withdraiv- 
ing  of  them  from  their  civil  allegiance,  with  its 

•  1  Tim.  iU.  r. 
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conre^|xindiDg  duties.  And  thb  is  in  direct  con- 
tnriety  to  the  declaration  of  our  Saviour,  th4t  <^  his 
kihgdoixi  is  not  of  this  world*"^ 

llie  passage  \idiich  the  Romkn  ckim  the  most 
rblies  oh  for  its  estlbliislhinent,  is  that  in  Matt.  xvL 
18. — ''  Thou  ^rt  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  I  will 
boild  my  Church.^'  Ther^  was  a  reason  to  address 
these  words  to  St.  Peter  only,  at  that  special  time; 
because  of  the  relation  which  the  subject  had  to 
the  confession,  which  he  had  just  then  made—- ^tHe 
rock  on  which  the  Church  should  be  builL  But 
Ihtt'the  figurative  language  in  question  did  not  be- 
lahfe  to  him  only,  appears  in  its  being  said-^^^Ye  are 
boilt  apbn  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  aiid  pro- 
phets;^'! without  the  mention  of  St.  Peter  in  par- 
ticulv*  In  the  passage  of  St.  Matthew,  of  which 
the  wxx6k  recit^  ar^  a  part,  much  stress  is  laid  on 
its  being  added — ^^  Whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on 
caitth,  sUU  be  bound  in  heaven;  and  whatsoever 
thcia  shalt  lodse  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  hea- 
ren."j|:  And  yet,  in  the  next  chapter  but  one,^  die 
vety  words  thus  addressed  to  St.  Peter,  because  of 
an  existing  circumstance  applying  to  him  only,  is 
addressed  to  the  whole  company  of  the  disciples: 
Wliich  proves,  that  be  the  sense  cf  the  wotxis  what 
it  nay,  it  concerned  them  alike.  If  all  alleged  to 
establish  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter  were  correct;,  it 
would  remain,  to  demonstrate  a  successbrship  in 
the  bishops  of  Rome.  Some  have  even  questioned 
St  Peter's  having  been  present  in  that  city.  The 
better  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  he  was  there;  but 
diat  this  is  true  of  St.  Paul,  is  stUl  more  certain. 
Aiid  diey  are  said  to  have  there  ended  their  gospel 
labours,  by  martyrdom;  having  first  appointed  a 
iHShop  of  the  see.  But  there  is  nothing  proving  St. 
Peter's  episcopacy  in  Rome,  which  does  not  prote 
that  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  same  place.  It  is  a  question 
of  ecclesiastical  history  merely:  For  as  to  the  testi- 

*  John,  xvlii.  36.    t  £ph-  U*  ^*    t  ▼•  19*  S  v.  l'^. 
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mony  of  Scripture,  there  is  not  a  particle  ii>  favour 
of  St.  Peter's  having  claimed  superiority  over  his 
brother  apostles,  or  of  their  yielding  of  it  to  him. 
St.  Paul  says — ^  I  withstood  him  to  the  face,  be- 
cause he  was  to  be  blamed."*  The  mother  Church 
of  Jerusalem  had  for  her  bishop,  not  St,  l^eter,  but 
St.  James,  sumamed  *^The  Just;"  who  appears  alsd 
to  have  presided  in  the  assembly  of  the  apostles 
and  elders  in  that  city,  as  related  in  the  fineenth 
chapter  of  the  acts:  that  assembly  being  the  first  of 
the  deliberative  councils  of  the  Church.  «   . 

There  is  no  question,  on  which  the  eariy  history 
of  the  Church  should  have  more  effect,  than  on  this. 
Now  the  most  respectable  of  the  writers  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholick  Church  do  not  allege,  that,  during 
the  first  three  hundred  years,  there  was  any  psrsp 
mount  autliority,  attached  to  the  Roman  sec;  al- 
though doubtless  great  respectability,  because  of 
the  multitude  of  believers  in  it,  and  of  its  being  the 
seat  of  the  imperial  government.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  we  have  an  instance  of  a  hxAy 
bishop  of  Lyons,t  rebuking  the  arrogancy  of  a  Ro- 
man bishop.]:  And  in  the  middle  of  the  same  cen- 
tury, we  have  a  holy  bishop  of  Carthage^  conduct- 
ing himself  in  the  same  manner  towards  another 
Roman  bishop||.  But  neither  did  these  two  good 
bishops  conceive  of  those  forward  men,  as  claiming 
a  sovereignty  over  the  whole  Christian  world;  nor 
was  any  such  claim  at  that  time  set  up. 

The  very  texts  of  Scripture,  since  tortured  to  de- 
rive splendour  from  them  for  the  adorning  of  the 
Roman  chair,  had  not  yet  received  any  interpreta- 
tion to  that  effect.  These  considerations  show,  that 
whatever  claim  of  antiquity  of  doctrine  may  be  set 
up  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  a  well  consti- 
tuted and  orthodox  Church  may  claim  an  antiqui^ 
of  doctrine  still  higher.  ^ 

*  Gal.  ii.  1 U  t  St.  Irenaeus.  \  Victor.  $  St.  Cyprian. 
H  Stephen. 
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When  the  recited  texts  underwent  perversion,  it 
"WHS  natural  to  bend  two  or  three  more  to  the  same 
purpose.  Accordingly,  stress  was  laid  on  our  Lord's 
command  to  Peter  to  ^^  feed  his  sheep"*— on  his 
being  instructed — "  When  thou  art  converted, 
strengthen  thy  brethren"t— and  even  on  his  being 
the  first  named  in  the  list  of  the  disciples,  in  three 
(d  the  evangelists.  But  in  all  this,  there  is  so  far 
from  being  an  intimation  of  jurisdiction^  that  a 
mere  reference  to  the  places  may  be  sufficient  to 
show  their  irrelevancy. 

It  would  be  too  copious  a  theme,  to  enlarge  on 
the  abuse  of  the  power,  here  denied  to  be  from  God. 
It  b  hc^wever  a  solemn  warning  against  submitting 
to  it,  in  the  least  degree.  For  although  legitimate 
power  of  any  description  is  liable  to  abuse;  yet,  in 
proportion  as  this  is  perceived  to  grow  out  of  the 
other,  by  a  connexion  coinciding  with  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  human  heart;  there  is  the  duty  of  look- 
ing well  to  the  grounds  of  claims,  which  have  an 
unfavourable  aspect  on  human  happiness. 

But  it  would  be  injustice  to  the  subject  to  dis- 
miss it,  without  expressing  the  full  persuasion,  that 
the  authority  here  in  question  is  the  very  matter 
•^prophesied  of  in  Scripture,  as  what  should  be  set 
up  m  the  Christian  Church;  in  the  second  chapter 
of  the  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  under 
the  image  of  the  man  of  sin,  who  was  to  ^^  sit  in 
the  temple  of  God,"  and  there  challenge  to  himself 
divine  honours;  and  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Revelation,  under  the  image  of  *'  a  beast 
coming  up  out  of  the  earth,  who  had  two  horns  like 
a  lamb,  and  spake  like  a  dragon."  It  is  a  very  low 
sense  of  these  places,  to  apply  them  to  the  persons 
of  a  succession  of  men;  some  of  whom  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  virtuous,  without  an  impairing 
of  the  propriety  of  the  description  thus  given,  of  the 
stations  which  they  occupied.  The  object  contem- 
plated in  the  prophecies  is  an  agency,  of  a  character 

*  John)  xxi.  16,  17.        t  Luke,  xxij.  32. 
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pacUy  ecql^siastic^l  and  partly  political:  And  iQ  this 
point  of  view,  history  is  a  clear  exposition  of  the 
prophpqies.^  [^See  Dissertation  IX.] 

The  third  proposition  to  be  established,  is  that  the 
ininistry,  as  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apo8tles» 
include  the  three  orders  of  bishops,  priests  and  dea^ 
cops. 

Qf  tbp  l4st  m^ntion^d  order,  there  needs  but  littie 

*  Thero  is  no  circuniBtance  which  would  sooner  lead  the 
author  to  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  an^  opinion  which  he  m^f 
have  formed  on  mature  reflectiont  than  its  being  fdund  to  lead 
tp  in|oler«nce  of  the  opposite,  or  to  the  want  of  charitsr  to- 
wards anv  sincere  and  virtuous  persons  who  may  enteruiqjit* 
1*0  guard  agaipst  such  an  abuse  of  what  has  been  si^d  cop- 
eehiikig  the  two  passages  appealed  to,  he  takes  the  oplMiMi- 
nity  of  stating  a  circumstance  pertaining  to  tl^e  constnictioR 
given;  which*  although  naturally  arising  out  of  the  views 
ijrhich  many  able  writers  have  taken  of  the  same  pa8M^;ef| 
has  not— he  thinks— been  noticed  wi:h  sufficient  cleamete* 

The  circumstance  is,  that  the  man  of  sin  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians,  and  the  two-homed  beast  in  the  Apoca* 
lypse^  and,  it  may  be  added,  other  individual  characters  in 
the  laiter  book  expressive  of  political  agencies,  no  further 
implicate  the  individuals  respectively  comprehended,  than  as 
they  may  have  contributed  to  the  dififerent  objects  from 
wicked  motives,  or  the  excitement  of  wicked  passions. 

It  is  well  understood,  that  the  imagery  of  the  Apocaljrpse 
is  very  much  founded  on  th^t  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  Now 
when  in  this  we  read  of  the  lion  which  had  eagle's  wings,  of 
the  bear  which  raised  itself  up  oh  one  side,  of  the  leopara 
with  f6ur  heads,  and  of  a  fourth  beast  with  great  iron  teeth; 
lilthough  the  resemblance  to  the  principal  monarchies  of  an* 
llquity  is  top  obvious  to  be  overlooked;  yet  in  tracing  the  fea^ 
tures  of  the  designated  empires,  we  do  not  consider  them  as 
dependent,  on  the  personal  characters  of  the  princes— much 
less  of  all  the  IndividuaU  under  their  respective  rule.  On 
the  same  grounds,  the  author,  while  he  thinks  he  perceives 
the  Papacy  clearly  designated  in  the  two  passaees  in  qnea« 
don,  has  always  consoled  himself  wi^h  the  reflection!  that  in 
regard  to  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  individual  persons* 
there  is  rootti^  to  estimate  on  one  hand  the  influence  of  preju- 
dice and  a  niistaken  piety;  and  on  the  other,  that  of  umbitiont 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil.  In  short,  there  maybe,  ia  re- 
gard to  different  persons,  a  great  dilTerence  of  personal  res^ 
]x>nsibiUty;  while  there  is  no  oiher  iha»  a  pieUphysicai  per- 
son spoken  of  Iri  the  text.  ' 
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to  be  said.  There  is  an  agreement,  as  to  the  original 
object  of  the  institution:  And  if  there  be  any  point  of 
difference,  it  is,  whether  the  duties  required  of  them 
are  to  be  limited  to  that  original  object;  or  the  Church 
may  not,  in  her  discretion,  superadd  other  duties,  not 
interfering  with  such  as  are  peculiar  to  the  designation 
of  any  higher  order.  We  find  so  very  early  notices  in 
the  primitive  Church,  of  the  employment  of  deacons 
in  sundry  offices;  especially  of  reading  in  the  Churchy 
and  of  assisting  in  the  administration  of  the  commu- 
nion; as  renders  it  difficult  to  account  for  such  facts, 
in  different  places,  otherwise  than  on  the  principle,  of 
their  being  prevalent  even  in  the  apostolick  age.  And 
at  any  4«te  we  cannot  perceive,  that  the  mere  record  of 
the  incident  which  gave  an  origin  to  the  order,  is  un. 
fiivounA^le  to  the  idea  of  there  being  a  considerable 
latitude  for  the  subsequent  discretion  of  the  Church; 
so  as  that  she  may  use  their  agency,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  committed  to  her.^ 

The  question  then  is  reduced  to  this — Whether,  in 
the  consituting  of  the  Church,  it  was  contemplated 
that,  exclusively  of  deacons,  there  should  be  two 
orders,  or  only  one  order  of  the  ministry.  Now,  as  in 
every  controversy,  it  is  best  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
opposite  parties  are  agreed;  there  shall  be  stated,  in 
regard  to  each  of  them,  a  point  which  is  conceded  to 
itsopponent. 

The  Anti-Episcopalians  concede,  that  during  the 
lives  of  the  apostles,  there  were  two  orders;  one  of 
whom  were  those  holy  men  themselves,  and  the  other 
were  an  order  subordinate  to  them,  called  by  two 
Greek  words,  which  are  translated  bishops  and  pres-' 
byters:!  names  designating  the  same  persons. 

That  the  two  terms  were  thus  indiscriminately  ap- 
plied, is  the  matter  conceded  by  Episcopalians.  But 
they  say,  that  the  general  superintendence  of  the 

*The  duties  of  the  offices  of  deacon  are  to  be  learned  rather 
lh>in  the  Ordinal,  than  from  actual  practice  either  hiJEln{;lanA 
or  in  America. 
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Church^and  the  power  of  ordination  in  particular,  were 
never  committed  to  that  order;  but  remained  in  the 
apostles,  and  in  persons  whom  they  associated  with 
themselves,  with  a  view  to  those  higher  ends. 

It  is  essential  to  the  Anti-Episcopalian  scheme,  to 
say,  that  the  confessedly  sn|)er intending  authority  of 
the  twelve  apostles,  was  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
died  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contrar}*-— 
according  to  our  ideas — is  shown  in  actual  instances: 
in  that  of  Barnabas,  who  is  expressly  called  an  apostle;* 
in  those  of  Timothy  and  Titus,  who  governed  the  elders 
ordained  by  them;  and  in  that  of  St.  James,  who  was 
not  of  the  number  of  the  twelve,  as  some  imagine  fixMU 
the  identity  of  name;  but  concerning  whom,  there  are 
strong  appearances  in  scripture,  of  the  truth  of  what 
ecclesiastical  history  affirms,  that  he  presided  in  the 
mother  Church  of  Jerusalem,  being  constituted  its- 
bishop  by  the  apostles.  It  was  a  natural  course  for 
events  to  take,  that  while  the  most  of  the  apostles  were 
alive,  the  economy  should  not  be  generally  carried  into 
effect,  of  having  local  episcopal  authorities,  attached 
to  the  respective  districts*  And  there  seem  to  have 
been  but  lew  instances,  in  addition  to  the  case  of  the 
episcopacy  in  Jerusalem;  until  we  come  down  to  what 
we  read  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  Apocalypse, 
concerning  the  seven  Churches  of  Asia.  The  only 
member  of  the  apostolick  college,  then  surviving,  was 
St.  John.  And  accordingly,  it  is  natural  to  find  the 
system  more  generally  carried  into  effect;  as  b  the 
iict.  For  that  those  seven  angels  of  the  Churches 
were  so  many  presiding  officers  in  the  same,  we  con- 
sider as  g  matter  abundantly  proved  by  ecclesiastiGal 
histor}\  Some  contend,  that  the  angel  of  each  Church 
is  a  figurative  expression,  for  a  college  of  presbjrters: 
but  this  we  think  disproved  by  the  tenour  of  the  several 
messages.  Others  presume,  that  each  Church,  meaning 
by  that  term  the  collective  body  of  Christians  in  each 
city,  was  furnished  with  only  a  single  pastor:  but  this 

•  Acts  xiv.  14. 
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ve  contend  to  be  contradicted  by  the  great  increase  of 
the  number  of  believers,  at  the  time  in  question;  and 
to  be  supposed  especially  applicable  to  a  region,  which 
had  been  eminently  blessed  by  apostolick  labours. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  which  has  been  thought 
to  hang  heat y  on  the  cause  of  episcopacy,  under  the 
present  question.  It  is  the  acknowledged  £ict,  that  the 
two  Greek  words,  translated  bishop  and  presbyter, 
are  applied  in  scripture  to  the  same  order.  This  ap- 
pears especially  in  St.  Paul's  address  to  the  Epheaian 
pastors,  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  thr 
Aposdes,  and  in  the  address  of  the  same  apOstle  to  the 
Philippian  Church.  Our  answer  to  this  is,  that  having 
proved  a  disparity  of  authority,  we  think  nothing  can 
I3e  &irly  inferred  from  the  intercommunity  of  name; 
whtm  we  perceive  a  cause  for  a  change  in  regard  to 
two  names,  at  first  indiscriminately  used;  but  after- 
wards separated,  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  growth 
in  number  of  an  order,  the  need  of  which  was  called 
for  by  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  apostles.  Two  of  the 
number  call  themselves  ^^  Elders:"^  And  yet  none 
deny,  that  they  were  of  a  grade  above  the  i)ersons,  to 
whom  that  name  was  ordinarily  applied.  Our  Lord 
himself  is  called  a  deacon,t  (in  the  common  translation  a 
minister)  of  the  circumcision;  f  although  he  is  the 
supreme  shepherd  and  bishop  of  our  souls:  which  lat- 
ter name  it  would  have  been  blasphemous  to  have  ap- 
plied to  him,  in  common  with  ecclesiastical  persons  of 
any  grade,  if  there  were  so  much  in  names  as  some 
contend  for  in  the  present  instance.  In  short,  custom 
which  gives  the  law  to  speech,  has  exercised  her  legi- 
slative authority  in  this  particular:  while  the  discrimi- 
nation  contended  for  in  the  ministry,  has  been  provided 
for  by  the  great  ordainer  of  it. 

Episcopalians  lay  great  stress  on  the  testimony  of 
tlie  primitive  Church,  on  the  present  subject.  It  is  not 
that  they  conceive  of  it,  as  bringing  any  addition  to  the 

*  I  Pet.  v,  1.^-2  John  i.and  iiL  1.  4  Ai«mv«^ 

t  Rom.  XV.  8. 
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authority  of  holy  writ.  But  on  any  question,  in  which 
opinion  is  mixed  with  fact;  they  think  that  much  de» 
pends  on  the  testimony  of  those  who  lived  the  nearest 
to  the  time,  when  the  fact  is  said  to  have  happened: 
and  this  is  a  use  of  antiquity  very  commonly  made, 
with  great  advantage,  in  sustaining 'the  evidences  of 
revealed  religion.  Now  we  read  of  no  other  govern- 
ment than  the  Episcopal,  in  the  very  early  times^ 
There  is  something  very  remarkable,  in  the  care  with 
which  we  often  find  an  early  Church  deducing  the  line 
of  its  episcopacy.  This  would  deserve  the  less  stress, 
if  it  were  done  in  the  way  of  disputation;  for  it  would 
imply  an  opposite  party,  whose  arguments  may  not 
have  reached  us.  But  there  was  no  such  parly^  until 
within  these  three  hundred  years. 

Episcopacy  had  its  undisputed  sway  during  all  the 
centuries  preceding:  unless  it  can  be  proved,  to  have 
begun  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  as  is 
gratuitously  affirmed;  this  being  the  hinge  on  which 
the  whole  merit  hangs  of  the  anti  episcopalian  systenu 
The  very  few  writers  between  thr  death  of  the  apostles 
and  the  date  assumed,  has  made  it  the  easier  to  set  up 
the  plea.  But  although  the  time  was  barren  of  writers, 
it  was  fruitful  of  saints  and  martyrs;  and  of  all  times 
the  least  likely  to  favour  the  entry  of  an  innovation, 
thought  to  originate  in  and  to  favour  the  corruption  of 
the  human  heart.  But  independently  on  this,  we  think 
the  hypothesis  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  most 
obivous  properties  of  the  human  character  generally. 
One  of  the  apostles  had  compared  the  spreading  of  the 
gospel  in  his  own  day,  to  the  universally  extendii^ 
influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  That  it  had  a  pro. 
portionate  progress  in  the  age  succeeding  their  decease, 
is  a  fact  which  none  deny.  Now,  that  in  so  widely  ex- 
tended a  body  as  the  Christian  Church,  with  no  other 
government  than  what  subsisted  in  the  Church  of  each 
district  within  itself,  there  should  be  a  general  consent 
to  exchange  presbytery  for  episcopacy;  and  that  there 
should  not  be  any  record  of  consultations  and  deter- 
minations  to  the  effect — ^for  nothing  of  this  kind  is 
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«Heged;  andaboye  all,  thatif  Christian  integrity  omitted 
to  raiae  Ha  voice  against  the  usurpation,  the  same 
should  not  proceed  from  those  passions  of  our  framC) 
which  sometimes  impel  to  resistance  of  legitimate  au- 
thority, but  scarcely  ever  fait  to  set  themselves  against 
Unfounded  and  arrogant  pretensions;  is  a  combination 
of  unaccountable  events,  of  which  we  think  that  they 
could  not  have  happened;  while  yet  they  must  be  sup- 
posed, in  order  to  render  the  opposite  theory  con- 
sistent. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  occupied  on  a  question  of 
bet:  and  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  say,  without  the 
least  wish  to  show  disrespect  to  the  persons  or  the  opi- 
nions of  any,  that  I  hardly  know  any  facts  better 
attested,  than  first,  there  having  been  in  the  apostolick 
age,  as  is  confessed,  an  authority  paramount  to  what 
ivas  ordinarily  vested  in  the  presbyters  of  the  Church; 
and  then,  the  transition  of  the  same  paramount  autho- 
rity to  an  order  of  clerg}%  under  the  denomination  of 
bishops;  designated  to  the  office  by  the  imposition 
off  hands,  although  they  may  have  been  presbyters  be- 
fore; and  competent  to  certain  offices  not  permitted  to 
the  others. 

But  the  facts  being  supposed;  the  question  is  raised, 
whether  it  be  evidence  of  divine  institution;  obligatory 
like  the  sacraments,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances of  the  Church.  If  the  moving  of  this  question 
had  originated  in  the  mere  rage  for  innovation;  it  would 
be  hardly  worth  the  resolving,  at  the  expense  of  the 
danger  of  disparaging  an  institution,  made  venerable 
by  apostolick  origin,  and  by  the  uninterrupted  usage 
of  fifteen  centuries.   But  it  happened  at  the  refor* 
mation,  that  in  some  countries,  Christians  were  so 
-circumstanced,  as  that  they  had  no  alternative,  between 
dispensing  with  this  particular  regimen,  and  the  con- 
tinuing in  the  bosom  of  a  Church  extremely  corrupt 
in  doctrine:  and  under  this  embarrassment,  many  ec- 
clesiastical systems  of  discipline  were  established, 
"Without  the  requisition  of  Episcopal  ordination> 
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It  should  be  remembered,  that  I  am  engaged  ia' 
opening  and  in  defending  the  sense  of  the  Lpiscopal 
Church,  as  received  from  the  Church  of  Kngland.  At 
the  same  time,  that,  on  the  point  of  fact,  slie  decidedly 
set  her  feet  on  the  ground  of  the  apostolick  origin  of 
episcopacy,  she  carefully  avoided  passing  a  judgment 
on  the  validity  of  the  ministry  of  other  Churches;  or 
the  determining,  in  any  shape,  on  the  question  tlie  last 
proposed.  This  line  of  conduct,  on  the  part  of  the 
Church,  has  left  room  for  considerable  variety  of  sen* 
timent  among  her  clergy.  For  my  own  part,  I  profess 
to  admire  the  moderation  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
transmitted  to  the  Church  in  these  states,  in  this  par* 
ticular.  And  although  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  when 
the  time  shall  come  of  consent  and  communion  among^ 
Churches,  now  unhappily  estranged  from  one  another; 
a  circumstance  distinguishing  the  change,  will  be  a 
restoration  of  the  episcopacy  of  the  early  ages;  yet  in 
the  meanwhile,  I  am  content  to  adopt  the  words  of 
one  of  the  wisest  men  who  ever  wrote  in  the  Church 
of  England,^  where,  speaking  of  non-episcopalian 
Churches,  he  delivers  himself  as  follows — "  This  their 
defect  and  imperK  ction  I  had  rather  lament  in  such  « 
case,  than  exaggerate;  considering  that  men,  oftentimes, 
without  any  fault  of  their  own,  may  be  driven  to  want 
that  kind  of  polity  or  regimen,  which  is  best;  and  to 
content  themselves  with  that,  which  either  the  irreme* 
diable  errour  of  former  times,  or  the  necessity  of  the 
present  hath  cast  upon  them.^t  [^See  Dissertation  X,*'] 

Having  gone  over  the  ground  which  was  opened  to 
the  prospect  in  the  beginning;  I  will  so  far  take  a  re- 
trospect of  the  argument  as  to  show,  in  regard  to  each 
of  the  points  wherein  we  differ  from  other  communions, 
its  obvious  tendency  in  practice,  as  to  the  operation  to 
be  expected  on  the  condition  of  the  social  body* 

First,  in  regard  to  the  ministry  as  a  divine  institu- 
tion, and  transmitted  in  succession,  in  opposition  to 
the  idea  of  the  performance  of  its  duties  being  open 

*  Mr.  Hooker.  t  Book  d^  section  1 U 
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to  every  Christian,  on  the  ground  of  a  motion  in  his 
mind;  this  is  a  fancy  so  directly  tending  to  disorder, 
that  we  are  warranted  in  considering  our  principle,  as 
<x>ining  under  the  commendation  which  says — ^'God 
is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace,  as  in  all 
Churches  of  the  saints."^  It  has  been  already  hinted, 
that  in  societies  professing  a  principle  tending  to  dis- 
turbance, the  evil  may  be  prevented  by  a  discipline 
inconsistent  in  theory,  but  beneficial  in  practice.  The 
discipline,  however,  cannot  be  such  as  was  instituted 
'by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles;  and  must  mcMreover 
liave  the  disadvantage,  that  it  cannot  be  conducted  by 
Ii^nown  rules;  and  is  very  liable  to  be  abused.  There  is 
'Sherefore  practical  utility  in  our  system,  in  its  placing 
-^d  the  power  of  ordination  in  a  designated  authority: 
tlhis  however  not  to  be  exercised  without  advise- 
"Silent,  nor  without  responsibility,  nor  without  the  regu* 
larion  of  known  laws. 

Secondly:    Our  system's  rejection  of  all  foreign 
'prelacy,  shuts  a  door  which  might  otherwise  be  abused, 
"So  the  admission  of  foreign  influence  of  a  civil  kind.  It 
^  not  here  contemplated,  to  throw  out  an  insinuation 
aigainst  any  description  of   our  fellow  citizens,  as 
though  they  were  at  present  biassed  by  their  religious 
lenetSi  to  any  political  interests  unfavourable  to  those 
of  our  common  country.  And  in  regard  to  what  may 
Jiappen  under  future  changes,  we  ought  to  be  aware, 
liow  much  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  increase  of  inform 
station  and  the  improved  habits  of  thinking,  of  the 
fircsent  age.    Still,    we  may  confidently  refer  to  a 
jrelation  between  a  certain  cause  and  its  effects,  as 
sq;iparent  in  theory,  and  fruitful  of  much  mischief 
in  practice.  There  was  a  time,  within  the  memory  of 
lum  who  now  addresses  you,  when,  these  states  having 
become  severed  firom  the  parent  country,  it  was  ap- 
prehended, that  her  bishops,  having  planted  and  go^ 
vemed  our  Churches  in  the  fornier  colonies,  would 
^expect  the  spiritual  subjugation  of  ourCommunion 

•  I  Cor.  xir.  S3: 
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to  be  continued;  and  thus  endeavour,  through  us,  to 
exercise  an  influence  hostile  to  the  independence  which 
had  been  assumed,  and  at  last  acknowledged.  But  it 
soon  appeared,  that  those  religious  and  enlightened 
personages  were  as  far  from  claiming,  as  we  should 
have  been  from  conceding,  what  might  have  been 
made  an  engine  of  malignant  influence  on  the  civil  in- 
terests of  our  country. 

Lasdy,  on  the  question  between  episcopacy  and 
presbytery 2  if  we  are  not  partial  to  our  system,  it  tends 
to  give  weight  to  age,  and  to  experience;  and  to  mode* 
rate  the  pretensions  of  rival  competitors  for  influence. 
A  very  learned  father^  has  ascribed  the  introduction 
of  episcopacy  to  this  cause:  and  much  is  made  of  what 
he  has  said  on  this  subject;  in  order  to  extort  firom  it 
the  confession,  that  the  regimen  was  not  from  the  be- 
ginning. But  no  such  sense  can  be  drawn  firom  his 
words,  if  they  be  taken  consistently.  For  he  dates  the 
evil  of  its  remedy  so  high,  as  where  we  read  of  divisions 
in  the  Church  of  Corinth,  in  St  Paul's  first  epistle  to 
them.  Still,  the  sense  of  Jerome  is  pertinent,  as  it  pointB 
out  so  good  an  origin,  as  that  of  an  expedient  ror  the 
preventing  of  divisions  in  the  Church. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem,  that  these  concluding  remarks 
are  designed  as  a  panegyrick,  on  the  actual  state  of  our 
Communion;  and  as  insinuating,  that  there  is  amon^ 
us  more  of  the  Christian  spirit,  and  of  course  of  all  its 
various  fruits,  than  in  other  societies,  not  so  conform* 
ed  to  primitive  antiquity.  But  this  is  not  the  meaning. 
On  the  contrary,  if  any  others  should  be  extolled  as 
exceeding  us  in  these  respects,  it  is  here  intended,  not 
to  controvert  their  pretensions;  but  to  contend,  that  the 
&ult  is  in  ourselves,  and  not  in  the  system,  which  we 
have  inherited.  Popular  manners  are  influenced  by  a 
variety  of  causes:  and  although  both  civil  and  religious 
disci[Aine  may  be  of  the  number,  yet  as  well  under  the 
one  as  under  the  other^  the  good  or  the  evil  may  be 
counteracted  by  extraneous  circumstances.  TberefcHnc 

*  at.  Jerome. 
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"^vithout  any  intended  self  commendation,  the  opi- 
xiion  may  be  entertained  by  us,  that  our  religious 
system  is  eminently  calculated,  in  the  points  which 
Iiave  been  before  us,  to  sustain  the  integrity  of 
<^hristian  doctrine,  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  genuine 
and  rational  devotion,  and  to  apply  discipline  to 
practice,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits^ 
and  without  abusing  it  to  ecclesiastical  intolerance. 


LECTUBB  VIII. 


BUPPLBMEMTART. 


OF    THE    PUBLICK   SEBYICB. 


General  Remmrks.— Of  a  knnwn  Language.— Of  the  Tra» 
diUoDt  of  the  Church  — AppoiDttnent  of  Occasion  and 
Time.-^uestion  of  forms  of  Prayer.-^  Objections.  Evi- 
dence of  Forms.— Utility— Objections. — Application. 

XT  may  be  of  use  to  make  a  few  remarks,  for  the 
ascertaining  of  what  should  be  the  prominent  pro- 
perties of  social  and  Christian  prayer.  These  shall 
be  briefly  stated;  the  notice  being  confined  to  such 
as  are  the  most  obvious,  and  the  least  liable  to  be 
denied. 

The  first  property  to  be  mentioned  is,  that  since 
prayer,  according  to  the  general  idea  of  the  subject, 
ought  to  be  an  exercise  of  the  rational  faculty  of 
the  supplicant,  publick  prayer  should  be  such,  as 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  the  same  faculty,  . 
in  its  highest  grade  of  cultivation.  All  the  endow- 
ments of  our  nature  should  be  made  subservient  to 
the  glory  of  the  Creator:  And  if  so,  most  of  all 
should  the  great  gift  of  an  intelligent  spirit;  in  res** 
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pect  to  which,  man  is  said  to  have  been  created 
"  a  little  lower  than  the  angels," 

But  however  accommodated  the  offices  of  the 
Church  to  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  judgment; 
they  will  fall  far  short  of  their  design,  unless  thef 
have  a  tendency  to  interest  our  best  affections:  And 
this  is  mentioned  as  another  property,  -by  which 
they  should  be  distinguished.  Whatever  there  is 
in  religion,  that  can  address  itself  to  our  hopes  cyr 
to  our  fears,  or  that  can  excite  sensibilities  which 
adorn,  ought  to  be  transfused  into  the  publick  ser« 
vice  of  the  Church:  which  may  be  correct  in  senti- 
ment and  in  language,  and  yet  destitute  of  what 
affects  the  heart  And  this  its  holy  influence  ought 
to  be  distinguished  from  that  species  of  sensi- 
bility, which  has  its  origin  in  animal  nature;  and 
imprints  no  holy  cliaracter  on  the  soul. 

Another  property  to  be  looked  for,  is  the  re- 
cognizing of  the  constituent  truths  of  the  religion, 
which  the  service  in  question  is  to  sustain.  It  is  not 
meant,  that  this  should  breathe  the  spirit  of  anny 
controversy.  But  the  meaning  is,  that  Christian 
prayer  should  show  itself  influenced  by  Christian 
doctrine;  because  of  the  connexion  created  between 
them,  in  the  system  to  which  they  both  belpng. 
According  to  the  most  obvious  terms  of  the  gos- 
pel covenant,  our  warrant  for  prayer,  and  the  pro- 
imises  of  the  acceptance  of  it,  are  rested  on  the  pro- 
pitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Our  greatest  need  of 
the  same  exercise,  is  described  as  originating  in 
that  corruption  of  the  heart,  which  calls  for  the  re- 
forming influence  of  divine  grace.  And  the  obtain- 
ing of  this,  for  the  governing  of  our  hearts  and 
lives,  is  the  good  to  be  principally  implored.  Under 
^nch  circumstances,  a  scheme  of  prayer,  which 
should  be  naked  of  these  and  their  kindred  truths, 
would  not  be  a  Christian  service;  or  warrant  the 
worshippers  to  take  to  themselves  any  of  the  pro- 
mises declared  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  to 
those  who  assemble  in  his  name.  And  the  same 
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censure  would  apply,  if  the  publick  service  were 
barren  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  Au- 
thor of  our  religion,  in  the  essential  attributes  of 
his  character;  and  in  the  relations  in  which  he  stands 
to  his  professing  people. 

The  last  property  to  be  remarked,  is  a  tendency 
to  be  expected  in  the  offices  of  devotion,  to  bind  to 
the  practice  of  gospel  duties — ^to  the  practice  of 
them,  not  merely  as  a  regulation  of  the  conduct,  but 
as  manifesting  the  frame  of  mind  expressed  in 
scripture,  under  the  terms  of  being  '^  holy  in  body 
and  in  q>irit."  It  is  not  here  intended,  to  under- 
value the  uses  of  enforcing  Christian  morals,  in  the 
fenn  of  preaching.  But  it  may  be  questioned,  whe- 
ther the  same  object  be  not  as  effectually,  although 
more  silently  accomplished,  through  the  medium 
of  edifying  devotions.  For  any  salutary  reflections, 
or  any.  purposes  of  holy  living,  which  may  take 
possession  of  the  mind  during  its  engagement  in 
an  act  of  homage  to  the  Creator,  carry  with  them 
the  impression  of  the  sanction  of  his  high  authority; 
without  a  regard  to  which,  no  moral  duty  can  be 
discharged  in  its  proper  spirit,  or  bear  the  stamp  of 
the  service  which  he  requires  of  us.  These  remarks, 
ititoust  bo  confessed,  as  they  suppose  the  being 
peeapied  in  devotion,  apply  rather  to  the  edifying 
of  the  devout,  than  to  the  winning  of  sinners  to  re- 
penta^e.-  And  yet  even  the  latter  are  not  out  of  the 
reach  of  prayer,  as  an  engine  of  reformation;  since 
according  to  the  general  idea  of  the  exercise,  it  is  in 
itself  calculated  to  speak  to  the  consciences  and  to 
the  hearts  of  all;  and  perhaps  it  is  never  altogether 
Without  this  effect  on  some,  unless  it  be  mixed 
with  impropriety  in  the  matter  or  in  the  expression, 
or  else  degraded  by  some  defect  or  some  impro- 
priety in  the  delivery . 

These  properties  have  been  delineated,  with  the 
view  of  their  being  decisive  on  any  questioos  which 
najr  occur,  as  to  the  pnociples  on  which  the  pub«> 
lick' service  of  the  Church  should  foe  constructed; 
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and  also  with  a  readiness  to  subject  our  owxi  liturgy 
in  particular,  to  the  test;  claiming  esteem  for  it, 
only  in  proportion  as  it  shall  be  found  to  come  un- 
der the  prescribed  conditions. 

In  diis,  as  in  the  preceding  lecture,  what  first 
claims  our  attention,  are  the  decisions  of  the 
Church:  the  vindication  of  which  is  part  of  the 
present  object.  Those  to  our  purpose,  are  the 
Twenty-fourth  and  the  Thirty-fourth  of  the  Arti- 
cles. 

The  Twenty. fourth  is  as  follows — "  It  is  a  thing 
plainly  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  cus- 
tom of  the  primitive  Church,  to  have  publick  prayser 
in  the  Church,  or  to  minister  the  Sacraments,  in  a 
tongue  not  understanded  of  the  people." 

Although  the  general  plan  of  these  lectures  called 
for  the  notice  of  this  Article,  there  shall  be  but 
little  said  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  position; 
because,  as  to  the  practice  censured  of  having  the 
publick  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue,  there  is  not 
professed  to  be  any  other  ground  for  it,  than  the 
authority  of  a  foreign  Church;  which  it  was  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  last  lecture  to  disprove. 

First  the  Article  affirms,  that  prayer  in  an  un- 
known tongue  is  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God.  It 
is  so  plainly  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  reason, 
that  people  should  understand  what  they  send  up 
in  prayer  and  praise  to  the  father  of  their  spirits; 
and  this  is  so  essential  to  the  constituting  of  a  rea- 
sonable service;  as  to  lay  the  burden  of  proof  on 
those  who  would  plead  for  a  scheme  of  worship,  in 
which  there  is  an  entire  departure  from  a  principle  so 
obvious.  And  yet,  that  any  warrant  from  scripture 
has  been  ever  alleged  in  support  of  such  an  incon- 
gruity, does  not  appear.  But  the  Article  goes  fur- 
ther; and  affirms,  that  scripture  is  in  opposition  to 
the  practice.  Now  it  has  happened,  that  certain 
disorders  in  the  Church  of  Corinth  gave  occasion 
to  a  determination  of  St.  Paul,  than  which  there 
cannot  be  any  lldng  more  pertinent.  It  is  not  here 
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pretended,  that  the  disorder  was  the  same  as  t;hat! 
in  contemplation:  for  none  such  exiisted  in  the 
apostolick  age.  The  matter  in  view,  was  the  un- 
due use  of  the  gift  of  inspiration:  which  makes 
the  censure  apply  with  aggravated  force,  against 
the  tocking  up  of  uninspired  prayers  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  But  even  in  relation  to  the  other  subject; 
the  apostle  says — ^'  If  I  pray  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
niy  s|>irit  prayeth,  but  my  understanding  is  tiiiit' 
fruitfah"*  and  then,  in  regard  to  thanksgiving-— 
^.'^Whiin  thou  shalt  bless  with  the  spirit,  how  riidl 
he^ati  occupieth  the  room  of  the  unlearned,-  'tdy 
amen  at  the  giving  of  thanks? "f  He  adds  soon  after; 
evidihitly  with  a  retrospect  to  disorders  censured 
-i-**  Let  all  things  be  done  to  edifying:"^  which 
general  precept  might  have  led  to  deductions,  in 
contrariety  to  the  practice  in  question,  even  had 
there  been  no  such  express  brand  of  igpiominy 
stamped  on  it,  as  that  which  the  providence  of  God 
has  left  on  record. 

The  Article  also  affirms  concerning  the  practice, 
that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  custom  of  the  primitive 
Church.  Here  is  an  appeal  to  fact.  Even  during 
the  age  of  the  apostles,  they  had  extended  the 
knowledge  of  the  faith,  to  all  nations  of  the  then 
known  world.  Of  these  nations,  many  were  igno- 
rant of  the  Syriac — the  language  spoken  in  Judsea, 
and  of  the  Greek,  which  was  much  used  by  the 
Jews,  in  the  countries  where  it  was  vernacular;  and 
of  the  Latin,  which  was  not  spoken  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  Roman  Empire,  nor  even  universal- 
ly within  them.  And  yet  we  find  the  boast  made 
by  certain  fathers  of  the  Church,  of  praise  being 
rendered  to  God,  on  the  terms  of  the  Christian 
covenant,  by  all  nations  in  their  respective  lan- 
guages. 

It  is  certain,  that  while  in  the  eastern  part  of 
civilized  Christendom,  divine  service  continued  to 

*  1  Cor.  xir.  14.    f  v.  16.    t  vsrse  S6, 
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be  iperformed  ia  the  Greek  language;  even  tn- the 
wtetern  part,  in  the  far  greater  proportion  of  which 
the  Latin  was  generally  understood,  there  was  a 
departure  from  the  use  of  the  latter  language^; 
wherever  the  exception  was  necessary  for  popular 
edification.  And  this  indulgence  was  continued; 
Uiiti|;the  bishops  of  Rome,  having  established  their 
supremacy,  with  its  vast  prerogatives,  percfrived 
pbinLy,  that  it  tended  much  to  the  consolidating 
and  the  perpetuating  of  their  powdr,  not  only  ta 
Miake  all  ^lational  liturgies  give  way  to  thediturgy 
of.the'tlominant  see,  but  also,  that  it  should/berfiern 
foritied-  in  a  single  language.  Of  the  policy  Qf'tlii% 
tlierc'.can  be  no  doubt:  but  our  Church  mffirms 
unth  uncontradicted  truth,  that  it  was  not  the  policy 
of  the  primitive  church;  to  the  usage  of  which  it 
was  repugnant.  =•    t.  .-> 

If  from  scripture  and  primitive  antiquity^  wb 
look  back  to  the  maxims  in  the  beginning  of  this 
discourse;  it  is  evident,  that  there  can  be  no  homage 
of  the  intellectual  faculty,  in  a  language,  to  the 
terms  of  which  it  is  a  stranger.  And  then  it  follows, 
thait  aiiturgy  of  this  description,  in  proportion  as  it 
is  unkhown,  must  be  ineffective  to  the  exciting  of 
the  affections,  to  the  edifying  with  wholesome  doc- 
trine, and  to  the  shedding  of  a  benign  influence 
over  the  life  and  conversation^. 

I  pass  to  die  Thirty-fourth  Article  of  the  Church; 
which  is  as  follows: — '^  It  is  not  necessary,  that 
traditions  and  ceremonies  be  in  all  places  one,  or 
utterly:  alike;  for  at  all  times  they  have  been  di*- 
verse,  -and  may  be  changed  accordii^  to  the 
diversity.of  countries  and  men's  manners;  so  that 
nothing  be  ordained  against  God's  word.  Who- 
soever through  his  private  judgment,  willingly 
and  purposely  doth  openly  break  the  traditions  luid 
beremoniesof  the  Church,  which  be  not  repugnant 

1  ■ 
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to  the  word  of  God,  and  be  ordained  and  approved 
by  common  authority,  ought  to  be  rebuked  openly 
/that  others  may  fear  to  do  the  like)  as  one  that  of- 
vendeth  against  the  common  Order  of  the  Churchy 
and  hurteth  the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  and 
^woundeth  the  conscience  of  weak  brethren. 

*'£ver)  particular  or  national  Church  hath  autho- 
rity :  to  ordain,  change  and  abolish  ceremonies,  or 
rites  of  the  Church,  ordained  only  by  man's  autho* 
rity;  so  that  all  things  be  done  to  edifying." 

It  may  be  proper  to  give  the  caution,  that  the 
clause  respecting  the  authority  of  the  magistrate, 
conies  under  the  following  declaration  made  by  our 
American  Church,  in  relation  to  the  Thirty-nine 
ArUcles-^^^  All  references  to  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  England,  are  considered  as  inapplicable  to 
this  Church.''  But  the  exception  is  merely  verbal; 
leaving  the  substance  of  the  Article  in  full  force. 

The  Article  means  under  the  term  traditions — 
usages,  which,  being  not  contrary  to  scripture, 
have  acquired  the  force  of  laws;  and  under  the  term 
**  Ceremonies,"  such  religious  services,  with  their 
appendant  circumstances,  as,  being  within  the 
bounds  of  ecclesiastical  legislation,  have  received 
its  sanction. 

Of  these  it  is  said«— '^It  is  not  necessary  that 
they  be  in  all  places  one,  or  utterly  alike."  This 
clearly  follows  from  a  principle  opened  in  the  last 
•lecture,  that  there  is  no  ecclesiastical  authority  ex- 
tending over  all  the  Churches  of  Christendom;  or 
any  common  centre  of  unity  to  them,  in  a  particu- 
lar Church.  It  follows  further,  and  therefore  the 
Article  declares,  that  what  is  ordained  by  man's 
nuthority,  may  be  altered  or  abolished  by  the  same; 
but  superadds  this  wise  security  to  the  integrity  of 
•gospel  truth — ^^  so  that  nothing  be  ordained  against 
Ood's  word."   Then  follows  a  censure  on  those, 
ivho  wantonly  offend  against  the  publick  provisions 
tif  the  Church:  which  is  a  useful  admonition  to 
ill  her  members,  and  especially  to  her  ministers; 
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who,  when  they  break  loose  from  the  ties  of  th< 
Rubricks  and  of  the  Canons,  may  find  a  condemna- 
tion of  their  conduct  in  this  Article;  which  the) 
had  solemnly  promised  to  conform  to,  before  thej 
were  admitted  to  the  minibtry,  and  thereby  became 
furnished  with  an  opportunity  of  violating  its  or- 
der. [See  Dissertation  XL] 

The  last  and  the  most  important  clause  of  the 
passage,  is  that  which  affirms  the  right  of  every  par- 
ticular  Church,  to  ordain  rites  and  ceremonie& 
The  question  of  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  tbii 
position,  was  principally  the  ground,  on  which  the 
great  secession  from  the  Church  of  England  took 
place,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  By  those  n^ 
seceded,  the  i>ower  thus  claimed  by  the  Establish- 
ment, of  regulating  the  publick  offices  of  religion, 
was  considered  as  an  unwarrantable  restraint  on 
the  talents  and  the  discretion  of  ministers,  in  theii 
several  capacities;  and  even  as  an  offence  against 
the  Holy  Spirit;  whohe  motions  and  whose  teach- 
ings were  thus  thought  to  be  superseded,  by  the 
provisions  of  an  authority  merely  human. 

All  that  follows  in  this  lecture,  will  have  more  oi 
iess  a  relation  to  the  position  of  the  Church  non 
before  us;  taken  in  connexion  with  ^'  The  Book  ol 
Common  Prayer  and  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church:'*  which  is  the  exercise  of  the  power,  thus 
stated  to  be  claimed.  But  the  limits  of  the  pre- 
sent lecture  will  confine  me  to  the  discoursing  d 
the  book  in  the  character  of  its  being  prescribed, 
without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  individual 
services. 

It  being  the  professed  object  of  these  lectures,  to 
open  the  grounds  of  those  institutions  of  our  Church, 
which  materially  differ  from  the  most  known  and  nu* 
merous  bodies  of  professing  Christians  near  us;  I  shall 
consider  her  decisions  on  the  present  subject,  as 
opposed  to  the  opinion  of  two  descriptions  of  persons: 
First,  of  those,  who  deny  the  propriety  of  any  absdute 
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of  occaskm  and  time  of  publick  prayer; 
making  the  performance  of  it,  on  any  occasion  or  time, 
dependent  on  certain  emotions  of  the  mind,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  felt;  and  which,  when  felt,  are 
ascribed  to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit: 
and  secondly,  of  those  who  consent  to  the  appoint- 
ment  of  time  and  place,  but  contend  for  the  right  of 
die  officiating  minister,  to  dictate  the  devotions  to  be 
oflfered;  without  being  overruled  in.  this  respect  by  the 
will  of  the  Church  at  large,  declared  in  a  prescribed 

In  regard  to  the  former  of  these  opinions,  subjecting 
puUick  prayer  to  the  uncertainty  of  present  feelbg;  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  argue  from  set  times  under  the 
law;  because  the  ground  on  which  the  opinion  rests, 
is  that  of  the  higher  genius  of  Christianity,  ^d  yet, 
if  holy  men  under  the  preceding  dispensation  are  to  be 
put  entirely  out  of  the  account;  it  might  have  been  ex* 
pected,  that  respect  would  be  paid  to  the  countenance 
extended  to  the  same  worship,  by  the  divine  founder 
of  the  new  and  better  dispensation  of  the  gospeL  Our 
Lord  gave  attendance  on  the  publick  worship  of  his 
countrymen:  and  this,  after  he  had  delivered  instruc- 
tionson  the  subject  of  prayer;  which  were  designed  to 
be  meradve  in  his  Church  to  the  end  of  time. 

Tne  recoidofthe  delivery  of  the  instrucdons  refer- 
ltd  to,  is  very  much  to  the  present  point;  as  is  also  the 
eirciimstanoe  which  gave  occasion  to  them.  The  cir- 
eunKtanoe  is  thus  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  in  the 
tlcrenth  diapter,  and  first  verse*—*'  And  it  came  to 
pHB,  when  be  [JesusJ  was  praying  in  a  certain  place, 
wbai  he  ^ceased,  one  of  his  disciples  said  unto  him. 
Lord,  leach  us  to  pray,  as  John  also  taught  his  disci- 
ples.^ Here  was  a  juncture,  eminently  &vourable  to 
the  opening  to  the  disciples,  of  the  true  nature  of 
poiycn  .and  if  John  the  baptist  can  be  supposed  to  have 
aved,  in  giving  a  sensible  4iirectory  in  regard  to  the 
OKicise,  instead  of  referring  toa  sufficient  guide  within; 
it  may  be  presumed,  that  his  heavenly  master  would 
now  have  rectified  the  errour;  instead  of  sanctioning 
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it  to  those  his  followers,  by  whom  it  would  be  handed 
down  from  a^  to  age.  For  there  immediately  follows 
the  unparalleled  composition,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Lord's  l^rayer.  It  is  not  here  forgotten,  that  some 
affirm  of  thi!>,  its  being  rather  a  pattern,  than  a  pre- 
scribed form.  Although  the  ei  rour  of  this  sentiment 
was  noticed  in  another  lecture,  and  will  be  again  refer- 
red to,  yet  the  distinction  is  irrelative  to  the  present 
question.  The  professors  now  in  view,  reject  all  pre- 
paration for  the  holy  exercise;  except  that  of  waiting 
on  the  divine  spirit,  who  is  supposed  to  suggest  imme* 
diately  to  the  mind  of  the  supplicant,  both  the  matter 
and  the  form  of  his  petitions.  What  is  here  contended 
for  is,  that  on  this  ground,  there  was  no  room,  either 
for  thexequest  of  the  disciples,  or  for  the  instructtoos 
conseqWenily  given. 

When  social  prayer  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa^ 
ment,  there  is  generally  some  attendant  circumstancCt 
makihc^  the  sentiment  inconsistent  with  the  principle 
here  opposed.  For  instance,  in  one  place,  where  St. 
Pa«il  b  giving  to  Timothy  instructions  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Churches,  he  tells  him — **  I  exhort  therefore^ 
that  first  of  all,  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions 
and  giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all  men."^  Here  is 
an  enjoined  part  of  publick  worship;  of  which  we  never-i 
theless  hear  it  affirmed,  that  without  a  sensible  call, 
there  should  be  no  vocal  expression  accompanying  the 
act.  Now  such  a  supposition  ill  agrees  with  the  apos* 
tie's  view  in  writing.  This,  as  may  appear  from  what 
follows  in  the  chapter,  was  to  give  directions,  not  only 
which  should  be  obeyed  in  the  Church;  but  which 
Timothy,  through  whom  they  were  given,  should 
cause  to  be  carried  into  effi^ct.  But  this  was  beyond 
his  power,  as  to  the  retired  movements  of  the  mind. 

Again,  the  same  apostle,  in  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  speaks  of  their  '^coming  together  into  one 
place,^*  for  the  express  purpose  of  "  eating  the  Lord's 
Supper;''t  although  he  denies,  tliat  what  was  done  by 
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them  amounted  to  such  a  solemnity ,  because  of  some 
impropriety  in  the  performance.  It  is  foreign  to  the 
present  question^  to  discuss  that  of  the  perpetuity  of 
^this  ordinance.  That  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  eating 
of  bread  a^id  the  drinking  of  wine,  in  imitation  of  what 
had  been  done  at  the  paschal  supper  before  the  passion, 
IS  conceded  to  us.  And  that  the  transaction  was  ac« 
companied  by  prayer,  appears  in  what  is  said  on  the 
same  subject^  in  the  preceding  chapter — **  The  cqp 
pf  blessing  which  we  bless"— *that  is,  ovec  which  we 
invoke  a  blessing — *^  is  it  not  the  Qommuion  of  the 
blood  of  Christ."*  These  facts  are  tiot  denied  to  us; 
idthough  it  is  imagined,  that  the  practice  was  designed 
to-be  temporary.  But  if  the  people  were  to  come  toge* 
ther  in  one  place  for  the  celebration  spoken  oft — a  bo- 
dily act,  in  the  use  of  material  elements— and  if  it 
were  or  ought  to  have  been  an  act  of  c  evotion;  the 
incongruity  of  resting  the  performance  of  it  on  the 
uncertain  event  of  a  peculiar  motion  in  each  worship- 
ers mind,  at  the  very  crisis  when  the  purpose  was 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  is  t6o  manifest  to  require  any 
further  proof. 

There  are  not  here  known  any  scriptural.authorities, 
set  up  on  the  other  side;  except  those  in  which  we 
read  of  waiting  and  watching,  as' religious  duties.  That 
we  should  wait  on  the  Lord,  not  only  in  the  dealings 
of  his  providence,  but  in  the  drawings  of  his  grace;  an4 
that  ixf  j  should  add  watchfulness  to  prayer;  are  truths 
which'-fio  Christian  will  deny.  But  it  may  be  confi- 
dently denied,  and  the  places  may  be  appealed  to  for 
the  fact,  that  not  in  a  single  place  usually  brought  for- 
ward,  is  social  prayer  the  subject  in  contemplation. 
When  called  to  this  by  the  returns  of  the  appointed 
seasons,  it  is  our  own  delinquency,  if  we  have  not  9 
state  of  mind,  suited  to  the  intended  occupation.  But 
this,  far  from  being  a  dispensation,  is  an  additional 
leason  for  the  layingopen  of  ourhearts before  the  Father 
of  mercies;  in  order  that,  as  our  liturgy  expiresses  it, 
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**  we  may  love  the  things  which  he  commandethi  and 
desire  that  which  he  doth  promise.** 

There  shall  only  be  added  on  the  present  subject, 
Its  not  being  alleged,  that  in  the  ages  of  the  martyrs, 
there  is  an  instance  on  record  of  any  Church,  which 
kept  its  puUick  devotions  dependent  on  the  uncertain 
condition  here  adverted  to.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
evidence,  that  no  such  system  could  have  been  in  ope* 
ration.  The  first  detailed  account  of  the  worship  of  the 
primitive  Church,  is  in  the  Apology  of  Justin  Martj^r, 
who  is  mentioned  in  a  prece-ding  lecture,  as  writing 
within  half  a  cefVtury  of  the  decease  ot  the  last  of  tht 
apostles.  That  holy  man  gives  a  narrative  of  the  mafl« 
ner,  in  which  Christian  assembliesemptoyed  themselvek 
on  Sunday— as  he  calls  what  ivfts  otherwise  named  thi 
Lord^s  day*  In  that  account  ef  his,  there  is  not  a  word 
which  can  give  the  idea  of  occasions  dpent  in  silent 
worship:  on  the  COritrar}',  the  whole  is  inconsistent 
with  such  a  modern  fancy*       , 

*  The  author  conceivcB,  that  he  ciinnot  more  eQectuallf 
prove  the  entire  want  of  scriptural  foundation  tor  the  opinion 
on  the  other  side,  than  by  referring  to  the  texts  brought  for- 
ward in  favour  of  it,  by  so  ingenious  and  well  informed  a  man 
at  Robert  Barclay.  If  tucb  k  man  was  obliged  to  tustain  his 
opinion  by  texts  which  spoke  of  wailing  on  the  Lord  in  bit 
providence,  and  by  othert  which  enjoin  watchfulnest  against 
temptation;  in  both  cases,  with  very  slight  reference  to  prayer 
of  any  sort,  and  with  none  to  social  prayer;  how  evidently  im- 
{mtsible  mutt  it  have  beeni  to  find  any  going  directly  to  the 
point,  of 'making  the  latter  dlepeiideiit  oo  emoticois  ofthc'mind, 
excited  at  the  predse  timet  when  ii  it  to  be  engaged  in. 
The  author  desires^  however,  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
pleaded  for  on  the  other  side,  and  the  propriety  of  a  reasona- 
ble tlm^  of  solemn  fecoIlecdoD  before  the  act  of  prayer,  whe- 
ther puoKck  or  private;  wliich  it  much  to  be  recommended. 

The  textt  are  as  follows  Ps»  xxvii.  14  and  xxxvii.  7,  34.«» 
f^rov.  XX.  22.— U.  xxx.  ia.-*Ho8ea  xii.  6.— Zepb.  iii.  8  — 
Matt«  xxiv.  42  and  xxv.  13  andxxvi.  41.^ — Mark.  xiii.  33,35, 
Bt — Lukexxi.  96«-Actt  i.  4  and  xx  31.— I  Cor.  xvi.  13.-» 
Col.  iv.  S.— .1  Thett.  v.  6.^S  Tim.  iv.  5 —  1  Pet.  Iv.  7.— Ps. 
xxv.  3  and  xxxvU.  9  and  Ixix.  6,^^lu  xiii.  23—- Lam.  iii.  25» 
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From  those  who  difier  from  us  to  the  extent  stated, 
there  is  now  a  transition  to  another  description  of  pro* 
lessors;  who  consent  with  us  as  to  stated  times  of 
prayer,  but  object  to  its  being  by  a  prescribed  form. 

These  have  a  gjade  of  difierence  among  themselves. 
For  while  some  object  to  all  prayer,  that  has  been  pre* 
conceived;  others  &vour  such  a  circumstance,  and  fiiul 
a  use  in  it;  provided  the  act  itself  be  governed  by  the 
discretion  of  the  minister. 

Relative  to  the  first  of  these  opinions,  the  errour 
already  combated  has  the  advantage  of  carrying  it  to 
its^  obvious  consequences,  and  of  thus  making  it  con«- 
SMtent  with  itself.  For  if  the  great  Hearer  of  prayer  will 
receive  none,  of  vi^ich  the  sentiments  are  not  suggest- 
ed  to  the  mind  by  the  immediate  and  instant  operations 
crf^the  Holy  Spirit,  no  prayer  of  any  one  man  can  be  a 
rule  for  any  other:  and  thus  there  can  be  no  devotions 
of  a  congregation;  unless  the  blessed  agent  should  in- 
spire  the  minds  of  all,  at  tlie  same  instant  of  time,  with 

In  «veiy  one  of  the  above  passages,  the  stress  is  evidently 
laid  on  the  word  *'  wait,'*  or  else  on  the  word  «*  watch  " 
The  meaning  of  <<  wait*'  in  any  of  the  above  texts  may  be 
exemplified  Kom  the  fik*st  of  them — '<  Wait  on  the  Lord  and 
be  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall  strengthen  thine  heart/* 
The  Psalmist  had  just  befort  vented  himself  in  strains  ex* 
preaaiTO  of  distre<is,  under  which  he  should  have  Cainted,  but 
that  he  '<  believed  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the  land 
of  the  living  '*  It  amounts  simply  to  trust  in  Providence. 

The  quotations  embracing  <<  watchint^/'  shall  be  exempli- 
fied by  the  first  of  them.  It  is  Matt.  kxiv.  <<  Watch  therefore, 
£>r  ye  know  not  what  hour  your  Lord  doth  come."  It  meant 
liabitual. preparation  for  the  event. 

.  Sach  are  the  passages  of  which  it  is  held,  that  they  favour 
a  species  of  worship  inconsistent  with  the  appointment  of 
time.  The  places  have  no  reference  to  publick  prayer,  nor  even 
to  prayer  in  genera],  except  some  of  them  by  implication^ 
and  except  the  two  following  places— -Col.  iv.  3,  which  speaks 
fof  watching  in  prayer— not  of  preparation  for  it;  and  1  Peter 
Iv.  7,  which  speak!»  indeed  of  watching  unto  prayer,  but  evi« 
Gently  with  a  reference  to  « the  end  of  all  thingas'*  whether  it 
mean  th^  destruction  of  the  globe,  or^  as  some  think,  that  of 
the  Jewish  polity. 
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the  same  petitions,  and  in  the  jn^cise  order  in  which 
they  are  to  be  offered  up. 

The  latter  opinion  mentioned,  brin^  the  whole  con- 
troversy to  a  sin,^  and  discernible  point.  It  is,  whether 
it  b(^  the  most  agreeable  tr)  the  gospel,  the  most  rea- 
sonable, and  the  most  conducive  to  devotion,  to  submit 
the  substance  of  popular  devotion  to  the  wisdom  of 
every  officiating  minister,  from  time  to  time;  or  he 
should  be  limited  to  prescribed  forms,  by  the  pubiick 
Wisdom  of  the  Church;  agreeably  to  authority  to  that 
effect,  affirmed  in  the  Article  which  has  been  recited; 
resistance  of  which  has  caused  much  strife  and  much 
division;  because  of  its  interfering  with  individual  wil^ 
and  what  was  thought  individual  liberty,  in  the  matter 
here  contemplated.  Both  of  the  opinions  will  be  met 
by  the  summary  now  to  be  given  of  the  arguments, 
which  we  offer  in  favour  of  prescribed  forms  of 
praven 

The  form  delivered  by  our  Lord  himself,  makes  so 
distinguished  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  argument;  as  to 
excuse,  it  is  to  l3e  lioped,  the  repetition  of  a  criticism 
deiixered  in  a  preceding  lecture. 

In  the  place  of  St,  Luke's  gospel  already  referred 
to,  it  is  introduced  with  the  injunction—*'  When  ye 
pray,  say."  This  is  so  evidently  indicative  of  the  en- 
joining of  a  form,  that  the  only"  evasion  of  the  evidence, 
is  by  appealiiig  to  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's 
gospel.^  in  which  the  same  prayer  is  introduced  by 
the  words—**  After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye.'*. 
But  the  difference  in  the  introductory  words»  is  appa- 
rent only.  For  the  Greek  word  f  translated  **  after  this 
manner,"  signifies  **  thus'' — or  •*  in  these  words." 
And  it  is  so  rendered  in  the  fifth  verse  of  the  second 
chapter  of  the  same  gospel,  in  the  answer  of  the  chief 
priests  and  scribes,  to  the  inquiries  of  Herod,  where 
Christ  should  be  burn. 

It  b  difficult  to  say,  on  which  circumstance  the  most 

♦  Verse  5.  t  Ot/T*^, 
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should  be  bid;  that  otour  -Lord^s  delivery  of  a 
4bnn»  or  his  giving  of  his  personal  attendance  on  forms 
of  prayer,  as  used  in  the  temple  and  in  the  synagogues 
of  the  Jews.  **  He  was  diiily  teaching  in  the  temple," 
cluring  the  short  term  of  his  being  in  Jerusalem;  as  he 
declares  him&eif  in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  St.  Mat- 
the%v's  gospel.^  And  doubtless  he  did  not  teach  there, 
iivithout  joining  in  the  worship  of  the  place;  which 
mould  have  been  inconsistent  with  his  acknowledging 
of  it  as  the  house  of  prayer,  and  his  vindicating  of  the 
sanctity  of  it  against  those,  who  had  abused  it  to  the 
traffick  of  the  world.  What  the  worship  of  the  temple 
waa^iwe  may  learn  from  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  second 
book  of  Chronicles;  compared  with  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter  (rf'the  first  book.  From  the  first  mentioned  chap- 
ter we  find,  that  Solomon  **  appointed,  according  to  the 
order  of  David  his  father,  the  courses  of  the  priests  to 
their  service,  and  the  Levites  to  their  charges,  to  praise 
and  minister  before  the  priests,  as  the  duty  of  every 
day  required."  Here  is  reference  to  what  David  had 
done  before;  which  appears  in  the  last  mentioned  chap- 
ter, where  it  is  said,  that  the  office  of  the  Levites,  as 
appointed  by  David,  was,  besides  other  particulars 
there  mentioned,  ^*  to  stand  every  morning  to  thank 
and  praise  the  Lord;  and  likewise  at  even."  Now,  in 
i¥hat  way  were  those  thanks  and  praises  offered?  Cer- 
tainly in  those  devotional  compositions  which  we  have 
still  in  Scripture;  some  of  which  show  on  their  very 
&oe$9  evidence  of  their  having  been  composed  for  the 
aerviceof  the  sanctuary.  These  were  the  liturgy  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  from  the  time  of  David  until  she  was 
carried  captive  to  Babylon.  This  must  also  have  been 
the  service  which  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  restored,  on 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple..  There  is  no  appearance 
off  its  having  undergone  any  change,  between  that  pe- 
riod and  the  evangelical  dispensation.  It  must  there- 
fore have  been  the  very  service,  which  our  Saviour 

♦  Verse  55. 
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graced  with  his  pre$ence,  and  in  which  he  bore  a  part^ 
And  this  he  did,  after  his  delivery  of  the  high  trutb-r- 
*>  God  is  a  spiritt  and  they  that  w^ship  him,  mual 
worship  hiin  in  spirit  and  in  truth."*  Which  amounlf 
to  a  demonstration  of  the  sense  of  the  divine  speakeff 
that  worship  was  not  the  less  in  spirit  and  in  truths 
because  of  its  being  by  appointed  forms. 

As  to  the  worship  of  the  synagogues,  which,  on 
account  of  local  circumstances,  was  much  mom 
frequented  by  him;  it  consisted  of  devotions,  whidb 
have  come  down  to  the  present  day;  being  contais- 
ed  in  a  book  of  the  Jews,  which  they  call  tihdr 
**Mishna."  If  any  one  should  ask,  how  tfaogi' it 
known;  the  answer  is— K>n  like  evidence  to  tfantf^ 
on  which  we  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  aaooed 
writings.  The  Scriptures  contain  all  that  is  neeo^ 
sary,  for  faith  and  practice:  But  what  is  scripture^ 
can  only  be  known  by  the  uninterrupted  traditioii 
of  the  Church.  Similar  historick  proof,  is  attendmt 
on  the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  prayers  alluded  lo« 
Since  such  proof  is  admissible,  for  the  proving  of 
any  book  of  scripture  to  be  genuine;  it  must  also 
be  admissible,  for  the  establishing  of  the  meaning  of 
particular  passages:  And  if  so,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  when  we  read  of  the  synagogues,  as 
the  usual  places  of  religious  assemblies  throughout 
Judasa,  the  worship  in  them  must  be  understood 
to  have  been  conducted  in  prayers  preconceived 
and  known.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  we  have 
admitted  the  conception,  that  forms,  as  such^ 
au^  inadequate  to  the  excitement  of  religious  af# 
fections;  we  have  reason  to  fear,  that  in  ima^nang 
a  greater  perfection  of  devotion  tlian  that  discovera- 
ble  in  our  Lord  and  Master,  we  may  have  wander* 
der  wide  of  the  true  Spirit  of  prayer;  and  that  tlib 
maybe  one  of  the  many  ways,  in  which  '^  Sataa  is 
transformed  into  an  angel  of  light,  "t 

*  John  iv.  34.  t  ^  Cor.  xi.  14. 
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The  next  source  of  evidence  here  looked  to,  is 
the  practice  of  the  apostles;  which,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  ascertained  from  scripture,  seems  much  in  fa- 
Tour  of  us.  The  only  instances  of  their  own  prayers 
*which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  are  two: 
That  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Acts,  reUtive  to  the 
supplying  of  the  place  of  Judas;  and  that  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  same  book,  after  their  return 
iix>m  prison.  To  say  the  least,  these  prayers  have 
much  the  appearance  of  preconcert.  Their  being 
on  cecord,  is  in  agreement  with  the  sentiment.  So 
is  hs  being  said,  that  the  apostles  put  up  the  prayers 
18  a  company,  without  any  notice  of  a  leading 
voice.  But  iwhat  most  looks  this  .way,  in  the  Jast  of 
the  two  prayers,  is  its  being  stated,  that  the  com- 
pany ^^Ijifted  up  their  voices  with  one  accord:"  Or, 
^hiKitihone  mind"— which  is  a  moce  strict  translation. 
Now  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  there  having  been 
many  ypices,  and  but  one  mind,  except  on  the 
primuple  of  preinditing.  In  .what  follows  in  holy 
writ,  .th^re  are  but  few  references  to  .occasions  of 
social  prayer.  In  these  referenges,  it  is  not  even 
aUeged,  tliat  .there  is  any  fact  proving  it  to  have 
heeaextemporaneous.  The  two  facts  presented  on 
the  .other  side,  are  not  here  deemed  to  amount 
to  .more  ithan  probabilities.  But  there  is  another 
iiEK:t,  on  which  much  more  stress  may  be  ;laid.  It  is 
the  allowed  attendance  of  the  Jewish  Christians  on 
the  service  of  the  temple,  which  continued  to  the 
time  of  its.  destruction.  This  itself  .is  presumptive 
evidence,  that  Christian  worship  was  like  the  Jew- 
ish, as  to  the  point  in  question;  because,  if  it  had 
been  otherwise,  and  a  new  way  had  been  adopted 
of.  greater  purity  and  perfection,  the  very  prayers 
of  the  Jews  would  have  been  unfit  fpr  Christians  to 
have  .joined  in,  now  that  clearer  light  had  beamed 
on  .them.  In  consequence  of  this,  such  prayers 
would  have  been  abandoned;  as  classing  wim  other 
beggarly  elements,  to  which  they  had  been  long  in 

»  b 
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bondage,  but  from  which  Christ  had  now  made 
them  free. 

As  the  subject  has  been  brought  before  you  ifi 
the  historick  form;  it  will  be  in  analogy  with  what 
has  been  already  offered,  to  descend  to  the  agetf 
subsequent  to  that  of  the  apostles;  because  the  prac- 
tice of  the  one  reflects  back  its  light  on  the  other. 
Of  the  times  immediately  following  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  very  few  monuments  have  descended  ta 
us.  We  however  have  early  accounts  of  titles  de< 
signating  the  devotions  of  Christians;  such  as 
"  common  prayers,"  "  solemn  prayers"  and  "  con- 
stituted prayers;"  which  titles,  seem  to  apply  ts 
forms.  And  besides,  within  the  times  in  which  the 
Church  was  as  yet  free  from  the  superstitions  at 
last  grafted  on  her  institutions,  there  were  prayers, 
especially  for  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist; 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  with  such 
evidence  of  authenticity,  as  has  not  been  question- 
ed. Now  if  such  was,  at  such  a  time,  the  practice 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  general;  how,  we  may 
ask,  did  it  happen,  unless  sanctioned  by  usage  from 
the  beginning?  Did  Christians,  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  at  a  time  when  no  general  councils  of 
the  Church  were  held,  fall  from  primitive  purity, 
with  a  criminal  consent  of  mind;  but  without  leav« 
ing  any  vestiges  of  the  change?  And  was  there  no 
advocate  of  the  primitive  practice  thus  abandoned, 
who  would  lift  up  his  voice  against  the  dangerous 
novelty?  Nothing  of  the  kind  appears:  And  the 
subject  stands  on  quite  a  different  ground,  from 
those  crrours  of  which  we  can  trace  the  rise  and 
progress.  It  would  therefore  seem,  that  while  some 
are  in  pursuit  of  a  perfection  of  piety,  not  to  be 
found  in  forms,  the  sober-minded  Christian  may  be 
content  with  the  measure  of  it  which  the  Church 
possessed,  when  her  highest  praise  were  the  holy 
lives  of  her  members;  and  while  she  continued  to 
offer  up  her  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  persecution. 

After  this  statement  of  the  origin  of  our  mode  of 
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publick  prayer,  it  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the 
subject,  if  the  noticing  of  its  utility  were  omitted: 
The  utility  of  the  individual's  knowing  what  pe- 
titions he  is  to  consent  to,  and  therefore  being  ex- 
cused from  the  necessity  of  calling  in  the  exercise 
of  his  judgment,  before  the  yielding  of  the  devotion 
of  the  heart;  the  utility  also  to  the  congregation,  in 
not  being  subjected  to  the  consequences  of  the 
ipiorance  or  the  vanity  of  a  minister,  occasionally 
raiciating.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  present  de- 
8WI,  than  to  bring  the  charge  against  any  of  insuf- 
ficiency for  such  a  holy  exercise,  on  the  mere 
ground  of  their  practice  being  different  from  our 
own.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  confessed,  that  there 
are  many  to  whom  this  applies,  who  habitually  put 
up  prayers,  worthy  of  being  heard  on  earth  and  ac- 
tually  heard  in  heaven.  But  such  would  consent  in 
the  remark,  that  nothing  can  be  imagined  too  ex- 
travagant, to  be  prompted  by  the  wild  zeal  of  some 
personsy  in  the  act  of  prayer:  descending  to  idle 
declamation,  to  impious  familiarities,  and  to  low 
buffoonery.  If  the  evil  were  no  greater,  than  the 
defacing  of  prayers  by  vulgar,  or  by  puerile,  or  by 
ungrammatical,  or  by  abstruse  expressions;  it  would 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  rescuing  of  the  subject 
from  the  discretion  of  the  individual.  For  although 
the  Almighty  Father  does  not  expect  from  any  of 
his  children,  beyond  the  talents  and  the  opportuni* 
ties  bestowed;  and,  of  course,  the  devout  prayer  of 
the  meanest  of  them,  however  discordant  in  expres- 
sion, is  as  acceptable  to  him  as  in  other  circum- 
stances the  most  correct  and  polished  style;  yet, 
when  we  render  our  imperfect  return  of  gratitude 
for  his  mercies,  it  should  be  from  each  of  us  the 
best  he  has  to  offer;  and  therefore,  from  collective 
bodies,  what  the  most  intelligent  among  them  must 
Improve  of. 

The  reasons  which  have  been  offered  arc  suffi- 
cient. And  yet,  they  derive  additional  evidenoe 
from  the  manifest  insufficiency  of  the  authorities. 
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which  are  commonly  urged  from  scripture/  iu  fu^ 
vour  of  unpremeditated  prayer. 

There  is  pleaded  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  its  e&cts  on  the  asi-: 
sembied  disciples;  which  are  pretended  to  beajr^a) 
near  resemblance  of  the  agitations  produced^  in 
some  assemblies,  under  the  praying  oi  their  minish 
ters.  But  the  subject  of  that  passage,  has  in  realitjr: 
no  connexion  with  the  present.  It  does  not  even 
appear^  that  prayer  was  any  part  of  the  effect  jpro*^ 
duced.  If  it  were,  whatever  was  peculiar  to  theocf* 
easion,  was  the  effect  of  miracle  evident  tordifi 
senses.  Besides,  the  whole  design  of  the  extras 
ordinary  dispensation,  was  to  convey  to  the  apos** 
ties  in  a  most  signal  manner,  and  to  be  witnessed 
•  by  numbers  from  various  quarters  then  assembled 
to  celebrate  a  festival— the  gift  of  divers  language^ 
for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  among  all  nations.- 
If  the  events  of  that  day  be  necessary  to  spiritual 
prayer,  how  was  it  offered  up,  as  we  find  in  scrip- 
ture,  by  saints  of  preceding  ages;  who  have  left  de- 
votions bearing  evident  impressions  bf  the  unction 
from  above?  But  if^  after  all,  the  passage  can  be 
thought  by  any  to  apply  to  the  present  subject,  they 
ought  to  consider  it  as  extending  beyond  what  has 
been  as  yet  pretended;  and  as  proving,  that  every 
inember  of  the  assembly  should  put  up  his  prayers^ 
as  the  *•  Spirit  may  give  him  utterance:**  For  other- 
wise, what  the  minister  delivers,  though  it  should 
be  confessed  a  spiritual  prayer  to  himself,  is  a  form 
and  nothing  more  to  those  who  follow  him. 

Another  misapplied  text,  is  where  St.  Paul  say9 
— **  I  will  pray  with  the  spirit  and  I  will  pray  with 
the  understanding  also."  The  praying  with  the  spi- 
rit, is  supposed  to  be  put  in  opposition  to  the  pray-* 
ing  with  a  form.  But  it  might  have  been  expected^ 
that  the  passage  would  have  been  secured  from  such 
abuse,  by  the  words  immediately  following— "I 
will  siiig  with  the  spirit  and  I  will  sing  with  the  un- 
derstanding also.''  The  absurdity  of  joining  musick 
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a(dd  podtry  to  the  vnpremeditated  efiuiions  of  the 
hearty  has  rescued  this  part  of  the  passage  from  a 
^pinUar  iriterpret^km:  And  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive, 
ttaat'precomposed  prayers  are  inconsistent  with 
pr^Tiing.  with  the  spirit,  any  more  than  preconu 
jiosbd  psalmody  with  singing  with  the -spirit.  In 
truth,  the  passage  has  no  connexion  witU  the  sub- 
ject, 98  the  context  may  plainly  show.  The  praying 
with  the  spirit  and  :thfe  singing  with  the  spirit,  were 
Uie  praying  and  the  ringing  in  a  foreign  language, 
under  the  gift  of  inspiration:  And  this,  as  the  ^x>s* 
fl»  shows,  could  be  of  ho  benefit  to  the  hearers^ 
witbMt  interpretation;  wbidh  he  calls  praying  and 
singing  with,  the  understanding. 

There  is  another  passage,  in  which  the  same 
apostle  speaks  of  ^*  having  a  form  of  Godliness,  but 
denying  the  power  thereof.''  Now  although  there  is 
a  misunderstanding  of  these  words,  when- applied 
as  here  alluded  to;  yet  we  might  allow  the  con- 
struction, without  admitting  its  effect.  Forms  of 
prayer,  are  not  alleged  to  be  an  actual  praying;  and 
It  will  be  acknowledged  by  all,  that  the  best  forms 
may  be  made  use  of,  without  a  spark  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  they  breathe.  Still,  the  passage  is  mis- 
understood by  those  who  so  apjdy  it.  For  the  form 
of  godliness  there  spoken  of,  as  the  original  word* 
proves,  is  a  show«-^an  appearance — a  pretence  of 
it.  In  short,  the  matter  censured  is  hypocrisy,  not 
formality;  although  this  itself  is  not  piety i 

I  desist  from  the  exposure  of  the  poverty  of  such 
pleas;  and  conclude  with  confidence,  that,  when  we 
read  in  the  bible  of  the  prayers  of  the  saints  being 
an  incense  presented  by  the  holy  angels  before  the 
throne  of  God,  the  sweet  savour  of  it  is  not  spoil- 
ed, by  their  being  previously  considered  and  in* 
dited;  under  the  influence  of  an  ardent  piety,  com- 
bined with  correct  ideas  of  the  evangelical  dispen- 
sation. [See  Dissertation  XII.'] 
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-  Having;:^i7ivcd  at  this  point,.  I  may  bok  back« 
the  prihcflpic9  laid  down .  in  the  beginning  of  this  -kri 
ture;aml  offer  our  iiturgj  >tc^.  the 'most  TigidibcciiliB 
that  may  be^  devised— -as  to  its.  beiog  agreeablertolli 
dictates  of  the  most  sound  and  cultivated gudgmopil 
as  to  its  breathing  a  fervour  ofafiectionidificrentihdec 
from  any; thing  savouring  of  theeixtravagaiioes  of  ti 
imagination  «or  of  the  passidns«  yet  demonstrating  nliii 
than  can  be  done  by  any  thing  ofrthbisort,  the  Unetk 
from  above;  as  to  its  abounding  in  the  .expresskpmi 
those. salutary  truths  of  Scripture,  which  havebtfl 
received  in  the  Christian  Churdi  in: all  times 4H 
places;  so  as  always  to  afford  rich  instructimi  SoomA 
desk,  when,  as  sometimes  unhappily  oocurs,iit))a 
is  needof  it  to  make  up  for  the  poverty  of  the  pul^i 
and  finally,  as  to  the  end  of  alL^  in  its  tending  to  nouns 
gracious  dispositions  in  the  heart,  and  to  call  thei 
forth  to  act  in  the  life  and  conversation.  To  open  an 
illustrate  all  these  its  excellencies,  would  be  I 
make  a  review. of  the  services  of  the  book  of  Coo 
mon  Prayer:  which  is  not  here  the  object.  Instea 
of  this,  I  go  on  to  apply  the  result,  to  some  poini 
immediately  afiected  by  it,  and  intitled  to  our  ser 
ous  consideration. 

First;  I  apply  the  subject  to  the  confirming  of  i 
in  a  satisfaction  with  the  devotions  of  our  liturgi 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  partly  froi 
very  early  ages  of  the  Church,  and  partly  as  tl 
compositions  of  the  martyrs  of  the  English  Refoi 
mation;  and  have  since  received  the  testimony  < 
innumerable  holy  j^ersons  now  with  God,  that  the 
have  found  them  the  best  means  of  lifting  up  t 
him  their  thoughts  and  their  affections. 

But  however  conspicuous  and  confessed  the  es 
ccllency  of  our  liturgy;  I  wish  to  attach  you  to  it,  m 
principally  on  its  own  account,  but  because  ofi 
being  unfavourable  to  e\'e»y  extravagance— -evei 
^Svind  of  doctrine,"  as  an  apostle  expresses  himacl 
there  evidently  ap[)earijig  of  every  thing  of  this  sor 
that  it  will  not  endure  the  limits  so  imposed. 
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Once  more,  Ii?t' ttbe  understood,  that  there  te  meant 
no  dispara^ment  of  any  prayers,  which  are  rational 
dnd  evangelical;  however  difleting  from  our  own  in 
other  respects.  But  when  men  and  women  income 
convulsed  in  publick  prayer,  by  passion  of  any  sort; 
and  when  such  passion  vents  itself  in  groans  and 
screams  and  frantick  gestures;  the  question  of  the  pro- 
priety of  tlii9  goes' mud}  deeper,  than  the  independent 
questfOrt  6f  the  propriety  of  forms:  and  such  scenes 
aire  m  -Evidence;  thiat  the  persons  concerned  in  them 
^'have^fieed  to  be  taught  the  first  principles  of  the 
doetrine  of  Christ."  There  can  be  no  better  ex- 
posure of  the  (practices  alluded  to,  than  the  supposing 
rfthem  attached  to  the  Lond's  Prayer;  or  to  any  other 
of  the  prayers  of  the  same  bleslsed  person,  as  recorded 
in  the  gospel  ctf  St.  Johns  or  ;o  either  of  the  two  prayers 
already  refinred  to;  in  tiie  acts  of  the  aposdes.  If  these 
holy  compositions. -wtre  uttei^  in  connexion  with 
such  extravagance^  Iheiewoifld  be  obvious  to  every 
eye  and  every  car,  the  incbngruity  between  the 
prayers  and  the  accompaniments.  I'he  unnatural  al- 
liance would  throw  an  air  of  mockery  over  the  whole 
proceeding:  and  what  can  be  the  cause  of  this;  but 
that  in  the  prayers  of  scripture,  there  is  not  the  kind 
of  passion  found  necessary  by  such  ravings  for  their 
support?  which  is  therefore  an  animal  fire,  that  must  be 
kept  alive  by  a  fuel  not  provided  for  it  in  the  gospel. 

U  nder  this  view  of  the  subject,  our  liturgy  is  much 
more  important,  than  as  it  contains  forms  of  prayer, 
however  excellent.  It  is  a  maintaining  of  us  in  a  medium 
between  superstition  and  enthusiasm;  being  a  standing 
protest  against  the  worst  of  the  errours  which  have  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  Church,  a  security  to  ^^  the 
&ith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  and  thus  a  keeping 
off  from  our  ministry  of  unwelcome  intruders;  except 
indeed  some-^it  is  here  spoken  with  grieP— who 
have  imposed  themselves  on  us,  by  means  of  promises 
as  well  in  private,  as  made  publickly  at  the  altar,  at 
times  of  ordination;  which  have  been  given  to  the 
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wjuidfly  ds  soon  as  jd^  end  to  be  ^coomplished  by  them 
b^s  beqn  obtained. 

But  further,  and  this  is  the  second  particular;  wUle 
Wf  4uly  ^timate  the  ftulhorized  devotions  of  o^r 
Cborcb,  lejt  w  also  dvily  estimate  the  obligation  thus 
brotufi^  on  our  consciences,  to  qfkr  fhem  up  in  diat 
true  spirit  oi  .prayer,  .v^d^  the  influence  of  which 
they  weiie  :i|i4ited.  iFpr  Mw  poor,  and  lifeless  is  thft 
9hpw  of  .piety ,  wh^qh  rests  in  the  head,  or  at  oioal  C9C- 
tend9  to  tibe  jcarriageof  the  outward  man!  In.every 
QQlicem,  thqne  must  be  a  (degree  oi  sensibiUtjs  pRCV 
poQtioned  ito  the  inteirest  .wbich  wie  take  in^H:  :W^ 
Iberelbre  we  take  np  interest  in  the  duly  in  qyestkiBf 
unless  that  .distinguishing  .circumstance  adora  |U 
Take  any  of  the  imitative  arts,  and  consider  bpiw  im^ 
possible  it  is  to  become  a  proficient  in  it;  without  suob 
a  taste  for  its  exceUencies>  as  captivjates  .the  attentioo 
and;fi^es  the  inclination.  J^utfcdigion  is  also  imita- 
tive, the  perfections  of  God  rlbeiog  the  model  to 
which  we  aspire;  but  to  which  we  shall  never  :nuike 
any  approach,  if  our  religion  be  only  that  of  the  un« 
derstanding;  much  more,  if  it  be  :mere  habit,  in  wUch 
there  is  nothing  either  of  judgment  orpfdoBire.  Were 
we  to  consider  this  part  of  the  subject  in  its  various 
points  of  view;  we  should  perceive,  that  of  all  the  vain 
pursuits  in  .which  we  can  engage,  there  can  be  none 
more  vain,  than  that  of  uttering,  with  oqr  lips,  pr^yec^ 
and  praises  foreign  to  the  heact. 

It  mu;st  .indeed  be  acknovvledged,.that  sensibility, 
depending  much  on  animal  constitution,  is  notalwi^s 
a  stjandard,  by  wbich  to  judge  of  the  habitual  dispo^« 
tion  of  the  mind:  and  therefore,  we  ought  not  to  make 
the  proportion  of  the  former,  on  every  particular 
occasion  of  divine  worship,  the  measure  of  our  since* 
rity.  Still,  if  there  be  a  value  of  the;  benefits  imploredt 
fear  of. the. evils,  deprecated,  and  a  grateful  sense  of  the 
mercies  celebrated,  the  general  e^t  of  them  will,  be 
a  glow  of  affection,  correspondent  to  such  existing 
causes  of  them.  If  however  the  heait  should  opt 
possess  a  degree  of  sensibility,  proportioned  to  its  own 
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deliberate  desire  of  the  good  contemplated,  and  of  the 
worth  of  this  in  the  estimation  of  the  judgment;  we  at 
least  have  it  in  our  power  to  humble  ourselves  under 
diis  our  frailty,  before  him  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open, 
in  the  sjnrit  of  the  prayer  prompted  to  us  by  one  of  the 
Collects  (^  our  Church;  beseeching  him,  that  '*  having 

Et  into  our  minds  gooc^desires,  be  would  enable  us  to 
ing  the  same  to  good  effect:''  being  assured,  that  the 
eflfect  is  accomplished,  in  proportion  as,  in  the  words 
of  another  Collecti  '*  we  love  the  thing  which  he  com- 
mandeth,  and  desire  that  which  he  doth  promise.*' 

Although  these  are  the  matters  to  which  the  subject 
ia  imbed  principally  to  be  applied;  yet  it  is  to  be  hdpedf 
ifaat  the  influence  of  them  will  not  be  disminished  by 
the  mention  of  another  matter  essential  to  the  main- 
taming  of  consistency ,  and  even  a  mean  of  accomplish- 
ing the  highest  ends.  It  is  the  use  of  our  liturgy,  in 
the  nuinner  directed  by  the  Rubricks. 

Not  wbhing  to  be  minute,  I  shall  mention  but  two 
particulars;  in  regard  to  which  there  is  a  great  defici- 
ency, in  many  of  the  members  of  our  Church.^ 

The  first  is,  the  not  kneeling  at  the  service;  which 
in  aU  ages  and  nations,  has  been  held  a  suitable 
Mcompaniment  of  the  act  of  prayer.  Our  blessed 
Saviour  kneeled,  when  he  offered  up  his  addresses 
to  ^^  hb  Father  and  our  Father,  to  his  God  and 
oar  God."  We  read  of  St.  Paul's  kneeling,  of  St. 
Peter's  kneeling,  and  of  St.  Stephen's  kneeling,  in 
suck  a  way  as  shows,  that  it  must  have  been  the  known 
iiaage.^  From  that  downward,  it  was  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  Christian  Church;  until  among  some  peo- 
ple, within  these  few  ages  past.  There  seems  no  way 
of  accounting  for  the  contrary,  but  this.  Wild  vision- 
aries imagined,  that  they  soared  towards  Christian  per- 
fection, by  disregarding  all  connexion  between  the 
inward  and  the  outward  man;  a  delusion  by  which 

*In  the  matters  which  follow,  there  has  been,  within  these 
few  years,  considerabte  improvement  in  the  cong:regations, 
for  whom  these  lectures  were  prepared:  yet  with  a  view  to 
further  improvement,  the  suggestions  are  retained. 

'        '  c  c 
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wjuidfly  as  soon  as  d^  end  to  be  ^coomplished  by  them 
bas  been  obtained. 

BiK  further,  and  this  is  the  second  particular;  wUle 
Hfff  4^f  ^timate  the  authorized  devotions  of  aunt 
Cborch,  lejt  w  also  dvily  estioiate  the  obligation  thus 
broufi^  on  our  consciences,  to  pffer  them  up  in  that 
true  spirit  qE  .prayer,  .vi^der  the  influence  of  which 
ihey  weiie  incited.  iFpr  how  poor,  and  lifeless  is  tfapt 
ahpw  of  .piety,  which  i:e8tsan  the  head,  or  atmoai  €fli[- 
tend9  to  tAie  jcairiage  of  .the  outward  man!  In.eyery 
QQlicem,  theDe  must  be  a  idegree  oi  sensibiUtjs  pieci- 
poQtioned  ]to  the  inteiresit  .wbich  jj^e  take  injIttiWlA 
therefore  we  take  np  interest  io  the  duly  in  questiai^ 
unless  that  .distinguishing  .circumstance  iiom,  |U 
Take  any  of  the  imitative  arts,  and  consider  bojw  ing^ 
possible  it  is  to  become  a  proficient  in  it;  iwithout  auob 
a  taste  for  its  excellencies,  as  captivjates  .the  attentioa 
and/fixes  the  inclination.  J^ut'fdip^ion  is  also  jmita* 
tive,  the  perfections  of  Godflbeiog  the  model  to 
which  we  aspire;  but  to  .which  we  shall  never  make 
any  approach,  if  our  religion  be  only  that  of  the  un« 
derstaiHling;  much  more,  if  it  be  :mere  habit,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  either  of  judgment  orofdesBire.  Were 
we  to  consider  this  part  of  the  subject  in  its  various 
points  of  view;  we  should  perceive,  that  of  all  the  vain 
pursuits  in  .which  we  can  engage,  there  can  be  none 
more  vain,dian  that  of  uttering,  with  oqr  lips,  prayem 
and  praises  foreign  to. the  heaft. 

It  mu;st  indeed  be  acknowledged,. that  sensibility^ 
depending  much  on  animal  constitution,  isnotalwiQ^s 
a  sitjandard,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  habitual  dispoai^ 
tion  of  the  mind:  and  therefore,  we  ought  not  tomake 
the  proportion  of  ,the  former,  on  every  particular 
occasion  of  divine  worship,  the  measure  of  our  since* 
rity.  Still,  if  there  be  a  value  of  the:  benefits  imploredt 
fear  of- the.  evils  deprecated,  and  a  grateful  sense  of  the 
mercies  celebrated,  the  general  e&ct  of  them  will  be 
a  glow  of  affection,  correspondent  to  such  existing 
causes  of  them.  If  however  the  heait  should  not 
possess  a  degree  of  sensibility ,  proportioned  to  its  own 
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deliberate  desire  of  the  good  contemplated,  and  of  the 
worth  of  this  in  the  estimation  of  the  judgment;  we  at 
lent  have  it  in  our  power  to  humble  ourselves  under 
tfns  our  frailty,  before  him  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open, 
in  the  sjnrit  of  the  prayer  prompted  to  us  by  one  of  the 
Collects  c^  our  Church;  beseeching  him,  that  **  having 

Gt  into  our  minds  goo4,desires,  be  would  enable  us  to 
ing  the  same  to  good  effect:''  being  assured,  that  the 
effect »  accomplished,  in  proportion  as,  in  the  word» 
of  anodier  Collecti  ^*  we  love  the  thing  which  he  com- 
OMideth,  and  desire  that  which  he  doth  promise.*' 

Ahhoogh  these  are  the  matters  to  which  the  subject 
ii  wished  principally  to  be  applied;  yet  it  is  to  be  hdpedf 
tfan  the  influence  c^  them  will  not  be  disminished  by 
the  mention  of  another  matter  essential  to  the  main- 
taiskig  of  consistency,  and  even  a  mean  of  accomplish- 
ing tlie  highest  ends.  It  is  the  use  of  our  liturgy,  in 
the  nnDfier  directed  by  the  Rubricks. 

Not  wbhing  to  be  minute,  I  shall  mention  but  two 
particulars;  in  regard  to  which  there  is  a  great  defici- 
eacy,  in  many  of  the  members  of  our  Church.^ 

The  first  is,  the  not  kneeling  at  the  service;  which 
in  all  ages  and  nations,  has  been  held  a  suitable 
aooompaniment  of  the  act  of  prayer.  Our  blessed 
Sftviour  kneeled,  when  he  offered  up  his  addresses 
lo  *^  hb  Father  and  our  Father,  to  his  God  and 
omrGod."  We  read  of  St.  Paul's  kneeling,  of  St. 
Peter's  kneeling,  and  of  St.  Stephen's  kneeling,  in 
sucb  a  way  as  shows,  that  it  must  have  been  the  known 
ii8age.r  From  that  downward,  it  was  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  Christian  Church;  until  among  some  peo- 
pfe,  within  these  few  ages  past.  There  seems  no  way 
of  accounting  for  the  contrary,  but  this.  Wild  vision- 
aries imagined,  that  they  soared  towards  Christian  per- 
fiK:tion,  by  disregarding  all  connexion  between  the 
inward  and  the  outward  man;  a  delusion  by  which 

*In  the  matters  which  follow,  there  has  been,  within  these 
few  years,  considerable  improvement  in  the  congregations, 
for  whom  these  lectures  were  prepared:  yet  with  a  view  to 
further  improvement^  the  suggestions  are  retained. 

'  c  c 
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DISSERTATIONS 

SELECT  SUBJECTS  IN  THE  LECTURES. 


DISSERTATION  I. 

OF   BAPTI8BfAI«  RBOEKBRATION.* 

Passages  of  Scripture^— Jewish  Proselytisiii.«»Other,  Pas^ 
tages.-»Passag;es  obiected. — CoDversioiw— Fathers.— This 
Churchd— Gfound  ot  Defence  of  Iiifant  Baptism.— Objec- 
tioiit^— Novelty  aod  Origin  of  the  opposite  Optnton. 

1 

JL  HE  importance  of  this  subject,  induces  a  furdier 
illustration  of  it 

The  word  **  regeneration**!  is  used  in  two  places  in 
the  New  Testament-*^those  quoted  in  the  lecture  from 
Tit.  iii.  6;  and  Matt.  six.  28. 

The  former  speaks  of  "  the  washmg  of  regenera- 
tion:*' and  the  origin^  word,!  being  a  case  either  of  a 
noun  signifying  the  vessel  in  whicm  washing  is:  per- 
formed,  or  of  another  noun  denoting  the  water  used' 
in  washing;  it  has  been  comendcd,  that  there  is  no  de- 
pendence on  the  former,'  as  the  sense  of  ^  place,  tt 
was  intimated  in  the  lecture,  that  the  wbrcl  may  be 
translated  ^*  the  laver."  But  whether  the  vessel  or  the 
water  be  intended,  the  dlflbrence  does  not  Essentially 
affect  the  argument. 

The  other  place  mentioned—'*  ye  that  have  followed^ 
me  in  tile  regeneration"->-'is  here  conceived  to  have  no 
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relation  to  the  present  subject.  The  verse  is  generally 
improperly  pointed  in  our  Bibles.  The  true  sense  of 
it  is  thus  given  correctly  ^nd  doqueutly  by  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, in  his  Family  fe"kpositfir — *^  In  the  great  reno- 
vation of  all  things,  when  all  the  children  of  God  shall 
as  it  were,  be  born  anew  from  their  graves;  when 
created  nature  shall  put  on  tin  fairest  forms  to  receive 
them;  ap<iJ^lhcvStO|i  of  Man,  presiding  pver  t^liat  august 
asserribtyi  shall  sit  oM  the  throne  of  his  glory,  exalted 
above  the  highest  angels  of  God;  you  also,  my  faith- 
ful apostles,  shall  sit  around  me  Aipon  twelve  radiant 
thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.'* 

The  expression  "  born  again, *'  is  used  in  two  pas» 
sages  of  ScriptjLjrQ^Jolm'  iii%  .3,  7;  and  1  Pet,  i.  23. 
The  latter  of  these  places  has  no  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject, bein^  WSt  ^specttlly^  coiwected  with  initiation  to 
grace.  But  the  former,  in  the  expression  of  "  bom  of, 
tvSfeftin^*  of  the  spirit;,*'  breates  a 'connexion  between 
(b^  operatiof) '  q('  ^fno^  -,  on  the  heart,  aiuj  the  rite  pf 
bapVism-r-thc;  appo^ted  way  of  making  a  profession 
of  faith  in  the  Redeemer;  in  contrariety  to  the  false;, 
shamei,  which  \^^  brought  Nicodemus  to  him  Ui)de3r 
cover  ot  the  night,  and  was  the  fault  to  be  reproved-  i 

;  Unless  this  bad  been  the  matter^  to  whic^  there  was 
to  be  opposed  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth,  pq  reasoit: 
can  be  given  for  recording  the  circumstanpejof  nighty' 
much  less  fpi:  its 'being  again  introduced  in  chapjrer 
rii«ete6nth,*vefse  thirty teighthw  For  Nlcodemus  being* 
mentioned ^iui  liieisreiQpgnized  ^s  the  person  **  wiio; 
4t  .,Qr|st  came  to  J[esi4S  by  i>ighu"  perhaps  to  show  the. 
gr<ept.j^hange  oift%raja^ir  which  bad  now  taken  piaoey: 
ill  t1ui^  member  of  tb^.  sanhedrim,  r  r 

. ,  ;l*he  association  tho6  affi^o^ed  to  be  made,  faetweeit' 
Ij^e  baptism  ^  of  tlie.  ;spint  an4'  f  he  baptism  of  water,  is  r 
U^(|t^^.susta(i)ed,^  ^.  pustqm  anciently  prevailing' 
among  the  Jews,  ot  applying  the  tprni  **  borni^in,!' 

and 

SMQb  Mr 

plains  what  is  said  in  the  tenth 

verse— ^?:ViVrt  lhett»a«a»tei*  of  Isriet)'  an(f  kiioitrest 
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not  these  things?''  Independently  on' the  said  custom, 
there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  in  the  Jewish  law, 
demonstrating  fiiulty  ignorance  in  Nioodemus. 

That  there  was  the  custom  referred  to,  is  thought 
to  be  manifested  by  its  being  expne^sly  testified  in  the 
Talmuds  of  the  Jews:  And  in  partioiilart  thdir  great 
doctor  Maimonides  is  atjpealed  toon  this  point.  Some; 
kamcd  men,  however,  rave  denied  that  there  is  any 
evidence  of  a  custom,  interfering  so- essentiaUy  with 
their  theological  system. 

'  The  reasons  of  adopting  the  opinion  thus  denied, 
Aall  be  concisely  •  given.  It  explains  the  tenth  verse 
of  the  chapter-—**  Art  thou  a  master tof  Israel,  and 
biowest  not  these  things?"  The  ground  of  which  doe^ 
not  otherwise  appear.  The  same  may  be .  said  of  the 
twelfth  verse-—**  If  I  have  tdd  you  earthly  things  and 
ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe,  if  I  tell  you  of 
heavenly  things."  Further,  it  accounts  for  the  gospel's 
opening  with  the  narrative  of  John's  baptizing,  uixier 
circumstances  indicating  that  it  was  no  novel  practice; 
although  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  Jew- 
ish ritual;  or  had  obtained  during  the  times  to  which 
the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  is  confined.  And  yet, 
the  priests  and  the  Levites— sent,  it  woukl  seem,  by 
the  sanhedrim— demanded  of  him — *♦  Why  baptizest 
thou  then,  if  thou  be  not  that  Christ,  neidier  Elias, 
neither  that  prophet?"  impliedly  admitting,  that  there 
would  be  nothing  unexpected,  if  his  Ixiptism  were 
the  admission  of  proselytes  to  the  dispensation  of 
the  Messiah,  accoriding  to  their  own  ideas,  of  it.  It  is 
admitted  on  the  other  side,  that  this  appendage  to  Je  w- 
ish  proseiytism,  if  not  known  in  the  evangelical  age, 
came  into  use  afterwards:  so  that  the  Jews^tnust  have 
taken  it  from  the  Chrbtians;  than  which  nothing  is 
less  likely. 

There  are  not  wanting  in  the  classicks  one  or  two 
references  to  the  Jewish  cu^iom  in  question.  Arrian, 
astoick  philosopher,  in  his  notes  on  Epictetus,*  distim^ 

♦  klb.  lu  chap.  9.  *,  . 
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gnishes  between  the  name  of  a  Jew  and  the  reality.  The ; 
oame  was  oommon,  as  that  of  a  Syrian  or  an  Egyptian* 
The  realiQr  is  affirmed  of  one  who  is  baptized  and  foW 
lows  the  sect.  That  the  Greek  word^  means  baptized^ 
although  admiittii^  a  less  definite  ^gnification,  appears' 
from  its  being  opposed  to  an  unbaptized  person:!  in  the* 
case  of  whom  there  b  said  toJ)e  a  false  profession. 

Sallust  aisOi  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  history ,  giving 
an  account  of  At  religion  of  the  Jews,  containing  ac^ 
strange  mixture  of  truth  and  prqudice,  after  mentKNi*' 
iiig  ciroimcision  as  a  rite  among  them,  and  sajrng  it 
was  conformed  to  by  converts,  adds  wcnxls  which  wift- 
at  least  bear  the  translation,  expressive  of  their  beings 
dipt  or  plunged4  And  that  this  was  in  the  mind  of  tihm 
historian,  appears  fix>m  its  being  connected  with  the 
condition  of  their  renouncing  of  their  country  and  tfaeir 
nearest  relatives:  such  being  the  extreme  to  which  the 
lews  are  said  to  have  carried  the  qualifications  of  an 
incorporation  with  them. 

The  most  plau^ble  objection  to  the  antiquity  of  such 
baptisnt,  is  taken  from  there  having  been  no  mention 
made  of  it,  either  by  Josephus  or  by  Philo.  The  for* 
mer  of  these  authors  has  not  given  an  account  of  the 
worship  of  the  synagogues,  established  by  Nehemiah 
and  Ezra«  on  the  return  from  the  captivity;  which 
however  is  received  as  an  undeniable  fact,  on  other ' 
evidence.  It  would  be  impossible  to  discover  from  the 
history  of  Josephus,  that  there  were  synagogues  at  any 
time  within  his  country,  except  from  his  incidental 
mention  of  a  synagogue— *and  that  not  often.  Neither 
has  he  spoken  of  the  distinction  between  the  prose- 
lytes  of  nghteousnessand  those  of  the  gate:  which  yet, 
on  the  evidence  of  the  Talmuds,  is  received  by  those 
who  reject  their  testimony  on  the  other  subject.  As  to 
Philo,  he  is  said  to  have  been  more  occupied  by  the 
Platonick  philosophy,  than  by  the  laws  and  the  customs 
of  his  own  country^  The  learned  Dr.  Cud  worth  says 
of  himr— ^*  Though  a  Jew  by  nation,  he  was  very  igno- 
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not  of  Jewish  customs:"  and  similar  remarks  on 
(urn  ane  made  by  others.  It  is  even  objected,  that 
nothing ;ts  found  in  the  Apocrypha,  on  the  subject  in 
question.  .The  books  in  which,  if  in  any,  we  might 
ftj^peot'to^fi^id  itt  are  tliose  of  the  Maccabees;  because 
ff  tbci  !i4t4i>e;5S  of  the  times  to  which  they  belong. ,  But 
tbeyaneiWhpUy  occupied  by  the  recital  of  wars;  no 
sientim^bekig  made  in  them,  of  there  being  such 

ecesLM^nagogues.  In  the  canonical  books,  it  cannot 
fMibMUfi  to  look  for  an  account  of  a  practice,  sup- 
IlOiQd><t>;hftve  originated  later  than  the  times  in  which 
tb^.WO^  .written:  although  after  its  origin,  there  pre* 
ymled  tlicl'&ticy  of  tracing  the  resemblances  of  it  in 
Mry  wrjjTr  circumstances  of  the  Israelitish  history — ^as 
in  the  command  of  Jacob  to  his  family,  recorded  in 
0en..  XXXV*  2* 

.  To  the  above  texts,  connecting  baptism  with  rege- 
Beratioil«--4dthough  not  under  the  use  of  this  term — 
may  be. mentioned,  Eph.  v.  £6.—**  That  he  might 
cleanse  it"  [.the  Church]  *^  with  the  washing  of  water, 
by  the  word."  Here,  the  word  is  the  mean  iy  which 
the  divine  agent  is  said  to  work;  and  yet,  it  was  with 
f*  the  washing  of  water,"  as  the  sign  accompanying  the 
inward  gi^ce. 

Id  the  lecture,  there  was  quoted  the  passage  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Mark,  beginning  at 
the  fourteenth  verse;  which  recites  our  Lord's  com- 
manding of  the  little  children  to  be  brought  unto  him, 
because — **  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God."  Every 
consideration  which  applies  this  to  the  proof  of  the  va- 
lidity of  the  baptism  of  infants,  seems  also  to  prove, 
that  they  are  thereby  initiated  into  God's  kingdom  the 
Church,  in  a  much  higher  sense  than  that  of  their  being 
put  into  the  way  of  instruction.  But  to  guard  against 
such  a  consequence,  a  forced  construction  is  some- 
times given  to  the  Greek  word  translated  *'such:"* 
as  if  it  only  related  to  certain  properties  of  infancy* 
not  indicative  of  rectitude  of  mind — simplicity — free* 

fid 
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dom  from  prejudice,  and  the  being  not  chargeabli 
with  ^in  itii  act:  atl  which  may  oonstst  With  a  ml 
maining  necesbity  of  conversion.  But  this  Cdfrtmenl  iA 
inot  coi^sistent  either  witii  the  letter,  or  with  Dhe^^Hrll 
or  the  passage:  not  with  the  letter^  beoauiie^'tbcf  sfM 
Greek  word  designates  the  very  persons^  'Of^^hom  ^il 
was  immediately  spoken:  and  not  with  ttid  ^piiil;  .bt>^ 
cause  otiier  wise,  the  words  do  not  contain  ^-siitiifiioioiy 
reason,  of  the  rebuke  addresised  to  the  discipletf^  -^ '  I 

The  sense  put  on  the  passage  quoted  ii>ibeicctii96) 
from  1  Con  vii.  14—^*^  Else  were  your  childhfaHUif 
clean,  but  now  are  they  holy,"  has  been  reJMted  ik 
two  wayb.  They  who  are  dissatis6ed  with  tmK  leiiMl' 
and  yet  admit  infent  baptism,  conceive  of  the  triflll 
meaning  no  more,  than  that  the  children  of  belieuefli 
may  be  admitted  to  the  ordinance,  and  to  its  atcendaak 
privileges.  But  the  place  presumes,  that  on  sUckad* 
mission,  they  are  '*  saints,"  in  the  sense  in  which  iht 
word  is  applied  to  believing  adults.  They  whcKt-eject 
infant  baptism,  understand  by  the  word  nomore^thaQ 
that  the  children  spoken  of  in  the  passage  are  kigitl- 
mate*  This  is  quite  wide  of  the  design  of  the  apostle: 
because  the  separation  of  the  husband  and  the  wife; 
which  is  the  matter  discouraged  by  him,  woold  not 
have  illegitimated  the  children,  already  bom  in  wed* 
lock. 

Against  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  there 
has  been  supposed  a  formidable  objection,  in  what  is 
recorded  of  Simon  the  sorcerer,  in  the  eighth  chapter 
of  the  Acts.  But  let  it  be  examined.  On  the  suppotU 
tion,  either  that  he  was  an  hypocrite  in  the  whole  of  the 
transaction,  or  that,  although  it  is  said  he  ^^  believed)'^ 
bis  faith  was  not  that  which  justifies,  his  name  has  been 
improperly  introduced  on  the  present  subject.  Nooc 
doubt,  that  many  adults  have  been  the  subjects  of 
baptism,  without  the  necessary  qualifications  (^f  grace; 
while  there  was  nothing  in  their  conversation  or  in  their 
demeanour,  detracting  from  their  profession  of  laith;  or 
offerin.:  a  ground,  on  which  they  could  have  been  re- 
jected by  those  who  administered  the  ordinance. 
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But  it  18  here  conceived,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
narrative,  on  the  ground  of  which  we  can  affirm,  that 
Simon  was  not  for  awhile  a  subject  of  grace.  We  are 
told  that  he  **  believed;"  witliout  the  intimation  of  any 
disqualifying  circumstance  in  his  belief.  Not  only  so, 
he  *' continued  with  Philip;^'  who  must  be  supposed 
to  have  interpreted  what  he  saw  of  him,  as  indicative 
^a  sincere  conversion*  It  was  not  until  the  arrival  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Jphn,  that  Simon  perceived  the  prac- 
^calbitiQr  c^a  conveyance  of  the  power  of  working  nu« 
Mrles.^  On  this,  bis  former  avarice  returned;  as  we 
tKbold,  in  common  life,  the  return  of  bad  habits  of 
various  kinds,  after  they  had  been  susi)ended  for 
awhile.by  good  desires.  This  representation  is  sustain- 
fti  by  what  follows.  For  although  St.  Peter  says — '^  I 
peroeive  that  thou  art  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  in  the 
tx>nd  of  iniquity;"  yet  he  implies  the  admission  of  there 
having  been  religious  sensibility  in  the  past,  when  he 
expresses  himself  thus — *^  Repent  of  this  thy  wicked- 
mess,  if  perhaps  the  thought  of  thine  heart"— that  sin* 
gle  thought^  although  doubtless  not  independently  on 
the  state  of  mind  suggesting  it — ^^  may  be  forgiven 
thee."  And  further,  when  the  offender  replies — "  Pray 
ye  to  the  Lord  for  me,"  it  seems  to  show,  that  how. 
ever  nature  and  sinful  habit  had  in  asingle  act  overcome 
grace,  this  was  not  entirely  and  irrecoverably  lost. 
Neither  the  character  which  this  man  had  assumed 
before  his  conversion,  nor  the  evil  actions  which  eccle- 
siastical history  charges  on  him  after  his  relapse,  are 
inconsistent  with  the  view  of  the  subject  here  taken. 
Many  a  man^,  after  vacillating  between  virtue  and  vice, 
has  settled  down  in  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  the 
detection  of  his  faults;  and  the  indignation  which  rises 
in  his  mind,  against  those  whp  have  been  privy  to 
them;  and  by  whom  he  despairs  of  their  being  forgot- 
ten. 

The  position  having  been  maintained,  that  the  only 
places  in  which  regeneration  b  mentioned  connect  it 
with  the  ordinance  of  baptism;  there  ought  not  to  be 
overlcN^ed,  that  the  deniers  of  this  doctrine  contend  for 
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there  being  the  sense  of  the  said  metaphor,  in  other 
metaphors  of  the  New  Testament,  One  plate  brought 
to  this  effect,  is  where  we  are  said  to  be  **  begotteik 
again  to  a  lively  hope,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  dead."*  This,  it  is  here  conceivedt 
has  no  reference  either  to  outward  washing,  or  to  ati 
inward  change.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  a  ground 
of  hope  to  us,  no  otherwise  than  as  it  is  a  pledge  of 
our  own  resurrection  to  eternal  life.  It  is  held  onooth 
sides,  that  we  became  subject  to  death  in  Adam.  And 
the  strong  figure  of  being  again  begotten  to  a  livdy 
hope  [or  hope  of  life]  amounts  to  the  same  as  its  being 
said,  that  having  died  in  Adam,  we  shall  be  made  alive 
in  Christ. 

St.  John  says—"  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God  doth 
not  commit  sin.^t  The  metaphor  is  repeated  sevend 
times  by  the  same  apostle;  and  this  is  said  to  mean ' 
the  same  with  regeneration.  They  are  certainly  not  the 
same,  as  to  the  present  question;  which  relates,  not  to 
the  Christian  character  generaliy»  but  to  the  operation 
whereby  it  is  begun.  It  is  held  on  both  sides,  that 
whatever  there  may  be  of  holiness  in  man,  is  not  from 
nature,  but— to  use  the  words  of  the  Tenth  Article  <tf 
this  Church— from  "  the  grace  of  God  by  Christ, 
preventing"  [or  going  before]  **  us,  that  we  may  have 
a  good  will,  and  working  with  us>  when  we  have  that 
good  will. "  Although  such  spiritual  good  may  be  fitly 
called  a  heavenly  birth,  yet  this  has  no  bearing  on  the 
question,  whether  it  may  not  be  considered  as  taking 
place  in  a  transaction,  wherein  the  aids  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  covenanted  to  the  party,  whether  infimt  or 
adult.  The  maintainers  of  the  present  doctrine  tmvc 
great  reason  to  lament,  that  they  should  be  misunder* 
stood  by  their  opponents,  as  denying  either  the  neces- 
sity of  inward  holiness,  or  the  source  from  which  alone 
it  can  proceed. 

The  doctrine  of  this  dissertation  being  directly 
opposed  to  the  opinion,  that  the  subjects  of  infont 

•iPet,L3.  ti*8,9. 
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bsptism  u'e  under  the  wrath  of  God,  until  they*  be ^ 
tome  also  the-subjects  of  a  succeeding  conversion; 
it  may 'be  proper  ta  state  the  scriptural  meaning  of 
this- substantive,  and  of  its  correlative  v.erb— ^^to 
convert." 

Neither  of  them  is  used  in  the  New  Testament, 
otherwise  than  as  applied  to  a  change  either  from 
heathenism -to  Ghristianity;  or  from  a  siiifnl- state 
of  mind  or  conduct,  to  its  opposite.  The  substans* 
five  appears  only  in  acts,  xv.  3;  where  we  read  of 
8t^  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas,  that  ''they  passed 
tfirougb  Phoenicia  and  Samaria,  declaring  the  con- 
'wrsion  of  the  Gentiles."  The  verb,  in  its  various 
inflections,  is  used  in  four  passages — Matt.'.xiv.  15. 
i^— Matt,  xviii.  S.*-^Luke,  xxxii.  32. — James,  v. 
19,  20.  Doubtless,  the  true  sense  of  these  texts  is 
contained  in  many  others,  under  a  variety  of  ex* 
pression;  and  especially  in  all  those,  which  call 
sinners  to  repentance.  But  such  texts  are  not  usu- 
ally misapplied,  to  the  support  of  the  sentiment 
here  rejected. 

In  the  lecture,  the  primitive  Church  was  men- 
tioned,  as  testifying  to  the  doctrine  of  baptismal 
regeneration.  That  the  fathers  of  the  Church  uni- 
formly  make  use  of  language  to  this  eficct,  is  so 
generally  conceded,  as  to  dispense  with  the  neces- 
sity of  reciting  passages  from  their  works.  The 
present  author  does  not  recollect  a  single  instance 
of  the  opposite  opinion,  ascribed  to  any  early  writer; 
until,  on  reading  Dr.  Doddridge's  postscript  to  his 
Sermons  on  Regeneration,  he  found  this'  worthy 
and  learned  man  acknowledging,  that  the  fathers 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  speak 
as  here  represented;  but  denying  t.hat  this  is  upi- 
versally  the  case.  The  only  instance,  how/ever, 
which  he  alleges  to  the  contrary,  is  from  Clement 

*  The  repetitions  in  the  other  evangelists  and  In  the  Acts, 
ef  the  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  thtre  qubted'j^are  coir* 
ddered  as  xnakitog  one  with  this  place. 
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of.Akxaiidna;?^  Who««  speaking  of  a  sinful  W!oinfifii 
holdfic  out  iheJirope  of  salvation  tp  her»  in.thf^eveat 
of  her  being  reg({ncrated.  Great  was  the  surpriset 
at  learning  this  solitary,  cscception  ,to  the  <sen«e..of 
antiquity;  until,  on  consultation  of  the  wdrk  of  tho 
Greek  Father,. he  waa  pereeiVed  ^yidently*;to.be 
spedkin^inot  of  a  baptized,  but  of •  a  Jewiah  Wo^ 
mani.'fWhich  it  is  liere  supposed  iviU  be.^seieivtobtf 
the  nieaning  of  Clement,  oii  a  re£ereno€f«(t<>rtiM 

]>lace.t  •.-  ■  ■-.■*"' 

When  the  language  of  the  father^  is  spoken jtf 
as  uniform  to  the  present  pointy  it  noust  be^  undet> 
stood  with  the  exception  of  their  applying  of  the 
term  *'  Regeneration,"  to  the  renewal  of  the  visiblt 
universe;  conformably  to  the  use  of  the  same  Wosd 
m  Matt.  xix.  28,  as  explained  aboVe«  .And  the  ex- 
planation which  lias  been  given  of  that  text  derives 
considerable  weight  from  the  passages  now  referred 
to,  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers. 

So  incorporated  was  the  doctrine  with  the  creed 
of  the  primitive  Church;  that  when  St*  Austin  in* 
troduced  into  theolog}'  some  doctrines  confessedly 
not  taught  by  the  fathers  who  went  before  him,  fac 
hesitated  to  pursue  them  into  their  consequences, 
in  reference  to  the  present  subject,  and  at  the  ex^ 
pense  of  what  he  must  have  known  to  have  been 
held  always  2uid  CA'ery  where*  U;nder  the  pressure 

*  Stromata,  lib.  ii. 

t  Whf  should  Dr.  Doddridge  have  taken  his  stand  from 
the  middle  of  the  second  century?  Justin,  who  wrote  rather 
before  that  date,  eannot  be  denied  to  have  been  express  to 
the  point)  in  his  Apologya  wttioh,  conaideriDg  the  reputaticm 
of  the  work)  oug^t  to  be  considered,  not  so  much  the  ex-  - 
'  pression  of  the  sense  of  an  individual,  as  of  that  of  the  Church 
tUroiv^h  hirn.  Even  of  the  scanty  remains  of  authors  between 
the  apof'tles  and  Justin,  there  are  not  wanting  expressions  Co 
•  the  same  effect:  and  as  for  any  thing  militating  with  tbe  sen* 
liment,  no  such  matter  has  ever  been  alleged. 

In  iif^  lOnention  which  may.  be  made  of  ihe  aforesaid  work 
of  Dr.  Doddridgei  it  is  not  intfnded  to  deny,  that  there  4* 
therein  much  edifying  matter;  npr  to  lessen  the.  wfigbt  of  it 
OD  any  person's  mind. 
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CB  this^difficulty^he  gUrted  the  singulat  notion,  tikal 

in  baptism,  God  gave  all  grace  efxeept  the  gnace  of 

pelrsevcranod.  *'  * 

Vl^Some  Chrifttian  divines,  findivij^'the  cut^dntof 

totk|oity  to  be  against  them  inthisparttdular,  have 

^ir>up  the  distinction^  that  what  niay  have'  been 

ffft^pier  language  in  the  prior  days  of  the  primitive 

tburch,  is  futt  of  danger  in  the  present;  beicause  of 

the  great  number  of  baptised  infidels^-  add  of  evil 

livei^  among  professing  Christians.  But  there  were 

JIfi  '"Yimes,  in  which  lamentations  were  tibt  made 

CUflsi  the  n^ny;  who  violated  their  baptismal  c^ve* 

Mhti  The  mo$t  remarkable  complaints  oTUiSs  sore, 

relant'to  the  latter  half  of  the  third  century:  and  a 

IMoiirhful  specimen  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the 

Arst  chapter  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  History  of 

Eusebius.  Bot  within  this  tenri,  piety  abounded 

-also:  and  its  interests  were  not  held  to  be  injured 

by  a  continuance  of  the  language^  whicH'hfad  been 

always  applied  to  baptism.  '    i 

In. the  lecture,  the  Catechism  was  considered  as 
waemiivoGally  teaching  the  doctrine  here  itrutitrated. 
But  ft  may  be  proper,  in  further  evidence  of  the 
tense  of  the  Church,  to  cite  other  of  her  institu- 
tions. 

In  the  office  for  the  baptism  of  in&nts,  there  is 
put  up  a  prayer^  **  for  the  sanctifying  of  the  water 
to  the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin:"  after  the  af- 
fusion, tm  congregation  areaddressed  in  the  words 
«^'*  Seeing  now  that  diis  child  is  regenerate  and 
grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ^s  Church:^'  and 
Uianks  are  offered  to  Almighty  God — ^*  that  it  hath 
pleased  him  to  regenerate  this  infant  with  his  Holy 
Sra^it."  The  sentiment  is  also  sustained,  in  the 
office  for  the  baptism  of  adults.  And  in  like  man^ 
ner,  the  office  for  confirmation  recognizes  the  sub- 
jects of  it,  as  having  been  regenerated  in  baptism. 
And  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  the  address  of  the 
minister  is  predicated  on  the  supposition  of  a  state 
of  gi^e,  unless  the  person  addressed  have  fallen 
from  it:  in  which  Cils^,  there  is  an  exhortation  to 
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repentance '  and  a  turning  to  God;,  but  there  is  no 
call  to  regeneration. 

Of  the  Articles,  the  Twenty-fifth  and  the  Twenty* 
seventh  are.  to  the  purpose:  the  former  defining 
$aicra.m$nt9  .to  be-rr"  not  only  badges  or  tokeaa  tt 
Christian  men's  profession,  but  certain  sure  wit^ 
nesses  and  effectual  signs  of  grace:  and  the  latter 
defining  baptism,  not  only  a  sign  of  profession  aiid 
mark  of idiffe^'ence.,  whereby  Christian  men  are  dii* 
cerned'firpm  others  that  are  not  christened;  but.aW> 
a.si^n  of  regeneration  or  new  bii^tji.  whereby,  m  bgr 
an.  instirumentf  they  that  receive  baptism  rightly^ 
are  gx^ftcd  into  the  Church:  the  promise  of  tat 
forgiveness  of  sin,  and  of  our  adoption  to  be  tbe 
sons  0f. God,  are  visibly  signed  and  sealed."  Thit 
this  strong  language  could  not  have  been  exchl^' 
sively  designed  of  adults,  appears  in  the  Articled 
going  on  to  affirm  the  baptism  of  young  children  to 
be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God:  thus  applying  to 
them  all  that  had  gone  before. 

Of  the  Homilies,  there  shall  be  referred  to  only  that 
entitled  "Of  Salvation:"  Part  the  Third.  Thesaad 
Homily,  in  opening  the  important  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation^ uses  the  words  "justified"  and  "  baptized," 
as  synonymous. 

From  the  Common  Prayersi,  also,  one  instance 
shall  suffice.  It  is  in  the  Collect  for  Christmas  day; 
in  which  we  pray  to  God,  that  "  being  made  lus 
children  by  adoption  and  gface,  we  may  daily  be 
renewed  by  his  Holy  Spirit. "  lo  suppose  this,  a 
prayer  for  regeneration,  would  be  contrary  not  only 
to  grammar,  but  to  common  sense.  Such  a  prayer 
would  be  unsuitable,  to  Christian  people;  all  of 
whom  would  be  thus  implied  to  be  in  an  unrCr 
generate  state.  Therefore  the  words  must  be  con- 
strued, as  having  first  a  retrospect  to  grace  receiv- 
ed in  baptism;  and  then,  a  prospective  view  to 
daily  renewal:  agreeably  to  what  is  said-—"  our  in- 
ward man  is  renewed  day  by  day.  "4^ 

•SCor.iv.  16. 
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The  present  subject  is  the  more  important,  as  it 
enters  into  the  grounds  on  which  infant  baptism 
should  be  defended.  Many  who  consider  the  Abra- 
hamick  and  the  Mosaick  covenants  as  involving  spi- 
ritual promises,  and  who  extol  this  as  an  immense 
benefit  to  the  infant  subjects  of  the  ordinance  of 
eircumcision,  are  obliged  by  their  systems  to  con- 
fine the  benefit  to  the  putting  of  them  in  the  way  of 
ibture  conversion  or  regeneration. 

On  this  ground,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  wherein 
die  benefit  cofisisted;  since  uncircutncised  infants 
might  haVe  been  furnished  with  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  with  any  other  probable  mean  of  becom- 
ikig;  in  future  the  objects  of  divine  approbation. 

So,  in  regard  to  baptized  infants;  there  seems,  on 
these  principles,  to  attach  no  benefit  to  the  claim 
Inade  on /their  behalf,  to  the  rite  of  baptism.  For  a 
religious  denier  of  infant  baptism  may  say,  that  his 
ehitdrth  will  have  the  benefit  of  needful  instruc- 
tion, no  less  than  if  he  had  stipulated  to  bestow  it 
on  them,  before  the  Church;  and  that  if,  by  his  in- 
structions or  by  any  other  mean,  their  minds  should 
become  impressed  by  religious  sentiment,  the  door 
of  conversion  is  not  the  less  open  to  them,  because 
of  their  not  having  been  subjected  in  infancy  to  the 
transaction  in  question;  whether  it  be  an  unautho- 
rized ceremony,  or  a  divinely  instituted  rite.  Ac- 
cordingly, whatever  importance  may  be  attached  to 
the  controversy  concerning  infant  baptism,  because 
of  the  authority  on  which  it  is  affirmed  to  rest;  it 
makes  nothing  to  the  other  point,  of  benefit  said  to 
accrue  from  it  to  the  infant. 

But  to  revert  to  the  subject  of  the  Abrahamick 
Cbvenant:  it  may  be  well  to  consider,  whether  the 
promise — *^  I  will  be  a  God  to  thee  and  to  thy  seed 
after  thee,"  can  be  said  to  have  involved  any  spirit- 
oal  benefit;  unless  this  extended  to  the  favour  of 
God' — not  to  be  forfeited  without  a  future  life  of 
sin.  The  promise  is  still  more  inconsistent  with  the 
contoiry  tneory;  when  it  involves  a  saving  grace, 
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of , which  all  arc  not  the  objects:  for  then,  the  brifig- 
ing  of  the  innocent  oflfcs^sts  from  mercy  within  the 
covenant,  has  the  eftect  not  of  benefit,  but  of  being 
tl)e  mean  of  condemnation.  It  may  be  supposed, 
that  if  the  Abrahamick  Covenant  had  fallen  shoxt  of 
what  is  here  contended  for;  we  should  not  read  of 
so  mi\ny  saints  under  the  Old  Testament^  without 
any  notice  of  their  having  become  such  through  the 
medium  of  regeneration  or  conversion.  But  the 
former  word  is  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament;  and 
the  latter  is  never  used,  except  in  reference  to  % 
recovery  from  such  a  state  of  sin,  as  many  hay(e  es*. 
caped  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  life.*  • 

Considerable  prejudice  has  been  raised  agaiast 
the  present  doctrine,  from  its  being  supposed  to 
contradict  a  principle  involved  in  the  whole  econo- 
my of  revelation — that  of  the  hereditary  depravity 
of  human  nature:  especially  as  no  considerate  per* 
son  supposes,  that  in  infant  baptism,  any  moral 
change  is  wrought  on  the  mind  of  the  infant.  It  is 
here  taken  for  granted,  that  all  the  powers  of  the 
human  constitution,  from  the  highest  of  the  inteU 
lect  to  the  ordinary  appetites  serving  the  purpose  of 

*  In  Dr.  Doddiidge's  fourth  sermon  on  Regeneration,  there 
occurs  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  different  use  which  he 
and  others  make  of  the  term  ^*  Regeneration,"  from  what  it 
is  here  conceived  to  denote  in  scripture—an  incipient  inter- 
est in  the  Christian  covenant.  The  instance  is  produced  only 
for  illustration. 

It  lay  in  the  way  of  Dr.  Doddridge  to  show,  that  the  pro- 
phets under  the  Old  Testament  were  commissioned  in  effect 
to  make  the  declaration,  that  no  unregenerate  tinner  should 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  point  is  proved  by  tbt 
recital  of  texts  declaring  the  judgments  of  God  against  im- 
penitent sinners,  and  the  necessity  of  their  conversion. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  texts  which  proves,  that  these  sinners 
may  not  have  been  in  grace  and  fallen  from  it.  Therefore  the 
passages  do  not  all  affect  the  question,  of  the  erroneous 
iise  here  thought  to  be  made  of  the  scriptural  term  under 
consideration:  but  they  show  in  a  strong  point  o(  view,  the 
different  senses  in  which  the  same  is  used;  and  further,  that 
th6  members  of  the  Jeuish  Church  were  not  supposed  to 
need  re  generation,  as  belonging  tojsn  incipient  state  of  grace. 
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our  preservation,  become  either  good  or  evil  in 
their  operations,  according  to  the  objects  on  which 
they  are  exercised,  and  to  the  degree  of  force  with 
which  they  act.  It  is  the  grace  of  God  aloiie>  which 
caa  govern  and  conduct  them  to  their  respective 
ends;  producing  a  morality  of  conduct,  correspond- 
ing with  a  right  state  of  the  affections;  but  not  com- 
municating any  affection  or  any  faculty,  which  was 
not  an  original  endowment  of  our  nature.  In  bap- 
tismy  the  {p'ace  here  referred  to  is  covenanted  to  the 
infant  subject  of  it;  to  be  improved  by  him,  under 
jthr  influence  of  a  religious  education.    Thus  im- 
proving it,  he  continues  what  he  was  made  in  bap- 
Usm— *^  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an 
inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  What  would 
Ik(  a ' filling  away  in  an  adult  subject  of  baptism, 
would  be  the  same  in  him:  and  in  either  case,  there 
is  required  a  renewing  unto  repentance.  We  may 
remark  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  it  agrees 
with  the  metaphor  of  a  new  birth:  for  our  natural 
birth,  on  which  the  metaphor  is  built,  is  not  a  crea- 
tion of  new  properties  or  powers;  but  a  bringing  of 
those  already  existing,  into  a  new  sphere  of  action. 
At  all  events,  the  author  of  these  remarks  gives  a 
caution  against  the  misunderstanding  of  them,  as 
though  there  were  denied  the  hereditary  corruption 
of  human  nature,  or  as  though  there  were  affirmed 
any  holy  affection  or  desire  in  man,  otherwise  than 
through  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit;  efiecting 
what  is  called  *^  The  putting  off  the  old  man  with 
his  deeds;  and  the  putting  on  of  the  new  man,  which 
is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  who 
created  him."* 

Dr.  Doddridge  must  have  had  a  clear  idea  of  the 
distinction  taken  on  this  subject,  by  the  established 
Church  of  his  country;  when,  to  a  passage  of  his 
second  Discourse  on  Regeneration,  he  attached  the 
following  note — ^^  Some  choose  to  call  th^  chang'e 
here  described  renovation,  rather  than:  *  regenera- 
tion:" going  on  to  remark,  *^  that  the  difference  is 

*  Col.  ill.  le. 
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in  name  only."  Still,  there  arise  the  questionfti-- 
Which  use  of  language  is  the  most  scriptural,  and 
-—Whether  the  misapplication  of  language  may  not 
countenance  some  material  errour. 

There  is  not  seldom  taken  another  prejudiced 
view  of  the  present  doctrine;  from  its  being  supii^ 
posed  to  countenance  the  delusion,  that  if  baptized 
infants  are  afterwards  educated  and  continue  in  a 
decorum  of  conduct,  accommodated  to  the  put* 
poses  of  the  present  world,  it  is  sufficient  for  alLthe 
ends  required  by  religion;  without  piety,  and  ivilh* 
out  the  possession  of  those  graces  of  the  wiiiijl^ 
which  are  declared  to  be  the  work  of  the  Holy  fipi^ 
rit,  and  are  the  only  sources  of  what  is  truly  valutr 
ble  in  the  life  and  conversation.  On  the  ground  of 
this  sentiment,  it  is  very  surprizing,  that  aa  op^ 
nion  so  big  with  mischief,  should  confessedly  Iwvc 

firevailed  through  the  ages  of  the  primitive  martyriu 
t  adds  to  the  incongruity  when  we  find,  that  the 
m^yrs  and  other  leading  characters  of  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation,  lived  and  died  in  the  same  opi- 
nion. A  due  investigation  of  it,  in  its  various  rela* 
tions,  iHay  satisfy  any  inquirer,  that  it  is  consistent 
with  the  best  instructions  which  can  be  given  for 
^^  the  worshipping  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth;" 
and  for  ^^  the  bringing  of  every  thought  of  the  heart 
in  subjection  to  Chrbt."  But  it  must  be  confessed, 
not  to  harmonize  with  many  means  which  have 
been  devised,  for  the  resting  of  the  certainty  of  a 
state  of  grace  on  the  recollection  of  a  season  of 
much  animal  sensibility;  which  may  have  altogether 
subsided,  or  else  have  had  alternate  seasons  of  re- 
mission and  of  return;  without  the  conquest  of  pas- 
sion,  or  any  holy  influence  over  the  affections;  but 
be  stiU  looked  back  to,  as  ^^  a  sealing  to  the  day  of 
redemption." 

Together  with  this  opinion,  there  is  another,  as 
was  noticed  in  the  lecture,  to  which  the  doctrine  of 
baptismal  regeneration  must  be  confessed  in  oppo- 
sition. It  is  the  supposing  of  persons  baptized  in 
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i(uicy,  that  they  are  not  within  the  terms  of  the 
rhristian  covenant,  until  a  subsequent  conversioa. 
To  this  also,  every  branch  of  our  ecclesiastical  sy  s- 
un  is  in  opposition*  If  in  consequence  it  be  said 
iiiW  is  indeed  sometimes  the  case-«-that  we  there- 
)fe,d^y  the  ^^qrruption  of  the  human  heart,  or  the 
f«d  of  divine  gntce  for  its  renovation;  or  that  it 
an  be  renewed  by  any  other  mean;  we  reject  the 
^mtatipn,  m)d  deny  it  to  be  a  fair  inference  from 
Of  9y9tent. 

vl%e  wtbor  ought  not  to  be  backward  to  express 
jpi^Miberate  opinion,  that  the  introduction  of  the 
MQnne  above  referred  to— the  indefeasibility  of 
f$ne  has  been  the  cause  of  the  rejection  of  bap* 
snaal  regeneration  from  so  many  systems  of  theo- 
igy.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  be  takes  occasion 
>  4tate  the  following  facts. 

First:  The  testimony  of  the  primitive  Church  is 
nequivocally  in  favour  of  it.  The  endeavours  to  es- 
iblish  exceptions  have  been  so  feeble;  and  the  ac- 
(Hinting  for  it  by  the  hypothesis  of  there  having 
ecn  rarely  instances  of  apostacy  in  the  primitive 
raes,  is  so  contrary  to  historick  records;  that  the 
oaition  has  been  laid  down  in  terms  of  universality. 

Secondly:  Although  in  the  Roman  Catholick 
'hurch,  before  the  reformation,  a  proportion  of  her 
ivines  held  doctrines,  which  are  here  confessed  to 
e  hostile  in  consequence  to  the  present  doctrine, 
et  this  was  never  questioned.  Such  was  the  deep 
D]vession  made  by  the  primitive  faith,  that  it  con^* 
9ued  to  operate  in  favour  of  the  present  subject; 
Ml  continues  to  operate  in  the  Latin  and  in  all  the 
rreek  Churches,  to  the  present  day.  - 

Thirdly:  At  the  reformation,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
iid,  and  all  the  Lutheran  Churches  received  thi^ 
octrine;  and  continue  to  profess  it,  in  the  most 
nqualified  language. 

Fourthly:  The  same  language  was  adopted  by 
ther  Protestant  Churches,  in  their  formularies,  and 
1  the  writings  of  their  most  celebrated  divines^; 
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until  there  became  current  among  them  the  opinion 
<rf  the  indefectibility  of  grace. 

Fifthly:  After  this  had  found  a  place  in  publick 
formularies;  regeneration,  as  a  subject  detached 
from  baptism,  obtained  the  same  distinction.  Thcjr 
"are  here  supposed  to  be  novelties,  which  had  never 
Entered  into  any  publick  confession,  until  some 
time  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Sixth:  The  opponents  of  the  doctrine  maifitun- 
ed,  confess  that  it  applies  to  some  subjects  of  infont 
baptism^.  To  this  concession,  so  little  harmonizing 
•with  the  principle  of  their  theory,  they  arc  ajipftrefit- 
ly  induced  by  instances  occurring  of  personif  of  As* 
tinguished  piety;  who  have  testined,  that  they  %lrMe 
not  conscious  of  its  having  been  begun  at  any  par* 
ticular  time  or  in  any  particular  manner  or  of  there 
having  been  any  period,  in  which — whatever  may 
have  been  the  infirmities  of  their  nature — ^they  were 
not  sensible  of  delight  in  the  laws  of  Ood^  and  a 
sincere  desire  to  serve  him.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, why  the  concession  to  the  cases  of  some  bap- 
tized in  infancy,  may  not  be  extended  to  all;  pro- 
vided the  said  opinion  of  indefectability  be  out  of 
•view:  unless  indeed  regeneration  be  contemplated 
as  a  species  of  mechanical  operation,  on  a  being 
without  ideas,  and  incapable  of  the  exercise  of  the 
intellectual  facultv.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  this  is 
the  notion  of  some  persons,  from  the  loose  manner 
in  which  they  speak  or  write  on  the  subject.  But 
every  such  sentiment  is  brought  in,  merely  to  aid  a 
system  of  opinions,  which  would  not  otherwise 
hang  together;  and  can  produce  no  authority  from 
the  Scriptures,  in  its  support. 

*  Dr.  Doddridge  in  particular,  is  express  to  this  pointf  in 
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DISSERTATION  II. 

OF    THE    CATHOLICK   CHURCH.* 


ftcniarkt  on   Catholick    Commuiiion.— Role  of  Vincent*.^ 
A  Pask&age  in  Irenaeus-^Unity  Of  the  Church.— Alleg^ed 

J.  HE  object  of  this  dissertatioiii  is  to  show  and  to 
idcnd  more  particularly  that  in  the  lecture,  the 
lenie  in  which  the  Episcopal  Church  understands 
this  Article  of  the  Creed. 

Long*  before  the  introduction  of  the  term  ^*  Ca- 
tholick" into  the  creed  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and 
the  later  introduction  of  it  into  that  of  the  West,  it 
WBS  used  to  distinguish  between  any  particular 
Church-— «s  that  of  Kome,  or  of  Alexandria,  or  of 
\ntioch;  and  the  whole  body  of  professing  Chris- 
tians throughout  the  world:  agreeably  to  a  property 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  that  it  was  to  be 
Mtablished  in  all  nations,  and  not  to  be  appropriated 
to  a  single  people,  like  the  economy  of  the  Jews. 
It  is  precisely  the  sense,  in  which  the  Epistle  of  St. 
lames,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  are  called 
^Catholick;"  to  distinguish  them,  in  that  particu- 
lar, from  those  of  St.  Paul:  each  of  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  a  Church  in  a  single  district. 

When  heresies  arose,  the  tenets  of  each  sect  were 
■OTel  to  the  Church  settled  over  the  face  of  Chris- 
tendom;  and  it  became  natural  to  perceive  a  line 
of  distinction  between  these,  and  the  totality  of  the 
professing  body,  in  different  places.  In  this  sense, 
the  term  is  used,  so  early  as  by  St.  Ignatius  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Smyrna;  and  by  the  same 
Church,  in  their  narrative  of  the  martyrdom  of  their 
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bishop  Polycarp,  preserved  in  the  History  of  Eute- 
bius. 

When  the  Church  of  England,  at  the  Reforma* 
tion,  retained  the  term;  she  evidently  understood 
it  in  one  or  both  oP  the  senses  here  stated.  If  her 
language  be  limited  to  the  former  sense;  it  means 
no  more,  than  that  there  are  divers  Churches 
throughout  the  world;  constituting  one  general 
Chiireh,  united  in  all  the  essential  Articles  of  the 
Christian  faith:  and  this  she  mav  affirm,  consist- 
ently  with  her  opinion,  that  some  of  the  Churches 
have  made  indefensible  additions  to  those  essen- 
tials. If  her  language  be  taken  as  extending  to  the 
latter  sense  laid  down,  it  will  amount  to  this,  that 
she  impliedly  disclaims  communion  with  all  those 
Chorches,  which  obtrude  doctrines  striking  at  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Christianity.  When  Ig- 
natius wrote,  there  was  a  sect  of  whom  he  speaks 
with  censure  in  many  places  of  his  Epistles,  beeause 
of  their  denying  that  Jesus  Christ  was  come  in  the 
flesh.  He  certamly  considered  these,  as  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  Christian  Church:  and  wherever  any 
dogma,  like  that  here  in  view,  does  away  the  es- 
sence, while  it  shelters  itself  under  the  name  of 
Christianity,  the  use  of  the  Article  in  this  Church 
rejects  the  maintainers  of  it  from  the  being  consi- 
dered  as  of  the  body  of  professing  Christians. 

It  is  in  a  very  diiferent  sense  from  this,  that  the 
expression  is  used  by  the  Roman  Church;  who  calls 
herself — agreeably  to  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  the 
fifth — "  The  mother  and  mistress  of  all  other 
Churches."  On  what  ground  can  she  be  called 
Ibeir  mother?  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
was  written  about  twenty-five  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  apostolick  preaching.  There  are  no 
documents  to  show,  that  before  the  writing  of  die 
epistle,  any  apostle  had  preached  at  Rome:  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Churches  existed  in 
sundry  cities  of  Asia,  before  any  Church  could 
have  been  formed  in  the  capitol  of  the  empire;  al- 
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ugh  at  the  time  of  writiog  the  epistle,  the  said 
^  contained  Christians,  *^  whose  faith  was  spoken 
hroughout  the  world."^  Had  such  a  claim  been 
up  by  the  Church  of  Jerusalem;  she  might  have 
nd  a  more  specious  plea  for  it,  in  the  saying  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians — ^^  What,  went  the 
pel  out  from  you,  or  came  it  to  you?"t  But 
h  this  title,  and  the  other  of  mistress  of  all  other 
irches,  are  assumptions  absolutely  unknown  to 
q«ity. 

Ls  to  the  necessi^  lying  on  every  Church,  to  be 
ommunion  with  the  Church  of  Rome;  however 
1  the  fathers  upheld  the  importance  of  Chris- 
communion,  they  considered  the  obligation  as 
ing  on  the  Churches  in  common;  without  re- 
ing  to  any  one  Church,  as  being  a  standard  for 
he  others.  Doubtless,  wherever  there  is  a  sever- 
e  in  this  matter,  between  any  two  Churches,  pos- 
ing the  essentials  of  such  bodies;  there  must  be 
sfect  of  charity,  or  else  some  errour  or  some 
:tice,  in  one  or  each  of  them,  not  to  be  consent- 

0  with  a  good  conscience.  It  is  here  thought 
cient  to  demonstrate  the  novelty  of  the  Roman 
B,  to  read  what  the  ancient  writers  say,  on  the 
ject  of  Church  Communion:  for  they  refute  it, 
by  express  denial,  but  by  their  being  evidently 
iformed,  that  any  such  claim  existed.  The 
lion  shall  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  a  single 
cr — Vincent  of  Lerins,  who  wrote  in  the  begin- 

1  of  the  fifth  century,  and  ranks  as  a  saint  in  the 
nan  Martyrology.  Certainly  this  sensible  au- 
'  could  not  have  known  any  thing  of  a  test  of 
odoxy,  in  an  agreement  with  the  Church  of 
le  in  particular;  since,  in  opposition  to  here- 
sy he  insists  all  along  on  another  test — that  of 
lement  with  the  Church  in  general,  in  what 
been  held  always  and  every  where.  His  silence 
o  the  other  speaks  more  decisively  against  it, 

^  Rom.  i«  8.        1 1  Cor.  xlv.  36. 
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thati  any  thing  he  could  have  written:  For  this 
would  ut  Itast  have  implied,  that  the  contrary  opi- 
nion \vas  in  circulation.  It  is  here  supposed,  that 
no  well  infonned  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, or  of  this  Church,  would  object  to  VinbenlH 
test  of  Catholicism;  it  being  understood,  thA 
there  are  to  beex'cluded  all  doctrines,  which,  how* 
ever  generally  acknowledged  at  any  periods  since 
his  time;  can-  show  no  evidence  of  their  haying 
been  acknowledged  within  the  limits  of  th6  t&me  to 
whieh  he  referred.  To  go  no  further  than  th^  doc- 
trine contradicted  in  this  dissertation — ^that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome's  being  the  mother  and  the  inis- 
tress  of  all  other  Churches:  it  is  a  palpable  breadi 
of  Vincent's  rule  of  Catholicism;  there  being  no 
documents  to  show,  that  such  titles  were  assumed) 
or  the  prerogatives  implied  in  -them  exercised,  in 
or  before  the  time  of  Vincent. 

The  author  is  aware^  that  in  opposition  to  what 
has  been  now  affirmed,  a  passage  has  been  alleged' 
from  a  translation  in  barbarotis  Latin,  of  a  Greek 
work  not  extant;  but  composed  by  a  pious  and 
learned  father  of  the  Church — St.  Irenasiis,  who 
wrote  in  the  end  of  the  second  century.  Although  a 
native  of  the  east,  he  resided  in  Lyons,  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  Roman  empire.  There  sprung  up 
at  Rome,  and  extended  itself  far  and  wide,  the 
heresie  of  the  Valentinians;  who,  among  other 
blasphemies,  denied  that  the  world  was  created  by 
a  wise  and  good  being.  The  father,  in  refuting 
their  errours,  opposed  to  them  the  authority  <h 
scripture.  But  further,  as  they  made  light  of  scrip- 
ture, and  confronted  it  by  tradition;  he  called 
their  attention  from  pretended  tradition  of  their 
own,  to  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  founded  by 
apostles,  and  more  likely  to  be  a  faithful  witness  of 
the  truth,  than  a  modem  sect  which  had  started  up 
within  her  bosom.  The  argument  rests  on  obvious 
principles  of  moral  evidence. 

This  is  the  connexion,  and  this  is  supposed  to  be 
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the  sense  of  the  passage  in  Irenseus:  which,  so  far 
as  the  wretched  translation  will  afford  light,  is  as 
follows — '^  Tq  this  Church,  there  is  a  necessity 
tfaatevery  Church  roundabout  should  resort,  be- 
cause pf  its  niore  powerful  principality,  in  which 
the  apostolical  tradition  hath  been  always  preserv- 
ed."* . 

W^hatever  may  be  held  concerning  the  possi- 
biUty^i  that,  aoy  body  of  men  in  succession  may 
gradiUlly  swerve  from  the  opinions  and  the  prac- 
tipts  crf'.^bfiir  predecessors;  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
dMjt  iQ..tlie  age  of  Irenaeus,  the  ancient  faith  was 
more  li|(ely  to  be  found  in  a  Church  so  conspicuous 
a^itbat  of  Rome,  than  among  an  upstart  sect.  It 
camiot;  however  but  be  perceived,  that  the  present 
civil 'u$e  of  the  word  ^^  Principality"  may  lead  to  a 
wrong  idea.  The  word  "Chiefty,"  if  the  use  of  it 
were  permitted,  would  better  convey  the  sense 
to. an  English,  or  an  Anglo-American  em*:  and  the 
Latin  word  rendered  ^^  more  powerful"  will  as  well 
bear  the  translation — ^^more  influential,"  or  ^^  of 
greater  strength  and  authority." 

Some  Roman  Catholick  authors  have  taken  the 
liberty,,  to.  change  **  round  about,"  into  "  every 
where: "t  and  this,  with  the  varying  of  the  transla- 
tioji  of  another  Latin  word  from  *^  resort"  to 
'^  agree,"  j:  has  shifted  the  aspect  of  the  whole  pas- 
sage. But  other  authors  of  the  $an:ie  communion, 
have  not  condescended  to  this  expedient.  The 
candid  Dupin,  in  giving  an  abstract  of  the  work  of 
Irenaeus,  takes  no  notice  of  the  passage  in  question: 
which  shows,  how. far  that  historian  was  from  con* 
sidering  it  to  tlie  purpose^ .  for  which  it  has  been  so 
often  quoted.  Fleury  notices  the  passage;  but  not 
with  impartiality:  for  he  omits  the  restrictive  word 
"  round  about;"  which  would  have  shown,  that  the 
father,  in  speakin?  of  the  sanction  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  challenged  a  weight  to  it  not  vvith  all  the 

■ 
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Churches  of  Christendom,  but  with  those  in  the 
west,  which  had  a  more  immediate  connexion  with 
that  Church.  He  might  consistently  have  challenge 
ed  the  same  weight,  in  favour  of  the  Church  of 
Antioch,  or  of  that  of  Alexandria,  in  their  respee* 
tive  vicinities.* 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Irenasus,  whose  ad* 
thority,  through  the  medium  of  a  translation,* has 
been  brought  to  establish  the  faith  of  a  particular 
Church  as  the  standard  of  Christendom j  i^- the  hU 
shop  who,  so  much  to  his  honour,  reproved  the 
bishop  of  the  same  Church,  for  his  arbittarf  anrit 
violent  conduct  towards  the  Asiatick  Churches,  on 
the  question  of  the  time  of  celebrating  Easten  III 
the  reproof,  there  is  nothing  that  bespeaks  the  doft«^ 
sciousness  of  addressing  the  bishop  of  a  dominant 
Church. 

The  present  subject  has  been  purposely  discUs- 
sed,  without  a  reference  to  the  asserted  supremacy 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome;  which  will  come  more  ptt^ 
perly  under  notice,  in  a  dissertation  attached  to 
another  lecture.  That  the  Church  of  Rome  will 
continue  pure,  although  her  bishop  should  swerve 
from  the  faith,  must  of  course  be  maintained ^y  all 
those  Roman  CathoHcks,  who  acknowledge'  the 
temporary  apostacy  of  pope  Liberiusin  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century.  Fleury  and  Dupin  are  ex- 
plicit to  this*  point. 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  other  side,  on  the  sup- 
posed difficulty  among  Protestants,  to  establish  on 
their  principles  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
But  no  such  difficulty  is'  found.  On  thb  side  it  is 
conceded,  that  the  Churches  are  spoken  of  as  one 
in  some  places  of  the  New  Testament,  as  Eph.  i. 
22.,  iii.  10.,  V.  24, 25.  27,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  it 

•  In  quoting  Fleury  ai^  Dupin,  the  editions  referred  to  are, 
of  the  former,  the  quarto  edition  of  1727;  and  of  the  latter, 
the  folio  of  1733:  both  of  them  being  translations  from  the 
French;  but  nerer  charged  with  untaithfulness,  so  far  as  is 
here  known. 
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liconceded,  that  the  body^  thus  one  in  a  certain  re- 
^ct,  is  plural  in  another:  as  in  Acts,  ix.  31.  xr. 
41*,  cc vi*  5,  &Ck  Now  that  unity,  as  it  regards  the  es- 
stiiftials  of  the  faith  and  the  Sacraments,  may  subsist 
nith  plurality  of  discipline,  each  having  a  gfovem- 
ntent  within  itself;  is  evident  from  the  consideration, 
that  after  the  withdrawing  of  the  apostolick  govern- 
ment by  death,  the  di&rent  Churches  retained 
dKir  independency  on  any  centre  of  unity  vested  in 
4  particular  Church,  during  some  centuries*  Or 
if  this  should  be  denied— ^Ithough^acknowledged 
by  some  writers  of  the  Roman  Catholick  commu- 
mon  and  evident  on  the  face  of  history — the  senti- 
Bient  may  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  Jew- 
ish Church,  which,  although  at  present  in  a  state  of 
rejection,  are  not  finally  cut  off  from  being  the  peo- 
ple ci  God.  Now  that  this  body,  extended  as  they 
are  over  the  earth,  and  acting  in  its  various  coun- 
tries in  a  state  of  independence  on  one  another,  in 
respect  to  any  common  discipline,  are  yet  contem- 
plated as  one  both  by  the  New  Testament  and  by 
preceding  prophecy,  may  be  seen  in  St.  Paul's 
reasoning  concerning  their  jail  and  their  recovery, 
in  the  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  In  like  manner,  the  Church 
throughout  the  world  is  one,  in  agreement  as  to 
what  essentially  constitutes  its  members  Christian: 
bat  it  is  diverse,  according  to  the  sites  of  its  vari- 
ous component  Churches;  which  owe  to  one  ano- 
ther the  exercise  of  charity,  and  a  common  Catho- 
lick communion;  except  so  far  as  the  latter  may  be 
prevented  on  the  part  of  any  Church,  by  any  other's 
engrafting  of  grievous  errour  on  their  common 
stalk  of  Christianity. 

But  this  view  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  will  not 
come  up  to  the  conceptions  of  those,  who  think,  that 
it  must  hav^  needs  been  designed  by  the  Divine 
Author  of  our  religion,  to  make  the  provision  of  a 
living  and  infallible  judge  in  matters  of  faith,  to 
continue  through  all  times  to  come.  It  would  carry 
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the  author  beyond  his  limits^  were  he  to  enter 
the.  proofi  that  the  Scriptures  were  contemplated 
from  the  beginniiig.  as  the  rule  of  faith.  This,*  haw^ 
ever,  wUl  l>e  briefly  attenddd  to  in  another  disserto- 
tlon.  At  present^  the.  subject  shaM  be  limited  lo^tbc 
position^  tliat  there  arise  insuperable  objections  to 
the  affirmed  infallibility^  in.  the  manifest  want  of 
agreement  of  its  advocateSi.  as  to  the  seat  of  itsrer 
sidence;  and  in  the  circumstance,  that  of.  the  the^N? 
rics  inveutied  for  the  purpose,  each  caMsfor  tlit).aid 
of  another;  30  that  to  bonstirtute  among  them  the  in- 
fallibility in  question,  the  different  parts  meet  as  in  a 
circle.  -  _•    • 

One  of  the  theories,  lodges  the  questioned  tnfalli* 
bility  in  the  succession  of  bishops  in  the  Roman 
chair:  and  this  they,  are  supposed  to  have  inherited 
from  St,  Peter,  whom  St.,  Paul  **  ivithstood  to  the 
face  because  he  was  to.  be.  blamed,"^  in  a  matter 
in  which  Christian  verity  was  concerned.  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  papal  infallibility  is  the  only 
scheme,  which  can  answer  the  purposes  of  those 
who  demand  a  living  judge;  because  there  alone 
can  such  a  resource  be  found,  to  be  repaired  to  at 
alltin^s.  This  opinion,  however,  is  here  supposedto 
be  generally,  at  the  present  period,  abandoned  by 
all  intelligent  subjects  of  the  see  of  Rome;  however 
violently  it  may  have  been  stickled  for  in  sometimes 
and  places.  In  short  the  errours  of  some  popes  have 
been  too  glaring  to  admit  a  veil.  In  the  instance  of 
Liberius  in  the  fourth  century,  there  was  a  deposit 
tion  for  heresy.  In  the  seventh  century,  Honorius 
another  bishop  of  Rome,  was  censured  for  the  same.f 
And  in  the  fourteenth  century,  John  the  twenty- 
second  adopted  and  propagated  a  tenet  deemed 

•Gal.  ii.  II. 

t  The  condemnation  of  Hnnorius,  was  by  the  sixth  of  the 
councils  called  general  Both  Fleury  and  Dupin  acknoir- 
ledge  the  fact;  and  the  latter  defends  the  acta  of  the  obuncS 
at  large,  against  Baronius:  contending,  that  the  charge  was 
true,anU  that  the  Pope  was  properly  denominated  a  heretipic; 
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ticiEit;  which  howcfvet  he  ret  A^tfed^t  is  iaid'ii-- 
ifft<*».mdmefrts  before* hi«dfe«H^^i  ^^  -^  i !  •  /  i^ 
^^fecordinglf;  it  is  hot  's?urprl:ii/«Pto  find  'Ihfiriti^ 
tdlify  lasted  on  tlve  gr€)Utid'^^thd^  d^CMtotisIof^^ 
gimerill  council^  in  xdnjurftefid^IWi^  Iphe  Poplirdft 
t^2r*heiad.  Here  dbc^rigev^fal^'diffibbltieB:  $uch 
lUi-the^Wi/bisi^tenc^  oiPth^  Chtmihior'dii^  hiilidred 
yicura'Vi^iUiout  k:ouncilsLi^^4lielr  ^llbing  tilled  by  ^em.*- 
pitbixd  and  TicU  by  pop6s,  antfi-^^fdldr  rndepeQ^ncic 
Qt^  the  lat^f,  for)  tbe<  HaiMfticfty t)9  t}teii»  klecrdesu  )ir>\ 

But  the  ground  of  general  councils  is  thoagfitito 
bt  ktt^g^^ned^  by  the  prop  dP  die  •  acceptftnci  of 
rfitir  d^Cfree^  by  the  individual^  GtMif6he8;>avK]bthis 
itf  here  supposed  to  be  the^ehtimeitt  of  the  most 
Mioderateof  the  advocates  of ttfile  Reman  s»e.  ^.'|^he 
^ylmis  restilt^  woutd^seem  tobeifhe' imeffioieiicy 
6C-the  determinations,  ini*egard  toTaH'the  Churches 
by^'^hich  the  asfsent  Is  Withheld^  and  in  that  case, 
l^hut  clafin,  in  tKe'light  of  conditidrts  of  communion, 
teVe  aUthe  decrees  of  tbetoiincils  called  general, 
cm-  dll  the  tiumerous  Churches  of  the  Easty^'ever 
since  their  se[^ration?  But  here,  to  make  good  the 
idVecAy,  another  principle*  iS: brought  in,  thus  com- 
pfeting  the  circle  at  the  point  'in  which  it  began — 
The  limiting  of  the  necessary  fek^ptance,  to^the 
Churches  in  union  with  the  bhhop  of  Ronie;'  it  is 
thus,  that  the  three  schenies,  although  they  have 
their  several  partisans,  are  mdadeto  constitute  toge- 
ther a  ground  of  infallibility;  while  each  of  them, 
resting  on  its  peculiar  merits,  is  perceived  to  be  in- 
sufficient. 

Even  when  they  are  taken  together,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  they  clothe  with  authority  the  decrees  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  as  they  respect  the  countries 
of  France  and  Hungary;  wherein  they  have  not  been 
ratified  to  the  present  day. 

There  is  not  here  unknown,  the  distinction  taken 
between  the  decrees  relating  to  doctrine,  and 
those  relating  to  discipline;  the  former  of  which 
were  declared  in  France  to  establish  points,  which 
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the  Church  of  that  country  had.  always  held.  StUli 
they  had  rested  and:now  remain  on  different  grouiid 
thanthat  of  the  decrees  of  Trent,  or  any  other  ge- 
fieral  council.  Besides,  this  distinguishing  t;>^tweeii 
doctrine  arid  cU^oiplirte,  is  tkoi  so  easy  as  is  by  some 
supposed*  Omoi  the.ofagections  in  France) to  the 
adoption  of  the  decrees,  waa  their  being  made  der 
pendeilt  on  the  cCfofirmation  of  the  Popeyf  and  the 
savii!^  of  the  au^iority  of  the  papal  see-  In  these 
particulars,  thei:er  weff^  Avidentl^y  do<:t|ine  and  disr 
cipline  united*;    <:  <  =  i.  .^rf  •  ,;        { 

From  all  this;  there  is  ^;iU  a  retreat  in  the  docf 
tiin^  of  tradition;  whkh  Is  isupposed  to  Jiave  brouriit 
down  the  truths  of  Christianity,  through  the  £pi»> 
copal,  successioki.  Qf  this,  it  is  proposed  to  treat  It 
a  subsecjuent  dissertation.  Only  let  it  be  i^markeid^ 
how  entu'ely  on  this  ground,  infallibility  would  bcr 
come  lost  in  the  known  discrepancy  of  opinion; 
were  it  not,  that  the  possession  of  the  gift  is  sup* 
posed  to  be  confined  to  those,  who  are  united  to 
the  Roman  chair — that  chair,  in  which  errour  has 
been  confessedly  sometimes  seated.  As  oneness 
was  brought  round  through  the  circle  of  general 
councils  and  general  consent,  to  the  point  of  the 
papacy;  so  in&llibility  comes  round  to  the  samcr, 
through  another  circle — ^that  of  tradition. 

*  SetiioD  XXV.  Chapter  23. 


DISSERTATION  III. 

OP    "  THB    FORGIVENESS    OF    SIN.'** 

don  I.— Auricular  Confession.— -Texts  against  it.— 
Bthers  against  it. — Origin  of  the  Practice.— Silence  of  the 
ithers.— Bad  Consequences.— -Section  II  —Assurance.— 
tats  inisunderatood.«-Text8  against  it.— Objections  to 
m  Oottrine. 

9£  object  of  this  dissertation,  is  twofold;  to  en- 
te.on  what  has  been  said  in  the  lecture;  first,  on  the 
|ect  of  auricular  confession;  and  secondly,  on  what 
leld  by  some  Protestants,  in  relation  to  inward 
iranoe. 


SECTION  I. 
OF  AURICULAR  CONFESSION. 

p  the  lecture,  remarks  were  made  on  the  power  to 
lit  or  to  retain  sins,  as  given  in  John  xx.  23.  The 
ar  passages  quoted  in  favour  of  auricular  confession. 
Acts  xix.  18,  and  James  v.  16.  In  the  former  it  is 
irded,  that  on  St.  Paul's  first  preaching  and  perform- 
[>f  miraculous  works  in  Corinth,  *  ^  many  that  believed 
le  and  confessed  and  showed  their  deeds."  It  means 
Dore,  than  that  their  application  to  the  apostles  to  be 
rived  to  Christian  communion,  was  accompanied 
in  acknowledgment  of  their  former  vicious  courses; 
atter  not  uncommon  in  every  Protestant  commu- 
I,  at  the  present  day.  But  that  a  special  confession 
ill  past  miscarriages  was  not  a  prerequisite  of  ini- 
on  into  the  Church  by  baptism,  may  be  presumed 
n  the  many  places,  in  which  it  might  otherwise 
e  been  expected  to  appear — as  in  the  baptism  of  the 

♦  See  Lecture  II. 
eg 
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eunuch— -in  that  of  Cornelius  and  his  houseb 
— in  that  of  Jairus  and  his  household. 

The  other  passage  is — "  Confess  your  sins 
another.'*  It  is  not — to  a  priest,  as  having  an 
tative  and  judicial  tribunal;  but  to  one  anothei 
ing  with  candour,  in  opposition  to  the  palliatinj 
tify ing  of  w  hat  was  faulty  in  their  respective  chs 
For  that  the  passage  ivent  beyond  this,  to  a  di 
of  the  movements  of  the  mind,  does  not  appa 

On  the  present  subject,  the  works  of  tl 
fathers  have  received  a  similar  treatment  with 
Scriptures:  that  is,  the  absolute  duty  of  conic 
Grod,  and  the  occasional  use  of  opening  the 
the  ministers  of  his  word,  has  been  confounc 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  the  latter,  as  a  o 
of  divine  pardon.  Thus,  Tertullian  is  introduc 
the  purpose;  because  in  his  treatise  conceit 
tience,  among  many  animated  exhortations  to 
fallen  from  the  peace  of  the  Church,  hecouns 
to  implore,  on  bended  knees,  the  prayers  of  tl 
by  ters,  and  of  all  others  who  were  dear  to  God. 
and  Origen  are  quoted  to  the  same  effect,  and 
lar  occasion  given.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  v 
easy  to  bring  passages  from  the  fathers — ^fi 
Chrysostom  in  particular,  in  various  passage 
works— prescribing  confession  to  God  in  sudi 
to  show,  that  they  thought  no  other  necessu 
pardon  of  sin.  Even  in  the  legitimate  releasi 
Church  censures;  there  are  sundry  fathers  w1i 
tain,  that  the  act  of  the  minister  is  not  judicial, 
claratory. 

The  doctrine  of  auricular  confession  origi 
the  following  manner.  After  the  lapse  of  sothi 
ries,  sins  of  a  publickand  glaring  character  v 
knowledged  openly  before  the  Church:  and  tt 
tice,  with  the  advantage  which  it  was  thought 
sess  of  securing  the  prayers  of  the  clergy  and  c 
faithful,  drew  after  it  the  unveiling  of  transgr 
which  could  be  knQwn  only  to  the  parlies;  t 
fessed  by  them  voluotarily,  and  not  drawn  fro 
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on  the  ground  of  duty-  The  inconvenience  was  per- 
ceived, in  its  bringing  forward  of  some  facts,  which  in- 
<luced  great  scandal  on  religion:  of  which  a  signal 
instance  is  on  record,  as  happening  in  Constantinople, 
under  the  episcopacy  of  Nectarius.  In  consequence  of 
this,  he  abolished  publick  confession  within  his  diocese. 
Out  of  the  ashes  of  that  practice,  arose  the  other  of 
private  confession,  as  a  general  duty:  but  it  grew  by 
degrees;  and  was  not  enjoined  by  any  of  the  councils 
called  **  general,"  until  that  of  the  Lateran,  in  the 
thirteenth  century.^  Even  then  it  rested  as  a  matter 
of  discipline;  and  was  not  affirmed  as  of  divine  com- 
mandment, until  so  declared  by  the  council  of  Trent* 
It  would  be  easy  to  recite  from  ancient  fathers,  ex- 
hortations  to  repentance  under  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances; and  expressed  in  such  forms,  as  show  that  they 
are  materially  defective;  if  auricular  confession,  so 
evidently  wanting  in  them,  were  thought  universally 
f  4uty.  There  shall  be  given  the  instance  of  the  Ro- 
man Clement — undoubtedly  the  person  referred  to  in 
Philtpp.  iv.  3,  as  having  '*  his  name  written  in  the 
book  of  life.''  In  his  admirable  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, written  for  the  express  purpose  of  reclaiming 
them  from  a  schism;  afler  having  set  before  them  the 
beinousness  of  their  ofience,  he  exhorts  themf  to  beg 
God's  forgiveness;  enlarging  on  the  sentiment,  without 
any  intimation  of  a  preparatory  step  of  auricular  con- 
^^ion.  This,  if  required,  might  also  have  been  per- 
tinently introduced  in  another  place,}  where  he  admo- 
nishes those  who  had  laid  the  first  foundation  ot  the 
achism,  to  submit  themselves  to  their  presbyters;  and 
to  be  instructed  to  repentance,  bending  the  knees  of 
their  hearts.  It  may  be  alleged,  that  confession  was 
an  appendage  to  the  repentance,  to  which  they  were 
to  be  instructed.  But  this  is  the  matter  in  question; 
and  it  is  contended,  that  the  general  requbition  of  such 
a  condition  would  naturally  have  introduced  the  men- 
tion of  it  in  this  place.  The  Corinthians,  it  is  true,  in 

•Canon  3K  t  Chap.  11.  t  Chap.  Ivii. 
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the  very  return  from  their  schism,  must  have  ackm 
ledged  their  fault  therein.  But  it  is  easy  to  percc 
the  difference  between  this,  and  the  disclosure  of 
heart  implied  in  the  subject  under  consideration. 

The  same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  seo 
Epistle  of  St.  Clement;  if  it  be  indeed  his,  and 
rather,  as  some  think,  erroneously  ascribed  to  h 
although  confessedly  very  ancient.  Be  this  as  it  n 
we  have  there  an  earnest  exhortation  to  repentai 
without  a  word  concerning  the  necessity  of  confess 
to  a  minister. 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  confine  to  the  first  d 
centuries,  what  is  here  affirmed  of  the  sense  of 
fathers.  llTiose  of  the  fourth  century,  were  cqii 
strangers  to  the  doctrine  in  question.  Especial  sjt 
should  be  laid  on  the,  evidences  of  this,  found  in 
writings  of  St.  Chrysostome;  who,  succeeding  ^ 
tarius  in  the  see  of  Constantinople,  may  be  expecte 
have  spoken  with  a  reference  to  the  lately  abrbgs 
confession  in  publick;  but  not  without  regard  %Q 
private  confession,  had  there  been  any  such.  Hov 
he  was  from  this,  may  be  perceived  in  the  follov 
extract  from  his  thirty-first  homily  on  the  epistle  tc 
Hebrews — "  He  who  hath  siiined,  is  certainly  an 
ject  of  mercy  and  clemency.  But  as  for  you  whc 
not  persuaded  of  this,  how  do  you  suppose  it  pose 
that  you  should  obtain  mercy?  Why  do  you  bear  y< 
self  with  so  much  confidence?  Let  us  be  persus 
that  we  have  sinned.  Let  us  say  it,  not  only  with 
tongue,  but  also  in  mind  and  thought.  Let  us  not  < 
say  that  we  are  sinners,  but  review  our  sins,  num 
ing  them  especially  and  one  by  one.  I  do  not  sa 
you,  that  you  are  to  make  an  ostentatious  displa 
them,  but  that  you  should  obey  the  prophet  say 
confess  your  way  unto  the  Lord.  To  God,  to  the  ju< 
confess  your  sins,  praying,  if  not  with  tongue,  at  I 
with  the  memory;  and  so  pray  that  he  may  have  m( 
on  you.'' 

There  might  be  made  numerous  quotations  f 
the  same  fattier,  to  the  same  effect.  But  they  are 
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.less  necessary,  as  the  fact  of  their  being  found  in  his 
works  is  explicitly  acknowledged  by  Dupin;  who  ac- 
counts for  it  by  the  supposition,  that  very  small  offences, 
and  such  as  need  no  confession  are  intended.  But  how 
does  this  consist  with  the  above  quoted  passage;  in 
which  is  enjoined  the  revolving  of  tnem  specially  and 
one  by  one  in  the  mind,  in  order  that  they  niay  be  con- 
fessed whh  the  same  minuteness  to  the  Lord?  Much 
more;  how  does  it  consist  with  passages  referred  to  by 
Dupin  himself,  in  which  Chrysostome  sj^aks  of  the 
confession  exacted,  as  what  should  be  accompanied 
by  tears,  by  alms,  by  humility,  by  prayer,  and  by  other 
like  remedies? 

The  historian  also  departs  from  his  usual  accuracy; 
when,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  supposition,  that 
private  confession  to  God  is  opposed  to  the  lately  abo- 
lished publick  confession  before  the  Church,  he  inti- 
mates, that  the  places  in  question  are  in  homilies 
delivered  in  Antif  )ch,  while  the  preacher  was  a  priest 
in  that  Church;  and  before  his  succeeding  of  Nectarius, 
as  bishop  of  Constantinople.  The  passage  above  given 
fix>m  the  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
comes  not  under  that  description.  Besides,  the  fact  of 
the  abrogation  of  publick  confession  in  the  latter  city, 
may  have  been  prior  to  the  delivery  of  the  homilies  in 
the  former;  and  if  so,  could  not  but  have  been  of  noto- 
riety. 

The  evils  to  which  the  assumed  power  may  lead^ 
and  to  which  it  has  been  confessedly  abused  in  some 
places,  is  a  matter  of  very  serious  consideration.  For 
although  legitimate .  power  b  liable  to  abuse;  yet  in 
proportion  as  any  asserted  right  has  been  known  to 
extend  to  the  corrupting  of  the  consciences  of  indivi- 
duals, to  the  invaduigof  doniestick  comforts,  and  to  the 
producing  of  disturbances  in  states,  the  greater  should 
be  the  caution  of  looking  well  to  the  authority,  which 
is  said  to  sustain  a  claim,  so  easily  made  the  engine  of 
ambition,  and  the  cover  of  licentiousness.  It  is  report- 
.ed  of  the  secret  intercourse  in  question,  that  it  has  been 
sometimeis  the  meUn  of  preventing  and  of  redressing 
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wrongs,  which  would  have  eluded  the  instruct 
the  pulpit.  That  these  also  have  the  same  eflfei 
comes  sometimes  known  to  those  who  are  happ 
mean  of  accomplishing;  it:  which  gives  groi 
hope,  tliat  it  takes  place  on  other  occasions,  knoii 
to  the  parties.  So  far  however  as  private  com 
increases  this  good,  it  should  be  put  into  the  I 
against  the  immensely  disproportionate  mass  pf 
Among  these,  is  the  granting  of  indulgence 
release  from  penalties  inflicted  m  penance;  am 
punishment  due  in  another  world,  for  the  non-pa 
of  them  in  the  present.  The  abuses  in  the  issi 
indulgences,  is  not  denied  by  any:  and  if  it  be  pi 
that  they  may  be  administered  with  discretion; 
present  to  the  purpose  merely  to  state,  that 
Christian  should  look  well  to  the  foundation,  on 
so  great  a  superstition  has  been  confessedly  ere< 


SECTION  u. 
OF  ASSURANCE. 

In  tl)e  lecture,  there  was  but  slightly  toucb 
tenet  held  by  some,  that  the  test  of  acceptance 
God,  is  an  assurance  of  the  fact  conveyed  immec 
to  the  mind  of  the  party,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
The  consequent  certainty  is  often  illustrated  t 
compared  with  the  saying  of  our  Saviour  to  cer 
his  day — ^*  My  son,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee, 
him  it  was  delivered  vocally,  and  received  by  the 
of  the  ear:  but  it  is  now  supposed  to  be  said  spirit 
and  to  be  known  by  an  inward  feeling.  Concc 
this  tenet  it  is  designed  to  show,  that  the  texts  u 
urged  in  favour  of  it  are  irrelative;  and  that  the 
other  texts  in  opposition. 

The  passage  the  most  commonly  quoted  in  f 
of  the  assurance  here  denied,  is  Rom.  viii.  16—' 
Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirits,  fli 
are  the  children  of  God."  These  words  are 
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from,  as  if  the  latigiiage  were — "  To  our  spirits:*'  and 
^the  iVriters  hiave  so  Inng  contemplated  the  passage 
tn  th%it  sense,  us  incautiously  to  nttke  a  wrong  quota- 
tion of  the  ivords.  But  there  are  evidently  spoketi  of 
two  witnesses,  whose  joint  testimony  is  to  be  relied  on. 
One  of  them  is  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  In  his  mira. 
bulons  effusions  oti  the  converted  Gentiles  df  Rome; 
ktid  the  other  refers  to  their  own  spirits,  eonscious  oif 
the  holy  dispositions  suited  to  the  Christian  calfing. 
What  the  said  miraculous  effusion  was  to  the  infant 
Church,  the  authentick  record  of  it,  and  other  evidences 
of  'Christianity  arc,  to  believers  of  the  present  day. 
When  there  is  a  consent  of  the  possession  of  Christian 

races  with  the  requisitions  of  the  word  of  God,  there 
the  joiilt  testimony  recognized  in  the  passage.  Any 
other  species  of  assurance,  may  be  the  result  of  animad 
isensibility. 

Another  passage,  is  Rom,  v.  5 — "  And  hope 
tnakcth  not  ashamed;  because  the  love  of  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given 
unto  us.*'  This  is  thought  the  state  of  mind,  which 
must  needs  be  accompanied  by  assurance.  But  the 
apostle  makes  it  a  cause  of  hope;  althouf^h  so  weU 
funded,  as  to  be  no  cause  of  shame.  What  is  here 
meant  by  "  the  love  of  God?"  Is  it  the  loving  of  him? 
Or  is  it  his  love  to  those  in  question?  If  it  be  the  for- 
mer, there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  our  loving  of  God  is 
one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit;  and  therefore  enters  into 
a  test  of  acceptance,  very  different  from  that  objected 
to.  However,  it  is  rather  here  believed,  that  the  text 
means  the  love  of  God,  which  was  poured  out  on  the 
{jcntile  Christians,  in  the  miraculous  effusion  t)f  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  the  same  being  appealed  to  by 
Oie  apostle,  as  evidence  of  God's  receiving  of  them  into 
hb  Church,  without  subjection  to  the  Mosaick  law; 
agreeably  to  the  whole  argument  of  the  epistle.  The 
Greek  word  translated  "  shed  abroad"*  favours  this 
hiterpretation.  So  does  the  end  of  St.  Paul  in  writing. 
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which  was  not  the  satisfaction  of  each  man, 
considered,  that  he  was  within  the  covenant  of  gr 
but  to  prove,  that  God  had  put  the  Gentile  Chriati 
as  a  collective  body,  on  a  footing  with  the  other  col 
tive  body  of  Jewish  converts.  When  he  had  outwai 
poured  on  the  Church  the  miraculous  energies  oi 
spirit,  his  love  was  thereby  inwardly  manifestec 
their  hearts;  and  induced  the  effects  of  confidence 
patience. 

Heb.  vi.  11.  "  We  desire  that  every  oneofyoi 
show  the  same  diligence^  to  the  full  assurance  of  hi 
unto  the  end.^*  It  is  the  full  assurance  of  hope:  ar 
there  be  any  apparent  incongruity  in  the  connes 
between  the  terms,  the  frequent  use  and  known  mi 
ing  of  the  latter  should  prevail;  because  the  origin 
the  former^  will  equally  well  bear  to  be  translate 
''  the  consummation:"  which  also  agrees  well  with  f 
ference  to  the  end.  This  passage  can  never  be  pla 
bly  urged  to  the  point  in  question,  unless  severed  fi 
the  preceding  verse;  because  when  the  verses  areta 
together,  it  appears  that  the  assurance  spoken  of  oi 
nated  in  labours  of  Christian  love,  and  not  in  a  dh 
intimation  to  the  mind. 

Verse  19.  "  Which  hope  we  have  as  an  ancho 
the  soul,  both  sure  and  sted&st."  This  passage  cc 
never  have  been  mistaken,  if  the  word  **  hope'* 
been  omitted;  which  is  not  in  the  original,  and  thi 
fore  printed  in  italicks.  The  immediately  preced 
verse  speaks  of  *'  flying  for  refuge,  to  lay  hold  qp 
hope  set  before  us:"  that  is,  not  hope  as  existing  in 
mind;  but  the  ground  of  hope,  in  the  promise  and 
oath  of  God,  spoken  of  just  before.  Accordingly,  tt 
are  the  **  anchor  of  the  soul:"  and  they  are  **  sure 
sted&st"  in  themselves;  wliatevermay  be  the  meaa 
of  confidence  in  them  on  our  part. 

Eph.  i.  13,  14.  *^  Ye  were  sealed  with  the  H 
Spirit  of  promise;  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inb 
tance:''  It  is  evident,  that  thb  sealing  cannot  be 
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UMfflnte  ifi  ^scfltbti,  which  U  defined  tobecotempo* 
rary  with  true  faith:  whereas  the  matter  here  spoken 
of,  was  at  some  period  subsequent  to  the  act  of  betiev- 
ing.  The  passage  means  their  being  seated  M  i 
ChmK^h:  and  the  startip^f  ^  seal,  was  the  pouring  out 
of  the  miraculous  gifts  oC  tlie  Holy  Ghoat.  Doubdesci/ 
diere  were  also  the  siaiictifjin^.  graces  of  the  samc^ 
blessed  a^t:  but  the  other  is  referred  to  in  thta  pas- 
sage^as  appears  in  the  succeeding  Mords-^**  until'* 
f^  unto]  **  the  fedemptidn  of  the  purchased  posses-^ 
^toci. "  1  be  pouring  oat  of  the  miracut'  us  gifts  of  tiici 
Spirit^  was  the  sealing  of  the  Church:  but  the  end  of 
ISnkk,  or  what  it  served-  unto,  waa  the  spiritual  redem|>^ 
Qoa  of  llie  individual  membei^  of  it;  or  the  making  of 
ttfem  apecunar  people  and  purchased  possession. 

Conc^efrntng'  aU  the  texts  quoted  as  to*  the  parpose^ 
k  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  they  are  from  the  epistiea; 
miaapprehended  from  inattention  to  the  respective 
G0fme:itidiH>  and  that  none  of  them  are  from  any  of  the 
diacouraea  made  by  our  Lord  in  person.  Now  his  last 
instruction  to  his  (fiscipiesr  related  to  *^  the  preaching 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sins-V*  That  he  had  habitually 
preached  tnia  doctrine  himself,  resting  the  proposed 
bent^fic  on  the  conditions  of  the  fiiith  and  the  repent^- 
anee  of  the  ^  recipient,  ia  certain.  But  it  is  not  alleged, 
diat  in  any  instance  he  gave  the  promise  of  conmiuni« 
catfcig  it  by  an  inward  assurance  to  the  mind  of  the 
party.  How  then  can  such  an  assurance  be  the  nuitter; 
which,  in  the  passage  referred  tcr^  the  disciples  were  to 
poUi^  to  all  nations,  **  beginning  at  Jerusalem.'^ 

Tliere  has  been  given  only  a  specimen  of  the  op^ 
posite  arguing,  by  remarkhig  on  the  most  prorai* 
nent  of  its  texts.  It  is  now  proposed  to  ofier  othef 
texts,  contaiimigadi&rent  standard;  quite  useless- 
ty,  if  the  opposite  principle  be  correct.  When  St: 
raul  says*  *♦  The  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  love*' — and 
a  lon^  train  of  other  graces;  and  when  he  says  fur*^ 
$heiuH-^The  fruit  of  the  spirit  lain  all  goodneaa 

*Lukesait.  4. 
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and  righteousness  and  truth,"  he  tests  the  posses* 
sion  of  the  principle  by  these  its  evidences,  on  the 
maxim  of  knowing  a  tree  by  its  fruits.  When  St. 
Feter  says  ^^  Give  diligence  to  make  your  calling 
and  election  sure;"^  adding—"  for  if  ye  do  the^ 
things,  ye  shall  never  £ill;"  the  test  referred  to  must 
be  the  things  spoken  of  just  before;  which  were 
'^  to  add  to  our  faith  virtue,"  and  an  attendant  series 
of  qualities,  which  constitute  inward  and  produce 
outward  righteousness.  In  the  spirit  of  the  same  sen* 
timent,  St.  John  says — ^^  Hereby  we  do  know  that 
we  know  him,  ^^  if  we  keep  his  commandments. "t 
Again:  ^^  Hereby" — that  is,  by  loving  in  deed  and 
in  truth — "  we  know  that  we  are  of  uie  truth,  and 
shall  assure  our  hearts  before  him."  And  "  If  our 
heart  condemn  us  not,  then  have  we  confidence 
towards  God."  j:  It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  in  these  and 
the  like  places,  we  are  referred  to  a  test  very  diSct" 
ent  from  that  contended  for  on  the  other  si4e:  whicht 
if  it  were  well  grounded,  ought  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  any  other.  The  graces  of  the  heart,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  manifested  in  the  life  and  con- 
versation, might  be  still  mentioned  as  evidences  to 
the  world:  but  in  the  way  of  evidence  to  ourselves, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  mention  of  them 
in  scripture.  And  yet,  besides  the  passages  which 
have  been  quoted,  there  are  innumerable  others  of 
the  same  tendency;  designed  as  the  medium,  of  a 
knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  of  our  relieious  state. 

There  shall  be  concisely  stated  the  objections  con- 
ceived to  exist,  to  the  opinion  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed; in  addition  to  the  circumstance  of  its  not 
being  found  in  scripture. 

First;  it  places  religion  rather  in  animal  sensibili- 
ty, than  in  good  affections  Imbitually  exercised. 
The  difference  between  these  two  subjects,  might 
be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  relations  of 
social  life;  in  which  we  may  observe,  how  intimate** 

•  1  iii.  19.  t  vcrac  W.  |  v.  8K 
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tf  real  character  is  connected  with  the  latter,  and 
now  little  /it  is  influenced  by  the  former. 

Secondly;  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  above, 
m  the  representing  of  the  religious  state  of  every 
man,  as  very  much  dependent  on  his  bodily  consti- 
totion.  Accordingly  it  has  been  observed,  how 
moon  an  inward  assurance  of  pardon  is  obtained  by 
many  persons,  in  whom,  either  before  or  afiserwards, 
there  is  not  to  be  discovered  any  mortification  of 
the  wayward  passions  of  their  nature;  while  others, 
in  whom  no  drawback  from  religious  rectitude  is 
found,  are  for  whole  years,  and  sometimes  during 
their  lives,  rendered  miserable  by  the  want  of  the 
personal  assurance  in  question.  The  former  descrip. 
tion  of  persons  alluded  to,  are  apt  to  be  thrown  off 
Aeir  guard,  and  rendered  an  easy  prey  to  tempta- 
tion; while  the  latter  endure  much  needless  sorrow, 
and  sometimes  abandon  themselves  to  despair;  or 
what  is  worse,  dismiss  reli^on  from  their  thoughts. 

Thirdly;  the  assurance  m  question,  does  not  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  a  settled  security  of  mind;  being 
aobject  to  ebbs  as  well  as  floods,  as  is  confessed 
generally  by  the  persons  who  are  believed  to  have 
received  it.  This  may  easily  be  accounted  for,  on 
the  principle  which  occasions  paroxysms  of  animal 
agitation,  under  circumstances  either  of  great  joy  or 
of  great  grief,  in  the  relations  of  the  present  life. 
The  cause  of  all  of  these  afiections  remaining  the 
same,  the  sensibilities  of  the  subject  of  them  are 
alternately  lively  or  the  contrary. 

Fourthly;  The  opinion  has  very  often  encourag- 
ed total  insensibility  to  religious  duty;  and  in  some 
instances,  habitual  indulgence  in  gross  sin:  the  no- 
tion being  entertained,  that  sensibilities  formerly 
experienced  cannot  be  lost  for  ever,  and  will  cer- 
tainly  return  before  the  last  moment  of  life.  Many^ 
have  lived  and  died  under  this  delusion.  The  doc* 
trine  of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  and  that  of 
testing  the  religious  state  by  animal  sensibility,  are 
not  always  connected  in  the  same  minds.  It  is  here 
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tboi^ght,  that  there  is  iucon^tency  tn  disjdt&ing 
them:  but  however  this  may  be,  it  may  faiiiy  be 
pb^cted  to  tlie  one,  that  k  is  so  liable  to  be  inade 
to 6U6tain  the  oth^*  .  .% 

It  Avould  fae  a  mistaking  of  the  opinion  .of  iiim 
trho  now  writes,  to  suppose  him  adTocating  a  tbtotf 
barren  of  satistfaction,  as  to  the  important  poiot 
of  our  prospects  in  another  state  pf  being.  .He 
Bupposes,  that  innumerable  passages  of.  scrip; 
turC)  and  indeed,  that  the  very  essence  of  thcgos^ 
pel,  legible  in  its  name,  give  a  gnoiind  of  kope 
abundantly  sufficient  for  a  sincere,  and  at  the  same 
time  humble  mind.  But  he  knows  of  no  tcat^  be* 
sides  that  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  heart  and 
in  the  life.  It  is  true,  that  in  proportion  to  the  ex^ 
perience  of  deficiencv,  there  wUl  be  a  drawback 
from  the  encouragement  of  confidence  here  n* 
cognized.  One  way  only  remains  of  getting  over' 
this  discouragement:  and  it  is  by  **  forgetting  the 
things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forward  to 
the  things  which  are  before."*  The  idea  of  a 
shorter  way  is  delusive;  however  it  may  please  witk 
the  prospect  of  present  repose.  And  even  this  may 
not  be  stable;  being  constantly  liable  to  vicisai* 
tudes  from  changes  in  the  humours  of  the  body, 
and  even  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  has  happened  to  the  present  author,  to  have 
known  many  persons,  who  have  lived  habituaU|r 
•*--some  in  gross  sin,  and  others  with  faults  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  calling 
^-whorn  he  has  believed  to  have  been  confirmed  in 
the  exceptionable  properties  of  their  characters,  by 
continually  hankering  after  a  certain  feeling;  the 
supposed  delights  of  which  were  more  captivating 
to  their  imaginations,  than  the  taking  up  of  the 
cross,  in  daily  conflict  with  whatever  drew  their  af- 
fections from  moral  purity.  Not  only  so,  he  has 
known  sincere  and  virtuous  persons  disposed  to 
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olerate  in  professors  very  great  delinquences,  be- 
leving  them  to  be  compatible  with  grace;  merely 
n  the  credit  of  occasional  influences  of  the  same 
nimal  sensibility:  ^bcr^^  in  others, ^  much  higher 
rade  of  inward  and  outward  rectitude,  and  a  re- 
gular discharge  of  devptiai^ai  4uties,  would  pass 
rith  the  same  pious  persons  for  mere  legal  righte- 
^f^le3^  or  a  splem^  :^<u^  of  sinfitlcieas^  npt  ait 
U^ooBistent  withaislate  lof  aebeptaQce  with^God. 
T^  in  cMsidertition'- of  the^  mboye,  the  anther  does 
flDt  hfcsitateto  conclude,  wteh  Mr.  Baxtc^— i**  Ejc- 
fj^  xidt  that  jour  ass^ujanae.shsiU.be  perfect  in  this 
Ml  lar  tiU  ^1  grace  ise^ierfect,  this)4^aAnot  be  per- 
Urti^^  and  ag^ain-~^  If  we  be  imperfect  mid  our 
ii^h  impetfect,  tind  all  our  endeavours  and  gracbs 
^periect^  then  our  assurance  must  needs  be^im- 
)^jd5ecit  a)so."t  It  is  evident,  that  Mr.  Baxter  uses 
he  term  assurance,  in  the  sense  of  a  persuasion  of 
lArid,  ne^  irhmediatety  infused  into  it,  but  result- 
ing from  a  right  state  of  the  affections.  In  prppor- 
ijbn  to  this,  he  would  doubtless  have  acknowledg- 
ed an  approach  to  the  perfection  of  assurance,  not 
reached.  With  what  propriety  the  word  H  applied 
t^yhim  to  a  state  of  mind  admitting  degrees,  is  ^ 
nutter  not  here  inquired  into:  but  it  is  believed, 
^t  there  is  no  authority  for  such  an  application  in 
^  Scriptures, 

•  Practical  Workt,  voL  L  p.  $76.    t  Vol.  il.  p.  87S. 
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DISSERTATION  IV. 

OP    RBBEMPTION.* 


OiTiftion  of  the  Subjects-Section  I.  Ofthe  Dmnitf  of  ClirbL 
-^Introductory  Chapters  of  St.  Matthew  and  St  Luke.«^ 
Introduction  ofthe  Gospel  of  Sl.  John.— X>omniissioii  in 
Matthew,  .xxix«  19.— References  to  Texu.-— Fathera^-«i 
Sectbn  11.  Of  the  Propitiatory  Sacrifice. — Meaning  open* 
ed— >And  proved.— Reconciliation.— Fathers.-^-Secaon  I|t»; 
Of  the  Extent  ofthe  Benefit.— General  Sense  of  SoriptltfJii 
•—Beginning  of  the;  conti-ary  Doctrine.— The  Sense  of 'tta 
Church. — Section  IV.  Of  «^  An  Improved  Versioifi";  Qifk 
called.)— Design  of  this  Section.  —First  two  Chapters  ifr 
St.  Matthew — First  two  Chapters  of  St.  Luke.— ^BeWfn^ 
ning  of  St.  John.— Other  Passages.— Propitiatory  Sacrince, 
—Exploded  Passage  of  St.  Luke— General  Remarks  oil 
the  Version  and  on  Unitarianism*— Newcome  vindicated. 

xT  is  designed  to  treat  of  this  subject,  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  presented  in  that  clause  of  the  creed* 
wherein  the  catecumcn  confesses— rl  believe  **  se- 
condiy,  in  God  the  Son,  who  hath  redeemed  me 
and  all  mankind."  The  sentiments  to  be  delivered 
will  arrange  themselves  under  the  heads  of-^-The 
Saviour's  Divinity — His  Propitiator}'  Sacrifice.—- 
The  Extent  of  it,  and — Remarks  on  "An  Im* 
proved  Version"  (so  called)  of  the  New  Testament. 


SECTION  I. 

OF  THE  DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST. 

Three  ofthe  four  gospels  begin  with  express  ac- 
knowledgments of  it:  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke 
affirming  the  miraculous  conception,  and  St.  John  af- 
firming pre-existent  dignity,  in  terms  evidently  hav- 

<*  See  Lecture  U. 
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ing  a  bcarin?  on  a  well  known  heresy  of  his  day; 
but  on  principles  which  make  them  equally  contra- 
dictory to  the  maintainers  of  the  simple  humanity 
of  the  Saviour. 

They  endeavour  to  invalidate  the  testimonies  of 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  by  alleging,  that  from 
the  seventeenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  for- 
nder,  to  the  end  of  the  second  chapter,  and  from  the 
fifth  verse  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  latter  to 
flic  end  of  the  second  chapter,  are  interpolati6ns# 
En  the  first  case  they  say,  that  two  very  early  sects, 
Bailed  ^^  Nazarenes?  and  ^^  Ebionites,"  who  were 
few  in  number  and  of  short  duration,  and  who  de- 
iied  the  divinity,  had  a  gospel  without  the  passage 
ia  question.  In  the  latter  case  they  say,  that  Mar- 
Bi6n — a  well  known  heretick — possessed  a  copy  of 
Aie  gospel  without  the  two  chapters.  The  facts 
uc  not  denied  on  the  other  side;  but  are  accounted 
Eur  by  a  reference  to  the  errours,  which  such  muti- 
ladons  were  calculated; to  favour.  These  sects  were 
never  acknowledged,  as  making  apart  of  the  primi- 
tive Church:  and  as  to  Marcion  in  particular,  he 
was  a  learned  man,  who,  being  excommunicated 
for  immorality ,  became  the  head  of  a  sect.  Among 
their  blasphemies,  was  that  of  their  denial,  that  the 
world  was  created  by  a  wise  and  benevolent  being. 
That  all  the  copies  handed  down  include  the  pas- 
aages  alluded  to,  is  not  denied:  so  that  they  are  set 
aside,  at  the  expense  of  giving  up  the  only  true  evi- 
dence of  scripture — ^the  testimony  of  the  Church. 
Other  objections  are  made;  but  they  turn  on  al- 
leged dissonances,  which  may  be  reconciled;  but 
aok  within  the  present  limits. 

Concerning  the  introduction  to  the  gospel  of  St. 
John,  it  is  alleged,  that  Christ  is  intitled  ^^  The 
Word,"  by  way  of  metonymy,  God  having  reveal- 
cd  his  word  by  him— That  "  In  the  begiiming,"  re- 
fers to  the  commencement  of  the  evangelical  dis- 
pensation— That  "  The  word  was  with  God,"  is 
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ex^ssive  of  Christ's  withdrawing  to  cohvq^ 
with  God^  before  his  entrance  on  his  miiiistry»M 
That  ♦*  The  word  was  God,'^  might  be  "  a  Godi' 
here  predicated  of  Christ,  as  it  had  been  of  Mosdi 
who  was  to  be  **  a  God  to  Pharoah."*  That  **  a 
things"  (meaning  relatively  to  the  Christian,  dii 

Sensation)  "were"— not  "made,"  but" done b 
im:"— That  for  "  In  him  was  life"— which  is'.th 
most  agreeable  to  the  original<~-we  should  read- 
"  By  him  was  life:"  and  to  pass  over  other  sac 
criticisms,  that  for  "  The  word  was  made  flesh,'^  c 
should  be-—"  The  word  was  flesh^'— ^-ch*,  a  MtxiU 
man.  ^? 

These  strained  interpretations-*-ali  of  them^i 
themselves  untenable— are  foreclosed  by  a  refei 
ence  to  the  design  with  which  St.  John  wrote  ka 
gospel,  according  to  the  testimonies  of  very  easl 
fathers.  It  was  to  oppose  the  heresy  of  CcrinthM 
who  alleged,  that  Jesus  and  Christ  were  two  dia 
tinct  beings,  united  at  baptism,  but  separated  be 
fore  the  passion.  The  evangelist  uses  the  vcr 
terms  affected  by  this  heretick,  but  in  such  a  man 
ner,  as  to  rescue  them  from  his  abiR>es.  It  corrobo 
rates  ecclesiastical  history  in  this  particular,  tba 
there  are  certain  other  passages  in  the  writingst) 
St.  John,  not  easily  explained  but  on  the  same  pria 
ciple.  This  might  be  made  to  appear  by  comparin| 
the  thirty-first  verse  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  In 
gospel  with  from  verse  the  first  to  the  sixth  of  the  Md 
chapter  of  his  first  £pistle;  and  then,  the  whole  witl 
the  profane  philosophy  of  theGnosticks,  as  exhibiiec 
in  any  of  the  histories  of  the  early  times.  But  k  ii 
here  supposed,  that  without  recurrence  to  sncli;  i 
source,  the  latter  passage,  in  any  fair  translation 
will  always  speak  sufficiently  to  the  effect  for  whici 
it  is  now  cited. 

As  the  gospel  narrative  begins  with  the  tesd* 
monies  which  have  been  recited;  so  it  ends  witl 

^Exod«  viL  Ir 
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Christ's  commission  to  his  apostles— ^^  Go  ye  and 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.* 
What  an  association  is  here  of  subjects  utterly  un- 
fit, on  the  opposite  principle,  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  same  commission!  It  would  be  a  low  construc- 
tion, and  give  a  quite  different  sense,  to  say  with 
some,  that  the  passage  means  instruction  concern- 
ing the  subjects  specified.  Even  then,  there  would 
be  redundancy  in  the  recital  of  the  last  subject;  it 
being  contained  in  the  first.  But  to  baptize  in  the 
name,  or,  as  the  Greek  preposition  rather  signifies, 
into  the  name,  must  at  least  have  for  its  object  the 
profession  of  faith  in  an  agent  spoken  of. 

After  such  weighty  authorities,  the  following  is 
a  string  of  others  from  the  gospel  of  St.  John;  which 
it  is  thought  sufficient  merely  to  refer  to— ii.  19. 
and2].— -lii.  18. — viii.  58.- — x.  30. — xii.  41.  com- 
pared  with  Is.  vi.  1. — xiv.  9. — xvii.  5. — xx.  28. 

If  it  should  occur,  that  the  immediately  preced- 
ing texts  are  taken  exclusively  from  the  gospel  of 
St.  John;  the  answer  is.  First — ^that  this  apostle 
wrote  expressly  to  sustain  the  truth  on  the  present 
point;  designing  his  work  chiefly  for  Churches  ga- 
thered from  amon^  the  Gentiles,  as  especially  ap- 
pears in  his  many  mcidental  explanations  of  words 
andofcustoms  peculiar  to  the  Jews:  and  Secondly, 
that  the  other  evangelists,  when  they  quote  from 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  passages  describing  a  charac- 
ter above  man  and  every  other  created  intelligence^ 
show  their  presuming  on  such  a  character,  as  an  ac- 
knowledged property  of  the  true  Messiah;  and  con- 
ceive of  no  more  remaining  for  them,  than  to  apply 
the  same  to  Jesus.  Thus  in  Matt.  xxii.  45;  when 
on  a  reference  to  the  one-hundred  and  tenth  Psalm, 
it  was  asked  concerning  the  Messiah — **  If  David 
call  him  IfOrd,  how  is  he  his  Son?"  Whatever  supen- 
ctiiinence^  of  character  attaches  to  the  person  in  the 

•  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 
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Psalm,  is  transfused  into  the  citation  from  the  his* 
lory.  So,  in  the  account  of  the  preaching  of  John 
the  baptist,  recorded  in  St.  Luke,*  where  the  office 
of  the  harbinger  is  copied  from  the  fortieth  chap- 
ter of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah;  it  will  be  found  on 
turning  to  the  passage,  that  with  expressions  desig- 
natory  of  the  future  Christ,  there  are  intermixed 
other  expressions  inapplicable  to  created  being. 
Christ's  forgiving  of  sins  and  his  healing  of  dis- 
eases, in  virtue  of  his  own  authority,  strongly 
mark  the  high  character  here  pleaded  for.  Ac* 
cordingly  in  die  prophet  Isaiah,t  where  he  is  de« 
scribing  the  gospel  age  in  the  performance  of  many 
miraculous  cures;  the  person  by  whom  these  things 
are  to  be  done,  is  arrayed  in  attributes  more  than 
human.  In  analogy  \/ith  this,  it  is  affirmed  and  not 
denied  concerning  the  ancient  Jewish  targums  (or 
interpretations,)  that  there  are  in  many  places  the 
expression — **  The  word  of  the  Lord"  for  "  the 
Lord"  himself:  For  instance,  in  the  passage  already 
quoted  from  the  one-hundred  and  tenth  Psalm, 
they  have—"  The  Lord  said  to  his  word:"  and  in 
Gen.  xxviii.  21.  it  is  "  Abraham  worshipped  and 
called  upon  the  name  of  the  word  of  Jehovah."  A 
variety  of  instances  might  be  brought  to  prove, 
that  St.  John  did  not  take  his  peculiar  sty  le  from  the 
Platonick  philosophy,  as  same  imagine:  it  being 
familiar  to  the  ancient  Jews;  from  whom  it  probably 
came  to  Plato,  with  the  learning  which  he  drew 
from  Egypt.  And  further,  when  St.  John  is  said  to 
have  designed  his  gospel  against  the  errour  of 
Cerinthus;  it  is  not  that  this  heretick  held  the  proper 
humanity  of  Jesus,  or  that  the  Messiah,  who  taught 
and  performed  the  miraculous  works  of  the  gospel, 
was  mere  man;  but  it  was  pretended,  that  the  di* 
vinity  was  united  to  him  at  his  baptism,  and  left  him 
before  his  crucifixion:  the  offence  being,  as  with 
the  J^ws,  at  the  ignominy  of  the  cross.  Hence  the 
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importance  of  layin|^  down  such  positions,  as  are 
found  in  the  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  St.  John. 

The  following  texts  from  the  Acts  of  the  A|k>s* 
ties,  are  here  referred  to  as  to  the  purpose— vii.  59: 
in  which  St.  Stephen  is  represented  in  the  act  of 
prayer  to  Jesus  Christ;  presumptive  of  his  divinityi 
and — viii.  14.  and  21.;  in  both  which  places,  the 
calling  on  his  name  implies  invocation  of  him,  as 
a  property  of  the  Christian  profession. 

Before  the  recording  of  intended  references  to 
passages  in  the  Bpistles,  there  may  be  propriety  in 
oiFering  specimens  of  the  interpretation  of  them,  by 
the  opponents  of  the  doctrine;  in  the  instances  of 
the  texts  contained  in  the  lecture. 

When  it  is  said  of  Christ — "  In  him  dwelleth  all 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily;"^  it  is  thought 
to  mean  no  more,  than  where  it  is  supposed  of  be- 
lievers that  they  may  be  *^  filled  with  all  the  ful- 
ness of  God,"t— ^hat  is,  with  the  graces  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Cvod's  bein^  ^4n  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself,"!  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  doing  of  this  through  Christ;  although 
there  is  nothing  in  the  original,  countenancing  this 
emendation.  And  the  words  ^^  God  blessed  for  ever- 
more,"}  ^re  interpreted  to  be  not  joined  to  Christ, 
named  immediately  before,  but  an  exclamation  of 
praise:  doubtless  by  a  very  singular  construction, 
put  on  the  form  of  expression  in  the  original. 

To  similar  schemes  of  interpretation,  there  are 
entrusted  the  following  texts— -Rom.  ix.  5;  x.  12, 
13,  14;  xiv.  12.— .1  Cor.  x.  9.-2  Cor.  viii.  9; 
zii.  8,  9;  xiii.  14.— Philipp.  ii.  5— 8.— CoL  i. 
]^5— 20. — 1  Tim.  iii.  16. — Heb.  i.  2;  and  follow* 
ing:  vii.  3;  xiii.  8.-— -1  Pet.  i.  11. 

To  t^e  above,  there  may  be  added  from  the  bool^ 
of  Revelation — i.  17.— ii.  23. — xxii.  20.  Some  of 
the  cited  passages  should  be  more  distinctly  no* 

«CohU.9.    tEph.Ui.  19.    MCor.T.19.    $Roiii.ix.5S 
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ticed;  were  it  not  that  they  will  again  come  into 
view  in  the  fourth  section. 

To  the  above-cited  testimonies,  others  of  great 
weight  may  be  added;  in  compliance  with  a  rule  of 
criticism,  which  some  learned  men  have  of  late 
years  ui^ed,  with  evidence  drawn  from  their  stores 
of  GrecK  literature.  The  rule  is,  that  when  the 
Greek  copulative  connects  two  personal  substao^ 
tives,  the  article  preceding  the  first  noun  and  not 
the  second,  the  same  person  is  contemplated  in 
them  both.  The  application  of  the  rule  to  some 
texts,  in  which  the  Almighty  Father  is  referred  to, 
knay  be  seen  in  the  following  instances: — Gal.  i.  4* 
— 1  Thess.  i.  3. — 2  Thess.  i.  1.,  ii.  16.  In  each  of 
these,  the  rendering  might  be,  as  in  the  last— - 
"  God,  even  our  Father:"  and  it  would  be  utterly 
inadmissible,  to  conceive  of  two  characters  a3  def 
signed,  in  any  one  of  them.  In  like  manner,  it  is 
contended,  that  the  rendering  of  1  Tim.  v.  21» 
should  be  not  as  at  present—^*  I  charge  thee  befcHie 
God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;"  but — "  I  charge 
thee  before  God,  even  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
The  rule  has  been  sustained  by  innumerable  quota« 
tions  from  the  Greek  fathers,  and  from  the  Greek 
classicks:  and,  so  far  as  is  here  known,  any  attempts 
to  invalidate  it  have  been  very  feeble  and  inefficient. 
Under  it,  the  following  texts,  in  addition  to  that 
specified,  may  be  referred  to — Eph.  v.  5. — 2  Thess. 
i.  12.— Titus,  ii.  13.— 2  Pet.  i.  1.— Jude,  4.* 

On  this  subject  of  the  divinity  of  Christ;  the  ad- 
vocates of  it  have  always  conceived,  that  they  de- 
rive great  advantage  from  the  testimony  erf  the 
primitive  Church.  For  although,  among  Protes* 
tants,  the  only  standard  of  truth  is  in  the  Holy 

*  The  rule  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Theodore 
Beza;  and  Home  sa^i  by  others  also.  But  it  has  been  of  late 
year<  opened  and  applied  bv  Granville  Shaipe,Eaq.  The  au* 
thors  firho  have  sustained  it  by  the  fruits  of  their  laborious 
researches  are  the  Rev.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.  D.  and 
the  Rer.  T.  F.  Middleton,  D.  D. 
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Scriptures;  yet,  on  the  ground  of  moral  evidencet 
the  ground  on  which  alone  the  authenticity  of  any 
book  of  Holy  Scripture  can  be  demonstrated — it 
seems  contrary  to  all  our  experience  of  human  na* 
Lure  to  suppose,  that  immediately  after  the  decease 
pf  the  apostles,  the  very  essence  of  the  system 
should  have  become  changed,  and  this  without  op- 
position, throughout  all  the  countries  in  which  it 
Eiacl  been  received. 

To  avoid  this  pressing  difficulty,  the  opponents 
fix  on  a  particular  time,  when  they  affirm  the  change 
to  have  taken  place.  That  time  is  about  half  a  cen- 
tury after  the  decease  of  the  last  of  the  apostles, 
lirhen  Justin  Martyr  wrote  his  Apology;  in  which 
there  are  conceded  to  be  .express  testimonies  to  the 
doctrine  in  question.  About  thirty  years  afterwards, 
Irenaeus  wrote;  and  wijthin  twenty  or  thirty  years 
afterwards,  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  TertuUian. 
It  b  not  denied,  that  all  these  exhibit  the  doctrine 
as  the  faith  of  the  Church.  That  they  should  have 
done  this  in  the  face  of  the  world— -two  of  them  in 
apologies  addressed  to  the  emperours  and  the  senate 
df  Rome — while  the  opinion  was  notoriously  of 
modern  origin;  and  that  two  of  these  men  should 
have  been  honoured  as  martyrs,  without  a  single 
voice  raised  to  impeach  the  idolatry  of  what  they 
taught;  would  prove  mankind  to  have  been  differ- 
ently constituted  in  those  ages,  than  at  present 

All  this,  however,  is  on  the  erroneous  presump- 
tion, that  of  the  scanty  remains  possessed  of  still 
earlier  writers,  there  are  no  express  testimonies  to 
the  divinity  of  the  Redeemer.  The  contrary  may 
be  easily  made  to  appear.  The  Roman  Clement, 
who  is  mentioned  as  having  ^^  his  name  in  the  book 
of  life",*  says — **The  sceptre  of  the  majesty  of  God, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  did  not  come  in  the  splen-^ 
dour  of  arrogancy  and  pride,  although  he  had  power 
to  do  so,  but  in  humility.'^f  Hermes,  supposed  to 

«'PhiUpp.iv.  3.        tCh.  U. 
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be  the  person  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  xvi. 

14,  says — '*  The  Son  of  God  is  more  ancient  than 

any  creature;  insomuch,  that  he  was  counsel  to  iIr^ 
Father,  in  making  the  creatures.'**  This  refers  t<K 
Gen:  i.  1.  and  26.  In  the  former  of  which  verses, 
the  Hebrew  of  ^*  God"  is  in  the  plural  number,  and 
that  of  the  verb  *^  made"  is  in  the  singular:  and  hk 
the  latter  of  the  verses,  there  is  the  consultation—* 
'^  Let  us  make  man,  &c."  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
fathers  of  the  primitive  Church  considered  those 
places  as  to  the  purpose,  for  which  Hermes  quoted 
them. 

Ignatius,  affirmed  by  some,  but  perhaps  withoiit 
sufficient  evidence,  to  have  been  the  very  child 
taken  by  Christ  in  his  arms,  as  related  in  Mark,  is. 
36,  says  with  allusion  to  an  ancient  heresy— -'^There 
is  one  God,  who  hath  manifested  himself  through 
Jesus  Christ  his  son,  who  is  his  eternal  word,  who 
came  not  forth  from  silence."  And  the  Father  had 
said  before,  of  the  same  blessed  person,  "  Who» 
begotten  or  the  Father  before  all  ages,  was  God  the 
word,  the  only  begotten  son:"t  And  in  the  account 
of  the  martyrdom  of  the  same  Father,  we  readf— 
Having  prayed  to  the  Son  of  God  for  the  ChurcheSt 
for  the  ceasing  of  the  persecution,  and  for  the  bre* 
thren's  love  of  one  another,  he  was  led  to  the  am* 
phitheatre. 

Finally,  there  is  the  testimony  of  St  Polycarp^ 
bishop  of  Smyrna,  who  had  conversed  with  the 
apostles;  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
angel  of  the  said  Church,  to  whom  one  of  the  mes« 
sages  in  the  book  of  Revelation  is  addressed.  Euae* 
bins  has  handed  down  an  epistle  from  the  Church 
of  Smyrna,  giving  a  narrative  of  the  martyrdom  of 
their  bishop,  addressed  to  the  whole  Christian 
world.  The  epistle  relates,  J  that  the  Jews  hindered 
his  flock  from  gathering  the  bones,  lest  they  should 

•  Ninth  Simil.      t  Secu  6.     \  Eutebiusi  lib.  iy.  cap.  15. 
$  Ch.  17.  , 
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e  made  an  object  of  worship:  *'  being  ignorant''  [it 
ontinues]  ^*  that  we  could  never  either  leave  Christy 
rho  sufiercd  for  the  salvation  of  all  who  are  saved  in 
le  whole  world,  the  sinless  for  sinners,  nor  worship 
ny  other.*'  And  in  the  conclusion  of  the  martyr's 
rayer,  sent  up  by  him  from  the  midst  of  the  flamesp 
is  said — '^  >Vherefore,  for  all  things  I  praise  thee,  I 
less  thee,  I  glorify  thee,  with  the  eternal  and  heavenly 
nHis  Christ;  with  whom,  to  thee  and  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
e  glory  both  now  and  through  all  ages.  Amen," 

In  contrariety  to  these  express  testimonies^  it  has 
cen  alleged,  that  in  the  times  to  which  they  belong, 
lere  were  in  Judea  two  bodies  of  professing  Christi- 
ns— »the  Ebionites  and  the  Nazarenes — who  were  in 
tie  belief  of  the  mere  humanity  of  Christ,  The  alle. 
adon  has  been  proved  to  be  groundless,  as  it  concerns 
le  Nazarenes;  and  it  is  acknowledged  on  both  sides, 
lat  the  two  sects  retained  the  observance  of  the  law  of 
loses,  in  contrariety  to  all  the  notices  of  the  abroga- 
ion  of  it,  abounding  in  the  New  Testament.  If  then 
le  Nazarenes  were  indeed  what  they  are  represented 
>  have  been  on  the  other  side;  the  inference  would  be, 
lat  within  a  century  after  the  crucifixion,  the  leading 
ruth  of  the  Christian  system,  remaining  only  with 
wo  small  sects,  who  held  an  absurd  compound  of  Ju- 
aism  and  Christianity,  had  become  lost  in  all  the 
'hurches  gathered  from  among  the  Gentiles,  and  even 
mong  the  mass  of  professing  Christians  in  Judiea 
aelf.  On  the  supposition  of  this,  to  what  purpose 
re  the  many  splendid  prophecies  of  a  Church  to  be 
^hered  from  among  all  nations;  and  how  little  froit 
ecnied  from  what  gave  occasion  to  that  saying  of  St* 
^1  concerning  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  that 
^  their  sound  went  into  all  the  earth,  and  thair  words 
nto  the  ends  of  the  world."*  Even  on  the  mistaken 
pmind  of  the  matter  affirmed,  the  argument  proves 
x>  much,  and  therefore  nothing. 

The  above  is  here  believed  to  be  a  corre^t^  akhou^ 

•  Rom.  X.  IS. 
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a  concise  statement  of  the  evidences  of  the  diviniQ 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  as  they  are  found  in  aci 
ture;  and  in  primitive  antiquity,  so  far  as  the  fiict  h 
bearing  on  the  sense  of  scripture.  And  it  ought  to 
noted,  that  the  doctrine  being  considered  merely  aa 
article  of  the  apostles*  creed,  there  have  been  carelt 
avoided  all  terms  and  metaphysical  refinements,  im 
duoed  into  theology  after  the  third  century;  and  levd 
against  the  errour  of  the  Arians.  The  subtlety  iuid- 
misapplied  philosophy  of  this  people,  gave  occauoi 
the  opposing  of  their  distinctions,  by  others  of 
same  metaphysical  description:  and  it  will  not  be  ii 
said,  that  they  were  not  imitated  by  the  advocatei 
the  truth,  to  a  very  great  extreme. 


SECTION  n. 

OF  THE  PROPITIATORY  SACRIFICE  OF 

CHRIST. 

The  truth  to  be  maintained,  may  be  found  in 
Greek  word,*  on  which  the  title  of  the  present  sect 
is  built.  The  word  is  rendered  "  propitiation?* 
Rom.  iii.  25.  In  the  Old  Testament,  it  answers  to 
Hebrew  wordt  which  denotes  the  mercy  seat  betwi 
the  two  cherubims  in  the  Jewish  temple;  on  wli 
there  was  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the  victims  slain 
sacrifice.  By  a  figure  of  speech,  the  person  of  ^  1 
deemer  is  thus  made  the  true  mercy  seat,  typified 
the  other;  being  the  medium,  by  which  sinful  n 
may  draw  nigh  to  a  reconciled  G'}d.  This  analogy  1 
tween  the  appointed  use  of  the  mercy  seat,  and  i 
effiipacy  of  the  passion  of  the  i  ed^mer,  was  Wid 
the  view  of  St,  reier,  where  he  speaks  of  "  the  spril 
ling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ:  "|  And  the  aai 
must  have  been  contemplated  by  St*  Paul,  where 
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uses  the  lane^ai^e— *'  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  which 
opeakcth  better  things  than  that  of  Abel."^ 

It  is  not  uncommon,  to  endeavour  to  discredit  the 
doctrine,  by  confounding  it  Mith  the  position,  that  the 
Great  Father  of  men  and  angels  is  a  wrathful  being, 
without  any  such  property  as  placability,  attached  to 
the  perfection  of  his  nature.  Well  may  such  a  sentiment 
be  pronounced  unscriptural,  on  the  ground  of  what 
we  read-—**  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  hit 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life;"!*  and— 
^  The  grace  of  God,  bringing  salvation  to  aU  men  hath 
appeared.'** 

The  contrary  to  these  and  the  like  assurances  of  the 
anercy  of  Grid,  as  an  essential  attribute  of  his  being, 
is  not  held  by  the  maintainers  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
^iropitiatorr  sacrifice  for  sin.  And  although  they  per- 
ceive no  obligation  resting  on  them,  of  deducing  a 
rationale  of  the  doctrine  from  reasonings  **  a  priori'* 
concerning  the  divine  nature;  yet  they  deny  the  allega- 
tion made  against  their  theory,  that  it  involves  an  inu 
peachment  of  the  benevolence  of  God. 

That*  he  is  a  holy  beings  and  that  sin  is  opposed  to 
hb  perfections  and  a  rebellion  against  his  authority,  is 
agreed  on  both  sides.  It  is  as  foreign  to  the  purpose  to 
contend,  that  he  might  pardon  it  without  such  a  sub- 
stitution; as  to  say,  that  he  mi.trht  put  a  stop  to  moral 
evil,  without  the  many  miseries  both  of  mind  and 
body,  which  we  perceive  to  be  entailed  on  it.  Certainly 
this  point  has  occasioned  embarrassment  to  many,  who 
were  too  much  addicted  to  speculate  on  subjects  be- 
3rond  the  reach  of  mortal  minds:  and  the  hope  of  solv- 
ing the  resulting  difficulties,  has  been  the  parent  of 
many  abominable  theories.  It  may  be  said,  that  what 
is  evil  in  itself  may  be  over- ruled  to  good,  by  the  wise 
Being  who  permitted  it.  This  is,  indeed,  the  proper 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  But  let  a  similar  mode  of 

•  Heb.  ;}tii.  24.  t  John  ill,  16.  f  Tit.  U.  1 1. 

Margiual  readings* 
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reasoning  be  allowed  on  the  present  subject:  and  then, 
who  will  presume  to  say,  that  the  honour  of  the  mord 
government  of  Gcxl  may  not  finally  be  promoted  by  a 
dispensation,  which,  without  disparaging  his  attribute 
of  mercy,  shows  in  the  strongest  p<^jint  of  view  the 
deadly  nature  of  sin,  as  a  breach  of  the  order  of  the 
universe?  This  may  be  called  an  argument  drawn  from 
human  ignorance:  but  it  is  fairly  opposed  to  a  species 
of  argument,  bottomed  on  the  presumed  knowledge 
of  thobc  depths  of  the  divine  counsels  which  are  be- 
yond our  reach. 

The  question,  however,  remains— -Is  the  doctrine' 
spoken  of  really  taught  in  the  Scriptures?  The  mMU* 
tainers  of  it  contend,  that  it  pervades  those  books,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  end  of  the 
New. 

That  the  harmony  between  them  may  be  the  mcie 
distinctly  seen,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a  few  of  the 
many  authorities  of  the  New  Testament;  and  then  to 
fetch  their  true  sense  from  the  other  department  of  the 
Bible,  on  which  it  is  made  dependent. 

'*  The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many."^  ^^  Being  high  priest  that  year"  [meaning  Cai- 
aphas]  ^*  he  prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die  for  that 
nation;  and  not  for  that  nation  only,  but  thatheshoukl 
gather  together  in  one«  the  children  of  God  which  are 
scattered  abroad,  "t  *'  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be 
a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood. ''f  '^  By  whom 
we  have  received  the  atonement ''i  [or  reconciliation.  J 
^'  The  blood  of  Jcsus  Christ  his  son,  cleanseth  us  from 
all  sin."||  ^'  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins. "If  God 
"  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.*'** 
The  above  are  a  few  of  the  many  texts,  which  are 
to  the  purpose;  and  are  pnxluced,  principally  to  show 
the  light  which  they  derive  from  the  sacrifices  under 
the  law.  These  are  over  and  over  said  to  make  atone- 

*  Mat.  XX.  38.         t  John  xi  51,  53.  \  Rom.  iU.  85. 

$  lb.  iv.  35.        II  1  Jghn  i.  7.    H  it>,  33.    ••  lb.  iv.  10, 
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menb  which  the  Septuagint  translates  into  Greek,  by 
the  word^  translated  in  some  of  the  preceding:  texts  by 
the  English  word — "  propitiation."  In  relation  to  the 
burnt-offering  and  the  sin-ofiering,  *^  Moses  said  unto 
Aaron,  go  unto  the  altar  and  offer  thy  sin-offering  and 
thy  burnt-offering,  and  make  atonement  for  thyself  and 
ibr  the  people;  and  o&r  the  offering  of  the  people,  and 
make  atonement  for  them  as  the  Lordcommanded.^'t 
So  in  another  place,  in  relation  to  the  trespass  offering-— 
*^  There  shall  be  no  man  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  con* 
gregation,  when  he"  [.'Won]  *^  goeth  to  make  an 
atonemei^  in  the  holy  place,  until  he  come  out,  and 
Jitve  made  an  atonement  for  himbelf  and  for  his  house* 
hold,  and  for  gU  the  congregation  of  IsraeL"|  This  ia 
a  very  remarkable  passage,  taken  in  its  connexion; 
which  gives  an  account  of  Aaron's  confessing  of  the 
8ins  of  the  children  of  Israel  over  the  head  of  the  he- 
goat,  who  was  to  carry  them  into  the  wilderness,  i 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  book  of  Leviticus,  in 
which  the  texts  recited  from  the  Old  Testament  are 
found,  abound  with  the  like:  and  yet,  such  sacrifices 
did  not  begin  with  theMosaick  economy,  but  were 
Offisred  under  that  of  the  patriarchs;  and  were  even  be- 
gun on  the  ex{>ulsion  from  Paradise;  as  we  find  from 
the  o&rings  of  Cain  and  Abel.||  There  is  even  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  latter  derived  its 
acceptance  from  its  being  a  sin-offering;  whereas  the 
other  was  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  the  dominion  of 
God  over  the  creatures*  This  sentiment  is  much  coun* 
tenanced  by  what  is  said— -^'  If  thou  dost  well,  shait 
thou  not  be  accepted;  and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin 
lieth  at  the  door."1[  The  Hebrew  word^^^  translated 

•  iXMTftfii.  t  Lev  is  7.  |  lb.  xvi.  17. 

$  The  force  of  this  is  thought  to  be  avoided^  bv  the  cir- 
icumstance  that  the  scape*goat  was  not  killed,  and  yet  is  said 
to  make  atonement.  But  the  two  goats  should  be  considered 
ms  constituting  one  offering,  both  of  them  being  presented 
before  the  Lord. 

II  Gen.  iv,  3.  4,  f  Verse  6.  ♦»  nttOff 
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sin,  often  means  a  sin-ofllering:  and  9odoe&  the  Greek 
word,^  into  which  it  was  translated  by  the  Septua* 
gint. 

In  addition  to  the  texts  already  quoted  from  the  New 
Testament,  the  senses  of  which,  it  is  thought,  can  be 
explained  only  by  the  effect  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices, 
it  may  establish  the  point  more  fully,  to  recite  others 
which  have  a  more  immediate  reference  to  the  same 
institutions. 

It  had  been  said  by  the  Psalmist— **Bumt-oflMngs 
and  sacrifices  for  sin  hast  thou  not  required;^'  [meaiv 
ing  on  their  own  account.]  *'  Then  said  I,  lo,  I  come 
In  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  tharf 
should  fulfil  thy  will,  O  my  God."t  In  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  this  passage  is  distinctly  applied,  as  pro^ 
phetick  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ:  and  therefore,  when 
it  is  said  in  another  place — **  Till  heaven  and  ear^ 
pass,  one  jot  or  one  title  shall  in  nowise  pass  from  the 
Iav\  till  all  be  fulfilled; "f  it  must  be  construed  to  un* 
fold  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  as  the  an tetype  prefigur- 
ed in  the  sacrifices  which  had  gone  befiare. 

When  John  the  Baptist  saw  Jesus  coming  to  bim, 
he  said — ^*  Behold  the  lamb  oi  God,  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.  "^  Here  is  a  parallel  drawn 
between  the  sin-offering  under  the  law,  and  the  better 
sacrifice,  which  was  to  take  away  sin  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word;  and  not  in  figure,  as  had  been  done  before. 

Reference  to  the  same  typical  saci;ifices  is  alike 
clear,  where  St.  Peter  instructs  those  to  whom  he 
writes,  that  they  were  '^  redeemed  with  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot.^ll  In  the  opposite  theory,  there  are  no 
supposed  truths,  but  what  might  have  been  intimated 
without  such  references  to  transactions,  between  which 
and  them  there  is  no  analogy. 

The  same  correspondency  is  forcibly  expressed  by 
the  same  apostle  in  another  form,  in  the  next  chapter; 

•  Kymftm,  t  Ps.  xl.  9,  10.  \  Matt.  V.  1%> 

5  John  i.  29  W  hi.  19. 
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friwre  he  my^^  die  Saviour — ^  Wholiis  own  self 
bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree:"*  Here  the 
bearing  of  our  sins  must  be  in  the  same  sense,  in 
wfaieh  they  were  borne  in  some  of  the  sacrifices  of 
old. 

But  there  is  no  book  of  scripture,  in  which  it  was 
80  much  to  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  unfold  the  pre* 
sent  truth,  in  all  its  various  points  of  view,  as  in  the 
JKpistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Accordingly  in  the  seventh 
chapter,  after  a  parallel  drawn,  first  between  the  priest- 
hood of  Melchisedeck  and  that  of  Christ,  and  then 
between  the  priests  under  the  law  and  the  same  great 
tbititype;  it  is  said  of  the  latter— >*'  who  needeth  not 
daily,  as  those  high  priests,  to  ofier  up  sacrifices,  first 
for  his  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  people's;  for  this  he 
did  once,  when  he  offered  up  himself."  r  So  in  the  ninth 
chapter,  ^<  If  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  the 
lashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to 
the  purifying  of  the  flesh;  how  much  more  shall  the 
Uood  of  Christ,  who,  through  the  eternal  spirit  offered 
himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience 
from  dead  works,  to  serve  the  living  God  "t  Again,  in 
the  same  chapter,  after  its  being  laid  down  in  the  reason^ 
Ing  of  the  apostle:  ^'  Almost  all  things  are  by  the  law 
pulled  with  blood,  and  without  shedding  of  blood  there 
is  no  remission;  "i  the  apostle  adds^-'^  It  was  therefore 
necessary,  that  the  patterns  of  things  in  the  heavens'* 
[or  the  heavenly  economy  under  the  gospel]  "should 
be  purified  with  these,  but  the  heavenly  things  them. 
toelves  with  better  sacrifices  than  these. ''H  And  then  he 
goes  onto  apply  the  subject  toChrist;  who  had  '^appear- 
ed to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself. "f  And  to 
name  but  one  passage  more,  the  apostle,havingsupport* 
^  his  analogy  throughout  his  epistle,  when,  in  the  last 
chapter  of  it,  he  has  reached  the  conclusion  of  his  sub- 
ject,^Ht  finds  the  circumstance  of  Christ's  suffering 
without  the  gate,  under  ejection  firomtheJewishChurch 

•  Verse  34.      t  Verse  27.   |  Verse  13,  U.    $  Verse  2^^. 
H  Verse  23.        f  Verse  26.        *»  Verse  11,19. 
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iind  delivery  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  governour^ 
prefigured  in  the  burning  of  the  bodies  of  the  animate 
sacrificed  as  sin-oflferings,  without  the  camp. 

These  records  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  and  the 
references  to  them  in  the  New  Testament,  show  in  a 
strong  point  erf*  view  the  little  weight  of  the  criticism, 
that  when  reconciliation  is  spoken  of,  it  means  of  maa 
to  God.  For  there  could  have  been  no  use  in  sacrificesv 
with  a  view  to  that  end;  and  as  if  the  alienation  were 
merely  the  result  of  man's  being  offended  with  his 
Creator:  which  is  not  tnie  of  sinners  generally;  what^ 
ever  ofi*ence  may  be  entertained  by  them  against  Wi 
laws.  Even  this  does  not  apply  universally;  since  manjr 
a  siniier  **  delights  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward 
man,''  as  the  apostle  says;^  while,  as  is  added,  he  finds 
**  a  law  in  his  membersi  warring  against  the  law  in  his 

mind.'*t  • 

But  the  word  '^  reconcile^  is  used  very  difierenti^ 
from  what  is  thus  alleged.  In  1  Sam.  xxix.  4-r 
'^Wherewith  shall  he  reconcile  himself  to  his  master?^ 
evidently  relates  to  an  anticipation  of  David's  being 
restored  to  the  favour  of  Saul.  In  like  manner,  in  £z^ 
kiel  Ixvi.  20,  where  we  read— -'*  So  shall  ye  reconcile 
the  house;"  this  inanimate  object  could  not  have  been 
contemplated.  And  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  ix.  24,  **  the 
making  of  reconciliation  for  iniquity,"  must  have  re^ 
spect  not  to  the  doer,  but  to  the  Great  Being  against 
whom  it  had  been  done.  When  in  Lev.  vi.  S0«  the 
blood  of  the  sin-ofiering  brought  into  the  tabernacle,  ia 
said  to  '^  reconcile;"  It  cannot  mean  the  oflferer,  and 
must  therefore  signify  the  mean  of  his  reconciliation. 
In  the  New  Testament,  the  following  passages  are 
strongly  to  the  point  here  sustained.  2  Cor.  v.  19: 
^'  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  him* 
self;"  That  it  was  the  restoration  of  the  world  to  the 
fevour  ol*  God,  and  not  of  God  to  the  favour  of  the 
world,  appears  from  the  words  added—**  not  imputing 
their  trespasses  unto  them."  Again,  Heb.  ii,  17—*'  To 

*Ronu  f ii.  2%  t  Verse  ISi 
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makeveeondfiation  for  the  sins  of  the  people:**  what 
occasion  was  there  fot  that,  if  roan  were  the  only  party 
to  be  appeased?— •And  af|;ain  where  it  is  said—-*'  By 
whom  we  have  now  received  the  atonement;"*  if  in* 
stead  of  *'  atonement,"  we  say  '*  reconciiiation,** 
which  is  a  stricter  translation;  it  is  difficult  to  show  hov^ 
we  receive  reconciliation,  if  we  and  not  God  are  the 
party  to  be  reconciled. 

The  above  are  bome  of  the  many  authorities  which 
night  be  produced;  and  are  interpreted  on  the  other 
»de  as  meaning  no  more,  than  that  the  death  of  Christ 
was  in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  hisi  mission  and  of  his 
doctrine;  but  according  to  the  estimation  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  world  and  in  ail  ages,  teach  a  propitia* 
tory  sacrifice  for  ^n,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  terms. 
And  as  to  the  alleged  inconsistency  of  the  doctrine  with 
the  essential  goodness  of  the  divine  nature;  the  same 
ai|2^nient|  if  it  were  correct,  would  hold  equally  well 
against  what  we  read  concerning  the  mediation  and  the 
intercession  of  the  Redeemer.  And  yet  these  find  a 
place  in  the  opposing  theory;  while  the  rationality  of 
It  is  supposed  to  be  too  sublimated,  to  admit  the  doc« 
trine  here  pleaded  for.  Between  this,  however,  and  the 
mediation  and  the  intercession  of  the  Redeemer,  there 
is  such  an  alliance,  that  all  the  texts  in  favour  of  these 
might  have  been  produced  in  fiivour  of  the  other.  But 
the  less  is  said  of  scriptural  evidence  in  this  place,  as 
h  will  be  again  necessar}'  to  refer  to  that  point  under 
the  fourth  section. 

As  on  the  kindred  subject  of  the  Divinity,  it  will  be 
to  the  purpose  to  refer  to  the  sense  of  some  of  the  ear. 
liest  writers  of  the  Church,  in  evidence  of  the  doctrine 
here  maintained;  because  this,  like  the  other,  is  brand- 
ed as  a  corruption  of  Christianity,  engrafted  on  the 
system  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time. 

The  same  Clement  who  was  quoted  in  the  first  sec» 
tion,  considers  Rahabf  as  professing  faith— ^^  that  by 
the  blood  of  our  Lord,  there  should  be  redempliun  to 
all  that  believe  and  hope  in  God." 

•  Ronuv,  11,  t  Chap,  i: 
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The  Epistle  ascribed  to  St.  Barnabas,  is  admitted  hf 
the  best.criticks  to  have  been  his,  and  is  cited  by  some 
of  the  fathers,  who  were  judges  of  its  traditionary  repu- 
tation in  their  times.  That  companion  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  and  bearing  the  name  of  an  apostle  himself  Id 
the  New  Testament,  expresses  himself  at  considerabk 
length  concerning  the  oflfering  of  Isaac  and  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  the  he-goat,  which  he  considers  as  tjrpes  of 
Jesus,  who  was  to  sufier  for  us. 

St.  Ignatius,  in  the  superscription  of  hia  Epbtic  to 
the  Ephesians,  addresses  that  Church  as  ^'  united  and 
chosen  through  the  true  passion,  according  to  the  wil 
of  the  Father,  and  Jesus  Christ  our  God."  And  in  thb 
superscription  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Tndlians,  he  a0# 
knowledges  them  as  '*  having  peace  through  the  fleah 
and  blood  and  passion  of  Jesus  Christ  our  hope.'* 

Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue,*  says  of  the 
fice  of  Christ — '*  This  oblation  was  made  for  all 
should  be  willing  to  be  partakers  of  it  by  penitenoe:'' 
And  this  is  said,  after  the  Father's  speaking  of  the  same 
oblation,  as  prefigured  in  that  of  the  he-goat.  In  another 

Elace,t  he  holds  out  as  the  true  expiation  for  sin,  the 
lood  of  Christ;  in  contradistinction  to  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  goats  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer,  which  he  coiw 
siders  as  prefiguring  the  other.  In  the  Apology  of  thii 
martyr,  there  are  passages  to  the  same  effect. 

Tertulliani  refers  to  the  same  subject  of  the  two 
goats,  affirming  the  latter  of  them  to  be  a  repreaenta- 
tion  of  the  passion  of  the  Lord. 

There  is  no  need  to  descend  to  later  times;  because 
the  deniers  of  the  doctrine  suppose  it  to  have  been 
introduced  before  the  end  of  the  second  century. 

«  Page  319,  Thirlby.    t  Page  169.    |  Adv.  Marcioo,  lib.  ^ 
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SECTION  III. 

OF  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  BENEFIT. 

The  word  **  gospel"  signifies  "  good  tidings:** 

agreeably  to  which,  it  is  also  announoed  as  **  glad 

tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people."*   Accordingly^ 

when  it  is  said  to  liave  been  *'  preached  to  every  crea« 

lure  under  heaven;" r   it  must  have  been  preached  to 

^  as  a  subject,  which  ought  to  be  perceived  to  offer 

a  benefit  to  all.  But  accordir^  to  the  opposite  theory, 

it  was  not  such  to  the  mass  of  them:  or  rather,  it  Wjaa 

a  mean  of  aggravating  their  condemnation.  These  aro 

^rcumstances,  which  ought  to  bear  down  all  systems 

Educed  from  curious  reasonings  concerning  the  na« 

'%ure  and  the  ways  of  God;  and  even  make  us  suspicious 

cf  our  constructions  of  passages  of  scripture,  when  re* 

presenting  them  in  contrariety  to  the  principal  desiga 

of  it. 

There  are  passages,  which  directly  affirm  the  uni* 
yersality  of  the  benefit  of  the  death  of  Christ:  as  **  llie 
bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give 
for  the  life  of  the  world:"*  '•  Ht"  [Christ]  "  is  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only ,  but  also 
fior  the  sins  of  the  whole  world: "i  "  Who  gave  him» 
self  a  ransom  for  all:"||  And  St.  Peter  introduces  cer? 
tain  heretical  teachers,  *^  denying  the  Lord  that 
bought  them,"  and  yet  *^  bringing  on  themselves 
swift  destruction  "If  The  following  passages  also  ar^ 
particularly  worthy  of  attention — ^John  iii.  16.--^ 
1  Cor.  viii.  11;  xv.  22.— 1  Tim.  ii.  4;  iv.  10.— 
Tit.  ii.  11,  taken  according  to  the  marginal  reading. 

\N  ith  the  above,  there  may  be  mentioned  from  the 
Old  Testament — DeuU  xi.  26. — Kzek.  xviii.  32; 
jLxxiii.  31;  and  both  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  all  texts  of  general  invitation,  and  those  of  expos- 

•  Luke  ii.  10.    t  Col.  i.  33.    }  John  yi«  51.  §  I  John  ii.  2: 
(I  1  Tim.  4.6.    f  3  u.  1. 
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tulation,  such  as  Matt.  xi.  28. — M icah.  vi.  3. — Is. 
i.  18. — John,  V.  40. — Matt,  xxiii.  37.  But  to 
enumerate  all  of  this  description,  would  be  tedious. 
The  passages  which  speak  of  the  strivings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  in  the  human  heart,  are  to  the 
same  effect. 

Such  are  the  scriptural  authorities,  on  which  thfe 
Church,  in  her  Catechism,  grounds  her  doctrine? 
when  she  puts  in  the  mouth  of  her  catecumens  con- 
cerning God  the  Son — "  Who  redeemed  me  and 
all  mankind:"  and  thus,  while  she  holds  redemp* 
tion  to  be  of  grace  only;  she  ascribes  its  inefficicncyi 
where  this  is  found,  to  perverse  i*cjection  of  Ac 
benefit. 

It  would  be  to  little  purpose,  to  cite  authorities 
from  the  very  early  fathers,  in  proof  of  the  univcr- 
featity  of  Christ's  redemption;  because  a  partialitjr 
of  redemption  not  being  in  their  days  affirmed  t^ 
any,  the  subject  is  usually  expressed  in  the  same 
general  terms  with  those  in  the  Scriptures,  which 
are  interpreted  on  the  other  side  by  the  principle 
— all  sorts  of  men,  and  the  like.  But  there  is  some*' 
thing  worthy  of  remark,  in  the  shape  in  which  the 
contrary  sentiment  began  to  show  itself,  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century.  On  St.  Austin's  publishing  of  some  no- 
velties concerning  election,  his  opinions  gave  offence 
to  many  eminently  religious  persons  in  the  south 
of  Gaul.  They  opposed  him  vigorously;  and  his 
principal  defender  in  that  country,  was  a  learned 
and  pious  layman,  known  in  the  Roman  calendar 
by  the  name  of  St.  Prosper.  It  had  been  made  one 
of  the  objections  to  the  theory  of  Austin,  that  ac- 
cording  to  it,  "  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  did  not  die 
for  the  salvation  and  redemption  of  all  mankind.'* 
That  he  did  so  die,  was  assumed  as  a  point,  not  de- 
nied by  any:  and  the  errour  of  the  theory  in  ques- 
tion, was  thought  an  unavoidable  inference.  On  the 
other  side,  ProsJ^er  did  not  venture  to  deny  the  re- 
ceived doctrine  of  the  universality  of  redemption^ 
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4Mit  essayed  the  difficult  task  of  reconciling  it  with 
the  opinion  of  his  favourite  doctor.  He  showed  the 
same  treatment  to  other  inferences  drawn  from  it, 
and  depending  on  the  same  principle. 

On  this  point,  the  inquiry  should  be  not  only  into 
the  sense  of  scripture,  but  into  that  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church.  For  although  this  seems  sufficiently 
clear  in  the  terms  of  the  Catechism — "  Who  re- 
deemed me  and  all  mankind;"  yet  some  have  af- 
firmed the  Church  to  be  in  a  system,  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  obvious  sense  of  the  position. 

The  Article  of  the  Thirty- nine  the  most  to  the 
purpose,  is  the  Thirty-first;  which  says—"  The 
offi^ring  of  Christ  once  made,  is  that  perfect  redemp- 
tion, propitiation  and  satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world,  both  original  and  actual."  The 
confessions  and  the  systems  alien  from  the  senti* 
~ment  here  sustained,  use  expressions  denoting,  that 
the  said  offering  of  Christ  was  for  a  part  only  of 
mankind. 

The  Seventeenth  Article,  entitled  **  Of  Predesti- 
nation and  Election,"  has  been  set  up  as  containing 
the  contrary  doctrine.    Now  it  is  a   reasonable 
maxim,  that  in  the  interpreting  of  an  instrument, 
where  one  part  throws  light  on  another,  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  that  circumstance.  In  relation 
to  the  Seventeenth  Article,  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  when  theological  systems  and  writers,  going 
beyond  the  obvious  use  of  the  terms  "  Predestina- 
tion" and  "  Election,"  as  occurring  in  the  New 
Testament — which  apply  to  the  divine  design  of  a 
covenant  state  common  to  Jewish  and  to  Gentile 
converts — treat  of  the  same  subject  as  existing 
eternally  in  the  mind  of  God,  relatively  to  the  con- 
clitions  of  individuals  in  a  future  state;  there  is  a 
xnaterial  point  of  difference  among  those  systems 
and  those  authors.  Some  of  them  define  predesti- 
jiation  to  life,  to  be  founded  on  the  foresight  of 
iaith  and  works:  while  others  of  them  deem  it  to 
he  independent  on  that  circumstance,  and  to  be 
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Bimply  for  the  iiUistrating  of  the  mercy  of  God  hi 
aome  of  a  race  of  intelligent  beings  to  be  created; 
and  his  justice,  in  the  damnation  of  others  of  them. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Article,  deciding  on  the 
merits  of  this  point  of  difl'erence.  Accordingly,  as 
the  latter  opinion  here  stated  cannot  possibly  be 
brought  into  an  agreement  with  the  Thirty  first 
Article,  while  it  may  be  held  in  alliance  viith  the 
ether;  this  is  the  sense  to  be  annexed  to  what  is 
affirmed  concerning  predestination  and  election  in 
the  Seventeenth  Article.  As  to  reprobation,  there 
is  nothing  concerning  it  in  any  of  the  Articles. 

The  construction  here  given  will  the  more  ttp* 
pear,  on  having  recourse  to  the  Homilies.  There  is 
indeed  no  Homily  on  predestination  or  on  election: 
and  this  is  a  proof,*  that  the  sense  of  the  compilers 
was  not  in  unison  with  those  confessions  and  sys* 
tems,  which  enjoin  and  maintain  the  propriety  of 
preaching  on  this  point.  But  in  the  Homilies,  there 
are  passages  confirmatory  of  the  sense  of  the  Thirty* 
first  Article.  The  passages  especially  contemplated, 
and  which  shall  only  be  referred  to,  are  in  the 
Homily  for  good  Friday,  and  in  that  on  the  Sacra^^ 
ment. 

But  the  principle  pervades  the  prayers  also. 
There  is  that  in  the  communion  service,  which 
speaks  of  the  Redeemer  as  having  made  on  the 
cross — V  a  full,  perfect  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  obia* 
tion,  and  satisfaction,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world."  In  the  same  service,  the  minister,  deliver>» 
ing  the  bread  and  the  wine  to  the  communicants, 
says  to  each  of  them—'*  The  body  and  the  blood 
of  Christ,  which  was  given  for  thee:^^  although  he 
cannot  be  supposed  to  know  what  proportion  of 
them  are  fit  recipients.  Still  in  the  same  service,  in 
an  address  made  to  those  who  live  in  the  manifest 
delinquehcy  or  neglect  of  the  Holy  Ordinance,  the 
minister  says-—"  And  as  the  Son  of  God  did  vouch* 
safe  to  yield  up  his  soul  on  the  cross  for  your  re* 
demption;  so  it  is  your  duty  to  receive  the  commu- 
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nion,  in  fMnefnbrance  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  deathi 
Us  he  himself  hath  commanded." 

There  might  be  made  many  other  extracts  from 
the  diflfcrent  services;  some  bearing  directly,  and 
others  incidentally  on  the  subject.  But  it  is  thought^ 
that  the  above  are  suficient.  Nothing  can  be  more 
4(vidently  to  the  purpose,  than  sundry  passages  in 
the  Catechism:  accordingly,  they  have  been  noticed 
in  the  lecture. 


SECTION  IV. 

OONCERKING   ''AN   IMPROVED   VERSION"   (SO  CAIXED) 

••  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.** 

The  work  is  further  defined  to  be  **  Upon  the 
basis  of  Archbishop  Newcomers  New  Translation; 
with  a  corrected  text,  and  notes  critical  and  expla^ 
tiatory.'^ 

The  remarks  to  be  made  will  be  arranged  under 
ttrtain  positions,  to  be  given  in  the  progress.  And 
the  contemplated  limits,  falling  far  short  of  a  full 
examination  of  the  book,  will  allow  of  no  more 
than  such  suggestions,  as  may  prove  a  clue  to  the 
detection  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  its  errours. 

in  regard  to  the  first  two  sections  of  this  disser- 
tation, to  which  the  present  section  is  supplemen- 
tar}',  the  author  takes  occasion  to  remark,  that  be* 
ingdesirousof  doing  justice  to  the  opposite  theory 
referred  to,  he  found  a  difiiculty  in  this  particular. 
He  knows  of  no  two  subjects,  on  which  opposition 
has  so  often  changed  its  ground,  as  on  those  of  the 
divinity  and  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ.  It 
Was  desirable  to  advert  to  such  explanations  of 
texts,  as  were  the  most  modem:  and  it  was  thought, 
that  no  work  had  such  fair  pretensions  to  notice— it 
Ibeing  an  esteemed  standanl  on  the  other  side-— as 
Ihe  book  now  proposed  to  be  in  part  reviewed.  Ac- 
^cordingly,  he  had  regard  to  it  principally^  in  tht 
stating  of  objections. 

But  the  more  he  attended  to  tfaatwbrki  the  mvk 
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it  appeared  to  him  to  abound  with  errours,  in  rcw 
gard  as  well  to  facts  as  to  opinions;  to  leave  nQ 
standard  for  the  determining  on  the  genuineness  of 
any  passage,  or  of  any  book  of  what  is  generally  re* 
ceived  as  scripture;  and  even  to  do  away  all  cer* 
tainty  of  there  being  any  such  volume  as  that  of  the 
New  Testament,  handed  down  from  the  time  of 
the  apostles.  For  this  reason,  he  has  thought  himr 
self  called  on,  by  the  considerations  which  led  to  the 
present  work,  to  take  especial  notice  of  the  version 
here  referred  to.  He  neither  judj^es  of  the  motives 
of  any  description  of  people;  nor  does  he  calculate 
the  degree  of  influence  which  unperceived  prejti- 
dice  may  acquire,  in  the  formation  of  such  state- 
ments as  are  to  be  noticed.  The  contemplated  ob- 
ject is  independent  on  the  characters  of  persona; 
but  the  discharge  of  pastoral  duty,  in  pointing  out 
what  is  here  thought  to  be  a  depraving  of  the  wor4 
of  God;  not  by  human  reasonings  only,  as  is  com- 
m6n  in  controversy,  but  in  many  instances,  by  ai^ 
unwarrantable  alteration  of  the  text  itself. 

_  _  • 

The  contemplated  limits,  falling  far  short  of  ^ 
full  examination  of  the  book,  will  allow  of  no  more 
than  such  suggestions,  as  may  prove  a  clue  for  the 
detection  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  its  errours; 
which  will  be  essayed  under  the  following  remarks* 

First  Remark:  The  liberty  taken  with  the  first  two 
chapters  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  is  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  sound  criticism;  and  destructivf 
of  all  certainty,  as  to  the  genuineness  of  holy  scrip- 
ture. 

The  whole  of  the  first  two  chapters  is  printed  ia 
italicks,  except  the  first  fifteen  verses  of  the  first 
chapter  The  reason  given  in  a  note,  is  that  they 
are  of  doubtful  authority:  and  the  note  is  so  con* 
structed,  as  to  intimate  the  belief,  that  they  are 
spurious.  They  are  acknowledged  by  the  Inif 
provers,  to  be  found  in  all  the  manuscripts  and^ 
versions  now  extatit:  but  they  are  said  by  the  same- 
(,  tohUve  beeu  wanting  in  the  copies  which 
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wtre  used  by  the  Ebionites  and  the  Nazarenes: 
and  this  allegation  is  rested  on  the  authorities  of 
Epiphanius  and  Jerome.* 

The  present  author  has  coilsulted  the  works  of 
these  two  fatherb — he  believes  with  sufficient  care 
— without  finding  any  such  testimony  in  either  of 
them,  concerning  the  Nazarenes.  But  of  this  sect 
he  finds  the  former  father  affirming — "  They  have 
the  Hebrew  gospel  of  Matthew:  for  this  most  cer* 
tainly,  as  it  was  written  in  Hebrew  letters,  they 
keep  to  this  time  entire.  But  I  know  not  whether 
they  have  cut  off  the  genealogies,  which  are  brought 
down  from  Abraham  to  Christ.*'  Epiphaniu^' had 
no  doubt  as  to  any  part  of  the  book,  except  the 
genealogy.  He  testifies  to  their  retaining  of  all 
which  the  Improvers  have  omitted,  on  their  alleged 
authority;  and  he  only  doubts  of  a  few  verses  which 
the  Improvers  retain,  although  they  suppose  that 
there  is  not  the  authority  of  the  Nazarenes,  as  to 
that  exception. 

The  above  would  not  be  said  without  an  appre- 
hension, that  something  apparently  to  the  effect  of 
'he  version  might  be  in  the  voluminous  works  of 
he  said  two  ancient  authors;  were  it  not,  that  if  so, 
t  must  have  been  overlooked  by  the  exact  and  dili- 
gent Michaelis.  For  after  giving  from  Epiphanius 
:hat  part  of  the  preceding  quotation  which  relates 
o  the  genealog)%  he  adds — "  Jerome,  who  had  the 
greatest  knowledge  of  this  subject,  has  no  where 
positively  dechred,  whether  the  Nazarene  gospel 
had  these  two  chapters,  or  not."  This  silence  is  ac- 

*  The  Improvers  might  and  ought  to  have  acknowledgedt 

that  the  ,two  chavte*s,  besides  the  support  of  all  the  ancient 

copies   and   versions,    have    that  of  ancient   authors    also; 

itnong:   whom   Justin    Martyr   might    have    been    particu- 

rularly  mentioned:  also  Celsus,  a  noted  enemy  of  Christianity, 

pho  wrote  not  long  alter.   His  work,  as  quoted  by  Origen, 

pntains  express  references  to  the  chapters  in  question.  Jus* 

n  roiices  the  coming  of  the  M:-gi  and  the  slaughter  of  the 

inocenis  in  St.  Matthew;  and  the  interview  between  theang^I 

Gabriel  and  the  Virgin  Mother,  in  St,  Lukr. 
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counted  for  from  the  circumstance,  that  Jerome 
Kad  given  a  translation,  which  is  lost.  M ichatUi 
goes  on  to  exhibit  certain  passages  of  that  father 
which  show,  that  the  second  chapter  at  least  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Nazarenes.  These  were  inci* 
dental  references;  and  although  they  have  a  positive 
bearing  as  to  one  of  the  chapters;  yet  there  being 
none  such  for  the  other,  will  not  prove  that  it  was 
wanting. 

That  the  Ebionites  rejected  the  first  two  chap* 
lers  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  is  fully  attested. 
But  by  what  authority  do  the  improvers  call  that 
sect  and  the  Nazarenes,  the  ancient  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians? There  is  not  a  particle  of  any  such  authority; 
or  any  evidence  that  either  of  the  sects  existed,  be* 
fore  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  under  the  name  of 
^lia,  when  about  a  quarter  of  the  second  century 
had  expired.  This  was  a  juncture  peculiarly  favour* 
able  to  the  rise  of  those  sects;  both  of  which  were 
characterized  by  their  adherence  to  the  ritual  law. 
The  Jewish  Church  had  subsisted  under  bishops  of 
the  circumcision,  until  the  period  referred  to;  an4 
the  names  of  the  bishops  have  been  handed  dow% 
beginning  with  that  of  St.  James,  with  as  much  ajw 
pearance  of  authenticity,  as  the  names  of  the  Ro 
manemperours.  The  prejudices  of  the  sects  in  que^ 
tion  must  have  been  the  remains  of  the  attachmett 
of  the  Jewish  Christians  generally,  to  their  lan^ 
which  received  its  first  shock  by  the  result  of  tb^ 
council  held  in  Jerusalem,  as  related  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Aftef  this,  thr 
Church  of  Jerusalem  flourished  in  the  profession  oT" 
the  common  faith  of  Christians,  before  the  rise  or 
those  sects,  during  their  existence,  and  after  thc^ 
had  gone  to  ruin.  When  that  Church,  perceivii^ 
unequivocal  evidence  of  the  destruction  of  the  JenH- 
ish  polity,  had  done  away  all  observances  discrim— 
xiating  between  them  and  the  Gentile  Churches^il^ 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  secession  took  plap 
on  this  ground.  Of  these  aeceders,  somCy  undw  tip 
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name  of  **  Nazarenes,"*  persevered  in  the  com* 
men  faith  of  Christians,  while  others,  under  the 
name  of  "  Ebionites,"  held  the  simple  humanity  of 
Christ.  The  admission  of  their  testimony  in  the 

{)resent  instance  carries  the  implication,  that  the 
abours  of  the  apostles  among  the  Gentiles  had 
been  in  vain;  and  that  in  respect  to  the  person  of 
the  Redeemer,  the  truth  remained  with  those  Jews 
Only,  who  could  not  be  persuaded,  that  the  parti- 
tion wall  between  them  and  the  Gentiles  had  been 
broken  down,  and  that  they  were  both  one  in  Christ. 
It  is  here  believed,  then,  that  the  statement  of 
flic  Improvers  is  erroneous  as  to  the  Nazarenes, 
and  irrelevant  as  to  the  Ebionites.  But  in  regard  to 
(he  latter,  if  their  sanction  be  of  authority,  why  is 
It  not  acted  on  consistently?  Why  are  not  the  other 
three  gospels  rejected  in  mass,  after  the  same  ex- 
ampler  And  why  not  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which 
were  rejected  also  by  these  ancient  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians,  as  they  are  called;  and  who  abhorred  the  au- 
flior  of  those  epistles,  as  an  apostate  from  their 
bw?  No  rule  of  scripture  will  sustain  their  testi- 
mony concerning  the  genuineness  of  scripture  as  to 
the  first  particular,  and  yet  invalidate  it  in  the  other 
bstances.  Especially,  why  was  the  genealogy  re- 
tained? The  answer  given  in  a  note  is — because 
Cerinthus  and  Carpocrates  accused  the  Ebionites 
of  expunging  it.  Cerinthus  became  a  leader  among 
the  Gnostick  sect;  who  are  understood  to  be  fre- 
quently referred  to  with  censure,  by  St.  John  in  his 
epistles.  They  held,  that  the  world  was  created  by 
a  malevolent  being,  with  other  profane  absurdities. 
As  for  Carpocrates,  he  is  said  to  have  superadded 

*  The  aQihor,  although  aware  that  the  fact  affirmed,  as  to  tha 
Nasarenes,  has  been  denied,  <ipeak9  accordin^^  to  his  owq 
convictions;  the  result  formerly  of  attention  to  bishop  Bull'i 
writings  against  Daniel  Zwicker,  a  Prussian;  and  in  later 
jearsy  bishop  Horseley's  writings,  in  answer  to  Dt-  Priestlef.  • 
*Tbe  going  into  the  question,  is  not  necessary  to  the  object 
<«f  the  present  remarks  on  the  version. 

M  m 
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to  the  Gnostick  system,  not  merely  the  permissioi^ 
but  the  obligation  of  practising  all  sorts  of  vice.  The 
.  testimony  of  these  two  men  is  accepted  by  the  Im- 
provers, even  a^^ainst  their  favourite  Ebionites. 

The  reason  is  obvious:  It  seemed  to  favour  the  de- 
sign of  establishing  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ. 
And  yet  there  may  be  a  question,  whether  the  contrary 
be  not  the  obvious  result.  Why  should  the  Ebionites 
have  left  out  the  genealogy,  on  the  principle  supposed? 
They  held  the  simple  humanity,  no  less  than  the  Gnos- 
ticks,  who  had  superadded  to  it  the  descent  of  the  Di« 
vinity  at  baptism.  Accordingly  the  natural  construction 
is,  that  the  Ebionites,  more  consistent  than  the  Im* 
provers,  left  out  the  genealogy,  because  of  its  being  ^ 
inseparably  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  chapter*' 
Cerinthusand  Carpocrates,  in  censuring  them  for  thiap 
bear  testimony  to  the  original  integrity  of  the  gospeL 

We  have  not  yet  reached  the  extent  of  the  evilj 
w  hich  strikes  at  the  evidence  of  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment. Some  have  rested  this  evidence  on  the  votes  of 
general  councils;  and  others  on  testimony  in  the  mind 
of  every  individual  believer:  but  neither  of  these  theo- 
ries would  be  owned  by  the  Improvers.  The  ground 
taken  by  the  Church  of  England,  and — as  is  here  sup- 
posed—by  Protestant  Communions  generally,  is  the 
successive  testimony  of  the  Church.* 

This  is  of  the  same  nature  w  ith  that  borne  by  courts 
and  legislatures,  to  their  respective  records:  which  is 
a  species  of  evidence,  found  by  experience  to  com- 
mand the  assent  of  collective  bodies  of  men.  But  what 

*  It  IB  not  here  intended  to  deny,  that  there  may  be  coa* 
viction  arising  from  experience  of  the  power  of  religion  In 
moulding  ihe  inward  character;  by  debtroying  the  empire  oC 
sin  in  the  heart,  and  by  subjecting  it  to  the  iniuence  of  gra* 
cious  disposiiions  and  desires  fiut  this  is  a  speoies  of  evi* 
dence,  which  cannot  be  opposed  to  infidelity. 

Fuither,  by  the  testimony  of  the  Church,  it  is  here  supposed) 
that  there  is  understood  the  Jewish  as  to  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  until  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  sera;  and* 
of  the  Christian  Church}  both  as  to  those  of  the  Oid  and  thoi^ 
of  the  New. 
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evidence  cf  the  sort,  is  permitted  by  the  version  to 
remain?  Of  the  Ebionites  and  the  Nazarenes,  who  only 
are  acknowledged  to  have  possessed  Christian  verity,' 
while  all  the  rest  of  Christendom  were  apostates  from 
it,  the  former  became  lost  during  the  fifth  century,  and 
the  latter  survived  but  a  little  longer*  Now  although 
a  Church  corrupt  in  doctrine  may  give  true  testimony 
to  a  fact,  and  perhaps  be  creditt  d  the  more  because  of 
its  bearings  on  her  errours;  yet,  when  found  to  have 
borne  false  testimony  in  regard  to  a  great  proportion 
of  the  volume,  she  may  well  be  suspected  of  imposition 
as  to  the  whole.  Accordingly,  on  the  admission  of 
the  authority  of  the  Kbionites,  we  must  perceive  the 
chain  of  testimony  to  have  been  long  since  broken. 
•  If  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  general  principles 
of  criticism,  as  on  any  question  which  might  be  raised 
concerning  the  work  of  some  Greek  or  Latin  author, 
the  merits  ofthe  case  can  be  judged  of  by  men  of  let- 
ters only.  The  other  species  of  evidence  is  addressed 
to  persons  of  ordinary  standings  in  society;  who,  under 
die  new  maxims  of  the  version,  must  submit  their 
judgments  implicitly  to  those  whom  they  think  the 
most  worthy  of  their  confidence.  And  thus,  under  the 
plausible  appearance  of  unbounded  freedom  of  inquiry, 
a  foundation  is  laid  for  the  most  implicit  subjection  to 
authority. 

In  the  second  note  of  the  version,  sundry  reasons, 
grounded  on  the  contents  of  the  two  chapters,  are  offered 
in  vindication  ofthe  excluding  of  them.  Of  those  rea- 
sons, the  only  one  that  seems  material,  or  that  can  be 
reduced  to  a  question  of  fact,  alleges  the  birth  of  Jesus 
to  have  been  subsequent  to  the  decease  of  Herod.  This 
is  a  mistake;  and  might  have  been  prevented,  by  a 
reference  either  to  the  most  approved  tables  of  chro- 
nology; or  to  those  bibles,  the  margins  of  v  hich  inti- 
mate, that  the  former  event  was  a  few  years  before 
what  is  there  called  "  Anno  Domini."  It  is  a  well 
known  point  in  chronology,  that  when  Christian 
Churches  and  states  began  to  date  transactions  accord* 
ing  ta  their  respective  distances  from  the  birth  of 
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Christ,  there  was  incurred  the  errour  of  about  four 
years.  It  makes  no  difference  in  the  affairs  of  life; 
but  ought  to  have  been  known  and  adverted  to,  by 
those  who  sat  in  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  first 
two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew. 

While  the  Improvers  wrongfully  accuse  the  com- 
mon version  of  an  anachronism  of  two  years  and  a 
half,  they  incur  the  like  fault,  to  an  extent  far  greater. 
It  is  but  for  the  eye  of  a  reader,  to  connect  the  first 
verse  of  the  third  chapter  with  the  retained  verses  of 
the  first;  in  order  to  perceive,  that  the  beginning  of  the; 
preaching  of  the  Baptist  is  made  cotemporaneous  witl| 
the  nativity  of  Christ.  Some  suppose,  that  the  gospd 
of  St.  Matthew  was  composed  about  eight  years  after 
the  crucifixion.  The  longest  interval  supposed  by  any, 
is  less  than  double  that  time.  Now  it  can  hardly  be 
imagined  of  any  writer,  that  contemplating  to  record 
two  events,  one  of  which  happened  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  the  other  less  than  half  of  that  space  of  time 
before  the  date  of  the  intended  work,  he  should  say, 
after  narrating  the  event  first  in  order — ^^  In  thoae 
days  it  came  to  pass,  &c."  according  to  the  tenour  of 
the  last  of  the  events.  It  appears  from  Luke  iii.  23,  that 
Jesus  was  about  thirty  years  old,  when  he  began  hia 
ministry.  Accordingly,  supposing  him  to  have  been 
bom  when  John  began  to  preach,  which  is  declared* 
to  have  been  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  who 
began  his  reign  about  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of 
Herod;  the  passage,  as  exhibited  in  the  version,  ante* 
dates  the  .birth  of  the  Saviour  to  the  enormous  length 
of  about  thirty  years*  But  the  term  is  shortened  by 
about  four  years,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  some 
chronolopsts;  who  suppose,  that  the  first  four  years  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  coincide  with  the  last  years  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus:  the  latter  having  associated  the 
other  \N  iih  him  in  government.  This  was  no  uncom* 
mon  mode  of  reckoning:  for  Josephus,  in  his  history 
of  those  times>  makes  the  reign  of  Herod  three  years 

*Luke  iii.  1. 
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longer  than  circumstances  prove  it  to  have  been;  unless 
the  first  three  years  are  considered  as  the  same  with  so 
many  of  the  last  years  of  Antigonus,  who  reigned  at 
the  same  time.  If  the  two  chapters  of  each  of  the  two 
gospels  be  excluded,  there  is  nothing  to  guard  against 
tne  aforesaid  anachronism;  it  not  appearing  from  any 
other  place,  but  that  John  may  have  been  older  than 
Jesus,  by  the  whole  specified  space  of  time— twenty 
six  years  at  the  least. 

Second  Remark.  Similar  objections  lie  against  the 
version,  in  its  faulting  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  the 
gospel  oi  St.  Luke;  with  the  exception  of  the  first  four 
verses  of  the  first  chapter. 

The  Improvers  have  even  less  of  the  appearance  of 
critical  argument  in  this  instance,  than  in  that  preced* 
ing.  In  a  note,  there  are  given  the  reasons  of  the  license, 
of  which  two  only  sliall  be  noticed;  they  being  the 
most  prominent,  and  depending  on  facts. 

The  first  relates  to  the  point  already  adverted  to  in 
chronology,  the  principles  of  which,  as  established  by 
the  general  consent  of  men  learned  in  that  department, 
have  been  departed  from,  without  any  reasons  given 
for  the  dissent.  The  other  objection  to  the  two  chap, 
ters,  is  grounded  on  a  copy  said  to  have  been  possessed 
by  Marcion,  who  is  described  as  follows — ^*  A  reputed 
heretick  of  the  second  century;  who,  although  he  is  re- 
presented  by  his  adversaries  as  holding  some  extrava* 
gant  opinions,  was  a  man  of  learning  and  integrity,  for 
any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary.'' 

This  reputed  heretick  held,  that  the  world  and  the 
other  planets  were  created  by  seven  angels,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  benevolent  Deity:  for  it  was 
affirmed,  that  in  addition  to  him,  there  was  also  a  ma- 
l]g;nant  being,  who  had  all  matter  in  subjection  to  his 
\9\\\.  An  abstract  of  the  system  may  be  seen  in  Mo- 
Qhcim's  history,^  taken  from  Irensus.  But  it  is  not 
£-om  him  only,  that  the  faith  of  Marcion  may  be  learn- 
cd«  It  may  be  gathered  from  several  opposing  treatise?, 

•Vol.  I  p.  3  If. 
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written  by  respectable  autl^ors.  Accordingly  there 
vras  no  reason  for  the  insinuation  of  the  partiality  of 
adversaries:  who  may  indeed  have  mistaken  or  per- 
verted his  meaning,  in  such  ways  as  are  common  in 
controversy;  but  would  hardly  have  composed  books 
in  different  times  and  places,  against  clearly  defined 
errours  not  held. 

As  to  his  integrity;  Epiphanius  records  of  him,  that 
in  consequence  of  his  seducing  of  a  young  woman,  he 
was  excommunicated  by  his  fether,  a  bishop;  who  is 
described  as  **  a  tnosi  religious  man,  and  most  ardent 
in  the  love  of  the  truth,  and  excelling  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Episcopal  office.'^  The  father  being  in- 
exorable on  the  subjt'Ct  of  readmission  to  communion, 
the  son  repaired  to  Kome,  where  also  he  was  rejected. 
On  this,  he  struck  in  with  a  sect  already  begun  by  one 
Cerdon;  and  being  a  man  of  learning,  soon  became  the 
principal  character  among  them.    Epiphanius,  who 
gives  this  account,  is  commonly  considered  as  some- 
what credulous.     But  he  was  a  learned  and  a  good 
bishop:  and  although  living  above  a  century  after  Mar- 
cion,  described  him  while  his  sect  was  still  in  exist- 
ence and  numerous,   in  various  parts  of  the  world; 
and  it  does  not  appear,  that  there  was  ever  a  contradic- 
tion of  the  statement.  But  it  seems  he  had  a  copy  of 
the  gospel  of  St.  Luke,  without  the  two  chapters. 
What  wereihe  pretensions  of  the  copy  to  authenticity, 
no  one  knows.  Doubtless  he  had  also  some  such  rea- 
son, for  rejecting — as  he  did— the  whole  of  the  other 
three  gospels;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament, 
except  ten  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul:  and  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  mass.    These  things  are  credibly  recorded 
of  him.  In  all  which  he  ought  to  have  been  followed 
by  the  Improvers,  according  to  the  consistency  of  cri- 
ticism; although  they  did  not  find  it  exacted  of  them, 
by  the  consistency  of  received  theory.  Under  what 
correct  principle  of  any  sort,  either  tlie  opinion  or  the 
testimcmy  of  such  a  man  can  have  been  introduced,  ^ 
a  question  of  another  nature. 
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Third  Remark.  The  version  has  taken  liberties 
with  the  bei^ihning  of  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  not  war* 
ranted  by  the  Greek  language,  nor  by  the  sentiments 
which  appear  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  Evange* 
list.  The  pres>ent  remarks  shall  be  confined  to  the  first 
four  verses  and  part  of  the  fifth  verse. 

From  the  conviction,  that  agreeably  to  the  testimony 
of  Irensus,  the  key  to  this  remarkable  passage  of 
scripture  is  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  idle  philosophy 
of  the  Gnosticks,  there  shall  be  here  given  some  of  the 
leading  sentiments  of  their  system;  but  no  further,  than 
may  help  to  show  the  intended  contrast,  according  to 
the  obvious  construction  of  the  words;  and  to  compare 
this  with  the  incorrect  interpretations,  and — as  is  here 
contended — the  mistranslations  m  some  instances,  of 
the  version.* 

"  The  Word:"  this  is  the  subject  of  the  first  posi* 
tion;  and  it  is  adopted  from  the  Gnostick  theory,  in 
order  to  rescue  it  from  abuse.  It  depends  on  what 
will  follow,  to  perceive  the  force  of  the  intended  con- 
trariety to  the  Gnosticks.  But,  says  the  version,  Jesus 
is  here  called  •*  The  Word;"  according  to  the  figure  of 
metonymy;  as  in  other  places  he  is  called — *'  the  Life*^ 
— •*  the  Way*' — "  the  Truth" — and  "  the  Resurrec- 
tion.'^  The  instances  are  not  parallel  with  the  case  ia 
Question.  When  one  of  those  terms  b  used,  Jesus  is  so 
distinctly  spoken  of,  that  the  metonymy  must  be  clearly 
understood:  as  uhen  it  is  said — *'  I  am  the  light  of 
the  world:*'  "  I  am  the  way:"  and  **  I  am  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life."  But  let  it  be  supposed,  that  any 
evangelist,  speaking  of  some  of  the  acts  of  Jesus,  ha^ 
said  *•  the  light,"  or  **  the  way,"  or  ^*  the  resurrec- 
don"  conducted  himself  in  this  manner  or  the  other; 
and  it  must  be  perceived,  that  the  language  is  utterly 
destitute  of  propriety.! 

*  The  subject  of  this  section  is  so  mixed  with  that  of  the 
first  and  that  oi  the  second,  as  necessarily  to  occasion  some 
degree  of  repetition. 

t  Lest  it  shoulvi  s.eem  unaccountable,  that  the  Evangelist 
apfar  accommodates  bis  discoursa  to  the  Gnostick  theory,  alf 
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**  In  the  beginning  was:"  The  originali  when  not 
connected  with  some  circumstance  limiting  it  to  time, 
18  expressive  of  preceding  eternity.  The  version  culls 
to  its  aid  sundry  passageaf  wherein  some  special  period 
of  time  is  obvious:  as — **  Jesus  knew  from  the  begin* 
ning  who  they  were  which  believed  not;*'*  and  " Know 
illso,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  gospel,  &c."  In  these 
and  in  the  like  places,  the  subject  is  not  spoken  of  ab- 
solutely, but  with  relation  to  a  determinate  period*  It 
is  not  so  in  the  text. 

"  And  the  word  was  with  God  "  The  Gnostieks  ac- 
knowledged the  word  to  be  an  JEon  cr  inferior  god,  to 
which  the  clause  is  in  opposition.  But  what  says  the 
version?  It  tra'^slates— "  was  a  god."  There  is  no 
passage,  which  justifies  the  calling  of  Christ  "ii  god.** 
Believers  in  his  divinity,  conceive  of  this  as  belonging' 
to  him  derivatively,  from  the  Father;  btit.they  do  not 
call  him,  absolutely  and  of  himself,  as  he  is  here  called 
by  the  version.  It  is  to  no  purpose,  to  introduce  what 
the  Almighty  said  to  Moses—'*  I  have  made  thee  a 
god  to  Pharaoh;"^  and  to  earthly  princes—*'  I  have 
said,  ye  are  gods."||  The  circumstances  showaccont- 
modation  to  cases,  in  which  the  divine  speaker  ex- 
presses himself  hyperbolically,  concerning  his  own 
authority  delegated  for  a  time,  and  with  reference  to 
certain  ends.  But  in  the  case  in  hand,  there  was  de» 
signed  to  be  a  delineation  of  the  essential  properties 
of  the  character,  introduced  as  the  subject  of  an  ensu« 
ing  history. 

though  to  contradict  it,  as  to  introduce  the  term  <^  Logos," 
and  found  his  positions  on  the  use  of  it;  there  should  be  no* 
ticed,  that  even  in  the  Jewish  theology,  there  was  a  pertoni* 
fication  of  the  word  of  God.  However  slender  the  ground  mav 
be,  on  which  to  affirm  a  connexion  between  preexistent 
godhead  and  a  manifestation  in  the  flesh;  yet  it  may  have 
been  sufficient  reason,  where  this  point  ^»as  tr^  be  sustained) 
to  adopt  recei?ed  language;  in  order  to  show  its  analogy  to 
the  doctrine. 

•  John  vi.  64.  f  Philipp.  iv.  15.  t  Exod.  tU.  I. 

(  Ps.  IxzxH.  6. 
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Sometimes,  although  not  in  the  version  under 
'notice,  stress  is  laid  on  the  circumstance,  that  the 
Greek  of  the  word  "  God"*  is  without  the  article. 
But  this  is  a  needless  refinement;  b€;cause  the  same 
word  is  without  the  article,  where  no  doubt  can  bie 
entertained,  that  the  Divine  Being  is  intended.  An 
instance  occurs  not  far  below,  in  the  second  verse 
of  the  third  chapter  of  this  gospel — "  We  know 
that  thou  art  a  teacher  qome  from  God.'*  So  in  Acts, 
V,  29. — *'We  ought  to  obey  God,  rather  than  man:" 
and  in  Heb.  iii.  4. — *^  He  that  built  all  things,  is 
God."  Many  instances  might  be  given.  And  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  genius  of  die  Greek  language,  that 
when  the  auxiliary  verb  connects  two  substantives, 
of  which  the  subject  spoken  of  has  the  article,  it 
does  not  accompany  the  other. 

"  The  same  was  in  the  beginning,  with  God." 
The  Gnosticks  had  so  disjoined  their  ^ons  from  the 
great  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  the  evange- 
list seems  to  have  perceived  a  use  in  repeating  the 
Sjentiment  of  the  preexistence  of  the  Son  with  the 
Father,  from  eternity. 

•*  All  things  were  made  by  him. "  This  is  one  of 
the  most  pointed  contradictions  to  the  Gnosticks; 
in  their  affirming,  that  the  world  was  made  by  a 
bein^  malevolent  and  inferiour  to  the  Supreme. 
•'  Were  made:"  Here  comes  in  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary criticisms  of  the  version;  which  says, 
that  the  Greek  word  never  signifies  to  create.  It 
^ill  be  here  contended,  that  this  is  not  so;  and  that 
if  it  were  so,  it  would  be  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
It  is  not  so:  for  instance — "  The  nrst  man,  Adam, 
itoj  made'f  a  living  soul:"t — being  made\  in  the 
likeness  of  men: It  **  Were  noimade^  of  the  things 
ivhich  do  appear:"**  "il/ac/ett  after  the  similitude 
«f  men:"Jt  "  Made^  to  be  taken  and  destroyed. 


*  BtH<  t  t.YtuT6f  \  I  Cor.  XV.  45.  $  VnofMfH* 

II  I'hifipp.  ii.  7.        %  r«y«w»«i.       ♦•  Hcb.  xi.  3.  .  ft  TryawT*?. 
AX  James,  ill.  9.        5$  Tiytntif/uf*.     \\\\  3  Pet.  ii.  13. 
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The  "Seventy"  will  not  be  supposed  to  have  been 
deficient  in  Greek  literature.  Now  these,  in  their 
celebrated  translation,  use  the  verb,  in  question,  in 
the  very  plape  where  it  is  the  most  natural  to  expect 
it:  that  is,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis — "  God 
said,  let  there  be*  light,  and  there  was^  light:  J" 
*^  Let  there  be^  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters:  II"  and  "  Let  there  b^  lights  in  the  firma- 
ment of  heaven."** 

But  were  the  fact  as  stated  by  the  version,  it 
would  be  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The  word 
"  made"  must  have  bq^en  put  into  the  text,  to  ac- 
commodate to  the  English  idiom.  Had  the  Im^ 
provers  been  content  with  omitting  it,  the  sense 
would  not  have  been  the  less  hostile  to  their  theory: 
for  it  would  then  have  stood — "  All  things  were  by 
him;  and  without  him,  was  not  any  thing  that  was." 
But  from  this  the  attention  is  diverted,  by  the  sub* 
stitution  of  the  word  "  done."  It  is  contrary  to  pro- 
priety; as  is  made  manifest  by  the  circumstance, 
that  when  the  Improvers  have  reached  the  tenth 
verse — *'  The  world  was  made  by  him,"  the  said 
word  "  done"  met  them  in  all  the  fulness  of  its 
incongruity,  and  they  abandoned  it.  Why  did  they 
not  resort  to  their  own  explanation  of  the  Greek 
*word;  leaving  out  both  "  make,"  and  *'  done,"  and 
translating — "  The  world  was  by  him?"  The  rea- 
son is  evident:  There  would  still  have  been  re- 
cognized the  preexistence  and  the  creative  energy  of 
Christ.  No  resource  was  left,  but  the  introduction 
of  a  word,  for  which  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a 
plea  in  the  Greek  text.  Without  any  such  plea,  and 
without  any  reason  except  its  accommodation  to 
theory,  they  translate — ''  The  world  was  enlighten'" 
edby  him." 

As  for  the  word  "  done,"  it  is  frequently  used  in 
the  common  translation,  for  the  same  purpose  as 

•  riM9T».      t  ^YtuTd.     J  Verse  3.      §  rnff^nr;      ||  Vcrae  6: 

H  Ttf^iirrv.    ••  Verse  14. 
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the  word  "  made:"  that  is,  to  suit  the  strict  trans- 
lation of  the  Greek  word  to  the  English  idiom;  as 
— "  Thy  will  be  donci*'**  and — "  Wlien  his  fellow 
servants  saw  what  was  done.^^'\  In  these  instances 
and  in  many  such,  "  done"  may  be  omitted,  with- 
out injury  to  the  sense.  It  is  this  which  must  go- 
vern in  the  present  case,  in  determining  the  choice 
of  the  word.  That  '*  done"  will  not  serve  the  pur- 
pose, is  manifest  from  the  general  import  of  the 
passage;  and  especially  in  its  bqing  unable  to  sus- 
tain the  opposite  construction  consistently:  there 
being  a  necessity  of  abandoning  it  in  the  tenth 
verse.  Therefore  the  translation  of  the  common 
version,  is  correct 

"  In  him  was  life."  In  the  system  of  the  Gnos- 
ticks,  "  life"  was  an  iEon,  distinct  from  the  word: 
and  of  this,  the  ^clause  is  a  contradiction.  In  the 
twenty-sixth  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  we  read— 
"  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  he  hath 
given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself."  The  im- 
provers having  left  this  in  its  integrity,  it  would 
have  been  but  consistent,  to  have  spared  the  clause 
under  consideration;  rather  than  to  have  exchanged 
"  In"  for  "  By:"  translating — "  £1/  him  was  life." 
In  the  original,  it  is  not  the  Greek  word  J  generally 
translated  "By;"  but  another  Greek  word,  gene- 
rally answering  to  "  In."§  There  can  be  no  reason 
besides  theory,  for  the  change  in  the  version. 

"  And  the  life  was  the  light  of  men."  With 
the  Gnosticks^  "  Life"  was  a  destinct  JEon  from 
"Light;"  the  one  being  related  to  mental  intelli- 
gence, as  the  other  to  bodily  vigour:  but  St.  John 
makes  both  of  them  inherent  to  the  divine  person 
of  whom  he  is  discoursing.  The  version  leaves  this 
clause  untouched:  and  it  is  the  end  of  the  passage^ 
proposed  as  the  subject  of  this  remark. 

The  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  as  to  St.  John's  con- 
templating of  the  Gnosticks  in  the  passage,  is  con- 

•  Matt.  vi.  1 0.        t  xviU.  31.        t  ^<«.      $  Ev. 
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siderably  fortified  by  the  thirty -first  verse  of  thfe 
twentieth  chapter — **  These"  (signs)  ''  are  written 
that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God.'*  The  apostle  wrote  his  gospel,  not 
principally  for  his  countrymen  the  Jews,  but  for 
Gentile  Christians,  among  whom  he  lived:  as  ap- 
pears from  his  incidental  explanations  of  Jewish 
names  and  customs.  The  idea  qf  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians concerning  a  Christ,  must  have  been  combinr 
ed  with  what  concerned  the  alleged  recent  appear* 
ance  of  him  on  earth.  The  Gnosticks  did  not  alto- 
gether deny  the  Christ;  although  they  denied  his 
absolute  identity  with  the  person  of  Jesus.  Hence 
the  propriety  of  defining  the  design  of  the  foregoing 
gospel  to  have  been,  the  proving  that  Jesus — ^thc 

Eerson  of  that  name,  from  his  birth  to  tlie  end  of  his 
eing  seen  on  earth,  and  particularly  in  the  just 
before  recited  acts  subsequent  te  his  crucifixion-— 
was  the  Christ.  In  the  epistles  of  the  same  apostle* 
Which  are  supposed  to  have  been  writtei)  at  still 
later  periods  than  his  gospel,  there  are  more  and 
clearer  references  to  the  said  sect  and  that  theiir 
peculiarity. 

Fourth  Remark.  The  like  erroneous  principles 
are  applied  to  those  passages,  which,  according  to 
the  customary  use  of  language,  speak  of  Christ  as 
preexistent  to  his  appearance  in  the  flesh.  A  feif 
of  very  many  instances,  must  suffice.  Th^  first 
to  be  selected,  are  palpable  mistranslations:  to  which 
shall  be  added  others,  more  or  less  dependeut,  eithi^ 
on  mistranslation,  or  on  errour  as  to  fact. 

1  Cor.  XV.  47.  **  The  second  man,  is  the  Lord 
from  heaven."  The  version  in  question  gives  for 
"  is'* — "  will  be;"  without  assigning  either  autho- 
rity, or  reason  grounded  on  the  sense.  Of  the  for- 
mer, there  is  certainly  none;  and  in  the  passage  of 
which  the  words  are  part,  there  are  contemplated  a 
first  and  a  second  Adam,  each  of  whom  had  appearr 
ed  in  his  proper  character.  Although  St.  Paul,  as 
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is  frequent  with  him,  omits  the  use  of  the  verb; 
yet  when  it  is  introduced,  grammatical  propriety 
exacts  the  same  ten^e  to  ^^  the  second  man — the 
Lord  from  heaven,"  as  to  ^^  the  first  man,  of  the 
earth — earthy."*  Accordingly  in  the  next  verse  but 
one,  where  the  past  and  the  future  are  contrasted, 
the  verb  is  introduced  in  its  proper  tenses — *^  A« 
we  have  bom  the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also 
bearxht  image  of  the  heavenly.  The  want  of  criti- 
cal grdund  for  this  alleged  improvement  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  there  are  given  in  the  notes  varia- 
ti6ns,  which  affect  the  text  in  other  points;  although 
thought  by  the  editors  of  variations  to  rest  on  in^ 
sufficient  grounds.  On  the  point  at  issue,  the  text 
has  been  unquestioned. 

John,  viii.  58.  "  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am." 
To  improve  this  text,  the  version  renders  it— 
^^I  am  he:"  for  which  it  pleads  the  same  trans- 
lation given  to  the  same  Greek  wordsf  in  the 
twenty-fourth  and  twenty-eighth  verses  of  the 
chapter.  The  truth  is,  although  it  is  kept  out 
of  sight  in  the  notes,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
;inal  answering  to  "  he,"  in  any  one  of  the  pas- 
^s.  In  translating  the  two  the  last  referred  to, 
it  was  necessarv  to  insert  the  pronoun,  to  accom- 
modate to  the  English  idiom:  and  there  could  be 
no  mistake,  Jesus  having  been  discoursing  of  him- 
self as  the  Messiah.  But  in  regard  to^  the  text  in 
question,  the  pronoun  destroys  all  pertinency  oftl|c 
words  to  the  question  of  the  Pharisees — "  Hast 
thou  seen  Abraham?"  A  much  better  comment  on 
them  may  be  perceived  in  the  rage  of  those  people; 

^  It  has  been  considered  as  an  improvement  of  the  version^ 
to  thrust  in  the  word  <<  heavenly"  into  this  text;  although  not 
supported  herein,  by  any  of  the  editors  of  abbreviations.  Mills 
considers  the  Greek  word  (v^mi«<)  as  a^  corruption  found  ib 
somcf  copies,  brought  in  by  some  transcribers  as  contrastad 
with  *^  earthy,^  in  (he  former  clause  of  the  sentence* 
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ivho  could  no  longer  endure  the  discourse,  but  took' 
up  stones  to  cast  at  the  speaker.* 

Col.  ii.  9.  '*  In  him,  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of 
the  godhead,  bodily."  The  Improvers  spare  the 
last  very  emphatick  word;  but  they  have  the  courage 
to  turn  "  the  godhead"  into  "  the  Deity;"  evident- 
ly accommodating  the  latter,  to  a  sense  in  which 
the  other  is  not  used — that  of  the  great  agent  spoken 
of  personally.  The  original  is  not  "God,"  but 
"  godhead."!  There  is  a  reason  given  for  its  re- 
jection: and  the  amount  of  the  reason,  is  its  not 
being  agreeable  to  system. 

Col.  i.  16,  17.  "  AH  things  were  created  by  him 
and  for  him.  And  he  is  before  all  things,  and  by 
him  all  things  consist."  The  considerations  which 
occur  on  the  whole  passage  are  passed  by,  and  the 
attentiorl  is  confined  to  mistranslation:  which  is  so 
contrived,  as  to  affect  the  whole.  For  creation  hav- 
ing been  spoken  of  just  before;  and  having  been 
explained  of  a  change  in  the  moral  world;  there 
seems  to  have  occurred  a  material  difficulty  in  the 
expression  "  all  things"  twice  found  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  passage.  But  the  difficulty  is  got  over, 
by  translating — "  all  these  things."  The  Greek 
wordjj  occurring  much  oftener  than  an  hundred 
times  in  the  New  Testament,  sometimes  without 
the  article,  is  in  every  instance  rendered  "  all 
things,"  and  admits  of  no  other  rendering.  Agaiii« 

*  This  is  one  of  the  texts,  on  which  the  opposite  system 
has  never  been  long  satisfied  with'  its  own  interpretatioas. 
Socinus  explained  it  with  an  allusion  to  the  name  of  Abra- 
ham, which  Signifies  *^  a  father  of  many  nations;"  so  that  be- 
fore this  should  be  verified,  Christ  must  be: '  which  singular 
interpretation  was  thought  by  the  proposer  of  it  to  have  beea 
divinely  conveyed  to  his  mind,  in  answer  to  his  many  prayers 
for  a  right  understanding  of  the  text.  Later  followers  of  the 
same  opinion,  have  resolved  the  sentiment  into  the  existence 
of  Christ  in  the  divine  decree:  which  was  the  interpretation 
of  Dr.  Priestley.  The  improved  version  has  gone  beyond 
them  all,  as  to  the  extent  in  which  it  has  set  the  tran8latix>n 
in  contrariety  to  the  context. 
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the  English  words  "  all  these  things''*  are  con- 
stantly the  rendering  of  the  same  Greek  word,  with 
the  addition  of  another,  answering  to  "  these;"  ex- 
cept in  one  place,t  where  it  might  have  been  *'  all 
things;''  which  is  more  literal.  And  besides  Gries- 
bach  puts  on  the  word  the  mark,  expressing  his 
doubt  of  its  being  genuine.  It  is  not  criticism,  but 
system,  which  governed  in  this  professed  emenda- 
tion of  the  common  version. 

John,  iii.  13.  ^^  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  hea- 
ven, but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven."  The 
Improvers  were  very  solicitous  to  make, out,  that 
**  to  ascend  to  heaven,"  means  "  to  search  into  and 
understand  the  counsels  of  God:  for  then  they 
thought  it  would  follow,  that  "  to  descend  from 
heaven,"  is  to  bring  and  to  discover  those  truths 
to  the  world.  In  order  to  justify  the  former  of  these 
two  positions,  they  allege,  not  that  the  words  con- 
vey such  an  idea,  according  to  common  usage;  but 
that  two  authors — Raphelius  and  Dr.  Doddridge 
-—understand  them  so.  To  tlie  work  of  Raphelius, 
the  present  writer  has  not  access;  but  to  his  under- 
standing. Dr.  Doddridge  says  no  such  thin^;.  His 
exposition  is  not  that  the  two  phrases  have  the  same 
meaning;  but  that  wherever  the  ascending  to  hea- 
Tcn  is  spoken  of,  it  is  with  a  view  to,  or  for  the 
purpose  of,  searching  into  the  counsels  and  truths 
of  God.  The  sense  thus  ascribed  to  this  respecta- 
ble commentator  is  made  the  more  manifest,  by  the 
^issages  of  scripture  referred  to  in  his  note — Deut. 
ui.  12;  Rom.  x.  vi,  and  Pro.  xxx.  4.  In  each  of 
these  passages,  the  object  of  the  ascent  is  mention- 
ed in  connexion  with  it;  and  not  involved  in  the 
very  terms,  as  is  insisted  on  in  regard  to  the  present- 
passage. 

John,  vi.  62.  *'  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  sou 
of  man  ascend  up  where  he  was  before."  This 
ascending  up  means  again,  according  to  the  version, 

*  lUrrn  rtwrm.  t  LukCi  XZi?«  9. 
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the  making  of  additions  to  the  truths  which  had 
been  revealed:  and  all  the  plea  for  this,  is  on  the 
^ound  laid  by  the  appeal  to  Raphelius  and  Dod- 
dridge. However  respectable  the  former  writer 
may  have  been;  the  latter  being  so  unquestionably; 
their  reputation  could  never  have  sanctioned  so 
strange  a  construction,  had  they  made  it.  On  one 
of  them,  and  probably  on  both,  it  has  been  errone* 
ously  charged.  - 

John,  xvii.  5.  "  Glorify  thou  me  with  thyself, 
with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the 
world  was."  The  version  resolves  this  into  the 
purpose  of  the  Father,  who  had  reserved  the  glory 
for  his  Son;  on  which  account,  the  latter  is  said  to 
have  had  it  with  the  Father,  before  the  world  was. 
The  insufficiency  of  this  construction  is  here  thought 

flaring  on  the  face  of  the  passage,  but  may  be  con^ 
rmed  by  attention  to  the  texts,  thought  to  favour 
it  by  the  Improvers.  First,  they  cite  Luke,  xx.  36, 
37,  38;  presuming  a  sense  which  will  be  rejected, 
by  all  who  object  to  the  system  intended  to  be  thus 
sustained.  Next  is  Rom.  xxix.  30;  wherein  the 
calling  of  things  which  are  not  as  though  they  we^e, 
refers,  not  to  nations, to  be  brought  into  being  in 
distant  times,  but  to  the  quickening  of  the  dead  in 
the  person  of  Abraham,  and  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
mise of  a  son.  Then  they  mention  the  twelfth  verse 
of  this  chapter.  In  the  common  version  it  is— i- 
**  None  of  them  is  lost  but  the  son  of  perdition.'* 
The  word  "  lost''  is  a  good  translation;  and  as  such, 
retained  by  the  version  itself,  to  the  same  Greek 
word  in  the  ninth  verse  of  the  next  chapter — "  Of 
those  whom  thou  gavest  me  I  have  lost  none."  In 
the  latter  of  these  places,  the  impropriety  of  chang- 
ing "  lost"  for  *'  destroyed,"  would  have  been 
manifest.  Therefore  they  let  it  stand,  but  put  "des- 
troyed"  into  the  other  verse;  apparently,  because 
to  an  English-ear  it  carried  the  idea  of  bodily  des- 
truction, which  had  not  yet  overtaken  Judas;  who, 
»  is  remarked  in  the  notes  to  the  version,  was  still 
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fiving  and  bargaining  to  betray  his  master.  But  had 
they  suffered  a  word  to  remain,  which  went  to  the 
being  lost  in  the  sense  of  unfkithfuiness  and  apos- 
tacy,  the  place  would  have  been  irrelevant  to  the 
design.  Tnere  follow  references  to  passages,  which 
liave  less  plea  to  notice.  The  management  bestowed 
OD  the  text  is  constructed  on  the  circumstance,  that 
the  future  is  often  spoken  of,  as  if  present.  But  here, 
after  retrospect  to  the  past>  there  is  prospect  to  the 
future;  and  the  present  stands  clearly  distinguished 
firom  both. 

.  1  John  iv.  2.  '^  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  that 
Jcssus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  of  God."  The 
version  retains  the  words;  but  gives  them  the  effect  of 
mistranslation,  by  a  partial  statement  of  the  opposition 
in  which  they  confessedly  stand  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Gmosticks  and  theDocetse.  It  isalleged  in  consequence^ 
that  '^  come  in  the  flesh,"  is  synonymous  with  ^*  a  real 
man."  The  words  comprehend  much  more:  and  the 
fidlacy  of  the  reference  to  the  Gnosticks  and  the  Doce* 
tas,  may  be  detected  by  a  statement  of  the  whole  of 
their  opinion.  To  say  that  these  sects  believed  in  the 
9Hnple  humanity  of  Christ,  would  be  contrary  to  all  the 
accounts  transmitted  of  them.  They  believed  him  to  be 
asuperangelick  being;  but  some  held  him  to  have  been 
a  man  only  in  appearance;  and  others  said,  that  the 
heavenly  nature  appertained  to  the  man  Jesus,  only 
firom  his  baptism  until  the  approach  of  his  crucifixion. 
Fifth  Remark.  The  principles  of  criticism,  applied 
to  the  propitiatory  sacrifice,  are  as  unsound  as  those 
which  governed  on  the  preceding  subject. 
-  Their  will  be  the  less  need,  to  bring  under  eonsi* 
deration  many  of  the  interpretations  held  to  be  unsound; 
as  they  are  generally  resolvable  into  a  principle,  the 
errour  of  which  may  easily  be  demonstrated.  The 
principle  is,  that  sacrifice,  according  to  original  insti* 
tution,  and  as  practised  under  the  law,  was  not  for  sin 
Stricdy  speaking.  The  objections  lying  against  the 
passages  to  be  produced,  will  rest  principally  on  the 
misstatement  of  this  matter.    Had  the  ground  been 

o  o 
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Stable,  which  the  Improvers  take  in  relation  to  patri- 
archal and  Mosaick  sacrifices,  it  would  be  sufficient  for 
their  purpose;  but  the  ground  is  here  conceived  to  be 
untenable. 

The  subject  has  been  already  treated  of  under  the 
'second  section:  but  the  introducing  of  it  at  present,  is 
owing  to  the  application  of  a  general  sentiment  to  par* 
ticular  texts. 

The  first  place  in  which  the  purpose  becomes  ma^* 
nifest,  is  in  the  interpretation  of  Matt.  xxvi.  28— 
"  This  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is 
shed  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins."  The  last 
words  being  not  found  in  the  institution  of  the  £u* 
charist,  as  related  by  the  other  Evangelists  and  by  St. 
Paul;  the  insertion  of  them  is  supposed  to  have  been 
foreign  to  the  condition  of  the  Gentiles,  and  accom- 
modated to  the  case  of  the  Jewish  believers.  Now  set* 
ting  aside  the  contrariety  of  this  to  fact,  since  the 
distinction  presumes  that  the  ideas  of  sacrifice  and  its 
efiects  were  less  current  among  the  Gentiles,  than 
among  the  Jews;  it  is  certain  that  St.  John,  who  wrote 
expressly  for  the  information  of  the  former,  but  who 
gives  no  narrative  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist^ 
makes  similar  references  in*  several  places;  as  where 
he  describes  the  Baptist  saying — '^  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.'*  *There 
might  also  be  mentioned  the  like,  in  various  instances 
•  of  the  apostk  of  the  Gentiles. 

For  a  further  developement  of  the  principle,  there 
^hall  be  noticed  2  Cor.  v.  25—"  He  hath  made  him 
to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be 
made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him."  It  was  cer- 
tainly desirable,  to  get  rid  of  "  sin"  and  "  righteous* 
ness^'  in  the  abstract:  accordingly,  the  version  makes 
the  former  "  a  sin;*'  varying  the  latter  part  of  the  verse 
to—"  That  we  may  be  justified  before  God,  through 
him."  In  the  New  Testament,  the  Greek  word  trans- 
lated "  sin"t  in  the  common  version,  is  uniformly  at 

*  L  S9.  t  AfMftitt* 
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rendered,  except  in  1  John  v.  16,  17;  where  it  is  "  a 
sin:'*  but  might  have  been  "  sin/'  without  impropri- 
ety. On  the  contrary,  in  many  instances,  to  translate 
**  a  sin,"  would  be  manifestly  unmeaning.  It  appears 
so  on  the  present  occasion:  for  it  is  difficult  to  know 
what  idea  could  have  been  in  the  minds  of  the  authors 
of  the  version,  under  the  expression — "  a  sin;*'  while 
**  sin"  in  the  abstract  may  be  conceived  of,  as  figura- 
tively expressing  that  vicarious  character  of  the  Re- 
deemer, of  which  it  has  been  thought  designed.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  judgment  of  the  present  writer,  the  true 
rendering  is  that  exhibited  as  NewcomeV--**  a  sin- 
ofifering:"  it  being  the  subject,  to  which  the  Septuagint 
applies  the  word.  But  neither  this  nor  the  common 
version  was  consistent  with  the  principle,  which  the 
version  under  review  was  intended  to  sustain.  This 
presumed,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  independent  on 
sacrifice,  except  in  the  way  of  illustration:  or,  as  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Priestley  in  the  theological  repository* 
— "  The  death  of  Christ  may  be  called  a  sacrifice  for 
dn,  and  a  ransom;  not  as  having  immediate  relation  to 
the  forgiveness  of  sin,  but  only  as  a  necessary  circum- 
stance in  the  scheme  of  the  gospel,  which  was  neces- 
sary  to  reform  the  world."  But  to  support  the  senti- 
ment, the  license  before  noticed  was  not  deemed  suf- 
ficient.  Accordingly,  **  righteousness"  in  the  abstract 
is  changed  into-—"  be  justified:"  for  which  no  autho* 
rity  can  be  given. 

It  is  merely  for  the  clearer  developement  of  the 
principle,  that  attention  is  called  to  the  following  text— 
**  Who  needeth  not  daily  as  those  high  priests,  to  offer 
up  sacrifice,  first  for  his  own  sins  and  then  for  the  peo- 
ples': for  this  he  did  once,  when  he  offered  up  him- 
selfi"+  Here  the  authors  of  the  version  take  the  very 
extraordinary  step,  of  applying  "  this  he  did  once," 
to  Christ's  imitating  of  the  high  priest  in  offering  for 
his  own  sins,  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  people; 
although  in  the  verse  the  next  before,  he  is  said  to  have 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  147.  t  Heb.  ?ii.  Sf.      > 
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been  ^'  separate  from  sinners."  It  is  true,  that  what  is 
8o  predicated  of  him,  is  confined  to  ceremonial  sins. 
But  what  was  there  of  this  description,  in  the  person 
of  the  Redeemer,  for  which  to  offer  sacrifice?  The 
version  is  ready  with  its  solution;  It  says  —  ^*  Being  of 
the  house  of  Judah,  he  was,  as  to  the  priesthood,  in  an 
unconsecrated  state."  But  on  what  ground  is  this 
alleged  to  be  a  sin  in  any  sense?  For  the  support  of  the 
position,  it  ought  to  appear,  that  the  high  priests  offered 
sacrifice  for  all  the  Israelites  of  eleven  of  the  tribes,  on 
ficcount  of  the  ceremonial  disqualification  of  their  not 
being  of  the  priesthood.  But  there  is  no  such  provision 
in  the  ritual  law.  It  is  an  ungrounded  hypothesb:  so 
that  the  words  ^*  this  he  did  once,"  refer  altogether  to 
his  offering  for  the  people.  It  was  however  necessaiy 
to  extend  the  position  to  the  person  of  tlie  Redeemer; 
in  order  to  sustain  the  avowed  doctrine  of  the  notes, 
that — '^  In  the  same  sense  in  which  Christ  offered  up 
i  sacrifice  for  his  own  sins,  in  that  very  sense  did  he 
offer  himself  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  people."  Thus 
there  is  put  out  of  the  question  all  moral  effect,  or 
whatever  is  strictly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  sin;  in  order 
to  make  it  appear,  that  there  was  no  offering  on  this  ac- 
count. It  is  surprising,  that  the  framersof  the  version 
did  not  anticipate  the  contradiction  to  their  theory  in 
the  next  chapter,  in  which  the  blood  of  Christ  is  spo- 
ken of,  as  cleansing  from  all  sin.  Indeed,  the  whole  of 
the  ninth  and  the  tenth  chapters  are  in  contrariety  to 
the  theory.  Accordingly,  the  version  gives  notice,  that 
jhey  are  to  be  interpreted  by  the  clue  given  to  the 
eighth  chapter;  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  for 
an  ordinary  reader  to  keep  in  mind,  during  his  pro* 
gress  through  the  succeeding  chapters;  if  it  were  not 
continually  presented  to  him  by  notes  of  the  like  viti^ 
ated  complexion. 

There  are  however  other  sacrificial  references,  which 
the  authors  of  the  version  are  not  content  to  leave  to  the 
effect  of  the  aforesaid  plan  of  interpretation.  And  yet, 
some  of  the  places  being  addressed  principally  to  Gen- 
tile converts,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  imperious 
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call,  to  account  for  the  addressing  of  these  through  the 
medium  of  Jewish  habits*  A  few  of  such  places  shall 
be  mentioned. 

One  of  them  is — ^^  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed 
fiir  us:  therefore  let  us  keep  the  feast.  "^  Although  the 
version  under  review  has  left  this,  substantially,  as  it 
was  found;  yet  there  seems  to  have  been  the  design  of 
weakening  the  force  of  its  apparent  sense,  by  substitut- 
ing '*  slain"  for  \*  sacrificed."  Doubtless,  the  signifi** 
cation  of  the  Greek  verbt  has  a  reference  to  slaughter; 
and  yet  it  is  so  constantly  applied  in  the  Septuagint  to 
the  peculiar  species  of  slaughter,  which  is  in  sacrifice; 
Ihat  the  latter  idea  ought  to  have  governed  in  a  passage, 
which  must  be  explained  by  the  rite  of  the  Jewish 
passover.  What  occasion  had  St.  Paul,  in  writingto  a 
Church  composed  principally  of  Gentile  converts,  to 
express  his  sentiments  through  the  medium  of  a  trans- 
action, not  to  be  explained  without  a  statement  of  the 
nature  of  a  rite,  in  which  there  must  especially  have 
appeared  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the  side  posts  and  on 
the  upper  door-posts  of  the  houses?  This  b  intelligi- 
ble, if  taken  as  the  type  of  a  more  precious  victim— 
such  as  is  the  Redeemer,  according  to  the  commonly 
received  idea  of  his  character;  but  is  utterly  insignifi- 
cant, if  limited  to  his  enduring  of  death  in  attestation 
irfhis  doctrine. 

The  like  may  be  said  of  the  following  text—"  The 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  son  cleanseth  us  from  all 
Mn."|  The  version  leaves  the  sense  to  be  unlocked, 
by  the  key  before  given:  but  with  what  propriety  such 
language  can  be  applied  to  the  parting  with  life,  merely 
as  the  seal  of  a  divine  mission,  must  be  submitted  to 
every  serious  mind. 

On  other  occasions  however,  they  call  the  attention 
of  their  readers  to  the  operation  of  their  principle.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  apply  it  to  the  following  passage— 
•*  Ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  as 
^Iver  and  gold,  from  your  vain  conversation  received 

*  Rom.  ▼.  7,  8.  t  ^«w*  t  1  J<>bn  i.  7. 
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by  tradition  from  your  fathers;  but  with  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot."*  It  is  represented,  that  the  whole  effect 
of  what  is  thus  described,  is  deliverance  from  a  state 
of  heathenism,  prejudice  and  vice.  This  was  indeed 
an  effect  of  redemption,  but  does  not  come  up  to  the 
sense  of  the  price  paid  for  it;  which,  by  its  referenec 
to  the  legal  sacrifices,  conveys  the  idea  of  its  being  for 
sin.  It  is  also  the  legitimate  construction  of  the  twenty* 
fourth  verse  of  the  next  chapter—"  Who,  his  own 
self,  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree."  Bat 
here,  the  framers  of  the  version  conceive  of  an  advan* 
tage  arising  to  them  from  what  is  said— ^*  Himsdf 
took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our  sicknesses;'*!  refer- 
ring to  the  words  of  Isaiah—"  He  hath  bom  our 
griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows:"!:  which  two  places  are 
considered  as  verified  by  Christ's  miraculous  healing 
of  diseases,  this  being  a  necessary  circumstance  of  the 
Christian  economy.  But  it  was  not  thus,  that  he  took, 
on  him  our  infirmities  and  bare  our  sicknesses,  rela* 
tively  to  the  present  life;  to  which  the  miracle  of  re- 
moving them  from  others  does  not  apply.  It  was  by  that 
sympathy  with  the  sufferers,  which  called  his  miracu- 
lous power  into  act.  With  this  agree  the  two  Greek 
verbsj  made  use  of;  the  former  of  which  may  be  ren- 
dered "  took  on  himself,"  as  where  it  is  said — "  took 
on  him  the  form  of  a  servant :"||  and  the  latter,  sustain- 
ing  or  suffering  in  mind;  as  where  it  is — "  We  *** 
ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak. "If  But  in 
the  interpretation  under  review,  the  aforesaid  passage 
only  of  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  presented; 
which  only  was  pertinent  to  the  passage  of  St.  M^- 
thew:  while  other  passages,  in  the  next  verse  of  the 
chapter,  and  in  the  first  and  twelfth  verses  are  over- 
looked. These  must  have  been  the  part  in  the  contem* 
plation  of  St.  Peter.  They  are-—"  He  was  wounded 
for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniqui- 
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ties,  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and 
by  hib  stripes  we  are  healed:''  Again— >^*  he  sSmll  bear 
their  iniquities,"  and  **  he  bare  the  sin  of  many." 
These  sayings  fall  in  exactly  with  ^'  he  bare  our  sins 
in  his  own  body  on  the  tree;"  and  die  marked  refer- 
^ce  is  further  visible,  in  the  aposde's  adding,  before 
the  end  of  his  sentence,  the  concluding  words  of  those 
above  quoted  from  the  fifth  verse  of  the  chapter  of 
Isaiah;  thus  showing  the  concurrence  of  the  prophecy 
and  of  the  fact. 

»  Whether  the  diseases  spoken  of  be  those  of  the 
body  or  of  the  mind — although  the  sorrows  of  the  lat- 
ter are  here  supposed  to  be  the  meaning — the  Greek 
verbs  and  the  Hebrew*  to  which  they  answer,  ex- 
press a  bearing  in  person. f  But  why  does  the  evange- 
list apply  the  passage  to  circumstances  in  which  there 
Was  no  sufiering  from  the  consciousness,  of  sin?  For  no 
other  reason  than  that  of  the  general  connexion  between 
^n  and  suffering:  as  in  the  instances  in  which  our  Sa- 
viour tells  persons  healed  by  him—"  Thy  sins  are 
forgiven  thee."  It  is  the  contemplating  of  a  connexion 
between  the  general  principle,  and  a  particular  circum- 
stance of  the  subject.  Suffering  originated  in  sin:  which 
ceases  to  have  its  operation,  in  proportion  as  the  penal- 
lies  inflicted  on  it  are  put  an  end  to. 

It  is  a  property  of  the  version  under  review,  that 
overlooking  the  circumstances-of  a  passage  the  most 
direcdy  pointing  to  the  doctrine  of  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice, it  invites  attention  to  some  circumstance  of  less 
importance  in  this  respect.  Thus,  interpreting  the  fol- 
lowing passage—-"  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a 
I»:opitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his 

t  Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  under  the  first  of  the  two  Hebrew 
words,  Selects  the  following  as  instances  in  which  it  signifies 
a  Ticbrious  bearing  of  sin — Exod.  xxviii.  38 — Lev.  x.  17— 
x?i.  33.  But  he  says,  under  the  latter  of  the  words,  that  it 
implies  more  labour  than  the  other.  The  same  lexicographer 
gif  es  authorities  for  a  similar  interpretation  of  the  two  Greek 
words. 
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righteousness,  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past;''*' 
the  version  translates  for  '*  propitiation".  **  mercy* 
seat."  But  there  is  put  out  of  view,  that  whereas  this, 
under  the  law,  was  the  seat  of  the  divine  beneficence, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  place  to  which  there  was 
brought  the  blood  of  the  victim  slain  in  sacrifice;  so, 
under  the  gospel,  its  mercy  seat,  according  to  the 
text,  and  even  as  it  stands  in  the  version,  was  m  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  in  the  availing  of  this  for  the  re- 
mission of  sin.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
Seventy  use  the  Greek  wordt  to  denote  the  mercy  seat. 
Its  verbt  signifies  '^  to  propitiate"  or  ^^  to  appease." 
The  substantive  immediately  derived  from  it(  sjgnifieit 
^'  propitiation:"  not  the  act  of  pacifying  the  ottended 
party,  as  the  version  affirms,  when  commenting  off 

I  John  ii.  2,  much  less  the  contemplation  of  man  a» 
the  ofiended  party,  which  is  evidently  the  sense  intend- 
ed to  be  given.  The  word  signifies,  not  the  act,  but 
the  effect  of  it.  From  the  same  Greek  verb,  flows  the 
substantive  now  especially  under  consideration:  which 
the  analogy  of  language  would  justify  the  rendering 
of  ^^  a  propitiatory,''  if  this  were  sanctioned  by  use. 
There  can  be  no  objection  to  the  calling  of  it  *'  a 
mercy -^eat,"  on  the  authority  of  the  Seventy;  who, 
however,  must  have  taken  the  corresponding  word, 
because  its  etymology  is  expressive  of  the  idea  of  pro- 
pitiation. According  to  this  representation,  the  spirit 
of  the  original  is  retained  in  the  common  version:  for 
although,  as  the  authors  of  what  is  called  an  improved 
version  say,  the  precise  original  word  is  never  trans- 
lated ^^  propitiation"  in  the  other;  yet  this  is  the  ren- 
dering of  a  kindred  word  in  two  places-^1  John  ii«  2, 
and  iv.  10.  Neither  will  it  be  irrelevant  to  have  re- 
course to  external  authority,  for  the  establishing  of  the 
meaning  of  the  original  word.  Michaelis  |  quotes  a 
passage  fi'om  the  seventh  section  oi  Josephus's  book 
on  the  Maccabees;  wherein  there  is  introduced  the 

*  Rom.  iii.  35.  f  IA«rii^f«f.         \  VMnuf.        $  Vm^fug. 
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word  in  the  tSext,  in  the  unequivocal  sense  of  a  vicari- 
ous atonement.  And  the  said  learned  critick  quotes 
JSymmachus,  a  noted  enemy  of  Christianity  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  applying  the  same 
Grreek  word  to  the  covering  of  Noah's  Ark.  Now 
the  Seventy  use  the  word,  so  as  to  answer  to  the 
Hebrew  word,*  by  which  a  covering  of  sin,  or  a 
making  of  atonement  for  it  was  designated.  By 
their  choice  of  the  Greek  word,  to  be  a  substitute 
for  that  which,  in  the  Old  Testament,  continually 
|>re8ents  the  idea  of  atonement,  they  give  evidence 
of  their  considering  of  both  the  words,  as  uniting 
in  the  conveyance  of  the  same  sentiment  to  the  rea- 
der. So  little  reason  is  there,  in  the  endeavours  to 
get  rid  of  the  word  in  this  passage,  expressive  of 
propitiatory  sacrifice — much  less  of  the  subject 
Itself. 

It  will  not  be  foreign  to  the  point,  as  it  relates  to 
the  liberties  taken  in  exhibiting  and  interpreting 
the  sacred  text,  to  notice  concerning  the  theory  on 
the  other  side,  its  having  carried  its  advocates  two 
steps  further— and  this  by  a  natural  operations- 
leading  them  to  affirm,  that  the  said  sacrifices  were 
for  ceremonial  pollution  only,  having  no  connexion 
with  departure  from  moral  rectitude;  and  that  they 
were  taken  from  institutions  merely  human;  animal 
sacrifices  being  not  founded  on  divine  appoint^^ 
ment. 

In  opposition  to  the  former  of  the  two  sugges- 
tions, it  is  but  to  turn  to  the  fifth  chapter  of  Leviti- 
cus, to  find  sacrifice  enjoined  because  of  the  con- 
cealment of  ofiences,  and  because  of  oaths  affirma- 
tory  or  promissory,  rashly  made;  to  the  sixth  chap- 
ter, to  find  the  same  for  fraud,  theft,  and  perjury; 
and  to  the  twentieth,  to  find  the  same  for  the .  se- 
duction of  a  betrothed  bond-woman.  But  furth^r^ 
Miat  are  termed  sins  of  ignorance,  are  not  altoge- 
ther such  as  are  unavoidable,  but  include  what  ori^ 
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ginate  in  censurable  inattention  and  wunt  of  care.. 
And  even  in  regard  to  ceremonial  pollution;  as  it 
is  the  result  of  infirmities  of  human  nature  entaiU 
ed  on  it  by  sin,  there  may  have  been  in  the  institu- 
tion of  sacrifice,  the  design  of  keeping  alive  atten- 
tion to-  its  awful  consequences,  even  in  matters 
which  bring  no  guilt  on  the  consciences  of  the 
agents.  In  the  present  statement,  there  is  nothing 
in  contrariety  to  what  we  read  in  scripture—"  If 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  sanctifieth  to.the  puri* 
fyingof  the  flesh:"*  and — "  It  is  not  possible,  that 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  away 
sins.^t  Certainly,  the  only  efiect  of  this  was  legal 
cleansing.  But  all  along,  the  anticipation  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  was  in  operation,  for  the  cleans^ 
ing  of  the  conscience;  although  not  independently 
on  the  sacrifice  of  a  contrite  heart,  as  recognized  m 
psalm  li.  17. 

But  it  is  beyond  measure  surprising,  that  any 
professor  of  faith  in  revelation,  should  resolve  the 
origin  of  animal  sacrifice  into  human  contrivance; 
when  one  of  the  first  transactions  recorded  after  the 
expulsion  of  man  from  Paradise,  was  AbePs  pre- 
senting of  such  sacrifice  **  at  the  end  of  days:" 
for  this  is  the  strict  meaning  of  the  words  translated 
"  in  process  of  time;"  and  is  indicative  of  divine 
appointment.  The-  sentiment  is  confirmed  by  the 
circumstance  of  acceptance:  whereas  it  is  high* 
ly  probable,  as  was  noticed  in  the  second  section, 
that  the  rejection  of  the  sacrifice  of  Cain  was  for  the 
want  of  this.  The  defect  seems  designed  to  have 
been  intimated  in  what  is  said — "  If  thou  dost  not 
well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door."f  The  word  translated 
"  Sin,"i  very  often  denotes  a  sin-offering;  to  which 
Cayi  is  referred,  as  a  type  of  the  great  ofiering  for 
§in,  to  be  made  in  the  fulness  of  time. 

Again,  what  but  divine  appointment  could  have  ' 
been  the  ground  of  its  being  said — "  God  smelled 

•  Hcb.  ix.  13.  t  X.  4.  t  G«n.  iv.  7,         SflMtSTT 
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the  sweet  savour  of  Noah's  offering,"*  when  the 
world  was  to  be  repeopled  after  the  flood?  So  like^. 
wise,  when  there  was  to  be  made  to  Abraham  the 
promise,  Mfhich  was  the  foundation  first  of  the  patri« 
archal  and  the  Jewish  covenants,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Christian;  it  was  expressly  by  divine  dircction,t 
that  an  attendant  sacrifice  was  offered. 

Even  without  the  pale  of  these  covenants,  the  Al- 
mighty is  found  prescribing  sacrifice  to  the  three 
friends  of  Job.J  And  this  venerable  person,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  book,  offers  sacrifice  und^r  the  re- 
collection— "  It  may  be  that  my  sons  have  sinned, 
and  cursed  God  in  their  hearts, "J  Both  of  these  in- 
stances  sustain  the  position,  of  their  being  a  moral 
relation  in  the  institution  of  sacrifice. 

It  was  stated  in  the  second  section,  that  the  main- 
tainers  of  the  opposite  system  are  driven  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  a  very  unnatural  construction  of 
all  the  passages,  which  speak  of  reconciliation:  this 
being  interpreted  by  them  to  signify,  the  conciliating 
of  men  to  God.  The  version  does  not  fail  to  adopt 
the  scheme;  although  it  lets  the  following  passages 
stand  in  contradiction  to  itself,  and  not  drawn  aside 
from  their  obvious  senses,  either  by  translation  or 
by  comment — Matt.  v.  24.  and  Rom.  v.  11.  But 
when  it  reaches  Heb.  ii.  17.—"  to  make  reconcilia- 
tion for  the  sins  of  the  people,'*  there  is  a  reference 
to  the  notes,  where  stands — "  to  propitiate  the  sirm 
of  the  people. '*  The  framers  were  aware  of  the  non- 
sense which  this  makes;  and  therefore  they  intro- 
duce as  the  probable  meaning,  the  bringing  near  of 
sinners:  as  if  such  a  sentiment  were  ever  expressed 
by  such  a  phrase.  Surely,  the  sense  of  the  place 
indicates  an  ellipsis.  But  the  admission  of  this  idea, 
is  inconsistent  with  that  intended  to  be  sustained 
— the  conciliating  of  the  sinner  to  God.  Parkhurst, 
in  his  Greek  Lexicon,  gives  sundry  instances  in 
which  the  verb  is  thus  elliptically  used,  and  should 

*  Gen.  viii,  31.    t  Geot  sr.  9.    }  xlii.  7.    $  i.  5. 
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be  rendered—"  propitiate  for,"  or  "  make  rc'conr- 
ciliation  for." 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  sacrifice.  The  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  treated  by  the  opponents  of  the 
present  doctrine,  and  the  untenable  extremes  to 
which  their  theory  necessarily  leads,  may  be  dis«. 
cerned  from  the  works  of  the  late  Dr.  rriestlcy. 
When  that  eminent  person  wrote  his  "  Institutes  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,"  he  seems  not  to 
have  fully  settled  his  opinion:  for  he  says — "  We 
have  no  account  of  the  origin  of  sacrifices;  and  it  is 
possible^  they  were  not  originally  of  divine  appomt- 
ment."^  But  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life,  he 
went  much  further,  as  is  evident  from  one  of  his 
papers  in  "  The  Theological  Repository."t  There 
he  says-—"  Strange  as  this  business  of  sacrificing 
appears  to  us,  widi  whom  the  rite  has  been  long  dis- 
used, yet  diat  it  was  really  a  natural  action  in  the 
infancy  of  the  world,  may,  I  think,  appear  from  the 
following  considerations."  Then  he  goes  on,  at« 
considerable  length,  to  delineate  a  train  of  ideas, 
which,  as  he  supposed,  would  lead  to  the  result 
spoken  of:  but  without  alleging  a  single  fact  tend* 
ing  to  show,  that  any  body  of  men,  or  any  individual, 
has  been  conducted  to  the  rite  of  sacrifice,  as  the 
fruit  of  their  or  his  reflections.  Towards  the  close 
of  Dr.  Priestley's  days,  he  seems  to  have  begun  to 
tread  back  his  steps:  for  in  his  Notes  on  the  %ible, 
published  since  his  decease,  he  says  on  Gen.  iv.  3, 
4. — "  It  seems  most  probable^  that  men  were  in- 
structed by  the  Divine  Being  himself,  in  this  me- 
thod of  worship."  It  is  not  from  disrespect  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Priestley,  but  from  the  opposite 
principle,  when  the  opinion  is  here  expressed,  that 
if,  in  his  mind,  the  probability  spoken  of  had  ripen- 
ed into  certainty,  and  had  been  pursued  into  its  con- 
sequences; it  must  have  landed  him  on  the  evan« 

*  Part  ill.  chap.  6.      t  Vol.  i.  p.  196.  and  fbllowiog. 
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gclical  ground,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  present 
section  to  maintain. 

That  this  was  not  the  issue,  appears  from  sundry 

g laces  in  the  notes:  of  which  the  only  instance  to 
c  now  given,  is  where  he  comments  on  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  may  show, 
to  what  an  extent  the  maintainers  of  the  opposite 
•pinion  carry  their  freedom  of  interpretation  of 
scripture.  Dr.  Priestley  says — "  Though  argu- 
ments of  this  kind" — meaning  those  used  by  the 
apostle  throughout  the  epistle — ^^  were  calculated 
to  make  an  impression  upon  Jews,  they  are  not 
only  of  no  use  to  us,  who  have  no  Jewish  prejudices 
to  remove;  but  if  we  be  not  upon  our  guard,  they 
may  mislead  us,  by  teaching  us  to  look  for  some* 
thing  more  than  figurative  resemblance  in  them." 
[ft  the  same  work^  he  delineates  his  principle  as 
follows:  After  speaking  of  the  Jewish  system  as 
taking  away  ceremonial  uncleanness,  he  says  in  al- 
lusion to  this — "  To  magnify  the  Christian  scheme 
^  a  bold  figure,  the  apostle  represents  the  death 
3f  Christ,  as  a  sacrifice  which  takes  away  moral 
impurity,  and  purges  the  conscience  from  dead 
^rorks. 

Considering  the  opinions  of  this  learned  man  on 
the  subject,  it  is  surprising,  that  writing  notes  on 
the  Bible,  he  not  only  omits  to  account  for  sacri- 
fice, as  an  accompaniment  of  the  first  act  of  devo^ 
tion  recorded  in  Sacred  Writ,  but  is  silent  in  rela- 
tion to  the  sacrifice  of  Noah,  and  to  that  of  Abraham 
tecorded  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Genesis.  Each 
of  these  acts  was  during  a  season  of  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  Deity,  and  can  hardly  be  otherwise 
accounted  for,  than  as  done  by  his  command;  which 
Ss  expressly  said  to  have  been  given  in  the  latter 
case. 

It  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  Dr.  Priestley  has 
Bot  given  a  single  note  on  any  verse  in  the  fifth,  or 
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in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Leviticus:  which  essentially 
interfere  with  a  position  maintained  by  him — that 
the  legal  sacrifices  were  for  ceremonial  uncleanness 
only;  and  in  no  respect  for  transgression  against 
morals. 

Another  unaccountable  omission,  is  the  not  nm 
ticing  of  the  sacrifice  of  Job,  nor  that  of  his  three 
friends,  in  obedience  to  divine  direction.  Notice  of 
these  two  incidents  was  loudly  called  for  by  the  ex- 
traordinary position  in  **  The  Theological  Repoa- 
tor}',"*  that  "neither  Job  nor  anv  of  his  friends 
seem  to  have  had  any  notion,  or  to  have  been  sen- 
sible of  anv  want  of  a  scheme  of  atonement  for  sin.*^ 

These  matters  are  stated,  merely  as  a  foundation 
for  the  inference,  that  a  theory  must  be  untenable; 
when  a  review  of  the  Bible  under  its  influence,  pre- 
sented knots  which  so  expert  a  hand  did  not  en- 
deavour to  untie.  In  reality,  the  whole  book  of 
Leviticus  is  equally  against  the  theory;  although 
it  has  been  the  way  to  account  for  its  sacrifices,  on 
the  principle  of  God's  condescending  to  the  mode 
which  his  creatures  had  devised,  to  render  to  him 
their  homage.  In  contrariety  to  this  it  may  be  af- 
firmed, that  there  never  was  a  tipie  since  the  apos- 
tacy  in  Paradise,  when  the  Christian  sacrifice  can- 
not be  traced  either  in  institutions  of  divine  ap-* 
pointment,  or  in  human  institutions  which  were  the 
corruptions  of  the  other.  Before  the  coming  of 
Christ,  all  was  by  anticipation,  in  animal  sacrifice: 
and  since  that  period,  the  legitimate  acknowledg- 
ment of  it  is  in  the  commemorative  sacrifice  of  the 
Eucharist. 

Under  the  present  remark,  the  author  has  beeii 
compelled  to  attend  more  to  the  notes  of  the  ver- 
sion, than  to  the  text;  which  varies  from  the  plan 
pursued  by  him  under  the  other  heads.  The  reason 
is,  that  on  the  subject  of  the  propitiatory  sacrifice, 
the  improvers  of  Archbishop  Newcome's  version 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  402. 
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httve  principally  laboured  in  the  notes,  to  naralize 
Nrhatever  in  the  text  relates  to  sacrifice:  which,  in 
proportion  as  the  notes  may  be  regarded,  has  the 
same  effect,  as,  in  relation  to  two  chapters  of  St- 
Matthew  and  two  chapters  of  St.  Luke,  the  print- 
ing of  them  in  italicks.  The  author,  however,  has 
applied  himself  as  strictly  as  the  above  circum- 
stance would  permit,  to  questions  of  translation 
•and  of  fact,  rather  than  to  those  which  require  cir- 
cuitous reasoning.  He  will  only  add  his  opinion, 
that  no  version  of  the  New  Testament  will  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  deniers  of  the  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice, unless  with  such  critical  notes  as  the  present, 
to  check  the  obvious  senses  of  the  several  passages* 
This  will  render  it  expedient  on  the  other  side,  to 
direct  the  attention  less  to  the  exhibited  text,  than 
to  the  unsound  legs  on  which  it  stands. 

Sixth  Remark.  Although  what  was  contemplated 
on  the  two  proposed  subjects  is  finished;  yet  therein 
another  subject,  which  has  become  so  combined 
ynth  them,  that  correct  sentiments  in  regard  to  the 
one,  may  be  coi\sidered  as  sustained  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  species  of  criticism  bestowed  on  the 
other.  The  subject  now  in  view,  is  the  question  of 
the  ceasing  of  consciousness  at  death:  there  being 
supposed,  on  the  other  side,  to  be  no  remnant  of 
existence,  except  in  the  decomposed  particles  of 
<mr  bodies,  between  the  time  of  their  dissolution 
«hd  that  of  a  general  resurrection. 
'  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  framers  of 
the  version  perceived  contrariety  to  their  system 
in  the  following  passage— ^^  And  Jesus  said  unto 
"him,  to  day  shalt  thou  Ije  with  me  in  Paradise.'^* 
The  old  perversion  of  it,  was  by  connecting  "  to 
day,"  with  the  former  part  of  the  passage.  The  late 
Dr.  Priestley,  who  was  a  man  of  too  much  mind  to 
be  content  with  so  paltry  a  criticism,  exhibits  the 
text  in  its  usual  form,  in  his  Harmony  of  the  Evan-r 

*  Luke,  xiiik  43. 
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ffclists;  but  subjoins  the  following  note — ^*  By 
raradise  the  Jews  meant  a  place  of  repose  for  g^ood 
men,  where  they  were  to  sleep  till  the .  resurrec- 
tion." Being  himself  a  disbeliever  of  the  interme- 
diate state^  he  seems  to  have  supposed,  that  the 
Saviour,  at  the  solemn  crisis  referred  to,  accom- 
modated his  encouraging  declaration  to  the  un- 
grounded prejudice  of  his  countrymen.  But  the 
New  Version  strikes  a  bolder  stroke;  putting  the 
whole  sentence  in  italicks,  and  giving  a  note  ex- 
pressive of  the  considering  of  it  as  spurious.  The 
reasons  given,  are  as  follow.  First,  it  was  wanting 
in  the  copies  of  Marcion  and  other  reputed  here- 
ticks:  so  that  the  very  reputation  of  heresy  is  to 
have  weight,  without  a  particle  of  information  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  copies.  Next,  it  was  want- 
ing in  some  of  the  older  copies,  in  the  time  of  Ori- 
Srn.  Why  was  not  this  given  in  the  form,  in  which 
rigen  himself  presents  it?  Mills,  in  his  variations^ 
states  the  matter  thus^"  Origen  relates,  that  some 
of  his  day,  were  so  dissatisfied  with  this  saying 
(for  how  can  it  be  said,  that  he  was  three  days  and 
three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,  who,  as  soon 
as  he  died,  was  to  be  in  Paradise)  that  they  suspect^ 
ed  it  to  have  been  thrown  in  by  some  depravers  of 
this  gospel."  So  that  the  reference  is  not  to  copies, 
but  to  suspicion;  and  this  grounded  on  the  sup- 
position of  an  inconsistency,  where,  according  to 
general  apprehension,  there  is  none.  A  further  rea- 
son is  given.  "  The  passage,"  say  those  who  stig- 
matize it  in  italicks,  ^^  is  not  cited  by  Justin,  nor  by 
Irenajus,  nor  by  TertuUian;  though  the  two  former 
have  quoted  almost  every  text  in  Luke,  which  re» 
lates  to  the  crucifixion."  Had  this  been  correct,  it 
would  not  have  been  to  the  purpose;  since  the  texts 
might  not  have  applied  to  the  points  intended  to  be 
established.  But  it  is  not  correct.  St.  Luke's  ac- 
count of  the  crucifixion  begins  with  the  chapter, 
and  ends  with  the  forty-sixth  verse.  Of  the  forty- 
six  verses,  the  thirty-fifth  and  the  forty-fifth  only 
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are  quoted  by  Justin.  The  thirty-fourth  only  is 
quoted  by  Irenseus.  TertuUian  quotes  fifteen  of 
diem  only,  applying  them  ail  to  the  pretended 
Phantasma  of  Marcion.  On  no  better  ground  than 
the  above,  there  is  cut  off  not  only  from  dying  peni- 
fence,  but  from  the  most  exemplary  course  of  vir- 
tuous living,  the  consolation  onered  by  a  passagc» 
which  opens  to  the  prospect  an  immediate  entrance 
on  a  state  of  hiq^piness. 

It  would  have  been  but  consistent,  to  have  put  in 
italicks-— ^^  While  we  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we 
are  absent  from  the  Lord;"*  and — "  We  are  willing 
rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body  and  present  with 
the  Lord;"  and  again,  the  following  passage-^*'  I  am 
in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  having  a  desire  to  depart  and 
to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better;  nevertheless  ta 
abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  you."t  These 
places  are  permitted  to  stand,  with  guards  against  the 
obvious  senses  of  them  in  the  notes.  The  note  attach- 
ed to  the  latter  of  them,  supposes  St.  Paul's  having 
thought  it  probable,  that  the  advent  of  Christ  was  very 
near.  Now  it  happens,  that  the  apostle  has  foreclosed 
every  such  supposition,  by  what  he  has  said  in  refer- 
ence to  another  subject.  The  epistle  to  the  Philippians 
was  written,  when  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Rome,  about 
the  year  63.  In  the  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
written  about  the  year  51,  he  guards  them  against  an 
trrour  existing  in  the  minds  of  some — **  that  the  day 
of  Christ  was  nigh  at  hand."|  And  he  goes  on  predict- 
ing an  apostacy,  of  a  description  which  cannot  be 
applied  to  any  event  of  his  own  day;  although  it  has 
been  awfully  verified  by  events  of  succeeding  ages.  It 
18  impossible  that  the  aposde,  when  he  wrote  to  the 
Philippians,  should  have  imagined  that  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  apostacy,  predicted  by  him  about  eleven 
years  before;  or,  since  it  was  to  be  of  long  duration^ 
that  he  should  have  expected  to  witness  and  to  sur* 
vive  it. 

^  8  Cor.  V.  6.  and  8.        t  Philipp,  i,  33,  34.        t  it  2^ 
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It  is  apparently  to  get  rid  of  the  testimony  of  another 
apostle— -St  Peter-*-where  he  says-—"  Knowing  that 
I  must  shortly  put  off  this  my  tabernacle,  even  as  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  showed  me,''4^  that  there  is 
^substituted  for  the  last  words—"  declared  to  mcs" 
meaning,  it  would  seem,  his  master's  having  formerif 
acquainted  him,  that  he  was  to  die.  The  commoil 
version,  which  is  correct,  refers  to  a  special  revelaUott. 
But  even  with  the  allowance  of  the  meagre  emenda- 
tion, the  circumstance  of  putting  off  the  tabemack 
would  be  unaccounted  for. 

With  all  the  care  of  what  is  called  improvement^  10 
discharge  from  the  sacred  volume  the  expectation  of 
fin  entrance  on  happiness  immediately  on  aeath,  some 
passages  are  left  untouched,  although  evidently  to  the 
point:  ast  the  presence  of  Moses  at  the  transfiguration; 
although!  he  died  and  was  buried  in  the  land  of  Moab:| 
alsojl  Stephen's  surrendering  of  his  spirit  immediately 
to  the  reception  of  his  master;  andlf  the  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses of  the  conduct  of  the  living,  in  the  presence  of 
departed  saints.  In  the  exercise  of  the  unbounded 
license  of  translation  and  of  criticism,  it  is  difficult  to 
be  consistent.  This  accounts  for  the  version's  laying 
of  its  hands  on  the  twenty-third  verse  of  the  same  chap^ 
ter;  altering  these  words — "  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect— into  "  righteous  men  made  perfect. *• 
This  is  not  only  unauthorized  by  the  sense  of  the 
original,  but  mars  the  beauty  of  one  of  the  finett 
passages  of  scripture:  the  apostle  having  recognized 
all  living  saints  in  the  preceding  clause—"  the  ge* 
neral  assembly  of  the  Church  of  the  first  born,  whose 
names  are  written  in  heaven."  Therefore  in  the  clause 
in  question,  he  must  be  understood  as  speaking  of 
the  departed  righteous.  It  is  trusted,  that  the  impo- 

*  3.  i.  14.  t  Matt.  xvil.  3.  and  Mark  ix.  3.        (  DciU. 

xxxiv.5   6 

§  Dr.  Priestley,  in  his  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,  notwith* 
standing  the  record  made  of  the  death  of  Moses,  atippoied 
that  he  was  translated* 

II  Acts  i.  59.  fHcb.xii,  I. 
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tency  of  the  attempt  made  to  defend  the  novel  transla- 
tion may  be  sufficiently  proved  by  the  texts  referred 
to  in  support  of  it  They  are,  1  Cor.  ii.  11.— -Gal.  iv. 
18.— *2  Tim.  iv.  22 — not  relative  to  the  point.  And 
how  far  the  expression  ^'  the  spirit  of  a  man"  is  from 
denoting  the  whole  of  him,  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing places— *^^  I  verily,  as  absent  in  the  body,  but 
present  in  spirit,"*and  '^for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh, 
that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,"t  and  '^  Though  I  be  absent  in  the  flesh,  yet 
am  with  you  in  the  spirit:  "|  all  which  places,  the  ver- 
sion has  left  in  substance  as  they  were  found* 

The  author  does  not  wish  to  build  on  the  premises, 
a  position  broader  than  their  extent:  but  according  to 
his  own  convictions,  he  does  not  exceed  the  proper 
bounds,  when  he  concludes,  that  what  is  called  *^  An 
Improved  Version  of  the  New  Testament,"  has  as- 
sumed a  name  which  it  has  not  verified;  being  &r  from 
a  feithful  exhibition  of  the  books,  which  compose  that 
sacred  depository  of  divine  truth.  It  has  been  examin- 
ed only  with  regard  to  a  few  points,  and  as  they  are 
aflfected  by  a  few  translations  and  criticisms.  The  pe* 
riodical  publications  of  England,  mention  an  exami- 
nation of  the  work  by  two  men  eminent  in  sacred 
literature.  ^  Their  works  now  alluded  to,  so  ftr  as  is 
here  known,  have  not  reached  America.  But  it  will 
not  be  too  sanguine  to  expect  from  them  a  complete 
exposure  of  the  version,  in  all  its  parts. 

Relatively  to  the  aberrations  of  the  version  which 
have  been  noticed,  there  is  conceived  to  be  propriety 
in  calling  the  attention  to  the  following  property  of  it-*^ 
the  being  distinguished  by  what  logicians  oill  a  vicious 
^^irclc  in  improving  the  text  of  scripture,  it  proceeds 
on  rules  of  criticism,  which  have  no  merit,  unless  it  be 
that  of  subserviency  to  a  certain  theolc^ical  theory;  and 
are  deemed  true,  no  further  than  it  has  occasion  for 
them.  By  the  text  so  improved,  the  theory  is  consi- 
dered as  established. 

*  1  Cor.  y.  S.  t  Verse  S.  |  Colost.  ii.  5. 

$  Dr.  Richard  Lawrence  aod  Dr.  Edward  Nares* 
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There  cofmes  into  view  the  responsibility  of  the  cha- 
racter, in  which  the  author  delivered  the  foregoing  Lec- 
tures, and  now  gives  them  to  the  publick,  with  the 
Dissertations  intended  to  illustrate  them.  It  is  made  a 
question  with  many  serious  people*  how  fiur  the  theory 
which  the  version  was  to  sustain,  and  particularly  how 
far  the  publick  worship  with  which  it  is  incorporated 
in  the  character  of  scripture,  is  to  be  considered  as 
subservient  to  that  cause  of  infidelity,  which  has  of  late 
years  made  such  inroads  on  the  feith  and  the  practice 
of  the  world.  It  is  here  wished  to  divide  the  inquiry 
into  a  question  of  opinion,  and  a  question  of  fact. 

In  the  light  of  a  question  of  opinion,  there  is  the 
persuasion,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  infidelity,  espe* 
cialiy  with  literary  and  reflecting  persons;  principally 
through  the  medium  of  the  maxims  of  interpretalioa, 
on  which  the  system  is  constructed.  But  this  is  said  in 
a  frame  of  mind,  which  would  abhor  the  charging  of 
any  man  of  correct  conduct,  with  holding  opinions 
different  from  those  of  his  profession.  Not  only  so,  it 
is  recollected  from  authentick  testimony  and  from  ob- 
servation, that  sincere  persons,  whose  education  has 
associated  in  their  minds  the  leading  truths  of  religion, 
with  erroneous  explanations  and  adventitious  errours, 
sometimes  find  difficulty  in  disengaging  themselves 
from  the  one,  without  abandonment  of  the  other; 
while,  shrinking  from  the  gulph  of  non-existence, 
which  unqualified  infidelity  sets  before  them,  they  the 
more  easily  surrender  themselves  to  a  theory,  which 
is  neither  this  nor  the  religion  of  the  gospel;  yet  seems 
to  give  them  a  hold  of  the  life  and  immortality  which 
it  has  brought  to  light. 

Another  natural  result  would  seem  to  be,  that  per- 
sons indiflerent  to  religion  in  any  shape,  but  remarking 
that  it  is  the  Christian  reliii;ion  alone,  either  in  reality 
or  in  appearance,  which  sustains  among  us  any  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  being  and  of  the  perlcctions  of  God 
by  atts  of  homage,  thus  contributing  to  decorum  of 
manners  and  to  the  order  of  social  life;  will  prefer  the 
form  which  shall  comprehend  the  profession  of  the 
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said  religion,  with  the  fewest  of  its  constituent  doc. 
trines.  Perhaps  it  may  seem,  that  even  such  a  form 
will  be  better  than  none,  on  account  of  the  object  to 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  referred.  This  might  be, 
were  it  not  for  another  deduction,  to  which  the  train 
of  reasoning  leads.  It  is,  that  in  general  the  lamp  of 
profession  may  be  expected  to  expire,  for  the  want  of 
the  oil  of  evangelical  truth;  having  very  little  interme- 
diate effect  of  genuine  piety ^  Still  let  this  be  under- 
stood with  the  admission  of  shades  of  difference,  oh 
the  score  of  individual  character. 

On  the  question  of  fact,  there  is  the  wish  to  be  more 
cautious.  A  general  position  ought  to  be  grounded  on 
a  greater  mass  of  particulars,  than  come  within  the 
range  of  any  personal  knowledge  possessed.  But  there 
can  be  no  errour  in  adverting  to  the  circumstance-— 
for  it  is  notorious — ^that  in  countries  in  which  what  is 
called  Unitarianism  has  been  long  known,  particularly 
in  England,  authors  of  high  character  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  noticing  in  their  writings,  that  it  has  had  a 
signal  operation  in  detaching  men  from  the  profession 
of  Christianity  in  any  form. 

Of  those  testimonies,  one  only  shall  be  produced. 
It  b  from  ^'  Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Scrip, 
tural  Doctrines  of  Atonement  and  Sacrifice,"  lately 
published  by  Dr.  Wm.  Magee,  a  professor  and  senior 
fellow  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Concerning  this 
work,  the  present  author  is  confident  that  he  hazards 
nothing,  when  he  delivers  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  most 
learned,  able  and  convincing  treatise.  I'he  said  Dr. 
Magee  writes  as  follows — **  It  is  notorious,  and  it  will 
require  no  small  degree  of  hardihood  to  deny  it,  that 
£roin  those  who  have  professed  Unitarianism  in  En- 
gland, the  largest  stock  of  unbelievers  has  arisen:  nay 
more,  that  their  principal  academy,  the  place  in  which 
Unitarian  principles  were  inculcated  in  their  greatest 
purity  and  with  every  advantage  of  zealous  ability  in 
the  teacher,  and  of  unbiassed  docility  in  the  learner, 
has  bom  witness  to  the  efficacy  of  those  principles, 
by  its  (fissolutioni  imperiously  demanded  by  the  pre- 
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valence  of  iiifidel  opinions.  Now  in  what  way  shall 
we  account  for  this  event?  Was  Unitarianism  not  pro- 
perly taught  at  Hackney?^  or,  with  all  its  vaunted  sim* 
plicity,  is  it  a  scheme  so  difficult  to  conceive,  that  the 
karners  not  being  able  to  comprehend  it  rightly, 
became  unbelievers  from  not  having  been  firwty 
grounded?  Howsoever  it  be  explained,  the  £ict  is  in- 
controvertible, and  seems  not  a  little  to  countenanoe 
the  idea,  that  the  road  to  Unitarianism  differs  from 
that  which  leads  to  infidelity  by  so  slight  a  disdnctfon, 
that  the  traveller  not  unfrequently  mistakes  his  way.'?t 

In  another  place,  Dr.  Magee  makes  the  following 
appeal  to  one  of  the  former  conductors  of  the  insti- 
tution at  Hackney-^^^  Let  Mr.  B.  himself  say,  whit 
has  been  the  progressive  nature  of  the  cause  in  thit 
seminary.  Mr.  B.  has  too  great  a  regard  for  truth,  not 
to  admit,  that  the  pupils  of  the  new  light  had  gone  be- 
yond their  teachers  a  little  too  far:  that  they  had  some* 
what  too  strongly  exemplified  the  prc^essive  natufe 
of  the  system,  by  reaching  at  once  the  goal  of  deism; 
and  that  in  some  instances,  perhaps  not  a  few,  the  fboc 
had  been  crowned  with  the  prize  of  direct,  avowed, 
and  unqualified  atheism. "t 

The  present  author  was  in  England,  when  tlie  ssnd 
institution  of  Hackney,  about  twenty-six  years  ago, 
was  contemplated;  and  when  the  measures  were  in 
train  for  the  founding  of  it.  He  was  acquainted  and 
occasionally  in  conversation  with  some,  who  were 
leaders  in  that  business,  and  of  whom  he  believes, 
that  had  they  perceived  the  natural  issue  of  their  la- 
bours, they  would  have  abandoned  the  object  of  them. 
But  such,  and  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  respectable 
authority  attests  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  an  enterprii 
on  which  there  were  founded  the  most  sanguine 
pectations. 

*  The  academy  of  Hackney  was  instituted  to  be  a  substitute 
for  another  \^hich  had  been  at  Warrington,  and  had  already 
run  its  course. 

t  American  Edition,  p.  484i  %  Page  491. 
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Notivithstafiding  the  length  of  this  section,  it  ought 
not  to  be  concluded,  without  a  remark  on  the  title  page 
of  the  version  under  review.  It  is  here  /conceived  to 
do  it^ustioe  to  a  very  respectable  character^— that  of 
Dr.  Wm.  Newcome,  late  archbishop  of  Armagh. 
What  is  called  *^  An  Improved  Version/'  isprofessied 
to  be  **  on  the  basis  of  archbishop  Newcome's  new 
ttanslation.^'  The  relation  of  a  basis  to  its  superstruc- 
lure  is  so  well  understood,  that  it  is  not  natui^  to  find 
what  was  laid  down  in  the  former,  essentially  changed 
by  the  raising  of  the  latter.  The  question  as  to  whiA 
b  essential,  should  be  determined  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  archbishop,  and  not  according  to  that 
itf  his  Improvers.  His  translation^  abundantly  shows 
his  faith  in  the  two  doctrines,  to  disprove  which  was 
the  principal  object  of  their  work:  and  believing  those 
doctrines,  he  ought  not  to  be  supposed  to  have  held 
Aem  of  less  importance,  than  those  generally  who  con- 
sent with  him  in  opinion.  It  is  true,  that  the  title  page 
gives  notice  of  a  corrected  text  But  this  may  mean 
much  or  Kttle;  and  would  have  been  sufficiently  com* 
plied  with,  by  the  rectity ing  of  typographical  errourSt 
tf  such  were  found.  At  any  rate,  the  corrections  oug^ 
to  have  been  very  moderate,  after  the  promise  of  re- 
taining the  basis.  Let  it  be  here  acknowledged,  that 
the  errour  of  the  title  page  seems  to  have  been  coun-. 
teracted  by  the  notes.  But  there  are  many,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  work  will  go  no  further,  than  what 
the  title  page  informs  them  of;  and  many  more,  who 
ifnll  hear  the  text  read  or  quoted,  and  even  read  it,  with- 
out extending  their  attention  to  the  criticisms  below. 
Accordingly,  the  event  has  been,  that  the  late  primate 
of  the  established  Church  of  Ireland  has  been  suppos- 
ed by  some  to  have  surrendered  her  doctrines,  in  the 
form  of  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 

*  It  is  here  meant  as  given  by  the  version  under  review, 
compared  with  the  notes.  The  present  author  has  taken 
pains,  without  effect,  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  translation  of 
the  archbishop.  Accordingly,  he  neither  denies  oor  affirms 
the  fidelity  of  th»  exhibition  of  it. 
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The  Improvers  had  originaUy  entertiuned  an  idea, 
which  would  have  dispensed  with  what  is  here  thougfai 
an  undue  use  of  the  name  of  archbishop  Newcome. 
They  contemplated  the  adopting  of  another  tnuishtioOy 
set  out  by  the  late  Gilbert  Wakefield;  who  agreed 
with  them  in  what  are  called  Unitarian  princi|rfes,  and 
had  superadded  the  extraordinary  discovery,  that  tbeie 
is  no  warrant  for  social  worship  in  the  New  Testamet^ 
It  is  here  supposed,  that  although  in  a  few  instances 
there  might  nave  been  the  necessity  of  deviating  firom 
his  texti  it  would  have  substantially  retained  its  cha» 
racter  of  a  basis. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  the  advocates  of  the 
New  Testament  in  its  integrity,  have  a  right  to  dedooe 
their  own  inferences  from  the  mutilated  and  vitiated 
production  bearing  its  name;  and  to  urge,  that  the  har* 
ing  of  recourse  to  such  an  expedient,  is  virtually  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  impossibility  of  educing  firom 
the  pure  text,  the  mistaken  system  intended  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  other.  It  was  remarked  in  the  begin* 
ning,  that  the  deniers  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  of 
the  propitiatory  sacrifice,  have  been  remarkable  k 
times  past  for  change  of  the  ground  of  argument.  Qf 
this,  the  improved  version  [so  called]  may  hereafker  be 
considered  as  the  most  remarkable  instance  that  has 
occurred:  which  ought  to  be  remembered,  when,  as 
is  here  expected  to  be  the  issue,  the  version  shall  luive 
fallen  into  neglect. 


DISSERTATION  V. 

or    THE    WORSHIP    OF    IMAGES.^ 

Sitcond  Commandment.— The  Israelitish  Histoiy.— The  Jews 
in  our  Lord's  day.— The  Primitive  Church.— The  Origin 
and  the  Progress  of  the  Practice»-«An  erroneous  Cop* 
struction  of  the  Commandment.— Aggravation  in  the  Un- 
lawfulness of  the  Object— Cessation  must  precede  th« 
Conversion  of  the  Jews. 

XN  the  lecture,  there  is  a  caution  against  image 
or  creature  worship  in  any  shape.  In  truth,  the  au- 
thor considers  it  as  a  branch  of  the  sacred  trust 
committed  to  every  minister  of  the  gospel,  to  hold 
up  to  his  flock  the  importance  of  the  present  point, 
as  involved  in  the  integrity  of  Christian  faith. 

Although  the  second  commandment,  in  that  its 
proper  place,  speaks  more  emphatically  than  when 
removed,  and  made  an  appendage  to  the  first;  yet 
in  either  case,  it  is  plainly  to  the  point  of  faulting 
the  making  of  graven  images,  with  the  view  of  wor. 
shipping  them.  And  this  prohibition  is  without  re- 
gard to  difference  of  grade  in  worship:  a  distinctioa 
of  times  comparatively  modem;  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  palliating  a  departure  from  the  practice 
of  the  early  ages  of  the  Church. 

But  it  is  said,  that  by  a  graven  image  is  meant 
an  idol.  Certainly:  because  there  came  under  tliis 
name  whatever  was  contemplated  as  a  sensible  ob- 
ject of  religious  worship.  Still,  the  original  word 
signifies  a  graven  image,  and  nothing  more:  al- 
though doubtless,  only  in  the  view  of  its  being  de- 
signed as  an  object  of  worship. 

But  a  distinction  is  further  taken,  between  wor- 

•  See  Lecture  III. 
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ship  offered  relatively  to  the  image,  and  that  intend- 
ed terminathely ;  which  may  be  to  the  object  there- 
by represented.  This  is  the  very  matter,  against 
which  the  command  was  levelled:  as  may  appear 
from  the  following  amplification  of  it  in  Deutero- 
nomy, iv.  15 — 19. — "Take  ye  therefore  good  heed 
unto  yourselves  (for  ye  saw  no  manner  of  similitude 
on  the  day  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in  Horeb, 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,)  lest  ye  corrupt  your- 
selves, and  make  you  a  graven  image,  the  similitude 
of  any  figure,  the  likeness  of  male  or  jfemak,  the 
likeness  of  any  beast  that  is  on  the  earth,  the  like* 
^ness  of  any  winged  fowl  that  flieth  in  the  air,  the 
likeness  of  any  thing  that  creepeth  on  the  groundi 
the  likeness  of  any  fish  that  is  in  the  watei:s  benoirth 
the  earth:  and  lest  thou  lift  up  thioe  ^yes  unto  he^ 
ven,  and  when  thou  seest  the  sun,,  and  the  m^oni 
and  the  stars,  even  all  the  host  of  jieaven,  shoulfiest 
be  driven  to  worship  them  and  fserve  them,  whioh 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  divided  unto  all  nations  put* 
der  the  whde  heaven. ''  It  is  evident  frpm  the  con- 
nexion of  the  fifteenth  verse  with  the  verges  which 
fdlow,  that  the  danger  contemplated  w^s  the  wor- 
shipping of  God,  under  certain  ipaterial  repre^a*^ 
tations  of  him.  The  Egyptians,  whose  manners 
must  have  been  well  known  to  the  Israelites,  offi^r- 
ed  their  worship  to  the  images  of  beasts,  and  birds, 
and  fishes,  contemplated  as  representing  figurative- 
ly  certain  operations  of  God  in  nature.  And  as  to 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars;  although  th^  more 
ignorant  of  their  worshippers  may  have  thought 
tiiem  endowed  with  intelligence;  it  might  be  shqwn 
from  early  records,  that  the  design  originated  in  the 
contemplating  of  them  as  representative  of  the 
beneficence  of  the  Deity. 

The  whole  history  of  the  ancient  Jews,  may  be 
considered  as  a  comment  on  the  second  command- 
ment, and  as  e:s^planatory  of  its.  meaning.  Jot  ^  the 
admonitions,  the  remonstrances,  and  the  denuncia- 
tions of  the  prophets  concerning  idol  worship,  its 
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being  offered  to  wood  and  stone  in  any  sense,  is 
the  subject  of  their  reprobation:  and  there  is  not  the 
least  intimation,  that  there  was  a  species  of  adora« 
tion,  which  might  be  innocently  offered  to  thesi 
material  objects. 

And  yet,  in  comparatively  modem  times,  there 
have  been  urged  a  few  passages  in  favour  of  image 
worship,  from  the  CMid  Testament;  much  as  its  ge^ 
neiral  sense  is  evidently  in  opposition  to  the  prac- 
tuie.  The  passagefs  alluded  to,  shall  be  noticed. 

What  wereaa  ih  Heb.  xi.  21,  of  Jacob's  *<  wori 
sliipping  on  the  tc>p  of  his  staff*,''  has  been  cdnstroed 
to  the  sense  of  his  making  of  it  the  object  of  hil 
wbrship;  The  Dowiy  translation  of  the  bible,  in  a 
ttbtei  accuses  Protestants  of  corruj;)tihg  thetextj 
becatrse  in  the  common  translation,  tWe  Patriarch 
i^  dfescribSd--*"  Leartlrtg  on  the  top  of  his  staffl** 
The  word  rendered  "  leaning"  in  the  English  ver- 
sion, is  not  in  the  original j  and  th(*ref6re  always 
printed  in  italibki^  as  is  the  case  with  many  other 
wbrds,  put  ih  to  accommodate  to  the  genius  of  out 
litt^gtiage.  The  origihal  strictly  ^rfgmfies— ^«  w^- 
Bhippihg  ott  the  top  of  his  staff/*  To  have  worships 
ped  the  «taff  itself,  would  have  been  very  unlike 
tWi  conduct  of  the  patriarch,  when  he  manifested 
so  iiiiueh  zeal,  to  drive  out  of  his  family  the  imaged 
wHchlhey  had  contrived  to  bring  away  with  theiii 
from  l^'^ria;  as  is  related  in  Genesis,  xxxv.  2. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  the  liberties  taken^ 
in  drdti'  to  deduce  a  sanction  for  image  worship 
from  this  place.  First,  the  translation  of  the  Seventy 
must  be  taken,  instead  of  the  original  Hebrew, 
n^htch  is  not  alleged  to  contain  any  such  matter. 
N6W  although  St.  Paul's  quoting  of  the  Septuagint 
is  plresiimptive  of  its  being  to  the  purpose  for  which 
he  wrote--Jacob's  exercise  of  faith  in  a  dispensa-- 
tioft  to  come;  yet  this  would  not  warrant  the  using 
of  bis  authority,  to  rank  the  translation  above  the 
original;  especially  as  to  a  point,  which  made  no 
part  of  his  subject*  But  even  this  will  not  serve  the 
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purpose,  without  restraining  the  sense  of  the  Greek 
preposition;*  which  commonly  signifies  "  upon,^ 
although  it  sometimes  signifies  ^'  towards:"  the 
sense  exacted  by  the  use  made  of  it  on  the  other 
side.  Whether  it  were  "on"  or  "towards,"  the 
worship  might  have  been  performed,  without  its 
being  even  relatively  ofiered  to  the  stafi:  and  yet, 
the  contrary  seems  presumed.  All  this  would  not 
do  without  another  license — ^that  of  making  the 
staff  or  reed  of  Joseph,  to  which  adoration  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  directed,  in  some  way  significa- 
tive of  the  sceptre  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah; 
but  how  the  analogy  was  constituted,  is  not  said* 
After  all,  the  meanmg  of  the  place  seems  to  be  sixxu 

gly,  that  the  dying  patriarch  put  forth  an  effort  of 
is  remaining  strength,  in  the  last  act  of  adoratioa 
which  he  was  to  perform  in  his  earthly  pilgrimage* 
It  is  recordedf  that  Moses,  by  divine  command; 
made  a  brazen  serpent;  and  that  on  the  looking  at 
it,  thosp  of  the  people  who  had  been  bitten  by  the 
plague  of  serpents,  were  healed.  This  has  beeu 
construed  into  an  act  of  worship:  but  with  what  Utf 
tie  reason,  may  appear  from  another  place  j  ia  whiph 
we  find,  that  the  good  king  Hezekiah  brake;  it  in 
pieces,  because  the  children  of  Israel  burnt  incens^ 
to  it.  Not  only  so,  to  show  his  contempt  of  it  a$  an 
object  of  worship,  he  called  it — "  Nehushtan:" 
which,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  word  signifying  ^ 
bit  of  brass,  is  supposed  to  intimate  that  it  was  this 
and  nothing  more.  Hence  it  appears,  that  what 
might  have  been  thought  a  venerable  relick  on  ac- 
count of  its  original  destination,  was  more  fitly 
broken  to  pieces,  when  it  had  become  abused  to 
idolatry.  This  act  of  the  pious  king  is  recorded  as 
one  of  the  instances,  in  which  he  "  did  right  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  as  David  his  father  had  done." 
The  two  cherubims  made  by  MosesJ  are  men- 

*£«-<.         t  Numbers,  xxL  8^  9.  tH  "KingSj  xviiL  4. 

$  Gen.  XXV.  19, 30. 
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tioped  to  the  same  effect*  Now  die&ie .  were*  in .  the 
I][ply  of  Holies,  into  which  the  people  were  not  ad- 
mitted.. The  high  priest  went  into  it  onceia  year. 
When,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  in  that^sacrcjd 
place»  it  w^tbnpt  in  the  cherubin^s,  but  above  the 
m^'rcy  seat,  .over .  which  jtii^ir  .wing9  extended^ 

;Both  tt^s  subject  atid'  tjbuat  of  the  brazen  serpent 
ifcems  to  have  occurred  to  Tertuilian,  u  what 
Bright  perhaps  be  objected  to,  on  the  ground  of. the 
9Pin{f|andment  against  idolatry.  But  his  comnieiit 
Qprtlji^ein  is  si^ailar  to  the  distinction  here  taken:. for 
[19,  remarks,*;  that  they  do  |iot  cofne  under  (be.  pro* 
l!^ii^pn--7-^/ tfap)4  shalt  not  adore  iior  serve  ;tl^e[iu." 
Tlfis  ancient  \vriter  seems  to  have  had  no  com^p' 
don  of  the  distinptipn  between  absolute  >VQr$h^ 
anji  that  which  \s  called  relative.  .  :    r 

The^e  is  ^Isp  nientioned  from  the  01dTe9tatnQnt; 
U^e  veneration  enjoined  to  the  temple  and  to  tht 
irk..  No  doubt  is  raised,  ^s  to  relative  respect,  jtp  be 
paid  to  these  material  objects.  But  the  questip)! 
Curna  pn  (he  worship  alleged  to  be  due  to  them;  !li^ 
is,  in  any  express^ion.pf  dependence,  or  the  looking 
to  thqm  for  benefit  of  any  sort.  The  sanie  applies 
to  any  other  object,  supposed  to  be  addressed  in 
worship  paid  tO| it  relatively:  it  being  acknowledged 
to  be  not  an  object  of  worship  in  itself. 

Another  authority  set  up,  is  Ps.  xcix.  verse.  5. 
— "  Exalt  ye  the  Lord  our  God,  and  worship  at 
his  footstool;  for  he  is  holy:"  For  thus  the  te:it 
stands  in  the  common  version,  agreeably  to.  .the 
Hebrew; t  in  which  the  prefixed  particle  signifies 
'^towards."  ButtheDoway  translation,  following 
the  vulgate,  has  it — "  Adore  his  footstool:'*  apply- 
ing the  term,  as  is  reasonable,  to  the  mercy  seat. 
There  is  something  worthy  of  notice,  in  St.  Aus- 
tin's comment  on  this  psalm.  Following  the  •same 
standard  in  his  commentary  on  it,  j:  and  being  press- 

•  Adv.  MarcLon,  lib.  3.  t  DTH  / 

i  He  numberv  it  the  ninety-cighth,  as  does  the  Oowaj 
Bible. 
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eS  by  the  difficulty  of  a  seeming  contradicti<M  16 
the  worship  of  one  only  God,  he  considers  the  feank 
as  the  footstool;  it  being  elsewhere  so  called:  and 
the  Ay  our  Lord  haring  taken  from  iht  earth  his 
body^;  it  b  considered  as  the  object  of  wol*ship  it 
which  the  psalm  incites*  However  uhrtecSes^ary  thlS 
bii^uitdtis  interpretation,  it  i^  evidence  of  tH^dis- 
taticte  of  the  mind  of  the  Father  from  cresitur*  woK 
Ship.  The  Doway  Bible,  besides  its  ifflperfea 
ti'aMlation  of  the  passage  of  scriptu>re,  a^^ilie^  lA 
iirtdte  the  comment  of  St.  Austin  t^  the  i^lA^il^ 
of  the  tyody  aAd  the  blood  of  Christ,-  iiri  the  Euehal 
rist.  ftut  thfi  Father  has  ekplfelited^l^'srff'*^;*t 
clarittg-that  his  interprelatibft  Isttf  be  tait*h-ih|a 
tfpipitual  sen^;  and  by  iVit^dueing^  ChVJst'W- 
nouncing  to  his  disciptesl,  that  -  the  faKMlj^'^wid'thfe 
blbod  of  which  he  spafce  iii  this  si«th*hapter  of  St. 
John,  were  not  what  were  to'bc  offferfed  on  the  er6!»t 
'Tlie- explanation  of  St.  Atftbrdse,  whoii  also  re- 
fcWcd  to  tJjr  the  translation  6(  Dbway,  is  hotniate^ 
rially^diferent  from  that  of  St.  Austin.  Both  «f 
these  fathers  were  conducted  to  their  cotrtnients,  by 
thieil^Wish  to  reconcile  the  verse' of  the  psalm-  with 
th6  positive  prohibition  of  creature*  worship. '  The^ 
M^ere  unnecessarily  perplexed  on- this  point,  by  corf- 
forming  themselves  to  the  vulgal'e.  This  is  one  of 
the  many  instances  which  pi'ove,  in  contrariety  to 
the  decision  of  the  council  of  Trent,  that  the  said 
translation,  however  respectable,  requires  the  check 
ol  the  Hebrew.  The  Septuagint  is  to  the  same  ef** 
feet,  in  the  translation  of  the  verse  in  question:  but 
peither  should  the  latter  version  be  uncontrolled 
by  the  original. 

From  the  New  Testament  also,  there  have  been 
endeavours  to  fetch  authorities  for  the  same  mis- 
taken species  of  worship.  John  the  Baptist's  ex* 
pressing  of  veneration  for  the  latchet  of  our  Lord's 
shoes,  has  been  thought  to  the  purpose.  More 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  name  of  Jesusr  it  bemg 
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thought  to  be  declared,*  that  Christians  are  to  bow 
at  the  mention  of  it.  Such  an  expression  of  rever- 
^liG^,  is  not  the  offering  of  it  to  an  image;  but  to  the 
original,  as  contemplated  by  the  mind.  The  pas* 
sage,  however,  may  more  properly  be  translated*-*- 
**iff  the  name  of  Jesus,  every  knee  shall  bow.^f  Be- 
wles,  it  is  not  probable  that  this  name,  which  the 
adorable  author  of  our  religion  bore  in  common 
with  many  of  his  countrymen,  should  have  been 
announced  as  challenging  more  reverence  than  the 
luune  of  Christ  (that  is,  the  Anointed)  which  was 
peculiar  to  himself. 

This  blessed  person  found  no  reason  to  upbraid 
his  countrymen  "tyith  image  worship:  for  their  cap- 
tivity and  their  other  calamities  had  purged  them 
0f  that  errour.  But  when  the  gospel  began  to  be 
preached  to  the  Gentiles,  we  find  unequivocal  re* 
proofs  of  it  from  the  apostles.  These  reproofs,  it 
iprill  be  said,  were  of  the  worship  of  the  images  of 
false  gods.  But  is  it  possible  that  St.  Peter,  who  for- 
bad Cornelius  to  worship  him,  saying — "  I  myself 
lilso  am  a  man,"  j:  would  have  endured  to  be  wor- 
shipped and  invoked  through  the  medium  of  an 
image?  Or  is  it  possible  that  St.  John,  who,  over- 
powered by  the  wonders  which  he  had  seen  in  vision, 
feu  down  to  worship  at  the  feet  of  the  angel,  but 
received  a  check  on  that  account,  would  have  sanc- 
tioned the  like  worship  in  his  more  recollected  mo- 
ments? Perhaps  his  yielding  to  human  infirmity  in 
this  instance,  ipay  have  been  permitted  by  the  pro* 
yidence  of  God;  in  order  to  close  the  sacred  volume 
frith  an  explicit  protest  against  an  errour,  which 

•  Philip,  ii.  3. 

t  The  preposition  «  At"  seems  to  have  crept  into  the  pre^ 
sent  translation,  from  the  English  Bible  of  Geneva,  published 
in  1567.  Archbishop  Cranmer's  and  that  of  the  Reign  of 
l^lizabeth  called  the  Bishop's  Bible,  have— <«  In."  So  bAs  the 
Rom^  Catholick  version  of  Doway» 
~  4  Acts  X.  2«. 
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afterwards  spread  its  cloud  over  the  whole  Christian 
world. 

One  of  the  great  uses  of  repeating  the  facte 
found  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  Church,  in  every 
way  in  which  they  may  be  explanatory  of  scrips 
ture,  is  conspicuous  in  reference  to  the  present 
subject.  The  following  facts  are  stated,  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

First:  It  is  not  even  alleged,  that  in  the  first  four 
centuries,  there  is  on  record  a  single  instance  of  an 
image  or  a  picture  found  in  a  Church — much 
less  made  an  object  of  worship.  This  may  easily 
be  seen  by  a  reference  to  some  of  the  best  historians 
of  the  communion,  in  which  such  worship  is  con* 
tended  for. 

Secondly:  With  the  Pagans,  it  was  a  reproa<A 
commonly  cast  on  the  Christians,  that  these  nlani* 
fested  contempt  of  the  images  of  the  established 
worship;  but  they  were  never  accused  by  the  others 
of  setting  up  images  of  their  own,  in  rivalship.  In- 
deed the  standing  objection  of  their  being  without 
temples  and  altars,  shows  that  neither  had  they  the 
accustomed  appendages  of  them.  In  the  persecu- 
tions, diligent  search  was  made  after  the  books  of 
Christians,  but  none  after  images.  Had  these  been 
a  part  of  the  religious  furniture,  they  would  have 
been  no  less  than  the  other,  an  object  of  offence. 

Thirdly:  The  Jews  would  unquestionably  have 
reproached  the  Christians  with  their  images,  had 
any  such  been  found  among  them.  But  this  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  happened.  And  yet,  there 
are  various  ways  in  which  the  objection  would  have 
been  urged,  had  there  been  ground  for  it.  To  name 
one  instance  out  of  many:  Justin  Martyr,  in  his 
Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  describes  him 
bringing  against  Christianity  all  the  arguments, 
which  the  prejudices  of  his  nation  suggested.  But 
there  is  not  a  syllable  of  a  charge  as  to  image  wor- 
ship. And  yet  we  cannot  doubt,  that  this  would 
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hive  been  the  prominent  charge,  had  there  been  room 
for  it 

Fourthly:  There  are  on  record  some  fects,  which 
^w  at  how  late  a  period  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
oae  of  images  in  Churches,  and  much  more  the  wor- 
ship of  them,  was  still  a  novelty.  Three  fiicts  only  of 
thb  description  shall  be  mentioned. 

£piphanius,  bishop  of  Cyprus  in  the  fourth  century, 
relates  in  a  letter  to  John  bisnop  of  Jerusalem,  that  on 
a  journey,  visiting  a  Church  adjacent  to  the  road,  and 
obaerving,  on  a  curtain  &stened  to  the  door,  the  image 
of  Jesus  Christ,  or  of  some  saint  [he  did  not  recollect 
which,  but]  he  tore  the  curtain  from  the  place;  and  ad* 
vised  those  who  kept  the  Church,  to  apply  it  to  the 
decent  interment  of  some  poor  man.  There  is  some- 
thing remarkable  in  the  manner,  in  which  each  of  the 
two  respectable  historians,  Jleury  and  Dupin,  speak 
of  this  tect.  The  former  says—"  If  this  part  of  the 
letter  really  belongs  to  St.  Epiphanius,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  he  was  in  this  point  more  scrupulous  than 
other  bishops.''  Here  it  shall  only  be  remarked,  that 
if  so— of  which,  however,  no  evidence  is  produced — 
those  other  bishops  must  have  been  sensible  of  the 
novelty  of  their  practice;  since  no  one  pretends,  that 
any  voice  was  raised  ^rainst  the  said  act  of  the  venera- 
ble Iconoclast.^  But  Fleury  adds  soon  after — "  The 
customs  of  the  Churches  might  be  different  in  this 
point;  and  the  great  number  of  Jews  who  lived  in  Pa- 
lestine might  oblige  them  to  use  images  with  more  cau* 
tion,  that  they  might  not  give  offence,  when  there  was 
no  necessity  for  it."  As  if  the  oflfence  would  not  have 
travelled  from  Rome,  and  from  Alexandria,  and  from 
Antioch,  into  Judsea — not  to  say^  have  its  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  Jews  settled  in  those  places,  and  in  every 
part  of  the  empire.  Here  however  is  a  plain  confes« 
siGjin,  that  the  practice  wad  opposed  to  those  objections 
of  the  Jews  against  image  worship,  which  they  had 

*  He  was  faulted  for  violence  offered  to  the  property  of 
tbe  Church;  but  the  offence  was  done  away,  by  bis  prcient-' 
inf  <tf  another  curtnin. 

ss 
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gathered  from  the  scriptures;  which  they  had  never 
opposed  to  the  worship  of  the  primitive  Christians;  but 
on  the  ground  of  which  they  complained  loudly  of  the 
Church,  in  the  times  subsequent  to  the  times  now  in 
question;  and  on  which  they  continue  to  complain,  to^ 

this  day. 

Dupin,  writing  on  the  same  subject,  recites  objec* 
tions  brought  by  certain  authors  of  his  communion, 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  said  letter  of  iBpiphanius* 
The  historian  answers  all  their  objections;  and  then, 
adds — **  Thus,  though  it  be  true,  as  appears  by  the 
testimony  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  his  panegyrick  OQ 
Theodprus,  and  in  his  treatise  on  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  that  from  tliat  time  there  were  pictures  m 
some  Churches,  which  represented  the  histories  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  the  actions  of  saints  and  martyrs,  yet 
it  cannot  be  said  that  this  custom  was  general;  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  St.  Kpiphanius  disapproved  of 
it,  though  wiiliout  reason;  and  that  he  was  mistaken  in 
saying,  that  it  did  not  agree  with  scripture.  For  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  candour  and  sin- 
cerity that  religion  requires  of  us,  to  attempt  to  give 
another  sense  to  his  words.'*  Here,  to  the  candid  con- 
fession of  the  sense  of  Epiphanius,  we  have  in  contrast 
the  custom  oi  some  Churches,  confessedly  not  generaL 
Even  the  partial  custom  is  rested  on  the  authority  of  a 
single  writer;  and  is  said  to  have  existed,  not  before, 
hwx.  from  that  time — the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  ccn- 
tury.  And  after  all,  the  question  is  confined  to  the  use 
of  pictures;  not  extending  to  the  adoration  of  them. 

The  second  fact  is  this.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  there  was  held  a  council  of  nineteen 
bishops,  at  Eliberis,  in  Spain;  Hosius,  the  most  cele* 
brated  bishop  in  the  world,  presiding.  The  determi- 
nations of  this  body  became  much  respected.  The 
thirty-sixth  of  its  Canons,  is  expressed  thus—"  We 
would  not  have  pictures  placed  in  Churches,  lest  the 
object  of  our  worship  and  adoration  should  be  painted 
on  the  walls.''  The  comment  of  Fleury  on  this  canon 
is — "  Perhaps  there  were  no  paintings  allowed  in  the 
time  of  persecution,  le$t  they  should  be  pro&ned  by 
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infidels."  Now  it  is  certain,  that  persecution  did  not 
always  rage;  and  that  there  were  long  intervals  of  peace. 
Besides,  the  canon  speaks  for  itself,  as  to  the  reason 
on  which  it  is  founded.  Some  have  gone  so  fur,  as  to 
construe  the  canon  into  a  concern  for  the  pictures, 
lest  they  should  be  defaced  by  the  weather,  or  disho- 
noured by  the  heathen:  and  there  have  not  been  want- 
ing those,  who  thought  they  discovered  image  worship 
in  the  terms — the  object  of  our  worship  and  adoration; 
contrary  to  the  manifest  meaning  of  the  words;  which 
suppose  an  object  of  worship  distinct  from  the  sensible 
representation  of  it.  Such  comments  could  not  possi- 
bly have  come  from  the  pen  either  of  Fleury  or  of 
Dupin.  The  latter  gives  his  sense  of  the  document  as 
fellows — "  Many  explications  have  been  given  of  this 
passage:  but  to  me,  it  seems  better  to  understand  it 
m  its  plainest  sense;  and  to  confess,  that  the  fathers  of 
this  council  did  not  approve  the  use  of  images,  no  more 
than  that  of  wax  candles,  lighted  in  full  day- light." 
Considering  the  celebrity  of  this  council,  and  there 
not  having  been  at  the  time  a  contradiction  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  canon,  it  seems  decisive  of  the  faith  and 
the  custom  of  the  Christian  world.  What  Dupin  says 
concerning  wax«candles,  alludes  to  another  canon  of 
the  same  council,  concerning  the  lighting  of  them  in 
cemeteries.  He  thinks  the  canon  difficult  to  explain, 
but  supposes  it  related  to  the  lighting  of  them  in  the 
day  time. 

The  third  fact,  is  as  follows.  In  the  last  year  of  the 
sixth  century,  Serenus,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  having 
broken  down  the  images  of  his  Church,  because  he 
perceived  them  to  be  adored  by  the  people;  Gregory, 
bishop  of  Rome,  sumamed  the  great,  wrote  an  expos- 
tulatory  letter  to  his  brother  bishop;  blaming  him  for 
breaking  the  images,  but  commending  his  zeal  in  re- 
straining the  people  from  adoring  them.  Serenus  would 
not  believe  that  the  letter  was  genuine,  until  it  was 
confirmed  to  him  by  another.  Fleury  and  Dupin  relate 
these  circumstances,  without  noticing  the  obvious  in- 
ferences which  may  be  drawn  from  them.  But  in 
sonie.  books,  there  has  been  an  essay  to  a  drawback, 
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by  referring  to  a  letter  which  Gregory  is  said  to  Iiave 
written  to  a  certain  Secundinus;  in  which  the  writer 
avows,  that  he  had  frequently  prostrated  himself  before 
an  image.  But  what  says  the  candid  Dupin  to  thessud 
letter?  He  thinks,  on  the  ground  of  its  barbarism,  its 
incoherence,  and  the  variations  in  its  copies,  that  it 
must  have  been  forged.  And  he  pronounces,  that  at 
least  the  passage  concerning  images  must  have  been 
interpolated;  because  found  in  very  few  of  the  manu* 
scripts. 

In  the  controversy  concerning  images  and  |)ictiireai 
much  has  been  said  of  the  respect  paid  in  early  times 
to  the  sign  of  ttie  cross:  and  there  are  many  passaM8« 
correctly  given  from  the  fathers,  to  this  efect.  Bat 
surely,  there  is  a  perceptible  difference  between  tho 
use  of  a  material  emblem,  as  significative  of  a  certain 
truth,  and  the  offering  of  worship  to  the  emblem.  Not 
only  so,  this  very  matter,  so  far  as  it  is  concernedt 
oversets  the  nice  distinction  between  relative  and  ter- 
minative  worship.  If  we  prostrate  ourselves  before  an 
ordinary  cross;  the  real  cross  must  be  the  object  in 
which  the  worship  terminates:  for  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  is  considered  as  an  image  of  the  adorable 
Being,  who  suffered  on  it.  JFew  are  ignorant,  how  fu* 
tile  are  the  pretensions  of  the  numerous  bits  of  woody 
to  which  are  challenged  the  reputation  of  being  frag* 
ments  of  the  cross  of  Calvary.  It  is  therefore  the  idea 
of  the  real  cross,  in  which  the  worship  terminates.  But 
this  is  no  figure  of  the  blessed  Person  who  suffered* 
The  imitation  of  the  original  cross,  or  even  the  unim- 
pressed sign  of  it,  may  be  emblematical  of  the  passion 
of  the  Saviour;  as  the  figure  of  the  crown  of  a  particu- 
lar kingdom  may  denote  the  royal  sovereignty  of  the 
king.  Of  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  or  of  the  person  of 
the  king,  they  are  not  rcs|)ectively  representative. 

There  is  scarcely  any  intrusive  custom  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  of  which  the  progress  can  be  more 
casil}  traced  than  this  of  image  worship.  In  the  fourth 
century,  pictures  began  to  be  introduced  intoChurches; 
but  without  any  worship  of  them— even  of  that  which 
by  a  distinction  subsequently  invented,  is  called  rela- 
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tive.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  such 
worship  had  showed  its  head;  as  is  evident  from  the 
zeal  against  it  manifested  by  the  bishop  of  Marseilles, 
and  approved  of  by  the  then  bishop  of  Rome.  After 
his  decease,  and  a  pontificate  of  a  few  montlis,  and  a 
vacancy  of  a  few  more,  there  succeeded  Boniface  the 
third;  who  accepted  the  title  of  *'  Universal  Bishop," 
from  one  of  the  worst  of  men^  who  have  disgraced  the 
title  of  emperour.  It  is  not  probable,  that  after  this,  any 
difficulty  occurred  in  respect  to  images,  in  Italy  and  in 
the  neighbouring  countries.  But  in  the  Elast,  a  succes- 
sion of  emperours  made  a  vehement  opposition  to  the 
worship  of  them,  the  cause  of  which  at  last  triumphed 
even  in  that  quarter,  by  the  means  of  an  unprincipled 
empress,t  who,  to  detain  the  reins  of  government  from 
the  hands  of  her  own  son,  the  lawful  heir  of  the  empire, 
found  it  convenient  to  make  a  common  cause  with  the 
Roman  bishop;  of  which  the  favouring  of  image  wor- 
ship  was  the  cement.  In  this  originated  the  second 
general  Council  of  Nice,  [so  called]  held  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century;  by  which  that  practice  was 
declared  a  law  of  the  Church,  and  even  alleged  to  be 
derived  from  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Dupin's 
comment  on  this,  is  worthy  of  notice*  In  relation  to  a 
bble,  by  which  the  council  had  sustained  their  posi- 
tion, he  says— -**  I  should  desire  a  better  proof  of  it:  ** 
going  on  thus — *'  They  allege  the  other  proofs  they 
had  brought  in;  some  of  which  do  indeed  show  the  use 
of  images,"  [he  does  not  say  the  worship  of  them] 
«<  was  common  in  Churches  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  but  never  a  one  comes  up  to  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ,  his  apostles,  or  their  immediate  succes- 
sours." 

Even  the  determination  of  the  reputed  general  coun- 
cil did  not,  until  after  a  long  time,  bind  the  innovaticm 
oa  those  countries  of  the  West,  which  had  not  much 
intercourse  with  Rome  and  the  Italian  States.  In 
France,  and  in  the  other  extensive  dominions  subject 

*  Ph^cas^  t  Iiwe. 
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to  Charlemagne,  pictures  had  been  admitted  into  the 
Churches;  but  had  not  been  worshipped  in  any  sense 
of  the  word.  That  great  prince  caused  some  learned 
men  to  compose  four  books  against  the  decision;  and 
there  long  continued  a  resistance  of  it  in  France  and  m 
Germany.  The  opposition  was  at  last  born  down,  un- 
der the  increasing  ignorance  of  the  times;  aided  by  the 
state  of  Europe,  which  rendererl  it  expedient  for  the 
emperours  and  the  popes,  to  have  a  community  of 
counsels  and  of  interests. 

This  is  a  narrative  which  can  hardly  be  contradicted; 
and  gives  a  very  unfavourable  view  of  the  introductiort 
of  image  worship,  into  the  Christian  Church.  But  to 
return  to  the  commandment.  It  is  contended,  that  the 
prohibition  relates,  not  to  the  sensible  representation  of 
a  legitimate  object  of  worship,  but  to  that  of  the  &be 
gods  of  the  heathen  nations:  and  this  sentiment  u 
thought  to  applvy  as  well  under  the  gospel  as  under 
the  law.  Let  it  be  examined,  as  it  regards  them  both. 

When  the  Israelites  demanded  of  Aaron — *•  Make! 
us  gods  which  shall  go  before  us"* — or  a  god,  as  the 
Hebrew  word  is  sometimes  translated;  and  as  it  must 
be  translated,  where  the  same  transaction  is  spoken  of 
in  Neh.  ix.  18 — they  seem  to  have  meant  no  more 
than  a  symbol  of  the  presence  of  the  divine  Being:  and 
this  explains  what  is  said — "  These  be  thy  gods*' — 
or,  this  is  thy  god — **0  Israel,  which  brought  thee 
up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  "r  What  is  called  the  calf, 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  ox,  the  symbol 
of  the  divine  power:  called  by  the  other  name  in  Exo- 
dus, from  the  diminutiveness  of  its  size;  but  an  ox  in 
Ps.  cvi.  19.  These  circumstances  are  much  in  favour 
of  the  sentiment,  that  the  Israelites  contemplated  no- 
thing further,  than  an  emblematical  representation  of 
the  true  God.  But  the  sentiment  derives  additional 
support  from  what  we  read  in  the  aforesaid  psalm— 
"They  changed  their  glory''  [which  refers,  not  to  an 
idol,  but  to  the  true  Godj  *'  into  the  similitude  of  an 

*  Exod.  xxxli.  1.  t  Verse  4. 
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OX,  that  eateth  grass.''*  Therefore,  the  sin  of  Aaron 
and  of  the  people,  consisted  in  the  circumstance  of 
offering  relative  worship  to  an  iipage. 

The  plea  here  remarked  on  is  equally  inapplicable, 
as  it  respects  pagan  worship  since  the  delivery  of  the 
gospel.  Of  this  many  evidences  might  be  produced 
from  the  fathers:  of  whom  two  only — Origen  and  Ar- 
nbbius — shall  suffice. 

'  Early  in  the  third  ceoturyi  Origen,  in  his  answer  to 
Cclsus,t  represents  him  undervaluing  the  understand- 
iogs  of  the  Christians.  The  former  writer  retorts  the 
chan^;  considering  those  rather  as  deserving  the  cha- 
racter of  ignorant  and  foolish,  who  address  themselves 
to  inanimate  statues;  askii^  healthi  from  tlie  weak,  life 
from  the  dead,  and  help  from  the  helpless.  Then  there 
c>ccurs  to  him  the  answer  which  some  would  make— » 
that  the  images  were  not  gods,  but  their  representa- 
tives. He  disallows  the  excuse,  as  follows — **  If  any 
one  says — these  are  not  gods,  but  the  images  or  re- 
presentations of  gods;  nevertheless,  those  also  are 
senseless,  vile,  and  ignorant,  who  image  to  themselves 
gods  in  the  works  of  the  craftsmen;  so  that  the  lowest 
among  us,  labour  not  under  folly  of  this  sprt." 

Further;  how  totally  opposed  were  the  sentiments  of 
this  great  man— ^r  rather  of  the  Christian  world  in  his 
day— to  image  worship  in  any  shape;  may  be  seen  from 
what  he  says  in  the  same  treatise^  to  the  following  ef- 
fisct.  He  states  an  objection  of  Celsus  against  the 
Christians,  that  they  fled  from  the  dedications  of  altars, 
and  statues,  and  temples:  ^^  not  perceiving,"  says  Ori- 
gen, ''  that  the  mind  of  every  one  of  us  is  his  altar,  from 
which  there  are  carried  the  prayers  of  a  pure  con- 
science." He  goes  on  to  state,  that  ^'  images  are  to  be 
dedicated  to  God;  not  of.  human  workmanship,  but 
formed  by  the  word  of  God;  viz.  virtues  imitative  of 
the  first  bom  of  every  creature,  in  whom  are  the  ex- 
amples of  all  the  virtues."  He  says,  that  these  statues 
are  dedicated  to  God  in  the  minds  of  Christians;  by 

•  Vcne  30.  t  Lib.  «•  t  Lib.  8. 
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which  they  think  there  is  properiy  honoured  theardie- 
froe  of  all  such  statues — the  image  of  the  invisibk 
Uod.  Then  he  compares  such  images,  with  those 
made  by  Phidias  and  other  celebrated  statuaries:  and 
he  goes  on,  to  ground  the  statues  contended  for,  on 
whane  it  is  said — "  I  will  walk  among  you,  and  be  your 
Cjod,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people;"*  and  on  another 
passage  to  the  same  effect. 

Amobius  wrote  in  the  third  century.  In  his  work 
against  the  Gentiles,  be  states  the  defence  which  they 
made  for  their  images,  as  follows — **  The  ancients 
were  not  ignorant  that  they  [the  images]  had  nothif^ 
in  them  of  deity,  nor  of  sense:  but  because  of  the  un- 
tamed and  unknowing  vulgar,  who  are  the  greater 
number  of  the  people,  they  were  made  with  dengn, 
and  for  a  good  purpose;  that  by  a  certain  appearance  d 
deity  presented  to  them,  their  roughness  might  t>e  laid 
under  the  restraint  of  fear;  and  that  conceiving  of  them- 
selves as  acting  under  the  presence  of  the  gods,  they 
might  lay  aside  wicked  deeds,  and,  by  a  change  df 
manners,  betake  themselves  to  the  duties  of  life.  Nei- 
ther for  any  other  reason,  were  venerable  appearances 
sought  for  them  in  gold  and  silver;  that  there  ahouM 
be  supposed  a  certain  efficacy  in  the  very  ornaments, 
which  should  not  only  strike  the  sense  of  sight,  but  also 
overpower  tlie  mind  by  their  magnificence."  Every 
one  may  perceive  an  agreement  of  this,  with  the  usual 
defence  of  images  under  the  gospel.  But  the  father 
goes  on  to  express  the  unsoundness  of  the  defence; 
without  the  least  appearance  of  his  being  privy  to  the 
common  distinction  in  latter  times,  between  a  worship 
which  is  absolute,  and  another  which  is  only  relative. 

The  last  mentioned  author  wrote  towards  the  close 
of  the  third  century.  Very  soon  after  his  day,  we  have 
a  passage  in  the  history  of  Eusebius,  which  shows  that 
it  must  have  been  late  in  the  fourth  centur}\  before 
images  were  introduced  into  the  Churches.  Eusebius 
relatest  that  the  woman  mentioned  in  the  eighth  chap 

•  Lev.  xxvi.  13.  t  Ub.  7.  Cap.  17. 
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ter  of  Matthew  as  healed  by  Christ,  was  of  the 
Gentile  city  of  Paneas — ^that  in  memory  of  the  cure, 
there  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  said  city,  opposite 
to  the  door  of  the  house  wherein  the  woman  had 
lived,  a  statue  of  her,  kneeling  before  another  sta- 
tue,  representing  her  benefactor.  Eusebius,  after 
rriating  this,  remarks,  that  such  commemoration 
was  not  singular  among  the  heathen;  and  that  he 
had  himself  seen  graven  among  them  the  pictures 
of  Peter,  and  of  Paul,  and  of  Christ  himself.  If  this 
iliiftorian,  who  was  far  advanced  into  the  fourth 
century,  knew  of  no  such  custom,  even  out  of 
Churches,  except  among  the  heathen;  it  cannot  be 
supposed,  that  he  knew  of  any  images  within  the 
Churches->-much  less  of  their  being  worshipped. 
.  The  above  and  the  like  documents  prove,  that  in 
the  estimation  of  the  primitive  Church,  no  more  is 
necessary  to  the  sin  of  the  worship  in  question,  than 
its  being  offered  through  the  medium  of  an  image. 
Doubtless,  the  impropriety  is  aggravated  by  its  be- 
ing presented  to  an  unlawful  object  of  worship;  as 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  to  the  saints.  Although 
the  invocation  of  the  latter  is  merely  the  asking  of  an 
interest  in  their  prayers;  yet  it  presumes  attributes, 
of  which  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  them  possess- 
ed. To  the  Virgin,  a  higher  species  of  worship  is 
professedly  given,  although  not  thought  to  amount 
to  that  which  is  paid  to  God.  In  the  gospel,  there 
k  nothing  to  countenance  it  beyond  what  we  read 
in  the  hymn  called  "The  Magnificat"—"  Behold, 
from  henceforth,  all  generations  shall  call  me  bless- 
ed." It  would  surely  be  profane,  to  detract  from 
the  honour  anticipated  in  these  words:  but  when 
will- worship  challenges  to  this  blessed  person  a  de- 
votion due  to  the  godhead  only;  it  cannot  be  unlaw- 
ful to  call  to  mind  what  the  great  Author  of  our 
religion,  as  if  to  guard  against  such  extravagance, 
said  in  answer  to  the  exclamation — "  Blessed  is  the 
womb  that  bare  thee  and  the  paps  which  thou  hast 

T  t 
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sucked."*  His  answer  is — "  Yea,  rather  blessed 
are  they,  who  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it.'* 
It  ought  not  to  escape  notice,  how  much  this  un- 
sanctioned worship  of  the  blessed  Virgin  is  aggra- 
vated, by  its  being  offered  to  her  as  translated  to 
heaven:  a  novelty,  which  intruded  into  the  Church 
during  the  dark  ages;  there  being  no  mention .  of 
any  such  matter  in  any  genuine  production  of  the 
primitive  Church,  under  the  utmost  latitude  of 
construction  ever  given  to  the  expression.  The  af- 
firmed fact  was  at  last  founded  on  a  palpable  £Edde; 
and  yet  gave  occasion  to  a  festival  and  a  correspond^ 
ing  service.  The  train  of  errours  did  not  end  heit9 
for  after  awhile,  there  arose  those  who  conceived 
it  a  still  higher  exercise  of  devotion,  to  contemplatd 
the  blessed  Virgin  as  not  born  under  original  sin* 
In  Spain,  where  the  controversy  ran  high,  the  state 
was  convulsed  by  it.  At  the  council  of  Trent,  there 
was  a  hard  struggle  to  obtain  its  unqualified  ap- 
probation of  the  new  doctrine;  which,  with  that 
sanction,  would  have  been  promulgated  under  the 
penalty  of  damnation.  But  the  council  went  no  fur- 
ther, than  to  express  the  decree  concerning  ori- 
ginal sin,  in  terms  which  left  the  controversy  con* 
ceming  the  blessed  Virgin  not  absolutely  decided; 
yet  so  far  countenanced,  as  that  a  festival  was  after- 
wards instituted  by  papal  authority,  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  what  is  called  *^  The  immaculate  conception 
of  the  Virgin  Mary."  All  these  things  were  the  ge- 
nuine fruits  of  a  devotion,  which  began  in  the  ado- 
ration of  a  picture.  It  ought  to  be  an  awful  caution 
against  will-worship,  in  its  commencement:  but  it 
would  be  a  perverted  use  of  this  instruction,  to  ap^ 
ply  it  to  rules  for  the  decent  conducting  of  worship, 
confessedly  agreeable  to  the  gospel,  f 

*  Luke,  xi.  27. 

t  Within  the  last  century,  a  Jesuit  of  eminence  in  hisord^r 
—Gabriel  Malagrida— conceived  of  it  as  an  act  of  pletf ,  to 
claim  freedom  from  original  sin,  in  favour  of  the  mother  of 
the  l^lessed  Virgin.  It  is  easj  to  perceive,  that  under  some 
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On  this  subject,  there  is  a  material  consideration 
resulting'  from  those  assurances  both  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  the  New,  which  respect  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews,  as  preparatory  to  the  entire  con- 
version of  the  Grentiles.  Whoever  considers  the  re- 
pugtiaivdy  of  the  former  to  every  species  of  the 
worship  in  question,  the  strong  ground  which  they 
have  fbr  it  in  their  scriptttreS)  and  their  confirmation 
ink  by  a  national  charicter,  remaining  precisely 
AoMme  fitmi  the  period  of  their  captivity  in  Baby* 
lottf;  will  perceive  it  to  be  to  the  last  degree  impro« 
brf]IIe,  that  Christianity,  Mdth  this  clog  to  it,  will 
ever  be  reoonciled  .  to  their  understandings,  or 
made  w^oomc  to  their  affections.  And  this  is  a 
sentiment,  giving  countenance  to  those  interpreta- 
tions of  the  yet' unifulfilled  prophecies,  which  con- 
tempUte^flOi^coteinpdraneous  and  connected  events, 
the  conversion'  ot  the  Jews,  and  the  down&l  of  the 
authorities  by  which  image  worship  is  sustained. 

To  return  to  the  point  which  gave  occasion  to  the 

C resent  dissertation — the  division  of  the  decalogue, 
et  the  code  be  divided  as  it  may,  all  creature  wor- 
ship is  therein  prohibited.  Still  the  prohibition  is 
the  more  pointed,  according  to  the  Protestant  ar- 
rangement; which  was  also  that  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  as  may  be  learned  from  Josephus.*  This 

circiunsunces  oC  tjfin^.4ii4  pll^clEt,  jj^qb  a  project  would  have 
been  safiicient  to  force  the  question  into  the  counsels  of 
princflipi  iipd  to  make  it  fruitful  of  controversy  among  theo- 
logians. In  the**cireucT^«tafi6esWhi<9i  existed,  it  was  con- 
venient to  bring  it  under  the  head  of  heresy:  there  beings 
Sl^^diP^Uky,  as  to  either  proving  or  the  manner  of  trying 
Ai¥>t;bcr  c^ime,  of  which  tbe  party  stood  accused— -that  of 
Ueason:;  irhis  man  bad  wHtten.a  book,  in  favour  of  the  opi^ 
iihti  supported  by  Mm.  It  Is  difficult  to  imagine  what  were 
hltfarg^niMlu,  sinless  they  were  precisely  Buch  as  were  ad* 
y^noed  w  the  other  tubjectr-*4ioi>ovr  supposed  to  be  done 
to  t^  ^pssed  Vtrgini  and  through  her,  to  her  adorable  Son: 
for  ^t'to  |ny  authority  of  scripture  or  of  the  fathers,  the  sub- 
jeecrkre  alike  barren.  ■     .' 

*  Anti^.  lib.  iii,  cap,  5.      .      . 
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is  of  far  higher  authority,  than  what  is  som^itnes 
quoted  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  favour  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  :cven  if 
the  opinion  of  this  father  were  expressly  in  her  fa- 
vour; which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
fact.  The  truth  is,  Clement,  in  his  Pcedi^ogucri 
divided  the  commandments  very  carekssfy;  ko? 
sides  infusing  some  whimsical  matters  into  his -re- 
marks on  them.  Under  his  second,  he  includes 
what  is  proper  to  the  second,  and  also  what  is  pro- 
per to  the  third.  He  numbers'  the  fourth  as  the 
third,  giving  none  which  he  calls  the  fourth.  The 
two  forms  agree  as  to  the  fifth.  He  has  nothio^.aa^ 
swering  to  that,  which  is  here  esteemed  the  sixths 
but  says — "Next  follows  that  concerning  adultenr;." 
that  concerning  murder .  being  passed  over.  Than 
follows  that  concerning  theft.  lie  has  nothing  ooa* 
cerning  false  witness.  Finally,  what  completel)^ 
shows  how  irrelevant  his  authority  is  to  the  other 
side,  he  concludes  thus-—"  The  tenth  is  concern- 
ing all  covetous  desires." 


DISSERTATION  VI. 

* 

OF  THE  LORD'S  PBATEB,  A3  A  FOBH.* 

XT  has  been  shown,  in  the  lecture,  that  in  both  of 
the  places  of  scripture  in  which  the  Lord's  Pra)rer 
has  been  introduced — which  are  Matt.  vi.  9.  and 
the  following  verse,  and  Luke,  xxi.  2.  and  follow* 
ing — ^^the  strict  and  literal  injunction  concerning  it, 
extends  to  the  establishing  of  it  as  a  form.  The  ob- 
ject at  present,  is  merely  to  sustain  the  sentimjCnfc 

*  Seo  Lecture  IV. 
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by  blowing,  that  it  was  so  conadered  in  the  early) 
Church.  And  thiis  is  done  with  a  view  to  the  obvi; 
OI19  result  of  the  consideration,  and  of  the  evidence 
to  be  given  of  it. 

1  Tertullian,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  end  of  the  ise* 
eOnd,  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  centuiies,  in 
his  boot  '^  De  Orationc;^'  which  treats  of  this 
pfBtyer,  refers^. ^o  John's  having  taught  his  disci- 
idea  mform  of  prayer^  v^ich  had  given  way  to  what 
nad  been  taught  by  Christ  himsel£  It  must  there- 
fore have  been  considered  by  this  author,  as  a  form 
dtax  And  indeed,  he  had  so  called  it  just  before: 
For  he  says-— ^^  Our'  Lord  taught  to  his  disciples 
the  toTTti  of  prayer  of  the  New  Testament.*'  The 
same  author  supposed,  that  it  ascended  to  heaven 
with  a  peculiar  privilege.  He  remarks  however, 
that  Christ,  after  he  had  made  this  appointment, 
foreseeing  the  necessities  of  men,  added — *^  Ask 
and  ye  shall  receive."  So  that-~says  Tertullian-— 
*^  Other  things  may  be  petitioned  for,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  every  one;  this  appointed  and 
ordinary  prayer  beitig  premised  as  a  foundation." 

In  like  manner  St.  Cyprian,  in  his  short  treatise 
concerning  this  very  prayer,  calls  it  "  a  form  by 
which  Christ  has  admonished  and  instructed  us, 
what  we  should  pray  for."  And  again,  noticing  the 
command,  he  introduces  the  Saviour  speaking  in 
person  and  saying—'^  Our  Father,  who  art  in  hea- 
ven,  &c." 

St  Austin,  in  one  of  his  Homiiiest  tells  his  flor^k 
-— i^^  He"  (Christ)  '*  said  to  his  disciples,  said  to  his 
wostles,  and  to  us  the  lambs,  and  to  the  rams  of 
tat  flock  he  said— -'^  Pray  thus."  It  may  be  lioted, 
diat  the  place  in  St.  Matthew  is  here  translated 
more  strictly  than  in  the  common  translation,  and 
lumeably  to  what  was  pleaded  for  in  the  lecture. 
The  fiither  had  just  before  testified,  that  the  prayer 
Vas  used  by  the  Church,  and  that  she  used  it  by 

^  Chap.  i.         t  aui.  Do  Verbis  Apost. 
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divine  cbmmancL  In  describing  the  celebratkin  of 
the  Eiicharist,  in  two  diffisrent  plaoeB^*  he  speaki 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  making  a  part  of  the:  aer^ 
vice.  *    • 

-  The  apdstolick  constitutions  confessedly  descrip- 
tive  of  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  very  eaify 
time9>~-speakt  ^f  ^^^^  prayer  as  making  of  part  ci 
the  service  for  baptism*  Aixl  the  ^atne  is  r^rred 
to  by  St.  Chryso8tonase4  BotbtDf  these  authorkies 
also  intimate,  that  it  was  used  in  the  celebration;  of 
/the  Eucharist.  .:  *•:•.* 

:  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  authorities  tatfie 
same  effect:  but  on  the  presumption  that -more  it 
unnecessary,  there  shall  be  now  a  transition  to  the 
results. 

There  are  two  opinions,  inconsistent  with  the 
present  statement.  One  of  them  censures  every 
species  of  form;  objecting  to  the  use  of  any  pe« 
tittons,  not  suggested  during  the  engagement  in 
the  exercise.  The  other  permits,,  but  does  not  en- 
Join  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Both  of  these 
opinions  presume,  that  it  w^  delivered  as  a  general 
directory  on  the  subject  of  prayier,  rather  thaa  as  a 
form  of  it. 

The  testimonies  here  cited  from  early  writers, 
are  not  produced  as  obligatory  in  themselves;  but 
they  are  thought  to  evince  what  was  the  opinion 
and  the  practice  of  the  Church,  at  a  time  in  which 
her  institutions  as,  to  this  point,  ought  to  be  held 
strongly  confirmatory  of  the  interpretation  i^ch 
has  been  given  oftbe  only  two  places  in  the  gee* 
pels,  wherein  the  prayer  is  found. 

If  it  was'really  delivered  as  a  precise  form;  itn^ 
be  difficult  to  .show,  that  other,  prescribed  forms, 
not  in  themselves  exceptionable,  but  on  the  com 
trary  expressive  of  evangelical  truth,  and  breathing 
the  spirit  of  the  first  and  fundamental  Ibrm,  ai« 


-•  ^* 


*  Horn.  83.  and  Ep.  ad  Paulum^^         t  Lib.  vii.  cap*  44. 

t  Horn.  vi.  in  Coiost.    ■     .     •   .  •  a  "!  ' 
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contraiy  to  the  integrity  of  the  gospel,  or  injurious 
to  the  cuhivation  of  genuine  piety.  Far  be  the 
thought,  of  exalting  the  Church  to  the  same  grade 
of  authority  with  her  Divine  Head.  After  the  most 
that  can  be  yielded  on  this  point,  there  will  remain 
the  question — ^whether  a  power,  to  be  lodged  some- 
where, should  be  in  the  Church,  or  in  each  of  her 
individual  ministers.  The  subject  will  come  within 
tbe  plan  of  an  ensuing  dissertation:  but  in  the  mean 
time,  it  has  been  thought  of  use  to  clear  the  prepa- 
ratoiy  ground  of  the  other  question;  relating  to  the 
point  of  view,  in  which  the  Lord's  Prayer  should 
be  considered. 


DISSERTATION  VIL 

OF    BAPTISM.* 

Section  I.  Of  BaptiBin  tt  an  Instituted  Rite.-— Practice  uhder 
the  Authority  of  Chriat— Coimnitsion.— Apostolick  Prac* 
tice^— -Baptism  of  the  Spirit.— -Plea  of  temporary  Indul- 
gence.— Primitive  Church.*-Section  II.  0£  Infant  Bap- 
tism.-—General  Tenout  of  the  Commission-^-Evidence  of 
In&nt  Memherahip.— -Remarks  on  the  opposite  Opinion* 
»-Result^i*«Primitivje  Christians.— Immersion  and  Affu* 
sioD. 

JLHE  design  of  ttos  dissertation,  is  to  bestow  more 
gttenti(Mi  than  was  convenient  in  the  lecture,  on  the 
objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  evidences 
oflfered  in  favour  of  baptism,  as  an  instituted  rite; 
and  to  the  evidences  01  infant  baptism,  in  particu- 
]v.  In  accommodation  to  the  distinction  between 
dicse  subjects,  the  dissertation  will  be  divided  into 

«  See  Lectins  V» 
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two  sections.  It  will  be  necessary  to  touch  on  the 
topicks  in  the  lecture:  but  this  will  be  with  as  little 
repetition  as  possible. 


SECTION  I. 

OP  BAPTISiM,  AS  AN  INSTITUTED  RITE. 

The  points  principally  insisted  on  in  the  lecture, 
in  proof  of  baptism  with  water,  were — practice  un- 
der the  eye,  and  by  the  authority  of  Christ— <hc 
commission  given  by  him  in  the  last  act  of  his  mi* 
nistry  on  earth — the  immediately  succeeding  prac^ 
tice  of  the  apostles— the  irrelevancy  of  what  is 
urged  concerning  the  baptism  of  the  spirit  as  fore* 
told  by  John,  and — the  untenableness  of  the  posi* 
tion  of  temporary  indulgence. 

First:  Of  the  practice  of  the  rite,  under  the  eye 
and  the  immediate  authority  of  Christ.  What  wb 
read — ^^  After  these  things,  came  Jesus  and  his  dis* 
ciples  into  the  land  of  Judaea  and  baptized''*— -is 
not  denied  to  us  to  have  been  designed  of  baptism 
by  water:  but  it  is  thought  against  the  position,  of 
its  having  been  done  by  the  disciples  under  the  au- 
thority of  their  master,  that  we  read  in  the  next 
chapter — *^  Jesus  himself  baptized  not,  but  his  dis- 
ciples."! In  the  lecture  it  was  contended  for,  as  the 
meaning  of  the  two  places  taken  together,  that  the 
disciples  were  the  immediate  agents,  but  that  they 
acted  under  the  command  of  Christ;  who  must 
therefore  be  considered,  according  to  the  usual 
rules  of  interpretation,  as  the  principal  agent  in  the 
business.  The  object  at  present,  is  to  sustain  Ais 
construction,  by  reference  to  the  circumstanced 
connected  with  the  recited  passages. 

Soon  after  the  first  of  them,  we  read—-"  Theh 
there  arose  a  question  between  some  of  John's  dis* 
ciples  and  the  Jews,  about  purifying.  *'  The  wfaofe 

•  John,  iii  t3.  f  Verse  8. 
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narrative  seems  to  imply,  that  the  subject  of  the 
controversy  was  baptism,  and  that  it  related  imme- 
diately to  the  question  of  preference,  in  regard  to 
the  two  principal  agents,  just  before  introduced,  as 
carrying  on  their  respective  works  at  the  same  time. 
The  statement  will  be  the  more  consistent;  if,  in- 
stead  of  "  The  Jews,*'  we  read  "  A  certain  Jew:" 
which  is  justified  by  many  of  the  manuscripts,  and 
by  the  Syriack  version.  It  is  probable,  that  the  per- 
son spoken  of  had  been  baptized  by  Jesus;  and  was 
setting  forth  the  superiority  of  the  dispensation,  of 
which  this  blessed  Saviour  was  the  head.  Be  this 
ks  it  may,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  perceive  symptoms 
of  jealousy  in  the  other  party,  when  "  they  came 
untO'John,  aiid  said  unto  him.  Rabbi,  he  that  was 
with  thee  beyond  Jordan,  to  whom  thou  bearest 
vrioieBs,  behold  he  baptizeth,  and  all  men  come 
unto  him."  They  remembered,  that  their  master 
had  bom  witnesis  to  the  divine  mission  of  the  ob- 
ject of  their  present  jealousy;  but  had  not,  it  would 
seem',  fully  comprehended  what  had  been  delivered 
to  them  on  the  occasion.  Accordingly  John,  with 
the  humility  which  adorned  his  character,  goes  on 
to  intimate  to  them,  that  it  ill  became  him  to  set  up 
pretensions,  to  what  had  not  been  bestowed  on  him^ 
from  heaven;  to  remind  them  of  his  having  inform-^ 
ed  them  'from  the  beginning,  that  he  was  not  the 
Christ,  but  his  forerunner;  and  to  declare  to  them 
more  explicitly  than  before,  and  in  alliance  with 
many  attributes  of  the  expected  Messiah,  that  he 
was  no  other  than  the  personage,  whose  baptizing 
had  given  occasion  to  the  discourse.  For  it  is  to  be 
noticed,  that  however  baptism  may  have  been  ad- 
ministered by  the  hand  of  Christ's  disciplts;  yet 
thdse  of  John  considered  him  as  the  agent  in  what 
was* done,  when  they  said — "  Behold  he  baptizeth, 
andall  men  come  to  him." 

The  last  recited  of  the  two  passages  under  con- 
sideration, is  introduced  in  the  follpwing  terms — 
"  When  therefore  the  Lord  knew,  hdtv  the  Phari- 

u  u 
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sees  had  heard,  that  Jesus  made  and  baptised  more 
disciples  than  John:''  and  then,  the  words  express- 
ing that  Jesus  did  not  baptize  in  person,  come  in 
as  a  parenthesis.  Here  it  appears,  that  the  Phaii* 
sees,  like  the  disciples  of  John,  considered  Jesus  as 
the  principal  agent  in  what  was  done  b>  his  disci- 
ples: the  fact  being  unequivocally  understood,  that 
it  was  with  his  knowledge,  and  by  virtue  of  hb 
command.  And  with  this  agrees  what  is  added«»^ 
^^  He  left  Judaea,  and  departed  again  into  Galilee:" 
retiring  from  too  great  notoriety,  in  this  stage  of  hb 
ministr}';  agreeably  to  what  is  smd  by  him  in  the 
chapter  but  one  preceding— ^^  Mine  hour  is  not  yet 
come.'* 

Such  are  the  circumstances,  here  thought  to  re- 
pel the  only  objection,  which  has  been  made  to  the 
position,  that  our  Lord,  at  a  very  early  period  of 
his  ministry,  instituted  a  rite  of  baptism,  of  which 
the  use  of  water  was  an  accompaniment.  The  6b« 
jection  rests  entirely  on  the  taking  of  the  parenthe- 
sis in  the  second  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter,  with- 
out regard  to  the  twenty- third  verse  of  the  chapter 
immediately  preceding;  and  both  of  the  places^  dis- 
joined from  the  attendant  circumstances. 

The  second  point,  is  the  commission  given  by. 
Christ  in  the  last  act  of  his  ministry,^  that  of 
^^  teaching  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'' 
Whatever  acknowledgments  have  been  made  of 
the  intendment  of  water  baptism  in  other  places;  it 
has  been  perceived,  that  there  is  no  way  of  detach- 
ing this  place  from  subserviency  to  the  rite,  but  by 
interpreting  it  of  spiritual  baptism.  Against  this 
there  lies  the  objection,  that  it  supposes  the  apos- 
tles clothed  with  power,  more  than  human.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  sustain  the  interpretation,  there  is 
adduced — "  In  Christ  Jesus,  I  have  begotten  you, 
through  the  gospel."t  But  let  the  circumstancea  of 

•  Matt  xxyiiL  19.  1 1  Car.  ir.  15. 
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the  two  sayings  be  considered.  The  apostles^  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  had  been  discoursing  of  that  fac- 
tious spirit,  which  led  the  Corinthians  to  arrange 
themselves  under  the  characters  of  the  persons,  by 
whom  they  had  been  respectively  brought  within 
the  fold.  Although  he  had  disclaimed  any  headshiii 
of  this  sort  over  any  of  them;  yet  he  does  not  dis- 
dain  to  remind  them,  of  his  having  been  the  founder 
of  their  Church.  There  was  especial  propriety  in 
this,  when  he  was  about  to  announce  to  them  an 
fiitended  visit  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  to  ask 
thfem — "What  will  ye?  Shall  I  come  unto  you 
with  a  rod,  or  in  love,  and  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness?''^ All  these  circumstances  show  a  reference 
to  visible  Church  membership.  On  this  subject,  it 
was  no  overstrained  figure  to  say  to  them— 
"  Though  ye  have  ten  thousand  mstructors  in 
Christ,  yet  have  ye  not  many  fathers:  for  in  Christ 
Jesus  I  have  begotten  you  through  the  gospel." 
But  what  analogy  is  there  between  such  a  saying, 
on  such  a  subject,  and  in  a  glow  of  mind  excited 
by  argument;  and  a  similar  saying,  where  the  sub- 
ject is  the  operation  of  the  grace  of  God  over  the 
human  heart;  and  under  the  solemnity  of  a  com- 
mand, which  was  to  be  operative  to  the  end  of  time? 
To  administer  an  ordinance  divinely  instituted^ 
might  be  the  act  of  man:  and  if  any  benefit  attached 
thereto,  it  was  of  the  grace  of  God.  And  yet,  that 
this  is  in  the  power  of  man,  b  involved  in  the  mere- 
ly spiritual  interpretation  given  to  the  passage. 
Wha[t  is  here  affirmed  will  l^  distinctly  seen,  if  we 
suppose  toy  Christian  minister  speaking  of  him- 
self, as  performing  an  operation  ttius  supposed  to 
have  been  committed  to  them  all,  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  places. 

The  third  point,  is  the  practice  of  the  apostles, 
immediately  succeeding  the  receipt  of  their  com* 
mission.  The  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
abounds  with  instances  of  this.  After  the  first  ser* 
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mon  of  St.  Peter,  three  thousand  entered  the  Church 
through  the  gate  of  baptism:  and  there  follow  very 
many  instances  of  the  administration  of  the  ordi* 
nance,  as  was  stated  in  the  lecture.  Against  all  this, 
nothing  is  brought  under  the  head  of  practice,  ex- 
cept St.  Paul's  being  thankful*  that  he  had  baptiz- 
ed none  of  the  Corinthians,  besides  Crispus,  Gaius, 
and  the  household  of  Stephanas:  adding — "Christ 
sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel.'* 
It  is  here  evident,  that  under  the  terms  *^  not  to  bap- 
tize," must  be  meant — not  that  only.  This  is  a 
usual  species  of  ellipsis  in  the  writings  of  St.  PauU 
of  which  an  instance  occurs,  not  far  below  this 
place.  There  we  read — "The  kingdom  of  God  is 
not  in  word:"t  meaning — not  in  that  only,  for  it 
was  preached  through  the  instrumentality,  of  the 
word — "but  in  power."  On  no  other  principle, 
can  we  justify  St.  Paul's  baptizing  of  the  few  per- 
sons  above  mentioned:  for  why  do  this,  if  it  ^ere 
no  part  of  his  commission?  But  here  was  a  special 
reason  for  his  being  glad  of  not  having  baptized 
more  than  a  very  few,  in  Corinth.  And  although 
this  was  insisted  on  in  the  lecture;  yet  there  m^y  be 
use,  in  here  giving  the  reason  of  it  more  at  large*; 
In  the  tenth  verse  of  the  chapter,  the  apostle  ex. 
horts  the  Corinthians,  to  be  *'  perfectly  joined  to- 
gether  in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the  same  judg«: 
ment."  In  the  next  verse,  he  manifests  the  cause 
of  his  solicitude  in  this  respect — "  For"  (says  he) 
"it  hath  been  declared  to  me,  brethren  ***  that 
there  are  contentions  among  you."  What  wei:e 
these  contentions?  they  were,  that  some  said — "  I 
am  of  Paul;"  others — "  I  am  of  ApoUos;"  others — 
"  I  am  of  Cephas;"  and  others — "  I  am  of  Christ." 
On  this  the  apostle  demands — "Is  Christ  divided? 
Was  Paul  crucified  for  you?  Or  were  ye  baptized 
in  the  name  of  Paul?"  And  then  comes  in  his 
pleasing  of  himself  with  the  recollection,  that  he 
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had  baptised  none  of  them  besides  the  persons 
afircified.  Here  was  a  reason,  peculiar  to  that  case;  and 
crrtakil^  evidencing  the  Christian  spirit  of  the  apostle: 
Wcmiy  imagine  a  case  resembling  it.  Let  there  be 
supposed  a  congregation,  among  whom  differeilt 
preachers  of  the  gospel  from  difierent  quarters,  had 
occasionally  exercised  their  ministry.  The  congrega- 
tion beoome  occupied  by  foolish  dissensions,  cortcem* 
iogthe  comparative  merits-  of  these  men,  and  their 
respective  gifts.  One  of  them,  in  a  pastoral  address  of 
censure  to  that  people,  tells  them  among  other  thihg§, 
that  he  is  glad  of  having  preached  to  them  very  seldom, 
kst  he  should  seem  to  have  contributed  to  the  excesses 
of  their  litigious  spirit.  To  infer  from  such  an  address, 
that  the  minister  ipaki&g  it  considered  preaching  as  not 
within  his  ecclesiastical  department,  would  be  an  ar- 
gument very. like  the  supposing  concerning  St.  Paul, 
that  he  had  little  esteem  for  the  ordinance  of  baptism; 
because  it  had  been  only  in  a  few  instances  adminis- 
tered by  him,  in  the  single  city  of  Corinth.  Ifthesamcf 
minister  be  supposed  occupied  in  a  theological  depart- 
ment, not  requiring  him  to  appear  often  in  the  pulpit; 
and  if  he  were  to  allude  to  that  his  occupation,  as  what 
had  principally  been  the  cause  of  his  not  having 
preached  oftener  to  the  congregation  in  question;  it 
would  bring  the  case  still  nearer  to  that  under  consi* 
deration. 

The  next  point,  is  the  irrelevancy  of  what  is  urged 
concerning  the  baptism  of  the  spirit,  foretold  by  John. 
It  was  foretold,  not  only  by  the  Baptist,  but  by  Jesus 
himself  after  his  resurrection,  when  he  instructed  his 
disciples — **  John  verily  baptized  with  water,  but  ye 
shall  be.  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  many  days 
hence.  "^  It  is  confessed  on  all  hands,  that  the  prophecy 
was  fulfilled  by  what  is  recorded  in  the  next  chapter — 
*•  And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
began  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  spirit  gave 
them  utterance."t  This  construction  isalao  warranted 

•Acts  i.  5.  .t  Verse  4. 
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by  the  authority  of  St.  Peter;  where,  ih  rdereilcfe  to 
the  case  of  Corneliua,  and  the  descent  of  the  Ho^ 
Ghost  in  that  instance,  the  apostle  saya--*^^'  Then  re^ 
membered  I  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  that  he  said, 
John  indeed  baptized  with  water,  but  ye  ahafl  be  bfp^ 
tized  with  the  Holy  GhosU'** 

It  was  conceded  in  the  lecture,  that  these  pines 
h^ve  no  reference  to  any  ba^tistn,  accompanied  fay  thd 
dement  of  water;  but  it  was  contended,  that  ndttMr 
do  they  relate  to  those  influences  of  divine  grace,  whkh 
are  aflSirmed  on  the  other  side  to  be  intended  in  Matt, 
xxviil  19;  and  which  the  advocates  for  watier  baptism 
consider  as  attached  to  the  due  use  of  that  element*  If 
this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct;  it  follow^  tlial  Id 
the  places  in  question,  the  word  baptism  is  uaefl  lal^^. 
metaphorical  sense;  as  on  other  decagons,  the  tehai  \ 
life  and  death  are  transferred  from  a  temporal  to  ztfki 
ritual  signification;  and  as  we  are  said  to  be  cinicSfieA 
with  Christ,  when  it  means,  not  any  bodily  injury,  but 
the  mortifying  of  corrupt  propensities* 
VThe  propriety  of  this  construction,  will  appear  on 
due  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  the  last  mentioned 
case,  and  to  the  tenour  of  the  prophecy  thus  fulfilled* 

Although  in  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the 
Caesarians,  Peter  already  perceived  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  of  his  master,  m  that  metaphorical  bq»tism 
which  was  without  water;  yet  the  narrative  represents 
him  saying — **  Can  any  man  forbid  water,  that  these 
should  not  be  baptized,  which  have  received  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  well  as  we?**t  And  then  follows—"  He  com- 
manded them  to  be  baptized  in  the.  name  of  die 
Lord'^t-— ^confessedly  meaning  with  water.  How  littk? 
does  this  agree  with  the  supposition,  that  the  one  waS 
only  baptism  was  what  the  apostle  had  immediately^ 
before  seen  performed  by  a  divine  energy! 

There  are  other  considerations  manifesting,  thst  thcf 
pouring  out  of  the  miraculous  gifts,  which  began  OD 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  could  not  have  been  the  qpiritust 
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beptisni,  affirmed  to  be  the  sense  of  Mktt*  axvifi.  19, 
and  to  be  undergone  by  all  believers.  On  diis  anestion 
the  contendiog  parties  are  agreed,  that  the  influences 
of  divine  grace  are  essential  to  the  production  of  hdy 
dispositions  in  the  human  heart;  that  they  were  wim 
holy  meii  at  all  times,  befisre  the  day  of  Pentecost;  and 
that  they  continue  to  be  alike  needful,  since  the  gift  of 
tMifnies,  then  vouchsafed,  has  ceased.  Therefore,  what 
happened  at  that  timcy  was  neither  what  is  contended 
tot  on  the  other  ude,  as  aspiritual  cleansing;  nor  what 
is  here  interpreted  as  this  very  matter,  accompanied 
|r  the  use  of  the  element  erf*  water;  but  it  was  a  trans- 
MR  of  the  term  '^  baptism,"  to  express  that  cleansing 
<tf4i|||.infant  Church  from  the  stains  of  those  &ulty 
pvi^iiftces,  which  had  hitherto  prevented  an  insight 
into  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  me  Redeemer.  The 
great  cbaMrvhich  immediately  took  place  in  the 
iunds  ofA^spostles,  b  a  comment  on  tlus  oonstruc- 

This  will  be  the  proper  place  of  remarking  on  the 
use  made  of  whitiB  said— '^  One  Lord,  one  frith,  one 
baptism^'^  His^k  is  urged  on  the  other  side,  that  as 
tberexsD  be  but  one  Lord  and  one  fiuth,  so  there  can 
be  but  bne  baptism;  which  is  the  spiritual,  in  contra- 
distinction  ftom  the  camaL 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  in  the  first  pbce,  that  as 
tofai|^tism  merely  carnal,  none  such  is  admitted  to  be 
discoverable  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  **  the  washing  of 
regeneration,"!  and  the  being  *' bcmi  of  water  and  of 
the  spirit.''^  So  that  the  argument  from  the  passage  in 
die.^istle  to  the  £phe»ans,  is  predicated  on  the  sup- 
poHdoo  of  an  opinion  not  existing;  unlesst  as  is  here 
thought,,  under  a  mistake  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
rile  of  baptisDu  The  argument  may  perhaps  hokl  good 
against  such  an  opinion;  and  yet  be  irrelevant  to  the 
institution,  as  confessed  by  the  Christian  world  in  gc- 
neral,  from  the  beginning. 

^  Eph.  iy.  5.  t  Tit.  iii.  5.  \  John  iii.  5. 
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'..  iBiit  it  may  be  remarked  further,  that  the  ailment 
18  the  result  of  the  indefinite  use  sometimes  made  of 
wjords.  Although  there  is  **  but  one  Lord,"  in  the  sense 
c6nt€tai plated  by  the  apostle;  yet  there  would  be  ailord 
in  i  every  husband,  if  wives  should  think  themselves 
bouadditeraUy  to  follow  the  example  of  Sarah,  in  what 
she.  is  oommehdcd  for  by  St.  Peter.  4^  Although  there 
is.  butane  faith  of  the  Christian  profession;  yet  there  is 
h  fiiithv  by  which  ^^  the  devils  believe  and  tremble.*'t 
Add  although,  as  a  door  to  the  Christian  Church,  there 
is >butjOne  baptism,  consisting  of  the  outward  mid  vi- 
sible :»gQ  of  water,  and  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace^ 
of. which  it  is  the  emblem;  yet  the  great  ordaiherofit 
made  a  figuri^dve  application  of  the  word,  to  the  woo- 
derfal  ie  vent  which  took  place  on  the  day  of  Penfecost 

:  The. last  point,  is  the  untenableness  of  the  hypothe* 
si&  of  temporary  indulgence:  that  is^  of  Jevidsh  preja* 
dicesi  to  which,  it  is  said,  the  apostles  accohimodated 
in  the  rite  of  baptism;  under  the  design,  that  it  should 
be  discontinued  in  due  time.         i  !  v      .  ' ' 

The  question  arisea*-^On  what  groiind  did  the  use 
of  water  baptism  stand  among  the  Jews?  It  \Vill  not  be 
alleged  to  have  been  an  ordinance  of  their  law;  and 
therefore  we  must  have  recourse  to  historick  testimony 
extraneous  to  scripture,  in  order  to  account  for  the  in- 
troduction of  it,  and  for  the  extent  in  which  it  was 
practised. 

In  the  first  dissertation,  it  was  noticed  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Talmudists,  that  baptism  was  administered 
to  proselytes  firom  heathenism,  who  received  both  this 
and  circumcision;  while  the  latter  only  was  obligatory 
on  native  Jews.  It  was  abo  stated,  that  this  fact  was 
denied  by  some,  who  receive  the  rite  now  in  question; 
although  under  conceptions  of  it,  difierent  from  those 
there  sustained. .  But  the  merits  of  that  question,  are 
foreign  to  the  present  point;  since  it  will  be  admitted 
on  all  hands,  that  water  baptism  made  no  part  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  as  the  mean  of  admission  to  the 

*  I  ill.  4.  I  James  ii.  19. 
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Jewish  dispensation,  as  the  mean  of  admission  to  the 
benefit  of  it. 

In  consequence  of  this  circumstance  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  water  baptism,  as  practised  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  by  his  forerunner,  was  not  in  compli*- 
ance  with  ancient  habits.  It  was  even  in  contrariety 
to  them;  being  administered  to  all  believers,  whe- 
ther Jews  or  Gentiles.  The  single  circumstance  of 
its  not  being  of  legal  imposition,  would  have  ren- 
dered it  the  more  easily  dispensed  with  in  relation 
to  converts  from  heatb^ism,  than  was  the  sabbath, 
circumcision,  and  various  other  institutions:  a  yoke 
however,  from  which  the  Gentile  converts  were 
pronounced  to  be  exempt,  in  the  very  infancy  of 
the  Church;  while  the  new  rite  of  baptism  was  sup- 
ported in  its  full  vigour,  without  any  question 
raised  relative  to  its  being  obligatory. 

Further,  it  was  remarked  in  the  lecture,  that  had 
divine  wisdom  contemplated  the  limiting  of  the 
ordinance  to  the  apostolick  age,  there  might  have 
been  expected  an  intimation  of  the  discontinuance 
of  it:  whereas  nothing  of  this  sort  is  alleged.  But 
to  show  how  much  the  contrary  is  a  manifest  fact; 
it  may  be  well  to  advert  to  some  testimonies,  in  the 
few  documents  which  have  been  handed  down  of 
the  very  early  ages  of  the  Church. 

There  is  a  well  known  book,  called  "  The  Pas- 
tor," written  by  Hermas;  supposed  to  be  the  person 
of  that  name,  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  14;  and  there 
saluted  by  St.  Paul.  The  book  here  mentioned  has 
a  £uiciful  passage,^  in  which  the  apostles  are  sup- 
posed to  have  gone  after  death,  to  baptize  saints  of 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  in  order  to  theii^ 
admission  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Hermas  is 
.  here  quoted,  not  for  the  weight  of  his  opinion;  but 
to  give  ground  to  remark  the  prevalent  sentiment 
which  it  manifests,  of  the  obligation  of  the  ordi- 
nance. Justin  Martyr,  who  wrote  within  half  of  a 

*  Similitude  ninth. 
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century  of  the  last  of  the  apostles,  speaks  in  his 
larger  Apology*  of  baptism,  as  a  rite  in  which  con- 
verts to  Christianity  dedicated  themselves  to  God. 
He  gives  an  account  of  their  being  brought  to  a 
place  of  water,  and  of  the  praying  and  the  fasting 
accompanying  the  transaction;  which  he  calls  the 
regeneration  of  the  person  so  baptized. 

Irenseus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  must  have  been  bom 
about  the  time  of  the  decease  of  St.  John;  and  had 
been  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  had  been  a  disci- 
ple of  that  apostle.  The  said  good  bishop  speaks 
very  particularly  of  baptism,  in  testimonies  which 
it  will  be  proper  to  reserve  to  the  other  section  of 
the  dissertation;  as  they  extend  to  the  matter  to  be 
in  that  established. 

There  are  none  but  very  early  authorities  here 
adverted  to,  because  they  are  the  most  pertinent  to 
the  present  purpose;  which  is  simply  to  show,  that 
if  the  ordinance  had  been  designed  to  die  wiUi  the 
age  of  the  apostles,  the  ages  immediately  following 
discover  no  traces  of  information  of  such  design. 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that  of  those  hereticks  who 
denied  the  obligation  of  baptism,  the  errour  in  this 
respect  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  other  er- 
rours,  still  wider  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel* 
Thus  the  Valentians,  who  were  a  branch  of  the  sect 
of  the  Gnosticks,  so  stigmatized  in  the  writings  of 
St.  John,  were  naturally  led  by  their  notions  of  the 
necessary  dependence  of  sin  on  matter,  to  reject 
an  ordinance,  the  element  of  which  was  materiaH 
It  was  probably  on  a  similar  principle,  that  baptism 
was  rejected  by  the  Manichees,  who  arose  in  the 
third  century:  for  they  held  all  matter  to  be  the 
work  of  a  malevolent  being,  and  therefore  to  be  ab- 
horred. Tertullian,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of 
the  said  century,  speaksf  of  a  woman  named  Quin-^ 
tilla,  who  had  assumed  the  office  of  a  preacher;  and, 
in  that  character  pronounced  baptism  to  be  uaelcsSy 

^  Tbirlbji  p.  89.  t  De  Baptismo. 
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on  the  ground  of  the  sufficiency  of  faith.  But  it 
does  not  appear,  that  this  plea  gave  occasion  to  a 
lasting  sect;  unaccompanied  as  it  was  by  any 
whimsical  philosophy — the  more  likely  to  gain 
converts,  because  of  its  being  little  understood* 
For  this  was  the  case,  with  the  sects  above  refer- 
red to. 

The  result  is,  that  if  baptism,  confessedly  prac- 
tised by  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  under  his  imme- 
diate notice,  and  afterwards  by  his  apostles  in  the 
founding  of  his  church,  were  at  the  time  designated 
to  die  away  gradually,  or  with  the  age  of  those  its 
first  administrators;  never  was  there  less  intimation 
given  of  a  design,  or  fewer  circumstances  from 
which  it  could  have  been  inferred. 


SECTION  II. 

OF  INFANT  BAPTISM. 

The  most  prominent  passage  respecting  baptism 
generally,  is  that  already  referred  to  in  Matt,  xxviii. 
16,  containing  the  commission  of  the  great  head 
of  the  Church.  A  strict  translation  of  the  passage 
would  confessedly  be — "  Make  disciples  of  all  na- 
tions, baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'*  Accordingly, 
the  present  question  depends  much  on  the  circum- 
stance of  \he  time  of  life,  at  which  discipleship  may 
properly  commence.  It  would  seem,  that  no  time 
of  life  can  be  too  early,  in  a  science  having  respect 
to  the  regulating  of  the  heart,  and  the  forming  of 
the  manners;  which  is  unquestionably  the  principal 
end  of  Christian  discipline.  It  is  not  uncommonly 
found  a  dogma  of  infidel  philosophy,  that  no  reli« 
gious  instruction  should  be  given  to  young  people^ 
until  their  judgments  are  sufficiently  matured  to 
inquire,  and  to  form  o^nions  for  themselves:  as  if 
the  same  mistaken  principle  would  not  apply  ta 
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prohibit  the  instructing  of  them  in  civil  and  even  in 
domestick  duties;  there  being,  in  each  department, 
room  for  much  curious  investigation,  and  for  much 
difference  in  opinion,  as  to  the  grounds  on  which 
the  duties  rest,  and  the  limits  beyond  which  thej 
do  not  extend.  It  is  here  supposed,  in  regard  to 
those  religious  persons  who  reject  infant  baptism, 
■that  they  do  not  act  on  the  infidel  dogma  now  no> 
ticed;  and  that  on  the  contrary,  they  instruct  their 
children  in  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  constituent 
principles  of  Christianity.  But  herein  they  seem  to 
*«ct  with  an  happy  inconsistency;  because,  if  there 
be  any  argument  for  forbidding  the  bringing  of 
persons  of  unmatured  judgments  within  the  pale  of 
the  Church,  it  applies  equally  against  the  exertion 
of  parental  influence,  for  the  inclining  of  them  to 
this  or  to  that  opinion.  It  may  be  said  that  errour, 
afterwards  detected  by  them,  may  be  renounced. 
The  reply  is,  that  so  may  the  obligations  of  baptism; 
when  found  on  self  acquired  light,  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  superstition.  Such  renunciation  being 
supposed;  the  question  of  propriety  will  arise,  not 
as  to  the  right  of  being  disengaged  from  a  covenant 
erroneously  consented  to  by  others,  without  the 

Earticipation  of  the  party  principally  interested;  but 
ow  far  it  be  consistent  with  responsibility  to  God, 
to  reject  the  benefits  of  the  covenant,  rather  than 
submit  to  its  obligations.  In  short,  if  the  system 
here  objected  to  were  consistent,  it  would  forbid  all 
interference  with  the  faith  of  young  persons;  at 
least  until  they  were  of  a  competent  age,  for  the 
transacting  of  the  concerns  of  the  present  life. 

Still,  there  is  thrown  on  the  advocates  of  infant 
baptism  the  burthen  of  proof,  either  of  precept  or 
of  example  in  the  New  Testament.  But  the  burthen 
of  proof  ought  to  lie  on  the  other  side:  and  a  gene- 
ral precept  being  shown,  it  rests  with  those  who 
conceive  of  an  exception,  to  produce  it.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  Eucharist. 
There  is  not  alleged  to  be  any  precept,  for  the  ad- 
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ainistering  of  it  to  women;  nor  any  recorded  in- 
stance in  scripture,  of  its  having  been  received  by  one 
of  that  sex.  Ddtibtless  the  reason  of  the  thing  applies. 
But  it  is  precisely  what  is  contended  for,  by  the  &- 
vourers  of  infant  baptism,  relatively  to  that  subject. 
And  although  this  is  a  privilege  denied  to  them,  and 
will  be  discussed  hereafter;  yet  it  puts  the  question  into 
a  different  shape,  from  that  of  the  requisition  of  a  de- 
finite  precept  or  example. 

The  only  place  in  scripture,  in  which  the  baptizing 
of  any  female  is  mentioned,  is  Acts  viii.  12;  which 
nys — **  They  were  baptized,  both  men  and  women.** 
As  to  any  precept  on  the  subject,  it  will  not  be  alleged. 
Neither  will  it  be  contended,  that  in  the  passage  now 
quoted,  the  author  of  the  book  had  it  directly  within 
his  view  to  speak  of  the  baptism  of  females,  as  a  point 
which  might  be  brought  into  question  in  times  to 
come.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  however  the  writers 
of  the  Scriptures  were  under  the  influence  of  inspira- 
tion, in  regard  to  whatever  touched,  the  essence  of 
Christian  doctrine,  they  were  left  to  their  several  pe- 
culiarities, as  to  whatever  comes  under  tlie  head  of 
[rfiraseology.  If  under  this  latitude,  it  had  been  merely 
said — **  they  were  baptized,*'  omitting  the  incidental 
expression  of—**  both  men  and  women,**  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  essential  to  the  fact  to  be  re- 
corded; scripture  would  have  been  as  barren  of  record 
of  the  baptism  of  women  in  particular,  as  it  is  of  in&nts 
b  particular. 

Why  infants  are  not  specially  named,  will  be  ac 
Dounted  for  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ground 
9f  argument  is  to  be  now  taken,  that  they  were  de- 
qi;ned  by  divine  wisdom  to  be  members  of  the  Chris- 
jan  Church,  and  that  therefore,  they  are  suitable  sub- 
fects  of  the  rite  of  baptism.  This  goes  to  the  very 
atoence  of  the  argument  on  the  other  side;  it  being 
xmtended,  that  since  infants  are  incapable  of  re* 
aentance  and  faith,  they  cannot  be  members  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Were  it  admitted,  that  this  is  a 
:haracter  which  may  apply  to  them;  it  would  not  be 
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deniedt  that  the  investment  of  it  must  be  by  baptisBk 
Such  Church  membership  is  supposed  to  be  proved^ 
to  follows. 

There  was  mentioned  m  the  lecture,  the  saying  of' 
Christ,  in  Mark  x.  U — ''  Sufier  the  little  children  to 
come  to  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  ior  of  such  is  die 
kingdom  of  God."  It  is  not  denied,  that  the  ezpres- 
sion-— '^  the  kingdom  of  God,"  is  another  name  fyt 
the  Church  on  earth.  And  therefore,  his  command  to 
0uflbr  little  children  to  come  to  him,  with  the  reason 
for  it,  must  mean  the  same  as  the  acknowled^ng  of 
them  to  be  fit  members  of  that  body.  It  will  be  to  no 
purpose,  to  distingui^  between  babes  and  little  chit* 
dren  of  the  supposed  age  of  those  who  were  brought  to 
Christ.  None  imagine,  that  they  had  reached  a  time  of 
life,  adequate  to  the  understanding  of  their  part  of  the 
baptismal  covenant:  for  in  that  case,  there  would  have 
been  no  plauuble  excuse  for  the  errour  of  the  disciples. 
Hi  forbidding  the  approach  of  the  in&nt  applicants. 
They  must  have  been  of  an  age,  at  which  none  who 
bold  the  obligation  of  baptism,  but  object  to  the  ex- 
tending of  it  to  iniants,  would  presume  to  speak  of 
their  own  children  as  having  come  to  Christ,  or  as  be*  ' 
ing  members  of  his  Church.  Accordingly,  diere  is  an 
important  difference  between  this  society,  as  left  by  its 
divine  founder;  and  any  which  goes  under  its  name,  to 
the  exclusion  of  that  description  of  persons,  who  are 
so  authoritatively  pronounced  especially  qualified  t» 
be  its  members. 

This  very  property  of  the  Christian  dispensaUon  was 
foretold  by  Isaiah,  when,  speaking  of  the  future 
Churich,  he  said  of  the  divine  shepherd  of  the  flock^-^ 
>^  He  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  cany 
them  in  his  bosom.'** 

St.  Peter,  on  the  first  occasion  of  his  addressing  of 
the  Jews,t  some  of  them  being  ^*  pricked  at  the  hnit, 
and  demanding — men  and  brethren  what  shall  we  do?'* 
aakl  to  them-—'*  Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  cC* 

•        ^  xl.  1 1.  t  Acts  ii.  zr^  38,39. 
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ou  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  ye  shaU  receiire 
lie  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost:"  immediately  adding-— 
'  for  the  promise  is  unto  you  and  to  your  childien^ 
nd  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord 
ur  God  shall  call/'  Why  was  notice  taken  of  the 
bddren  of  such  as  should  believe;  unless  the  new  co« 
j^ant,  thus  announced,  resembled  the  old  in  the  point 
f  its  embracing  of  the  offspring  of  those  who  should 
ifoome  the  subjects  of  it?  Nothing  would  have  been 
Mre  natural,  than  for  the  hearers  thus  to  interpret  the 
rbrds  of  the  address.  And  it  would  be  an  evasion  of 
be  opposite  sense  to  say,  that  the  children  were  beoe- 
itfid  by  the  privilege  of  becoming  believers  ako:  for 
biB  was  equally  true  of  the  families  of  unbelievers.  It 
I  not  here  unknown,  that  the  interpretation  given  ia 
liought  to  be  guarded  against,  by  the  words—"  even 
B  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call:"  this  being 
[lought  to  refer  to^n  irresistible  call  in  the  heart.  But 
i  the  first  place,  the  clause  in  question  is  evidendy 
Atended  of  "  them  that  are  zhr  off,"  and  who  should 
le  the  future  subjects  of  the  call.  Besides,  the  meta- 
ibysical  idea  thus  attached  to  the  term,  is  wide  of  the 
mctical  use  of  it  in  the  Scriptures;  which  apply  it  to 
U  who  have  been  brought,  by  the  grace  and  by  the 
NTOVidence  of  God,  within  the  Christian  Church.  St* 
'aul  entitles  the  Corinthians  "  called,"^  although  he 
lolds  it  possible  that  they  may  "  have  believed  in 
wi."t  He  makes  a  like  address  to  the  Thessak>nians,t 
Ithough  he  plainly  intimates,  i  that  the  conduct  of 
ome  of  them  was  very  incon^stent  with  the  Chris- 
Im  character.  And  in  his  episde  to  the  Hebrews, 
leCwithstanding  the  apprehensions  which  he  expresses 
i  a  growing  tendency  to  apostacy,  he  acknowledges 
hem  as  "  partakers  of  the  heavenly  calling.  "|| 

We  read—**  The  unbelieving  hud)and  is  sanctified 
ly  the  believing  wife,  and  the  unbelieving  wife  is 
mictified  by  the  believing  husband;  else  were  your 

•U.S.  tlxT.  2.  1 1  li- 13,  and  S  ii.  14.  (ui.  11. 
iilLl. 
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children  unclean^  but  now  are  they  holy."*  They  who 
conceive  of  this  passage  as  having  no  relation  to  the 
spiritual  privileges  of  the  children  of  believerst  inter- 
pret it  as  applying  to  the  question  of  legitimacy.  But 
this  makes  the  saying  of  the  apostle,  irrelevant  to  the 
subject  on  which  he  wrote.  He  advises  the  believing 
husband,  not  to  put  away  his  unbelieving  wife;  and  the 
believing  wife,  not  to  leave  her  unbelieving  husband. 
This  contrariety  in  religious  character,  had  no  such 
legal  efiect,  as  that  of  bastardizing  the  offspringt  ac- 
cording to  the  municipal  laws  under  which  the  paruet 
lived.  But  how  far  it  debarred  their  issue  from  reli* 
gious  privileges,  might  have  been  a  doubt  occurring 
to  the  mind  of  the  believing  party:  and  to  obviate  sum 
a  doubt,  the  apostle  states  the  relation  to  be  sanctified 
to  the  Christian  inheritance  of  the  children.  Therefiue, 
as  was  remarked  in  the  lecture,  they  were  called 
••  holy" — or  "  saints,"  as  the  word  is  translated  in 
various  places,  where  it  is  intended  to  describe  persons 

g>ssesse(d  of  full  membership  of  the  Church:  as  in 
om«  i.  7.,  1  Cor.  i.  2.,  Eph.  i.  !•,  Philipp.  i.  1*  In 
these  and  in  many  other  places,  the  Greek  word  in 
question  denotes  the  whole  body  of  the  Churches  re- 
spectively addressed.  Accordingly,  the  same  word 
expresses  the  admissibility  of  the  children  of  believers 
to  that  body. 

Sl  Fault  enjoins  the  parents  of  the  Church  of  Ephe- 
sus  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.  Nurture  supposes  previous 
initiation,  and  admonition  supposes  previous  autho- 
rity; neither  of  which,  as  pertaining  to  the  Lord 
Jesus,  apply  to  others  than  those  who  are  already  of 
the  number  of  his  disciples;  and  therefore  not  to  chil- 
dren, except  on  the  presumption^  that  they  may  be 
entered  of  that  number. 

It  is  said  by  St.  Paul  to  Timothy — **  From  a  child, 
thou  hast  known  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  are  abl^ 
«to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation^  through  faith  which. 

•  I  Cor.  Tii,  U.  t  fL  4^ 
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is  in  Christ  Jesus.'**  The  Greek  wordt  comprehends 
the  earliest  stage  of  infancy,  coming  within  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Therefore,  from  the  first  dawnings 
of  the  light  of  Christian  knowledge  on  the  intellect  of 
Timothy,  he  was  susceptible  of  its  saving  influence; 
not  to  the  eflfect  of  his  conversion  to  the  iaith,  but  to 
diat  of  governing  his  heart  and  life  agreeably  to  it. 
Such  an  address  would  be  inconsistently  made  to  one 
who  had  no  interest  in  the  Christian  covenant,  until  his 
judgment  had  grown  to  a  degree  of  maturity,  ade- 
quate to  the  determining  on  its  merits,  in  all  their 
relations  and  their  dependencies. 

St.  John,  in  his  first  epistle,  addresses  in  succession 
— "  little  children,*'  "  young  men,"  and  •*  fathers*''t 
Now  however  lax  the  use  of  the  word  "  children"— 
as  where  our  Lord  asked  his  disciples,  '^Children,  have 
ye  any  meat?''— hi  license,  common  perhaps  to  all  lan- 
guages; yet  lA  the  place  now  quoted,  the  marked  di- 
versity of  time  of  life  is  evidence,  that  the  little  children 
were  not  indeed  babes,  but  of  so  eafly  4n  age,  as  to 
have  received  Christian  instruction,  in  the  form  in 
which  it  had  been  ddivered  to  them  by  their  seniors. 

In  the  episde  to  the  Ephesians  there  is  the  instruction 
— •"  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord.''§  On  the 
ground  of  the  opp^ite  opinion,  the  ifistruction  should 
nave  been  addressed  to  those  children,  who  being  born  of 
Christkin  parents,  and  being  <tf  mature  years,  had  been 
initiated  into  the  Church  by  their  own  consents  and 
acts.  It  will  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  precept  was 
addressed  to  the  children  of  Christian  parents  gene- 
rally* But  by  what  right,  unless  it  were  that  grounded 
on  their  Christian  characteri  did  the  lipostle  consider 
them  as  the  subjects  of  his  authoritative  call;  especially 
witli  the  addition-—'^  in  the  Lord?"  implying,  that 
tfiey  were  in  subjection  to  the  Lord  Christ:  which,  it 
is  said,  they  could  not  be  but  by  their  own  consent; 
given  at  a  time  of  life^  competent  to  the  judging  of  the 
consequences  of  such  an  act. 

•  3  iii.  15.  t  ^ift.        t  H.  13,  13,  U.        $  vt.  I. 
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Some  of  the  epistles  were  written  at  periods  of 
above  thirty  years,  after  the  gathering  of  the  Churches 
to  which  they  are  respectively  addressed.  Within  that 
tract  of  time,  there  must  have  been  many  grown  up  to 
maturity;  who  had  not  been  in  existence,  when  their 
parents  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  Yet  there 
is  not  any  where  an  intimation  of  so  important  a  dif* 
ference  of  character,  generally  prevailing  in  the  same 
fiimilies.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  natural  than 
an  intimation  to  parents,  to  use  their  best  endeavours 
for  the  bringing  of  their  children  within  the  fold.  But 
no  such  lesson  is  given:  whatever  relates  to  children 
being  evidently  accommodated  to  tlie  idea,  of  their  be- 
ing already  of  the  number  of  the  recognized  members 
of  the  Church. 

Whatever  may  be  urged  from  scripture  of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  passages  above  stated;  they  are  continually 
met  by  tlie  objection,  that  in&nts  are  incapable  of  &ith, 
and  therefore  incapable  also  of  being  interested  in  the 
Christian  covenant.  And  in  support  of  this  sentiment, 
there  never  fails  to  be  mentioned  the  divine  commis- 
sion, as  it  stands  in  St.  Mark — *^  He  that  believeth  and 
is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  damned."^ 

On  this  text  and  the  argument  built  on  it,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  occur. 

First:  The  commission  being  more  amplified  in  St. 
Matthew;  it  is  proper  to  make  this,  and  not  the  account 
in  St.  Mark,  the  standard  of  our  conceptions  as  to  its 
extent. 

Secondly:  The  resulting  argument  on  the  other 
side  proves,  if  any  thing,  too  much.  Unless  the  words 
be  considered  as  confined  to  persons  capable  of  exer- 
cising faith;  it  will  follow,  not  only  that  infants  cannot 
be  baptized,  but  also  that  they  cannot  be  saved.  This 
is  here  supposed  to  be  a  consequence,  not  contended 
for  or  admitted;  and  therefore  is  an  insurmountable 
objection  to  the  theory. 

•  xvi.  16. 
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Thirdly:  And  what  is  principally  to  be  insisted  on, 
the  persons  to  whom  there  was  addressed  the  com- 
mission, taken  as  it  is  either  in  St.  Matthew  or  in 
St.  Mark,  would  naturally,  and  from  die  influence  of 
habits  of  thinking  prevailing  in  their  country  and  sanc- 
tioned by  their  religion,  consider  the  introduction  of 
parents  to  the  Christian  covenant,  as  carrying  with  it 
the  right  of  their  children  to  be  partakers  of  that  bene- 
fit. These  points  were  associated  under  the  Jewish 
economy,  and  would  therefore  be  presumed  to  be  thus 
continued,  unless  the  contrary  were  expressed.  And 
it  is  a  consideration  to  be  taken  in,  that  had  such  a 
severance  been  understood,  no  one  can  account  for  its 
not  becoming  a  stumbling  block  to  the  entering  into 
a  new  covenant,  so  much  less  beneficent  than  the  old 
one  in  this  particular.  St.  Paul  had  on  his  hands  the 
task  of  counteracting  many  of  the  Jewish  prejudices^ 
sticking  close  to  Christian  converts  from  among  the 
Jews.  But  he  has  never  adverted  to  this  point;  on 
which  they  would  have  had  more  to  say  for  themselves^ 
than  in  respect  to  any  of  the  elements,  under  which 
they  were  desirous  crff  being  kept  in  bondage. 
'  The  only  expedient  for  the  evading  of  the  force  of 
this  argument,  has  been  to  deny  that  any  spiritual  privi- 
lege was  involved  in  the  Abrahamick  covenant:  which, 
it  is  alleged,  respected  merely  the  inheritance  of  the 
promised  land,  with  the  temporal  benefits  attached  to 
It.  Here  is  the  hinge,  on  which  the  present  branch  of 
the  controversy  turns.  For  if  the  promises  of  God  to 
Abraham  respected  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  mer- 
cies; and  if  in&nts  might  be  parties  to  a  covenant,  in 
which  there  was  a  stipulation  of  the  former;  it  will  un- 
deniably  follow,  that  in  the  case  of  incapacity  for  this 
under  the  Christian  covenant,  the  disqualification  must 
ooDsist  in  some  other  circumstance  than  that  of  infan- 
cy; or  an  inability  to  promise  and  to  believe. 

When  it  was  said  to  Abraham — ^'  I  will  establish 
my  covenant  between  me,  and  thee  and  thy  seed  after 
thee  in  their  generations,  for  an  everlasting  covenant, 
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to  be  a  God  unto  thee  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee;"*  it 
is  a  low  sense  to  be  annexed  to  the  words,  to  conceive 
of  all  the  subjects  of  such  a  covenant,  as  aliens  finom 
the  divine  favour  in  any  respect,  further  than  as  they 
may  be  made  so  by  their  own  wicked  works*  If  there 
could  be  any  reasonable  doubt  of  this;  it  might  be  re- 
moved by  the  promise  soon  afterwards  engrafted  on 
the  same  covenant — ^^  In  thy  seed  shall  all  die  nationa 
of  the  earth  be  blessed: ''t  words  confessedly  refinring 
to  the  Messiah,  in  whom  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were 
to  have  an  interest.  There  b  a  jdain  comment  on  this 
covenant,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  The  apostle  speaks  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  as 
^*  heirs  with  Abraham  of  the  same  promise: ''t  that  is, 
what  he  had  received  in  person,  had  become  their  pro- 
perty by  inheritance.  Was  this  of  temporal  benefit 
only?  certainly  not:  for  the  apostle  g^oes  on  to  say  of 
those  patriarchs,  and  of  others  celebrated  befiMC— 
^^  They  died  in  faith,  not  havif^  received  the  pro- 
mises^'— that  is,  the  fulfilment  of  them — ^*  but  having 
seen  them  afar  oflF,''  in  this  respect.  And  lest  the  ifi»» 
tant  prospect  of  good  should  still  be  construed  to  have 
for  its  end  the  earthly  Canaan;  it  is  further  added  con- 
cerning the  characters  discoursed  of — ^^  confissing 
themselves  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  earth  they  desired 
a  better  countrj-,  that  is  an  bieavenly."  in  die  remain- 
der of  the  chapter,  other  worthies  are  introduced;  all 
as  partakers  of  the  promise  to  Abraham  their  ancestor. 
And  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter,  it  is  said — ^^  these 
all  having  obtained  a  good  report  through  feith,  receiT* 
ed  not  the"  [fulfilment  of  the]  *^  promise;"  God  hav- 
ing provided  ^*  some  better  thing  for  us,  that  they 
without  us,  should  not  be  made  perfect "  Here  is  a 
perfecting  of  the  promise,  in  the  better  enjoyment  of 
the  completion  of  it:  so  that  whatever  benefits  are  in- 
volved in  the  Christian  dispensation,  are  nothing  more 
than  the  matter  which  the  prior  promise^^hat  ciiht 
Abrahamick  covenant*^-*had  respect  to. 

*  Gen.  xvii.  f.  t  xxiL  15.  |  Verse  9. 
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The  token  of  the  said  covenant  was  circum* 
cision.  But  St.  Paul  remarks,  that  this  was  ^'  the 
seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faitli  which  he" 
(Abraham)  ^^had,  being  yetuncircumcised."  And 
that  the  apostles  perceived  spiritual  benefit  in  the 
promise,  is  evident:  because  contemplating  it  as 

Erior  to  and  broader  than  the  law,  he  makes  Abra- 
am  ^'  the  father  of  them  that  believe,  though  they 
be  not  circumcised,  that  righteousness  might  be 
imputed  to  them  also."  This  would  have  been  fo- 
rei^  to  the  subject  of  the  apostle;  had  the  promise 
of  God,  the  faith  of  Abraham,  and  the  circumcision 
which  was  the  seal  of  its  righteousness,  looked  no 
further  than  to  mere  temporal  blessings. 

In  Ephes.  ii.  12,  we  find  the  Gentile  brethren  ad- 
dressed as  follows — ^^  At  that  time" — meaning  be- 
fore their  conversion—**  ye  were  ***  aliens  from 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  from 
the  covenants  of  promise:"  And  it  is  added  after- 
wards—"Ye  who  sometimes  were  afar  off,  are 
made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Chrbt."  There  are  evi- 
dcntly  contemplated  two  covenants  of  promise—- 
the  original  Abrahamick  covenant,  to  which  the 
Mosaick  was  an  addition,  confessedly  peculiar  to 
the  people  of  Israel;  and— ^he  Christian.  If  the  for- 
mer respected  merely  temporal  benefit,  the  Gentile 
believers  had  no  interest  in  it  after  their  conversion, 
any  more  than  before  this  event:  which  renders  the 
address  of  the  apostle  inapplicable  to  their  condi- 
tion. It  is  added  in  the  next  verse — "  He"  (Christ) 
18  our  peace,  and  hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall 
of  partition  between  us."  In  the  sense  of  the  en- 
joyment of  temporal  privileges,  and  especially  the 
possession  of  the  promised  land,  the  wall  was  not 
tben  broken  down,  nor  is  it  at  this  day:  there  re* 
maining  promises  to  be  fulfilled  in  favour  of  the 
lews,  and  peculiar  to  them. 

On  the  ground  of  the  system  here  contradicted, 
the  whole  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
ike  Romans  is  unintelligible.  The  attention  shall  be 
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confined  to  the  metaphor  of  the  olive  tree  and  its 
branches.  The  stock  of  the  tree  is  evidently  the 
Jews,  in  their  collective  capacity.  The  branches 
severed  from  the  stock,  are  the  unbelieving  Jews; 
and  the  branches  grafted  in  and  wild  by  nature,  are 
the  believing  Gentiles.  These  branches  partake  of 
the  root  and  the  fatness  of  the  olive  tree:  certainly 
not  in  respect  to  any  temporal  benefit;  and  therefore 
only  in  respect  to  that  of  the  evangelical  promise, 
which  began  with  Abraham,  was  continued  through 
the  legal  economy,  and  was  perfected  by  the  mani- 
festation of  Christ  in  the  flesh.  Accordingly  it  is 
intimated,  that  if  the  severed  branches  ^^  abide  not 
still  in  unbelief,  they  shall  be  grafted  in  again:"  that 
is,  **  into  their  own  olive  tree;''  or  admitted  to  the 
participation  of  spiritual  privileges,  which  had  been 
theirs  from  the  origin  of  their  nation;  and  not  to 
them  as  to  the  Gentiles,  having  a  beginning  with 
the  Christian  dispensation. 

Many  passages  might  be  produced,  of  the  same 
spirit  and  tendency.  When  taken  collectively,  they 
amount  to  no  more,  than  what  Christ  himself  had 
given  warning  of,  to  some  principal  characters 
among  the  Jews;  when,  after  the  delivery  of  the 
parable  of  the  vineyard  let  out  to  husbandmen,  he 
made  the  application  of  it — "  The  kingdom  of  God 
shall  be  taken  from  you,  and  given  to  a  nation 
bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof."  This  can  never 
be  interpreted  in  any  other  way,  than  of  the  casting 
away  of  the  Jews  and  the  bringing  in  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. But  although  this  change  involved  the  des- 
truction of  the  Jewish  polity;  yet  there  was  no  re- 
newal of  it,  in  any  temporal  dominion  of  the  Gen- 
tile  Church.  It  was  therefore  in  respect  to  spiritual 
blessings,  that  the  one  possessed  what  was  wrested 
from  the  other. 

The  result,  and  the  application  of  it  to  the  pre- 
sent point,  is  as  follows.  The  Abrahamick  cove- 
nant involved  more  than  the  possession  of  the  pro- 
mised land,  and  any  other  temporal  benefits;  ex* 
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tending  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  favour  of  God: 
which  is  the  matter  denied  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  Circumcision  was  the  sign  of  that  cove- 
nant,  which  is  not  denied  by  iany.  And  hence  h 
happens,  that  of  all  the  pious  persons  of  whom  wc 
read  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  there 
i^not  an  instance  of  conversion  to  God,  unless  it  be 
from  a  life  of  sin:  the  favour  before  spoken  of  being 
supposed  to  continue,  until  forfeited  by  such  a  life, 
if  these  things  be  so;  the  children  of  the  members 
of  the  JeH'ish  Church  were  brought  within  the  co- 
venant; although  not  capable  of  believing  and  of 
promising  themselves:  which  takes  away  the  plea, 
that  the  condition  of  infancy  is  a  disqualification  for 
that  transaction.  Finally,  under  the  Christian  cove- 
Bant,  if  infants  are  debarred  from  the  benefits  of  it, 
there  must  be  some  other  reason  for  this,  than  their 
unconsciousness  of  their  concern  in  what  is  trans- 
acted in  their  behalf.  On  the  contrary,  they  come 
in  under  a  right  involved  in  the  relation  of  their  pa- 
rents to  the  Church,  and  under  a  general  commis- 
sion to  baptize;  which,  being  not  restricted  to  adults, 
must  be  considered  as  extending  to  the  others; 
agreeably  to  the  common  use  of  language,  and  to 
the  received  and  familiar  customs  of  those  to  whom 
the  commission  was  addressed,  and  of  those  fpc 
whose  benefit  it  was  primarily  designed. 

These  sentiments  derive  increase  of  evidence^ 
from  the  custom  which  was  stated  in  the  fifth  dis- 
sertation to  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews  in  the 
gospel  age,  of  admitting  proselytes  from  heathenism 
by  baptism,  in  addition  to  circumcision.  The  cus- 
tom was  extended  to  the  infants  of  the  proselytes, 
as  the  talmuds  testify.  It  is  here  again  recollected, 
that  some  learned  men  have  denied  the  reality  of  this 
practice;  which  essentially  interferes,  in  one  way  or 
m  another,  with  their  theological  systems.  In  the 
dissertation  above  referred  to,  there  have  been  brief- 
ly assigned  the  reasons,  on  the  ground  of  which  the 
recorded  fact  is  here  received. 
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On  the  present  subject,  much  weight  is  to  be  al* 
lowed  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church;  so 
far  as  it  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  early  fathers. 
The  view  shall  be  limited  to  those  of  the  first  three 
centuries. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  in  his  larger  Apology,^  speaks  of  many 
persons  who  had  continued  uncorrupted  through 
life,  after  having  been  in  tlieir  infancy  dedicated  to 
Christ:  the  very  Greek  word  being  used,  which  is 
found  in  the  commission  to  make  disdples.  In 
the  dialogue  of  the  same  authorf,  he  considers  alt 
mankind  as  made  liable  to  death,  by  the  sin  of 
Adam.  It  would  seem  congenial  with  this  scripta- 
ral  truth — which  is  also  found  in  Clement  of  Rome4 
and  in  Hermas,^  both  oi  whom  wrote  before  Justin 
— that  the  Christian  covenant  and  the  seal  <^  it 
would  be  construed  to  extend  to  all,  in  whose  fa- 
vour life  and  immortality  through  the  gospel  was 
expected.  From  this,  there  took  place  an  easy  and 
natural  stlliance  between  pelagianism,  and  hostility 
to  infant  baptism.  It  is  not  here  unknown,  that 
there  are  religious  communions  which  reject  the 
latter,  while  they  cling  closely  to  the  scriptural  doc- 
trine of  original  sin:  but  whether  consistently,  may 
be  made  a  question. 

Irenajus,  who  wrote  about  fifty  years  after  Justin, 
enumerating  different  grades  of  age  of  persons  re- 
generated to  God,  mentions — "  Infants,  little  ones, 
children,  youth,  elder  persons.**||  In  the  preceding 
book,l  he  had  stated  baptism  to  be  the  mean  of  re- 
generation. And  he  drops  an  expression,  which 
bars  all  cavil  as  to  the  precise  sense  of  the  terms 
"  Infants,  little  ones,  and  children;''  when  he  speaks 
of  Christ,  as  being  '^  made  an  in&nt,  that  he  might 
sanctify  infants.'' 

Soon  after  Irenaeus,  Origen  wrote.  He  testifies,** 

•  Thirlby ,  p.  23 .    f  P-  33 1 .     f  Chap.  1 7.    $  Lib.  L  Vit.  9. 
I)  Lib.  ii.  cap.  39,        Y  Cap.  IS.        *•  Horn,  ziy,  ia  Luc 
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that  baptism  was  administered  to  infants.  And^ 
he  says,  that  the  Church  received  this  practice  from 
the  apostles.  Perhaps  his  testimony  may  be  weak- 
ened by  the  circumstance,  that  except  his  work 
against  Celsus,  and  fragments  of  some  other  works 
handed  down  in  Greek,  the  rest  of  them  come  to  us 
in  the  Latin  translation  of  Ruffinus,  who  lived  later 
by  about  two  centuries.  It  is  probable,  that  Ruffi-' 
nus  took  great  liberties  with  his  author:  but  he 
could  hardly  have  vitiated  him  in  so  material  a 
point,  at  a  time  when  his  original  work  must  have 
been  in  the  hands  Qf  many. 

Cyprian  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  third  ceui- 
tury.  There  happened  an  incident  about  that  time^ 
which  renders  his  testimony  more  pointed,  than 
could  otherwise  have  been  expected.  Another 
African  bishop  had  conceived  the  notion,  that  bap- 
tism, like  circumcision,  should  be  delayed  to  the 
eighth  day.  Such  an  opinion  could  never  have  ob- 
truded itself,  except  under  the  familiar  and  long 
practice  of  infant  baptism.  Cyprian  brought  the 
subject  before  a  synod  of  sixty-six  bishops;  who, 
by  the  weight  of  their  authority,  bore  down  the 
idle  scruple;  determiningf  that  before  the  eighth 
day,  infants  might  be  subjects  of  the  ordinance. 
The  same  CyprianJ  speaks  of  little  infants,  who,  in 
the  time  of  the  persecution,  were  carried  in  the 
arms  of  their  parents,  or  led  by  them,  to  lose  that 
which  they  had  acquired  at  their  nativity — evident- 
ly meaning  in  baptism. 

During  the  tract  of  time  here  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  wri- 
ter,  who  has  left  what  favours  the  contrary  opinion, 
except  Tertullian.  This  author,  is  more  to  be  es- 
teemed for  the  truth  of  his  testimony,  than  for  the 
soundness  of  his  opinions.  It  is  certain,  thatj  he 
recommended  the  delay ing  of  the  baptism  of  young 

*  In  Rom.  lib.  v.  cap.  6.  t  Ep*  Ad  Fidum.  |  Oe  Lapsis. 
$  !>•  Baptlsmo,  cap.  IS. 
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persons,  until  they  could  be  instructed.  But  he  did 
this  in  such  a  manner  as  shows,  that  the  practice  of 
the  Church  was  in  contrariety  to  what  he  thus  de- 
livered. Not  only  so,  he  rested  it  on  the  ground  of 
the  fitness  of  being  past  the  season  of  temptation; 
extending  the  advice  to  the  cases  of  young  women 
and  of  widows:  who,  according  to  him,  ought  to 
delay  the  receiving  of  baptism,  until  they  should 
either  marry,  or  be  otherwise  guarded  against  the 
danger  of  seduction. 

On  the  question  between  immersion  and  affusion, 
it  is  not  designed  to  add  much  to  what  was  deliver- 
ed in  the  lecture.  John's  baptizing  in  a  place  where 
water  abounded,  the  description  of  our  Lord  as 
coming  up  out  of  the  water,  and  many  other  cir- 
cumstances, in  addition  to  the  general  sense  of  the 
Greek  words  expressive  of  baptism  and  the  act  of 
administering  it,  stror^ly  mark  the  original  practice 
to  have  been  generally  by  immersion.  That  it  con- 
tinued to  be  so  during  the  best  ages  of  the  Church 
is  evident,  among  other  monuments,  from  their 
baptisteries. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  word*  does  not  so 
eonstantly  signify  to  immerse,  as  is  by  some  alleg* 
ed.  We  read  of  the  Pharisee,  who  invited  our  Lord 
to  dine  with  him — "  He  marvelled  that  he  had  not 
first  washed" — strictly  baptized — "  before  din- 
ner:"! where  is  evidently  meant  the  washing  or 
baptizing,  not  of  the  whole  person,  but  of  the 
hands.  And  some  heathen  authors  have  used  the 
words  with  the  like  latitude.  In  the  primitive 
Church,  the  baptizing  by  affusion  j:  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness, there  being  no  opposition  to  this  practice,  but 
on  the  contrary,  its  bemg  unanimously  held  unlaw- 
ful to  repeat  the  transaction  in  case  of  recovery,  is 

•  BMm{>.  t  Luke,  xl.  38. 

\  It  is  here  wished  to  call  the  itttention  to  the  distinction 
between  affuiionor  the  pouriii||;  of  water^^the  expres^on  need 
in  the  Kubricks,  and^-sprinkling:  as  the  usual  mode  is  often 
ciUed  in  contempt}  but  without  authority. 
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much  in  favour  of  the  opinion  of  the  conceded  non- 
necessity  from  the  beginning.  The  result,  in  the 
estimation  of  him  who  now  writes,  is  that  the  pre- 
sent general  practice  is  a  deviation  from  what  it  was 
originally:  which  it  is  desirable  to  restore  to  the 
standard  of  the  Kubricks,  as  they  were  framed  ia 
the  Church  of  England;  and  as  they  continue  to 
this  day,  in  the  liturgy  of  that  and  of  the  American 
Church;  although  failen  by  universal  custom  into 
neglect. 


DISSERTATION  VIII. 

OF  THB  EUCBABIST.^ 

Section  I.  Authority  of  the  Institutioii.-^ETideiice.— >Perpo» 
tuity.— SixUi  Chapter  of  St.  John,  and  Plea  of  Perfection. 
—Section  IL  Of  Transubstantiation.— ^Fathers.-— Varied 
Phraseology  — Evidence  of  the  Spiritual  Sense.— Ol^ec« 
tion  of  the  Neuter  Gender.-— lUustration  from  the  Tal- 
muds.-— Objection  to  Fii^araliTe  Inierpretation.«-3omc 
Passages  objected.— Testimonies  from  the  Fathers.— The 
late  Origin.  —Section  III.  Erroiir  of  some  Protestants.— 
Sacrifice,  Alur,  and  Priest.— Scripture.— The  Fathers.— ^ 
This  Church.«->ReM0tt8  of  the  Oiscosslon. 

JIt  being  thought  requisite  to  say  somethin^^  on 
this  subject,  beyond  what  could  be  brought  within 
one  of  the  subdivisions  of  a  lecture;  the  remarks  to 
tie  made  shall  be  distributed  under  these  three 
heads— First,  The  Authority  of  the  Institution; 
Secondly,  The  Errour  of  Transubstantiation;  and 
Thirdly,  Another  Errour,  held  by  some  Protes- 
tants. 

♦  See  Lecture  V. 
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SECTION  I. 

OF  THE  AUTHORITY  OP  THE  INSTITUTION. 

This  subject  resolves  itself  into  two  questions; 
that  of  the  command,  and  that  of  the  perpetuity  of 
the  obligation  of  it. 

In  order  to  invalidate  the  allegation  of  the  com- 
mand, it  has  been  remarked,  that  of  the  four  evan- 
gelists,  three  only  recite  the  transaction,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  ordinance; 
and  that  of  those  three,  one  only — St.  Luke— has 
words  expressive  of  command. 

St.  John's  not  reciting  of  the  transaction,  may  be 
fairly  accounted  for,  from  the  probability  of  what 
early  history  has  handed  down;  that  he  wrote  his 
gospel,  in  order  to  record  some  facts  which  the 
other  evangelists  had  omitted.  That  two  of  the 
other  evangelists  should  omit  the  imperative  words, 
would  be  unaccountable;  had  they  recorded  the 
transaction,  with  the  view  of  laying  a  foundation 
for  the  commemorative  ordinance.  But  this  having 
been  in  use  among  Christians  for  many  years,  and 
the  same  appearing  from  clear  testimonies  of  scrip- 
ture; the  narratives  of  those  evangelists,  describing 
the  origin  of  present  practice,  held  to  be  obligatory 
on  all;  must  be  seen,  in  connexion  with  it,  to 
amount  to  a  command.  That  there  are  imperative 
words  used  by  St.  Luke,  is  conceded.  But  it  is  not 
correct  to  say,  that  there  is  no  other  record  to  the 
same  eflPect.  For  St.  Paul  says — "  I  have  received 
of  the  Lord,  that  which  I  also  delivered  unto  you;"* 

foing  on  to  recite  the  original  institution  of  the 
lucharist;  and  adding,  after  the  delivery  of  the 
bread — "  ITiis  do,  in  remembrance  of  me;''  and 
after  the  delivery  of  the  cup — "  This  do  ye,  as  oft 
as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me."  There  is 
no  paring  down  of  the  sense  of  the  two  last  recited 

*  1  Cor.  xi.  33. 
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Torins  of  words,  from  that  of  a  command  annexed  to 
an  instituted  ordinance;  except  on  the  extravagant  sup- 
position, that  they  require  ^e  death  of  Christ  to  be 
celebrated  in  every  drinking  of  wine,  on  the  ordinary 
bccasions  of  life.  And  even  this  will  not  avail,  as  to  the 
^ords  which  concern  the  bread. 

It  has  been  hinted,  that  practice  has  a  bearing  on  the 
question  of  command.  Accordingly,  it  will  be  perti- 
nent  to  remark,  that  very  soon  after  the  ascension,  we 
read  concerning  the  numerous  disciples  made  to  the 
Christian  faith — **  They  continued  sted&stly  in  the 
apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship;  and  in  breaking  of 
tHreadand  in  prayers:"*  And  this  breaking  of  bread, 
b  recorded  again,  as  done  ^^  from  house  to  house. "t 
Is  this  so  carefullv  recorded,  in  order  to  inform  future 
generations,  that  the  new  converts  ate  their  meals? 
They  might  have  dined  in  their  respective  houses:  but 
they  are  here  described,  as  a  religiously  social  body. 
To  solve  this  difficulty,  there  has  been  mentioned  the 
community  of  goods,  noticed  in  the  same  place;  and 
on  that  circumstance,  has  been  founded  the  supposition 
cf  the  community  of  table.  But  this  agrees  not  with 
the  text;  which  says  of  the  goods,  that  they  **  parted 
them  to  all  men,  as  every  man  had  need."|  And  after* 
^vards,  on  *^  a  murmuring  of  the  Grecians  against  the 
Hebrews,  because  their  widows  were  neglected  in  the 
daily  ministration; "( it  is  a  case,  which  would  hardly 
have  happened  under  the  circumstance  of  eating  in 
common.  Perhaps  an  errour  may  have  arisen,  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  words  of  the  apostle-^**  It  is 
not  reason,  that  we  should  leave  the  word  of  God,  and 
serve  tables."||  This  must  be  an  expression,  significa- 
tive of  being  occupied  in  the  pecuniary  transactions  of 
die  Church:  because  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence, 
that  Christians  ate  in  common;  except  in  the  celebra- 
tkm  of  the  Eucharist,  and  in  the  agapce  or  love  feasts. 

•  Acts  iL  4S.       t  Vene  46.        f  Vene  45.       $  vi.  h 
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We  read*  of  St.  Paul's  preaching  long  afterwards  at 
Pbiiippi,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  v^eek,  when  ^*  the 
disciples  came  together  to  break  bread"  If  thb  had 
no  reference  to  a  religious  institution,  why  shouUl  i 
Christian  Church  come  together  for  such  a  purpooQ 
and  why  should  they  have  fixed  for  it  the  first  day  of 
the  week — the  day  confessedly  appointed  by  the  apofti 
ties,  to  succeed  the  Jewbh  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  worship 
and  of  rest? 

The  Syriack  translation,  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  been  made  in  the  second  century.  It  is  testified 
by  those  acquainted  with  the  language,  that  in  botb 
of  the  places  here  treated  of,  the  version  speaks  of  **  the 
bread  of  the  Eucharist."  In  the  century  referred  to^ 
there  was  on  the  subject  no  opinion  requiring  to  be 
confirmed,  nor  any  prejudice  requiring  to  be  contia- 
dieted,  by  a  forced  construction  of  these  places.  It  was 
therefore  the  natural  result  of  the  acceptation  of  the 
places  from  the  beginning. 

Under  the  head  of  practice,  the  tenth  and  the  ele- 
venth chapters  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
come  into  view.  Concerning  the  sense  of  those  chap- 
ters, some  have  contended,  that  it  has  no  relation  to 
an  outward  ordinance;  although  the  aposde  uses  the 
terms — **  the  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,"  and 
**  the  bread  which  we  break;  "t  which  it  is  hard  to 
construe  into  a  figure.  But  they  are  so  construed, 
because  the  apostle  says-^*'  Ye  cannot  be  partakers  of 
the  Lord's  table,  and  the  table  of  devils,  "t  it  evideirtl^ 
means — ^ye  cannot  acceptably;  or  in  such  a  sense,  as 
to  be  real  worshippers  of  the  masters  of  these  two  dif- 
ferent  tables.  But  by  an  undue  stress  on  the  terms  of 
negation,  it  is  construed  to  be  inconsistent  with  die 
acknowledged  fact,  that  wicked  men  may  and  do  pur* 
lake  of  the  elements  of  the  Eucharist.  Certainly,  tbqr 
^nay  and  do  partake  of  these:  but  they  cannot  partite 
of  the  Lord's  table,  in  respect  to  its  benefits;  wUch 
were  the  matter  in  the  contemplation  of  the  apostle. 

*  Acta  XX.  7.  t  Verse  16.  f  Verse  31. 
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That  part  of  the  eleventh  chapter  relates  to  an  out- 
ward ordinance,  is  conceded  on  the  other  side.  And 
it  is  not  contended,  that  the  apostles,  in  correcting  the 
afbuses  which  had  crept  into  the  Corinthian  Church, 
passed  any  censure  on  the  administration  itself.  But  it 
is  said,  that  the  rite  having  originated  in  the  Jewish 
dastom  of  blessing  bread  and  wine  at  an  ordinary 
meal,  by  the  master  of  the  house;  the  apostle  did  not 
ferbid  the  act,  but  only  enjoined  the  decorum  with 
which  it  should  be  done.  But  there  are  overlooked 
many  circumstances,  which    destroy  all   supposed 
sameness,  in  the  contemplated  cases.  The  said  custom 
(tf*  religious  Jews,  is  not  alleged  to  have  been  any  insti- 
tution of  their  religion.  It  was  domestick  merely,  and 
not  introduced  by  them  into  the  service  of  the  syna- 
gogue or  of  the  temple,  or  into  any  occasions  of  publick 
or  social  prayer.  As  to  Gentile  converts,  of  which  the 
Corinthian  Church  was  principally  composed,  they 
could  have  had  no  leaning  to  the  practice;  unless  de- 
livered to  them  as  part  of  the  Christian  economy.  Al- 
Aough  therefore  it  is  not  denied,  that  there  existed 
such  a  Jewish  custom;  or  that  our  blessed  Saviour 
tkiay  have  taken  occasion  from  it,  at  the  close  of  the 
Paschal  Supper,  wherein  his  death  was  figuratively  an- 
dcipated,  to  give  the  form  to  a  new  ordinance,  in  which 
the  same  death  was  to  be  commemorated  in  all  ages 
to  come;  yet  it  is  contended,  that  to  the  latter  there  is 
attached  the  sanction  of  a  command,  obvious  in  the 
Words  of  the  institution,  and  illustrated  by  succeeding 
practice. 

But  even  on  the  supposition  of  command,  it  is  con- 
tended to  have  been  not  designed  for  perpetuity. 

This  is  obviated  by  the  comment  of  St.  Paul  on  the 
divine  command,  of  which  he  was  only  the  channel  of 
conveyance — **  As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink 
tbis  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death,  till  he  come:'** 
<hat  is,  imtil  the  day  of  judgment — the  sense  pointed 
•ut  by  many  otlier  passages  of  the  writings  of  the  san^e 
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mostle.  Had  there  not  been  the  continuance  so  defi« 
mtely  prescribed,  the  same  would  have  been  the  result 
of  the  end  to  be  answered  by  the  ordinance;  which, 
there  being  nothing  declared  to  the  contrary,  ought  to 
be  the  only  line  of  limit  to  the  durati6n.  So  long  there^ 
fore  as  the  death  of  the  Lord  shall  be  available  to  the 
pardon  of  sin;  and  so  long  as,  in  consequence  of  the 
imperfections  of  mankind  in  general,  a  sensible  miemO' 
rial  of  that  event  may  contribute  to  the  impressing  of 
it  on  their  minds;  the  command  must  have  been  in- 
tended to  continue*  It  is  here  recollected,  however, 
that  the  words  quoted  have  been  construed  to  »gnify 
—until  he  come  in  tlie  hearts  of  those,  to  whom  the 
epistle  was  addressed.  Now  although  the  apostle,  on 
the  subject  in  hand,  passes  a  censure  on  aproporti(Mi  of 
the  Corinthian  Church;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  epistle 
uses  language,  indicative  of  fault;  yet  to  suppose,  that 
the  whole  Church  were  without  the  coming  of  Chriit 
in  their  hearts,  after  its  being  said  in  the  beginning  of 
the  epistle,  that  they  were  '*  enriched  in  all  utteraiioe 
and  in  all  knowledge,"^  and  that  they  ^^came  behind 
.  in  no  g^il,"t  is  a  manifest  inconsistency. 

That  there  is  further  an  inconsistency,  in  supposing 
that  tlie  command  was  temporary;  and  yet,  tbit  the 
apostolick  age  should  pass  away  without  any  intimatioo 
of  discontinuance,  and  without  historick  record  toshow 
that  such  an  idea  was  entertained  by  any  description  of 
people,  whether  orthodox  or  heretick;  was  insisted  on 
in  the  lecture.  But  there  was  not  room  to  notice  the 
'counter  fact  which  has  been  set  up,  in  our  Lord's 
washing  of  the  feet  of  his  disciples;  and  in  his  enjoining 
of  them  to  do  to  one  another,  as  he  had  done  to  theook 
The  diversity  of  the  cases  may  be  made  to  appear  from 
the  following  considerations. 

First:  the  matter  typified  by  the  Eucharist,  was  tlifi 
meritorious  mean  of  redemption:  whereas  the  washiQ^; 
of  the  feet  was  expressive  of  a  single  grace  in  Christian, 
morals;  although  shown  by  this  surong  figure  to  be  oC 
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die  essence  of  them;  and  especially  called  for  by  the 
evidences  apparent  in  the  apostles,  of  having  their 
minds  occupied  by  schemes  of  worldly  g^atnese 
and  dominion.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  lat^ 
ter  subject  was  less  likely  than  the  former,  to  be 
made  the  occasion  of  a  commemorative  ordinance 
of  the  Church,  to  be  celebrated  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places. 

Secondly:  It  is  an  acknowledged  maxim,  that 
laws  may  be  explained  by  cotemporary  facts.  It  is 
Bot  alleged  of  the  disciples  of  our  Lord,  that  by  any 
act  of  theirs,  they  showed  their  sense  of  their  mas* 
ters  words  to  be  the  establishing  c^  an  outward 
eeremony,  expressive  of  the  inward  grace  which 
had  been  enjoined  on  them.  Not  only  may  the  dis- 
ciples  be  pronounced  the  best  expositors  of  this 
text,  on  account  of  their  past  habits  of  intercourse 
with  their  master,  and  on  account  of  their  subse- 
quent  interviews  with  him  between  his  resurrection 
and  his  ascension;  but  because  of  that  spirit  of  in- 
spiration, which  was  to  '^  bring  all  things  to  their 
remembrance,  whatsoever  he  had  said  unto  them."* 
It  did  not  bring  this  subject  to  their  remembrance, 
as  a  rite  of  the  Christian  Church:  and  .therefore,  it 
is  not  to  be  put  on  a  footing  in  this  respect  with  a 
rite  which,  under  the  same  inspiration,  they  both 
practised  themselves,  and  enjoined  on  all  the 
Churches  planted  by  them  throughout  the  world. 

It  would  be  endless,  were  the  design  entertained 
of  discussing  all  the  passages,  which  are  brought 
to  disparage  observances  proper  to  *the  outward 
man,  m  comparison  of  the  confessedly  more  esti- 
mable worship  of  the  heart.  An  instance  of  this,  i^ 
tKe  frequent  citing  of  Romans  xiv.  17. — **  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righte- 
ousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.''  From 
which  it  is  argued,  that  since  bread  and  wine  are 
meat  and  drink,  they  are  foreign  to  every  question 

f  John,  xiT,  9fi. 
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pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  taking  of 
mere  words,  without  reference  to  the  design  of 
them,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  errour.  The  design  of 
the  apostle  in  the  above,  was  to  disparage  arbitrary 
and  useless  distinctions  concerning  meats  and 
drinks.  Putting  this,  and  also  putting  the  present 
question  out  of  view;  he  could  never  have  said, 
that  the  use  of  meats  and  of  drinks  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  kingdom  of  God:  for  in  that  case,  what 
becomes  of  the  demands  of  temperance?  As  to  the 
meat  and  drink  of  the  Eucharist,  none  say,  that 
they  are  the  kingdom  of  God — or  the  Church;  al- 
though  Christians  generally  say,  that  the  use  of 
those  elements  in  an  act  of  religious  worship,  is  a 
tie  of  their  association. 

The  earnest  desire  Of  resolving  the  subject  com- 
memorated in  the  Eucharist,  into  a  spiritual  exer- 
cise unconnected  with  the  use  of  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine,  has  induced  the  looking  to  the 
sixth  chapter  of  St.  John,  as  giving  an  account  of 
that  feeding  on  the  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ, 
which  others  connect  with  the  use  of  the  elements 
referred  to.  It  will  be  here  conceded  to  the  oppo- 
site opinion,  that  the  said  chapter  is  unconnected 
with  the  transaction,  recorded  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Paschal  Supper;  any  further,  than  as  they  both 
refer  to  the  profiting  by  the  doctrinal  instructions 
of  Christ;  and  to  the  spiritual  nourishment,  which 
we  derive  from  them:  these  subjects  being  essen- 
tially important,  independently  on  the  Eucharist, 
yet  especially  represented  in  that  ordinance.  But 
there  being  attached  to  Christianity  certain  bene- 
fits, which  would  have  remained  such,  had  there 
been  no  typical  representation  of  them  subsequent- 
ly ordained;  the  position  of  the  appointment  of  the 
latter,  can  never  be  disproved  by  the  independent 
importance  of  the  subjects  typified. 

This  discussion  shall  conclude  with  a  comment 
on  the  position  sometimes  made,  that  the  attainable 
perfection  of  Christianity  dispenses  with  the  use  of 
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elements.  Such  was  not  the  decision  of  the  blessed 
person,  who  knew  no  sin,  when  he  submitted  to 
be  baptized,  on  the  principle — that  "  thus  it  be- 
came him  to  fulfil  all  righteousness."*  The  plea 
now  noticed,  can  never  be  sustained  on  gospel ' 
grounds.  How  far  it  is  connected  with  freedom 
from  sin  in  conduct,  or  the  contrary,  is  not  a  part 
of  the  present  design  to  ascertain;  any  further  than 
to  appeal  to  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  position  has 
been  made  in  print  by  many,  who,  in  the  very  act 
of  supporting  it,  have  discovered  in  a  wrathful  spirit, 
unequivocal  evidences  of  a  falling  very  far  short  of 
the  perfection,  which  had  been  affirmed  by  them  to 
exalt  every  Christian  above  the  need  of  ordinances. 


SECTION  II. 

OF  THE  ERROUR  OF  TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

This  term,  confessedly  not  known  in  theology, 
until  a  comparatively  lat6  period  of  the  Church,  is 
used  to  express  a  change,  supposed  to  be  made 
during  the  prayer  of  consecration,  of  the  substance 
of  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine,  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ:  the  ac- 
cidents of  the  elen^ents  remaining,  that  is,  their 
figure,  their  colour,  and  their  taste;  and  whatever 
else  is  the  subject  of  sense. 

The  passages  of  scripture,  cited  in  evidence  of 
this  doctrine,  are  our  Lord's  discourse  already  re- 
ferred to,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  Sl 
John;  and  the  words  uttered  by  him  in  the  insti- 
tuting of  the  Eucharist,  as  recorded  by  St.  Mat- 
thew, St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke;  and  by  St.  Paul,  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians. 

As  to  the  discourse  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
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Gospel  of  St.  John;  it  is  not  natural  to  suppose,  that 
Chrbt  had  therein  any  reference  to  an  ordinance, 
of  which  nothing  is  said  in  the  pl^ce;  or  elsewhere, 
until  the  time  of  its  being  instituted.  But  be  this 
as  it  may;  the  discourse  was  reduced  to  figure,  by 
the  express  interpretation  of  the  Divine  Deliverer 
of  it;  when  he  subjoined,  in  consequence  of  offence 
taken  by  the  disciples  at  the  letter  of  the  discourse 
— -^^  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  pro* 
fiteth  nothing.  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you, 
they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life."*  The  interpreta* 
tion  here  given,  is  precisely  the  sense  in  which  the 
passage  wa^  understood  by  the  early  writers^  of  the 
Church;  of  ivhich  only  a  few  instances  shali  be  given. 
Tertullian  says — "  Because  the  word  was  made 
flesh,  therefore  he  was  desired  for  life;  to  be  de« 
voured  by  hearing,  to  be  chewed  by  the  under- 
standing, to  be  digested  by  fiaith.^t  Origen  says— 
**If  \ve  understand  thes^  words  of  Christ  ♦**♦ 
literally ,-this  letter  kills.  For  there  is  in  the  New 
Testament  d  letter  that  kills  him,  who  does  not 
spiritually  understand  those  things  which  are  spo- 
ken."t  St.  Chrysostom  says-*— "  These  things  art 
such  as  have  in  tbtta  nothing  c^arnal,  nor  aily  carwd 
consequence. "4  Attd  St.  Austin  says^-^**To  be- 
lieve  in  him,  is  to  eat  the  living  bread:  he  whti 
believes  in  him,  feats.''|| 

The  words  in  tfte  four  places  cited  are— *^  This  h 
my  body,"  and--"  This  is  my  blood:'*  except  tha* 
tet.  Luke  arid  St.  Paul  have  it^  in  reference  to  the#ioe 


Worthy  of  ribtice.  Axicording  to  the  literal  mteipit*- 
tation  pleaded  for,  the  wine  is  not  the  seal  ofthfe 
'eoven^t,bu't  this  itsfelf.-a  sense  not  advocated  bjr 
any.  Atcordingly,  as  "This  is  my  blood'* — thfc 
words  used  in  two  of  the  places— and  "  Vhh  ttif 

•  Verse  63.    f  Dc  Resurrectione  Carnis,  cap.  ST.     |  Lffi* 
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ib  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood'* — used  in  the  two 
other  places,  must  be  supposed  to  signify  the  same 
thing;  it  follows,  that  a  sense  ascribed  to  one  of  the 
jforms,  and  not  adapted  to  the  other,  cannot  be  the  sense 
of  either. 

But  this  diversity  of  language  being  put  out  of  view; 
let  the  inquiry  be  now  confined  to  the  sense  of  the 
terms—**  This  is  my  body"  and  "  this  is  my  blood." 
^  It  is  a  maxim,  that  where  words  will  bear  two  senses, 
one  opposed  to  some  of  the  clearest  dictates  of  reason 
and  the  other  consistent  with  them,  the  latter  should 
bcpreferred. 

To  the  interpretation  on  which  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  is  founded,  there  arises  a  host  of  rational 
objections.  It  is  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  our 
jsenses,  and  thus  destroys  the  ground  of  our  certainty 
of  our  Saviour's  miracles;  in  the  performance  of  which 
he  appealed  to  what  was  seen  and  heard  by  the  people 
around  him.  It  represents  hifai  as  telling  his  disciples, 
while  hb  sacred  body  was  before  their  eyes,  that  he 
was  even  then  bearing  it  in  his  hands.  Since  his  as- 
cension,  we  learn  from  many  places  in  Scripture,  that 
it  is  in  heaven;  while  the  doctrine  in  question  describes 
it  as  extended  to  every  place,  wherein  a  Christian 
minister  may  be  commemorating  his  passion.  Even 
the  nature  of  a  sacrament  is  hereby  overthrown,  as  is 
remarked  in  the  Twenty. eighth  Article  of  this  Church* 
fV>r  a  sacrament  is  an  outward  sign  of  an  inward  grace: 
but  according  to  the  hypothesis,  the  substance  of  the 
sign  vanishes  under  the  act  of  consecration.  And  then, 
that  the  properties  of  the  substance  should  remain, 
ttfter  this  itself  has  vanished,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms; 
•and  therefore,  unlike  to  any  thing  proposed  to  our  be- 
fief  in  scripture. 

Still  it  is  contended,  that  the  letter  of  the  words  con- 
ducts directly  to  transubstantiation.  Were  this  so,  it 
would  not  foUow  that  the  letter  should  govern,  in  op- 
position to  a  more  reasonable  sense,  discoverable  in  the 
place.  But  it  is  conceived,  that  the  matter  is  not  cor- 
rectly  stated.  In  the  New  Testament^  we  find  fts- 
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qucnt  use  of  the  auxiliary  verb  *'  is,"  for  the  verb 
"  signifies/'  or  "  represents/'  and  the  like  of  their 
respective  plurals.  Thus  we  read — **  The  good  seed 
are  the  children  of  the  kingdom'* — •*  The  tares  are 
the  children  of  the  wicked  one" — '*  The  harvest  is  the 
end  of  the  world,"  and  "  The  reapers  ^ir^  the  angels."* 
The  same  phraseology  may  be  found  in  other  places* 
Thus — "  These"  [Sarah  and  Hagar]  "  are  the  two 
covenants"i— *  "  The  seven  stars  ^r^  tne  angels  of  the 
seven  Churches;"  and — **  The  seven  candlesticks  ^zr^ 
the  seven  Churches,  "t 

The  way  in  which  this  form  of  expression  became 
frequent  in  the  New  Testament,  may  be  traced  to  the 
idiom  of  the  language  of  the  old*  The  Hebrew  has  no 
word  answering  to  "  signify"  or  "  represents."  Hence 
we  find — ''  This  is  my  covenant"^ — "  The  three 
branches  are  thrpe  days"|| — **  The  seven  good  kinc 
are  seven  years,  and  the  seven  good  ears  are  seven 
years"1[ — "It  is  the  Lord's  passover."**  In  the  origi- 
nal, there  is  wanting  even  an  auxiliary  verb:  which  is 
notified  by  its  being  in  italics,  in  the  translation.  When 
the  Seventy  made  their  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, they  inserted  in  the  above  and  in  the  like  places^ 
the  auxiliary  verb:  which  accordingly  became  an  idiom, 
naturally  transferred  into  the  writings  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Therefore  the  sense  of  the  place  is—**  This 
hr^^A  signifies^^  [or  represents]  **  my  body:"  and — 
**  This  cup  signijies'^^  [or  represents]  **  my  blood." 

But  here  comes  in  a  point,  on  which  much  stress 
has  been  laid.  It  is  the  agreement  in  gender  <rf  the 
Greek  adjective  translated  '*  this,"  with  the  substantive 
*'  bodv,"  and  not  with  the  substantive  **  bread."  But 
in  every  language,  it  is  common  to  use  the  said  pro- 
noun, in  the  neuter  gender,  indeterminately:  as  if  it 
were  said — this  matter  of  which  I  speak.  So  we  read 
— **This  is  the  fruit  of  my  labour:  "ft  the  pronoun 
being  in  the  neuter  gender;  and  the  subject  with  which 

•  Matt.  xiii.  38,  39.  f  Gal.  iv.  24.  (  Rev.  i.  30. 

$  Gen.  xvii   10.      ||  xl.  12.      1  xli.  26.  •*  £x.  uL  II. 

tt  Philipp.  i.  22. 
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it  agrees  being  masculine.  The  distinction  may  be 
illustrated  by  reference  to  words  quoted  above — "  The 
seven  stars  are  the  angels  of  the  seven  Churches.'^  Had 
the  speaker,  pointing  to  so  many  persons,  and  without 
reference  to  the  metaphor  of  stars,  said-— these  are  the 
angels  of  the  seven  Churches;  the  using  of  any  other 
than  the  masculine  gender,  could  never  have  been 
brought  under  the  laws  of  grammar.  But  it  would  have 
l^en  strictly  grammatical  to  have  said  in  Greek,  with 
a  pointed  allusion  to  the  stars,  and  using  the  neuter 
gender-—"  These  are"  [that  is  signify  or  represent] 
**  the  seven  Churches." 

The  interpretation  is  considerably  sustained^  by 
what  we  may  read  in  those  writers  on  the  subject,  who 
are  versed  in  the  Jewish  Talmuds;  and  who  quote  from 
them  authorities  to  show,  that  in  the  Paschal  celebra* 
tion,  there  was  usually  applied  to  the  victim,  the  name 
of—.**  The  body  of  the  passover."  The  Jews  are  un- 
questionably impartial  witnesses  in  this  matter:  and 
the  fact  being  thus,  it  was  very  natural  for  the  divine 
ordainer  of  the  rite  which  was  to  succeed  the  passover, 
at  the  near  approach  of  the  awful  event  which  was  the 
ground  of  the  two  appointments,  to  intimate,  that  as 
**  the  body  of  the  passover  had"  so  long  represented 
his  blessed  body,  now  to  be  given  for  man's  redemp- 
tion, it  should  in  future  be  represented  in  the  new  \vay, 
which  he  was  enjoining  on  his  disciples.  Analogy 
pointed  to  the  other  idea  of  the  wine,  as  being  repre- 
sentative of  his  blood;  which  had  been  before  prefigur* 
ed  by  the  blood  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  in  Egypt;  when 
it  was  sprinkled  on  the  lintels  and  the  door  posts  of  the 
houses  of  the  Israelites,  as  the  signal  that  they  were  to 
be  passed  over  by  the  destroying  angel. 

But  it  is  thought  on  the  other  side,  that  there  hangs 
a  considerable  difficulty  over  the  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion on  such  a  subject;  and  of  words  uttered  at  a 
timet  when  there  might  be  expected  the  utmost  ex- 
pficitness,  in  preference  to  figure*  To  this  it  may  be 
replied,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  the  expression  be 
indeed  figurative,  the  like  is  used,  where  also  it  was  of 
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dM  liig;iie8t  importanoe  to  guard  against  mistake;  d 
wfaere  Christ  said—''  I  am  the  vine,''  or— '<  I  am  tli| 
doOTy"  or**.''  I  am  the  good  shqpherd."  Further} 
igurative  speech  sometimes  renders  the  sense  of  thi 
W»ker  even  more  clear,  than  it  would  have  been  ii 
wstraa  terms,  otherwise  rendered  necessary.  Perhapt 
die  case  in  question  may  be  considered  as  an  instanet 
of  this.  But  after  all,  the  words  used  on  the  oocasioiii, 
according  to  the  sense  of  them  here  adopted,  and  with 
the  explanatory  circumstances,  may  be  peroeived  to  be 
not  figurative,  although  a  figurative  representadon  i| 
the  subject  of  the  proposition.  This  may  be  illustrated 
as  follows.  Suppose— what  often  happens-**that  a  ali> 
tue  is  erected  to  represent  some  craracter  of  formeif 
times;  without  any  dependence  on  likeness  of  free  or 
person.  Let  the  supposed  statue  be  dedicated  to  tfas 
memory  of  Socrates.  If  pointing  to  the  statue,  we  wew 
to  say—This  is  Socrates,  the  celebrated  philosc^>her  of 
Athens;,  it  would  evidenUy  be  a  figure  of  speech.  But 
not  so  would  be  the  saying— This  stands  for— orsi§« 
nifies— or  represents  the  celebrated  philosopher  of 
Athens,  whose  name  was  Socrates.  The  latter  would 
be  the  most  in  analc^y  with  the  form  of  delivery  in  tha 
Eucharist. 

The  harsh  meaning  put  by  the  qiposite  theory  oa 
the  words  of  the  institution,  might  have  been  prevent- 
ed by  the  relation  which  it  beairs  to  the  Paschal  Sup- 
per;  concerning  which,  the  Jews  were  divinely  in- 
structed to  say  m  all  ages—"  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Lord's  Passover,  who  passed  over  the  houses  of  dn 
children  of  Israel  in  Egypt.''*  However  solemn  the 
iuncture  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist;  there  muat 
nave  been  derived  from  it,  in  anticipation,  a  very  grcal 
measure  of  solemnity,  to  the  institution  of  its  type:  wad 
yet  it  is  spoken  of  by  its  great  ordainer,  with  the  hA 
tude  here  affirmed  of  the  language  of  the  other.  Dr. 
Covel,  a  learned  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Ei^landk 
who  resided  for  a  considerable  time  at  ConaCantiDQpkv 

*  £aod«  siL  Sff 
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and  travelled  much  in  the  countries  of  the  East, 
mentions  in  his  "  Account  of  the  Greek  Church,'* 
Aat  the  Jews  in  those  countries  kept  up  what  their 
ancestors  had  done  in  the  Paschal  Supper;  repeat- 
ing during  the  season  of  it,  and  after  their  evening 
meal,  the  form  established  at  the  Exodus — "  This 
is  the  sacrifice  of  the  passover.'^  It  is  evident,  that 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  words  applied  to  no  other 
pas^over,  than  that  eaten  in  Egypt.  But  the  mean- 
mg  is  obvious;  and  so  is  that  of  the  words  of  the 
institution;  when,  in  either  case  any  other  meaning 
would  be  in  contrariety  to  reason  and  to  common 
sense. 

The  following  passage  has  sometimes  been 
thought  to  the  purpose  of  the  doctrine  here  denied 
— "  He  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth 
and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself,  not  discerning 
the  Lord's  body.''*  But  the  apostle  does  not  say — 
"  He  that  eateth  the  body  and  drinketh  the  blood;" 
but — **  he  that  eateth."  The  not  discerning  of  the 
Lord's  body,  is  the  not  distinguishing  of  what  he 
has  made  representative  of  it,  from  ordinary  food. 
Irreverence  to  the  representative  elements,  is  a 
ground  of  the  judgments  of  God;  as  an  indignity 
oflfered  to  a  picture  would,  under  some  circum- 
stances, be  construed  to  extend  to  its  original. 

When  the  fathers  are  appealed  to  on  the  present 
subject,  no  stress  ought  to  be  laid  on  their  speak- 
ing of  the  Eucharist,  in  the  terms  in  which  it  had 
been  instituted.  And  further,  every  reader  ought 
to  be  cautioned  against  the  forged  books,  from 
which  even  some  able  writers  on  the  other  side 
have  armed  themselves  with  authorities.  Such  is 
the  production  called — "The  Acts  of  St.  Andrew.'* 
Dupin  says  of  it-—"  This  history  ought  at  least  to 
be  esteemed  a  dubious  writing,  that  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  prove  any  doctrine  of  faith."  He  notices  its 
having  been  quoted  by  Baronius,  Bellarmine  and 

•  1  Cor.  xL  29. 
3  B 
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others;  although  ^'  by  none  but  authws  that'livei 
since  the  seventh  or  eighth  century/'  A  book  e» 
title4  ''  De  Ccena,''  and  ascribed  to  St.  Cypriai^ 
comes  under  the  same  description.  Dupin  callfl  it 
^'  a  ridiculous  impertinent  book/'  And  yet  it  hai 
been  cited  without  scruple,  by  modem  authors* 

From  the  apostolick  fathers — so  called  because 
of  their  having  seen  and  conversed  with  the  apos- 
tles—it  is  not  here  known,  that  there  has  bceiiak 
leged  any  thing  bearing  on  the  controversy;  exocft 
a  passa^  in  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  tKe  Saiyrw 
neans;  m  which  he  speaks  of  certain  hereticks,  who 
abstained  from  the  Eucharist,  because  they  did  set 
believe  it  to  be  the  flesh  of  our  Saviour^  which  8a& 
fered  for  our  sins.  This  will  be  perceived  to  bt 
nothing  to  the  present  purpose;  when  it  is  coasidci^ 
ed,  that  there  was  a  branch  of  the  Gnosticks»  vte 
held  that  Christ  had  no  body  except  in  appearanoe* 
Whether  the  Eucharist  be  literally,  or  only  sym* 
bolically  the  body  of  Christ,  the  observance  of  dit 
ordinance  was  alike  inconsistent  with  the  errour  cf 
that  sect. 

The  account  which  Justin  gives,  in  his  Apologyi 
of  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist,*  can  never 
be  made  consistent  with  transubstantiation.  Ht 
speaks  of  the  distribution  of  the  bread  and  of  the 
wine  by  the  deacons,  after  the  consecration  of  them 
by  the  president  of  the  assembly.  He  calls  them  ffas 
body  and  the  blood  of  Christ.  But  that  he  meam 
this  in  a  spiritual  sense,  appears  from  his  referring 
to  their  being  turned  into  the  nourishment  of  mr 
flesh  and  blood;  which  could  not  be,  unless  the  prs* 
perties  of  bread  and  wine  remained. 

Tertullian  says— '^  Christ  made  the  bread  and 
the  wine  distributed  to  his  disciples,  his  body,  by 
saying.. -This  is  my  body:  that  is,  the  figure  of  my 
body.^*t  The  obvious  sense  has  been  evaded,  bjr 
disposing  the  sentence  thus— *^  This  figure  of  n^ 
body,  is  my  body^."  It  is  a  strain  on  the  words; 

•  Thirlby,  p.  9S.       f  CoDtra  Marcioo,  lib.  iv..  cap.  40. 
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and  besides,  will  not  do  away  the  distribution  of 
real  bread  and  real  wine  to  the  disciples:  for  the 
opposite  theory  supposes  them  to  have  given  place 
to  that  of  which  they  were  representative. 

TertuUian  explains  his  own  meaning  in  the  next 
book,  where  he  sums  up  his  argument  thus-— 
**  Wherefore,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  bread  and  the 
cup,  we  have  proved  the  verity  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood,  against  the  Phantasie  of  Marcion."^ 
Here  is  a  distinction  between  the  body  and  the  blood 
of  Christ,  and  the  sacrament  of  the  bread  and  the 
cup.  The  one  was  evident  of  the  reality  of  the 
other:  and  this  analogy  was  the  point,  against  the 
theory  of  the  here  ticks. 

Clement  of  Alexahdriaf  distinguishes  between 
the  blood  of  Christ  which  is  carnal,  whereby  we 
are  redeemed  from  death;  and  that  which  is  spiri- 
tual, whereby  we  are  anointed.  Of  the  latter  he  says 
— -"  This  is  to  drink  the  blood  of  Jesus,  to  be  par- 
takers of  the  incorruption  of  our  Lord." 

Other  authorities  from  the  third  century,  might 
be  produced.  The  authors  of  the  fourth  century, 
arc  not  barren  of  passages  to  the  same  eflfect;  al- 
though it  will  not  be  here  denied,  and  has  been  in* 
timated  in  the  lecture,  that  in  this  age,  there  began 
to  prevail  a  habit  of  discoursing,  which  helped  to 
the  gradual  growth  of  the  doctrine  here  alluded  to. 

The  evil  can  be  hardly  said  to  have  begun,  when 
£usebius  wrote;  although  the  century  was  then 
considerably  advanced.  In  his  book  **  Of  the  Evan- 
gelical Demonstration,"^  he  has  sundry  matters  to 
the  purpose.  The  following  are  from  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  first  book.  He  speaks  of  ^*  making 
remembrance  o{  the  body  and  of  the  blood  of  Christ:" 
which  remembrance  he  contrasts  with  **  the  first 
and  weak  elementary  symbols  and  images"  (mean- 
ing of  the  law)  not  comprehending  the  truth  itself." 
Again,  after  applying  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 

*  Cap.  8.         t  Poed,  Syllab.  ed«  Ub.  &  cap.  it  p.  151. 
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what  is  said  in  Ps.  x\.  7,  8,  9,  he  adds—''  Of  this 
victim  we  make  remembrance  on  a  table  by  the 
symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  according 
to  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament."  And  i^ain 
after  citing  Ps.  xli.  2. — ^^  Let  my  prayer  be  set 
forth  in  thy  sight  as  the  incense  &c.,"  he  goes  on 
in  the  following  definite  language — "Wherefore^ 
we  sacrifice  and  offer  the  incense  spoken  of  by  the 
prophet,  accomplishing  the  memorial  of  the  great 
victim,  according  to  the  mysteries  delivered  to  us 
by  him.v  It  is  well  knoiVn,  that  by  "  Mysteries,** 
the  Greeks  understood  what  the  Latins  expressed 
by  sacraments.  Both  terms  were  applied  to  signs 
and  symbols. 

From  the  said  century,  there  shall  be  auoted  fur- 
ther only  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Austin  and 
St.  Chrysostom.  There  might  be  named  manf 
more:  but  these  are  selected,  because  much  use  hu 
been  made  of  their  names— especially  the  last  of 
them— on  the  other  side.  Nazianzen  says — *'Now 
we  shall  be  partakers  of  the  Paschal  Supper,  but 
still  in  figure;  though  more  clear  than  the  old  law. 
For  the  legal  passover  (I  will  not  be  afraid  to  speak 
it)  was  an  obscurer  figure  of  a  figure."  That  he 
deliberately  designed  to  represent  the  elements  as. 
a  figure,  is  evident  from  what  follows;  in  which  he 
anticipates  there  being  a  still  purer  and  more  per* 
feet  figure  of  the  same  subject;  when  there  shall  be 
verified  the  saying  of  Christ  concerning  the  sacra* 
mental  cup,  of  the  drinking  of  it  new  with  hb  dis- 
ciples in  his  Father's  kingdom:  this  being  here  ap- 
parently construed  to  mean  a  future  life;  and  not  to 
refer  to  what  took  place  soon  after  Christ's  resur- 
rection, to  which  it  is  referred  by  some. 

Austin,  commenting  on  the  ninety-eighth  psalm, 
(in  the  common  version  the  ninety-ninth)  in  a 
passage  noticed  on  another  account  in  the  fifth 
dissertation,  introduces  Christ  interpreting  his 
own  words  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  Jolm«v> 

*  Oratfo  ii.  in  Paschai 
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**  You  are  not  to  cat  this  body  which  you  see,  or  to 
drink  that  blood  which  my  crucifiers  shall  pour 
forth:  I  have  commanded  to  you  a  sacrament,  which 
being  spiritually  understood,  quickens  you/*  Again, 
[onPs.  iii.]  **He"  [Christ]  **  admitted  him"  [the 
traitor  Judas]  **  to  a  banquet,  in  which  he  commanded 
and  delivered  to  his  disciples  the  figure  of  his  body  and 
blood,"  Again  [contra  Adimant  cap.  12]  **  He  did 
not  doubt  to  say,  this  is  my  body,  where  he  gave  the 
sign  of  his  body."  The  meaning  of  the  father  is  evi- 
dent, in  his  making  of  this  an  illustration  of  what  is 
said  concerning  the  blood  of  animals,  that  it  is  their 
life,  when  no  vital  principle  is  in  it:  the  saying  being 
therefore  figurative.  And  again — "  A  preceptive 
speech  forbidding  a  crime,  or  commanding  something 
good  or  profitable,  is  not  figurative.  But  if  it  seems  to 
command  a  crime,  it  is  figurative.  Unless  ye  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  &c.  seems  to  command  a 
wickedness.  It  is  therefore  a  figure,  commanding  us 
to  communicate  with  the  passion  of  our  Lord;  and 
sweetly  and  profitably  to  lay  it  up  in  our  memory,  that, 
his  flesh  was  crucified  and  wounded  for  us."*  Thife  is 
said  in  explanation  of  John  vi.  51—-58,  which  the  advo- 
cates  of  transubstantiation  consider  as  intended  of  the 
Eucharist. 

St.  Chrysostome,  referring  to  the  saints  of  the  Old 
Testament,  says — **  As  thou  eatest  the  body  of  the 
Lord,  so  they  did  eat  manna;  as  thou  drinkest  blood, 
so  they  the  water  of  the  rock.  For  though  the  things 
which  be  made  are  sensible,  yet  they  are  given  spiri- 
tually; not  according  to  the  consequence  of  nature,  but 
according  to  the  grace  of  a  gift;  and  with  the  body, 
they  also  nourish  the  soul."t  The  father  is  comment- 
ing on  1  Cor.  X.  1 — 4:  in  which  it  will  hardly  be 
denied,  that  the  apostle  discourses  of  spiritual  benefit; 
typically  represented  by  material  manna,  and  a  mate- 
rial rock.   There  are  accordingly  contemplated  by 

*  De  Doctrina  ChrUtismai  Lib.  iii.  Cap.  16.  t  Horn.  is. 
Ep.  1.  ad  cpr. 
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Ghrysootomet  spiritual  eating  and  drinking  in  the  Ea« 


eharist:  but  to  cooiplete  the  analc^»  there  must  be 
leal  bread  and  real  wine,  answering  to  the  oianna  and 
the  rock. 

In  tike  manner,  commenting  on  Paalm  cxxxiii,  a& 
ler  recogoiaing  as  symbols,  the  cherubiin,  the  holy  of 
holies,  the  urn,  the  manna,  the  tables  of  stone,  and  the 
lod  that  budded>.he  urges  as  an  argument  to  the  greater 
holiness,  the  having  received  **  the  body  andthe  trfood 
of  Christ;  the  spirit,  instead  of  the  letter,  a  grace  ez« 
oeedingalL human  reckoning,  and  an  unspeakiu>legift>'* 
Qut  to  perceive  the  sense  to  be,  that  as  there  were  visi« 
Ue  symbols  under  the  law,  there  are  the  like  under  thu 
gospeU  we  should  attend  to  him  when  he  subjoins^i^ 
**  By  bow  much  greater  are  the  symbols  and  the  aw« 
lul  mysteries  with  which  we  are  favoured,  the  greatei! 
is  our  obligation  to  holiness^  and  the  greater  our  pa« 
qishment  for  transgression."  Thus,  there  weresynw 
bols  under  both  economies:  but  those  under  ihc 
Kcw  Testemrat  are  representative  of  a  greater  sab- 
jjBCt,  than  any  known  under  the  okL 

.  The  same  £ither,  writing  oE  the  errour  of  Appdii* 
nariusy  says-^**  As  bread  is  called  bread  before  the 
sanctificatKHiy  but  after  divine  grace  hath  followed  kf 
by  means  of  the  priest,  it  is  freed  from  the  name  of 
bread,  but  is  reckoned  worthy  of  the  name  of  Christ^s 
body»  although  the  nature  of  bread  remains  in  k^  aad 
not  two  bodies,  but  one  body  of  Christ  is  predicated^ 
so  also  here,  the  divine  nature  resting  on  the  bodyt 
both  these  make  up  one  son— -one  person.  And  vet, 
they  must  be  confessed  to  remain  without  confiisioiH 
after  an  indivisible  manner,  not  in  one  nature,  but  itk 
two  perfect  natures*"^ 

The  episde  containing  the  last  passage,  laboured  fi)r 
a  long  time  under  the  charge  of  being  a  proteatantforw 
gery .  But  furdier  inquiry  has  established  the  autfaen^ 
ticity  of  it:  which  Dupin  acknowledges,  and  gives  hi» 
ireasons*  He  endeavours,  however,  to  clear  up  the 

*  Ep.  ad  CaBwriom. 
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ttfise:  first  by  remarking,  that  it  affirms  ihe  real  pre^ 
Bcnce;  which  is  not  denied  by  protestants,  the  carnal 
3ense  being  excluded.  He  says  further,  that  it  ^^  aeema 
to  be  against  transubstantiation;  but  we  may  under- 
atand  by  nature,  the  appearance  and  consistency  of 
bread."  Against  this  construction  it  appears  plainly, 
that  ^^  the  nature  of  bread"  is  distinguished  from  **  the 
name  of  Christ's  body."  And  besides,  the  weight  of 
the  Other's  argument  against  the  Appollinarians  rested 
on  this  very  circumstance.  For  they  contended,  that 
die  divine  nature  was  to  the  body  of  Christ,  what  the 
aoul  of  man  b  to  his  body.  But  Chrysostomc  never 
intended  to  deny  the  reality  of  Christ's  body,  after  the 
nystical  union  which  he  affirmed.  Accordingly,  to 
support  the  analogy,  there  must  be  real  bread,  after  the 
sanctification  of  it  by  prayer. 

Of  all  the  fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries,  perhaps 
Chrysostome  has  been  carried  the  furthest  on  the  pre* 
aent  subject.  The  following  instance  shall  be  given,^ 
as  a  clue  to  his  meaning,  and  as  a  help  to  disting^uish 
between  doctrine  and  metaphor,  in  what  he  says,  on 
this  subject. 

Commenting*  on  the  words  of  the  institution,  he 
says,  that  by  sensi!>le  things,t  Christ  presents  what  is 
to  ht  contemplated  by  the  understanding.  He  com- 
pares the  subject  to  baptism,  in  which  the  water  is  an 
object  of  sense;  but  the  gift  is  intellectual,  being  rege- 
neration. He  returns  to  his  point  and  says,  that  as  the 
soul  is  in  the  body,  intellectual  things  are  given  in  such 
as  are  sensible.  Then,  indulging  the  ardour  of  his  ge- 
nius, he  expresses  himself  as  follows — '^  Some  now 
say,  we  wish  to  see  his"  [Christ's]  **  shape,  hisfigure^ 
his  clothes,  his  shoes.  Behold,  you  see  him,  you  touch 
him,  you  eat  him.  And  you  desire  to  see  his  clothes: 
but  he  himself  is  given  to  you,  not  only  to  be  seen,  but 
to  be  touched,  and  to  be  eaten,  and  to  be  taken  within." 
If  these  glowing  exp^ssions  be  divested  of  the  light 
thrown  on  them  by  the  context — knd  they  have  besn 

*  In  Matth.  Horn.  8S.  f  XiftiyfMTt. 
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SO  quoted*— St  Chiysostome  must  be  exceedingly 
Busunderstood*  If  there  beany  doubt  of  this,  it  is  but 
to  cast  the  eye  a  litde  lower  on  the  same  page;  where, 
with  an  increased  glow  of  zeal,  be  tells  his  audience, 
that  their  tongues  were  made  red,  with  the  Uood  taken 
in  the  Eucharist  This  is  a  strong  instance  to  show, 
that  in  estimating  such  sayings  of  such  an,  orator,  due 
distinction  must  be  made  between*  unadorned  doctrine 
and  figure. 

However  great  the  integrity  and  the  talents  of  this 
eloquent  &tber;  the  well  known  fervour  of  his  mind, 
may  have  made  him  inattentive  to  definite  expresaons 
on  this  subject;  when  strong  figure  would  swell  his 
jBood  of  eloquence,  and  increase  the  effect  of  it  on  an 
admiring  audience.  He  was  much  more  likely  to  ex^ 
press  himself  with  preci^on,  in  such  a  composition  as 
that  addressed  argumentatively  and  deliberately  to 
Caesarius.* 

The  present  author  would  be  misunderstood,  were 
he  conceived  of  as  believing,  that  the  question  is  to  be 

*  This  is  a  consideration  which  may  enable  us  to  apprehend 
his  meaning  in  various  parts;  as  where  he  says  (In  Ep.  ad 
PluUpp.1  ^  We  can  do  no  otherwise  than  prevaiU  when  the 
tremendous  sacrifice  lies  in  open  view."  He  has  simUar  ez^ 
pressions  in  his  book  **  Of  the  Priesthood:"  but  even  in  that 
treatise,  he  often  speaks  rhetorically.  At  any  rate,  what  he 
says  in  it  is  incidental;  and  not  with  the  professed  view  of 
giving  definite  ideas  of  the  subject  Even  from  that  cele* 
brated  work,  the  following  instance  may  be  given;  to  show 
that  his  peculiar  manner  should  be  attended  to,  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  influence  of  figure  In  one  place  [[Lib  ill. 
Cap.  6.3  he  exclaims— >^<  Oh  the  miracle!  oh  the  goodness  of 
God!  who  at  the  very  time  when  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of 
his  fathers  is  handled  by  all,  and  delivers  himselt  to  all  who 
are  willing  to  receive  him!"  This  is  certainly  very  strong 
language.  But  who  can  hesitate  to  consider  it  as  metaphori- 
cal;  after  finding,  in  the  sentence  immediately  preceding,  such 
language  as  this--^*  When  you  behold  the  Lord  slain,  and 
the  priest  standing  over  the  sacrifice  and  pouring  out  pray- 
ers, and  the  9urrounding  croud  dyed  with  bloi^d^  do  you  think 
that  you  are  among  mortals,  and  that  you  stand  on  earthP* 
Can  the  ardour  which  prompted  the  evident  metaphor  of  the 
latter  quotatipn,  be  thought  unequal  to  the  language  of  the 
other,  in  the  way  of  metaphor  alsof 
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brought  to  the  test  of  what  was  held  by  the  many  emi- 
nent men,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century.  Fur- 
ther he  knows,  that  they  spoke  commonly  of  a  change 
made  in  the  elements  by  the  act  of  consecration;  con- 
ceiving of  this  change  as  superinducing  a  heavenly 
virtue  on  the  elements,  but  not  destroying  their  sul> 
stantial  properties.  That  they  expressed  the  former 
sentiment  in  language  which  led  to  transubstantiation» 
shall  not  be  here  denied;  but  is  considered  as  fruitful 
of  caution,  as  to  whatever  may  lead  to  the  same  results 
Among  the  arguments  which  should  clear  them  from 
the  charge  of  that  extremity  of  errour,  is  the  &ct  of 
their  occasionally  speaking  of  the  bread  and  the  wine, 
as  remaining  after  the  consecration.  Of  their  sense  in 
this  respect,  evidence  may  be  seen  in  the  consecration 
prayer  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  eighth  book  of  the 
apostolical  constitutions.  There  exists  no  doubt,  that 
it  was  used  in  the  Churches,  in  the  fourth  century.  In 
it,  after  the  repetition  of  the  words  of  the  institution,  at 
which  the  Roman  Church  believes  the  change  of  the 
elements  to  take  place,  the  bread  and  the  wine  are  ad^ 
led  by  their  proper  names;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  b  be^ 
sought  *^to  make*  this  bread  and  this  wine  the  body 
and  the  blood  of  Christ,"  to  the  receivers:  which  is 
yery  exceptionable  language,  on  the  supposition  of  aft 
essential  change  of  properties  already  made. 

The  pressure  of  this  difficulty  was  felt  by  cardinal 
Bona,  in  writing  his  celebrated  treatise  on  liturgical 
3ub9ects.  He  takes  noticet  of  the  above  recited  order 
•D  the  prayer  of  oonsecration;  acknowledging  it  to  be 
in  ancient  liturgies;  especially  the  Mozarabick:  the 
same  which  so  long  stood  its  ground  in  France  and 
Spain,  until  bom  down  by  the  all-controUing  weight 
of  "The  Roman  Order."  The  learned  cardinal  says, 
that  some  suppose  the  order  of  the  words  in  the  prayer 
to  have  been  originally  different;  which  he  disallows, 
as  di^oved  by  the  ancient  manuscripts.  But  he  gives 

*  Tke  Oreek  word  is  <<  «9r«^«v«.*'  The  proper  Latin  worl 
as  given  hj  CoteleriuS|  is  <<  exhibeat.'' 
fLlb.Jl.  cap.  13. 
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two  ways,  in  which  the  fact  had  been  accounted  for* 
Some  thought,  that  the  officiating  priest  is  represented 
as  carried  beyond  himself,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
mystery;,  and  the  opinion  of  the  cardinal  is,  that  there 
is  nothing  absurd  in  the  priest's  praying  for  that  which 
had  been  already  granted.  Is  not  this  solution  rather 
suited  to  the  extravagance  of  an  extempore  petition,  in 
a  single  act  of  devotion,  than  to  well  weighed  and  edi- 
fying forms,  made  use  of  throughout  extensive  coun- 
tries, and  for  several  ages?  He  says,  that  others  distin* 
guish  between  the  true  body  of  Christ,  which  is  made 
by  the  words  of  the  institution,  and  his  mystical  body 
—the  Church:  in  behalf  of  which  the  priest  piaya» 
that  the  members  of  it  may  be  one  body  with  ChrMt» 
The  cardinal  adds,  that  there  are  other  solutions,  which 
he  omits.  It  is  here  supposed,  that  there  can  be  no  so* 
lution  consistent  with  transubstantiation;  in  tibe  way 
of  which,  there  will  always  remain  the  stubborn  fiM^ 
of  the  consecration  prayer  above  referred  to. 

According  to  Dr.  Ciovel,  in  his  **  Account  of  die 
Greek  Church''  in  1772,  and  speaking  as  lately  an  eye 
witness,  the  practice  continued  to  that  time,  as  in  die 
fourth  century,  to  pray  for  the  sanctifying  of  the  ele- 
mentSf  after  the  reciting  of  the  words  of  the  institution: 
H>y  which,  according  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
transubstantiation  is  effected. 

t^cclesia^tical  history  furnishes  testimcMiy  sufficient- 
ly decisive  on  the  present  subject.  The  lateness  of  the 
introduction  of  the  custom  of  elevating  and  adoring 
the  Host — there  being  no  mention  of  the  doctrine,  in 
the  contr()versy  with  those  who  held  the  humanity  of 
the  Saviour  to  have  been  in  appearance  onl]r— «nd  the 
circumstance,  that  the  heathen  never  reproached  Chris- 
tians as  to  this  point,  although  it  might  so  pertinently 
have  been  made  an  offset  ae:ainst  them,  under  the  pro- 
vocations of  argument  and  of  sarcasm,  because  of  the 
worship  paid  to  senseless  matter;  are  unanswerable 
evidence  of  the  late  origin  of  a  doctrine,  which  could 
not  have  begun  but  in  ages  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion; however  it  may  be  continued  by  prejudice^  and 
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by  the  link  binding  it  to  a  body  of  theological  opinions, 
which  must  stand  or  fall  with  their  associate. 

To  contract  the  present  view  of  th«  subjecty  to  the 
single  circumstance  of  the  elevation  and  the  worship 
ci  the  Host:  there  needs  no  better  evidence  of  the  late- 
ness of  it,  than  what  cardinal  Bona  has  written  in  his 
work  above  referred  to.  In  regard  to  the  Latin  Church* 
be  abandons  the  subject;  acknowledging,  that  he  knew 
not  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  Churches  of  Italy; 
and  not  discovering  any  traces  of  it  in  the  other  Latin 
Churches,  until  he  lights  on  the  mention  of  it  by  two 
authors,  found  in  Gaul  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century:  from  whence  he  says,  it  was  carried  in  the 
next  century  into  Germany;  wherein,  of  course,  it  was 
before  unknown.  He  is  displeased  with  some  unnamed 
writer,  whom  he  pronounces  heterodox,  for  dating  the 
origin  under  Innocent  the  Third,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century:  urging  against  him  the  two  au- 
thorities, which  he  affirms  to  apply  to  the  twelfth. 

The  cardinal  has  better  hopes  from  the  testimony 
ef  the  Greek  Church.  He  says,  that  its  writers  testi^ 
to  the  elevation  of  the  Host  from  ancient  times-— lie 
does  not  say  from  the  beg:inning«  He  states  the  object 
of  the  elevation  to  be — ^that  it  may  be  adored  by  the 
people.  Here  are  two  points  to  be  kept  separate:  the 
&ct  of  the  elevation,  and  the  purpose — ^that  of  adora* 
tion.  To  the  latter,  there  does  not  apply  a  single  aa* 
thority  presented.  The  question,  then,  is  reduced  to 
the  elevation. 

In  relation  to  this  point,  there  is  produced  the 
Pseudo  Dionysius;  whose  writings  are  now  acknow* 
ledged  by  Roman  Catholick  criticks  to  have  been  a 
shameless  forgery,  t  The  liturgies  of  St.  James,  St. 
Chiyaoetome  and  St.  Basil,  are  also  mentioned:  but 

*  Ibid.  Section  3. 

t  When  cardinal  Bona  wrote,  the  bet  referred  to  was  not 
80  generally  admitted  as  at  present'  This  is  mentioned  in 
joitice  to  an'author,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  too  much 
fntcgritft  to  produce  in  evidence  a  document  kiu^wn  by  bim 
'to  be  a  forgery. 
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in  late  times,  it  is  conceded  by  the  same  criticks,  that 
the  remaining  copies  are  so  diverse,  as  renders  it  im- 
possible to  determine,  what  parts  of  them  are  original 
works.  The  only  genuine  authority,  within  the  limits 
erf  the  first  four  centuries,  is  that  of  Basil,  who  flourish- 
ed in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth.  But  his  words  amount 
to  no  more,  than  the  gesture  [Hiactised  by  Protes- 
tant ministers,  when  they  take  in  their  hands  the  bread 
and  the  wine,  in  the  administration  of  the  £ucharis^ 
and  during  the  repetition  of  the  words  of  the  institu- 
tion. Neither  are  the  later  authors  mentioned,,  much 
more  to  the  purpose.  It  is  here  believed,  that  there  has 
been  given  a  faithful,  although  brief  account  of  the 
statements  of  the  cardinal:  and  it  is  thought,  that  there 
needs  not  to  be  wished  for  a  more  decisive  test,  for  the 
determining  on  the  present  point.  He  very  candidly 
censures  an  author  of  his  communion,  for  pretending 
to  trace  the  elevation  of  the  Host  to  the  infancy  of  the 
Church.  In  regard  to  the  Latin  Church  in  particular, 
he  declares  that  the  Greek  authors  prove  nothing- 

The  rise  and  the  progress  of  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  seems  to  have  been  as  follows.  It  was 
advanced  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  a  plau- 
sible foundation  having  been  laid  for  it  in  times  pre- 
ceding. When  the  doctrine,  in  its  present  shape,  came 
forth  to  view  from  the  hands  of  Paschasius  Radbert, 
his  principal  opponents,  such  as  Bertram  and  Scotus, 
were  men  in  high  esteem,  and  were  not  brought  by 
their  opposition  under  the  charge  of  heresy.  It  re- 
quired the  ripening  of  above  a  century,  to  bestow  on 
the  opinion  such  a  weight  of  authority,  as  fell  heavily 
on  the  head  of  Beringer:  against  whom  so  much  odium 
was  raised,  as  to  defeat  the  good  will  of  the  reigning 
pope.  For  that  Gregory  the  Seventh,  notwithstanding 
his  evil  deeds  in  another  line,  wished  to  screen  Berin- 
ger, there  is  sufficient  proof:  and  Mosheim  gives  good 
reason  to  show,  that  the  Pope  inclined  to  the  opinion 
of  the  supposed  heretick.  After  all  this,  it  took  to  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to  admit  of  the 
establishing  of  the  doctrine:  and  it  was  then  declared 
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by  an  imperious  Pope,  to  what  was  called  a  general 
council;  of  whom  was  exacted  and  obtained  the 
sanctioning  of  that  and  of  other  matters,  without 
debate  or  consultation. 

Considering  the  series  of  events,  it  is  probable 
that  cardinal  Bona  is  correct  in  his  position,  that  the 
first  evidence  found  in  the  Latin  Church  of  the 
elevation  of  the  Host,  is  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century — the  elevation  of  it,  and  not  the 
adoration:  for  of  this  it  would  be  extraordinary  to 
find  clear  evidence,  sanctioned  by  authority,  before 
the  council  of  Lateran  in  1215.  But  here  a  distinc- 
tion is  taken,  between  the  considering  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Host  as  a  signal  for  solemn  adoration, 
and  the  adoring  of  the  Host:  which  distinction 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  in  reading  what  cardinsd 
Bona  has  written  on  the  subject. 

It  is  not  here  unknown,  that  there  are  used  en- 
deavours to  resolve  the  above-mentioned  contro- 
versy into  a  question  of  words.  This  is  not  correct: 
and  if  there  can  be  any  specious  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  the  position,  the  doubt  ought  to  be  removed  by 
the  issue;  which  was  the  introduction  of  a  species 
of  worship,  until  then  unknown. 


SECTION  UI. 

OF  ANOTHER  ERROUR,  HELD  BY  SOME  PROTESTANTS. 

The  errour  referred  to,  is  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist  involves  the  being  therein  a  real  or  ma- 
terial sacrifice;  an  altar;  and  a  priest,  in  the  sense 
of  an  offerer  of  sacrifice. 

The  subject  is  considered  as  important  by  the  au- 
thor: and  his  belief,  that  the  sense  of  his  Church  is 
sometimes  misapprehen(Jed,  as  well  within  as  with- 
out her  communion,  induces  the  present  discussion 
of  it.  It  is  proposed  to  show,  that  those  terms,  in  their 
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£  roper  sense,  and  in  their  relation  to  one  another, 
ave  no  reference  to  the  Eucharist.  And  the  sub^ 
ject  is  to  be  considered  as  it  respects  the  Scriptures, 
rrimitive  Antiquity,  and  the  Institutions  of  this 
Church. 

Of  the  subject,  as  it  stands  in  Scripture. 

There  shall  first  be  laid  down,  concerning  each 
of  the  terms,  what  is  conceived  to  be  the  meaning 
of  it  under  the  economy  of  the  New  Testament; 
and  then  taken  into  consideration  the  passages, 
which  are  thought  to  give  the  contrary  construc- 
tion, to  all  or  any  of  the  terms. 

Of  the  term — *'  Sacrifice:"  The  strict  or  proper 
sense  of  it,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Old  Testament, 
in  which,  it  will  always  be  found  to  comprehend 
the  circumstance  of  animal  oblation.  The  sacrifices 
under  the  law  were — The  burnt- offering,  which 
was  wholly  consumed  by  fire — The  sin-offering, 
of  which  part  was  eaten  by  the  priest;  unless  of- 
fered for  himself  or  for  the  congregation — The 
trespass-offering,  agreeing  with  the  sin-offering  in 
the  most  material  points,  but  differing  from  it 
in  being  for  private  persons  only,  and  in  some  other 
circumstances,  and — The  peace-offering,  of  which 
aiiy  person,  not  in  a  state  of  defilement,  might  par- 
take.  In  all  these,  the  taking  of  animal  life  was  an 
essential  circumstance  of  the  act.  It  was  so  much 
the  case,  that  when  we  read — *' Jacob  offered  sacri- 
fice  on  the  mount;  "^  the  literal  translation,  as  ex- 
pressed  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible,  is—"  killed 
beasts." 

The  subject  of  sacrifice,  ought  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  that  of  offerings  or  oblations  generally. 
When  these  were  of  things  without  life,  they  arc 
never  called  sacrifices;  and  they  are  known  by  the 
ritual  law  of  Moses,  under  two  different  names  in 
the  original,  t 

♦  Gen.  xxxiv.  51.  t  nHiD  HUD 
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Although  under  any  question  of  difference  of 
opinion,  it  may  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  set- 
tle the  meaning  of  a  word  used  in  common;  and  al- 
though it  is  here  known,  that  among  the  many 
definitions  given  of  sacrifice,  there  are  ^ome  which 
do  not  contemplate  it  under  the  essential  property 
of  its  being  animal;  yet  it  is  thought,  that  Protes- 
tants should  be  aware,  how  they  adopt  a  term, 
which,  possessing  the  said  property,  may  land  them 
by  fair  consequence,  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass; 
in  which  the  animal  nature  of  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world  is  supposed  to  be  as  truly  offered,  as  it  was 
at  first  on  the  cross. 

It  will  hardly  be  pretended,  that  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  word  "  Sacrifice"  is  applied  to  the 
commemorating  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  Eu- 
charist. Had  it  been  so  applied,  there  would  have 
been  a  manifest  inconsistency  with  this  in  what  we 
read  of  the  "  one  offering  for  sin,"*  contrasted  with 
"the  offering  oftentimes  the  same  sacrifices. "f 
The  whole  chapter  is  chiefly  dedicated  to  the  point, 
i©f  there  being  but  one  sacrifice  under  the  gospel — 
that  of  the  high  priest  of  our  profession,  which  all 
the  legal  sacrifices  prefigured. 

It  is  further  agreed,  that  the  place  from  which 
the  Eucharist  is  administered  is  called  a  table,  in 
the  narrative  of  the  institution  of  the  ordinance; 
and  afterwards  by  St.  Paul  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  It  is  here  also  believed,  that  there  may 
be  added  what  is  said — ^*  It  is  not  reason  that  we 
should  leave  the  word  of  God  and  serve  tables. "{ 
But  the  plea  is  maintained  by  some,  that  the  word 
•*  Altar"  is  applied  to  the  same  subject,  in  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews:  an  authority  which  will  be  sub- 
sequently considered.  As  to  the  use  of  the  same 
word,  where  it  is  said—-"  If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to 
the  altar,  &c.;§"  it  must  evidently  relate  to  the  only 

•  Hcb.  X.  U .     t  Verse  11.     \  Acts,  yl  2.    $  Matt  v.  »34 
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idtar  at  the  time  existing,  as  of  divine  appointment 
-i^that  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem. 
.  Some  have  amrmed  the  intercommunity  of  the 
names  "  Altar''  and  «  TaWe,"  from  the  circump 
stance,  that  the  latter  is  occasionally  applied  to  the 
Jewi&Ji  altar;  as— ^*'  Ye  say,  the  taUe  of  the  Lord  is 
polluted."*  But  althou^  an  altar  may  be  called  a 
table,  because  of  some  common  properties  whidk 
they  serve;  it  does  not  follow,  that  any  table,  not 
possessed  of  the  discriminating  property  of  the  al* 
tar,  may  be  so  called.  It  is  like  the  occasional  calL 
ing  of  a  Church,  or  place  of  publick  worship— a 
house.  Such  it  is;  without  the  inference,  that  every 
house  is  a  Church.  In  short,  an  altar  is  a  place  of 
sacrifice:  and  the  taking  of  its  name,  carries  by  im- 
plication an  assumption  of  its  distinguishing  pro* 
perty. 

It  ought  however  to  be  understood,  that  no  faok 
is  here  found  with  the  applying  eidier  of  **  Sacri^ 
fice''  or  of  *'  Altar"  to  the  subject  of  the  £ucharist^ 
in  an  accommodated  sense.  In  regard  to  the  fem^ 
of  these  terms,  St.  Paul  has  sanctioned  such  a  lati- 
tude, by  his  application  of  it  to  two  other  subjects: 
for  he  speaks  of  **  the  sacrifice  of  praise,"t  ^"^d  of 
doing  good  and  communicating,  because  ^*iHth 
such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased.  "|  St.  Peter 
abo  speaks  of  **  offering  up  spiritual  sacrifices^'*! 
which  comprehend  prayer  and  praise;  and  may  not 
improperly  be  extended  to  the  £ucharist,  in  the  a&> 
commodated  sense  here  supposed  to  be  nnexcep^ 
tionable. 

The  opposite  theory  to  that  maintained,  has  not 
^Uogedier  despaired  of  fetching  authorities  firom 
the  Scriptures.  A  few  of  the  principal  shall  be 
mentioned,  as  a  specimen  of  them  generally;  and  as 
designed  to  apply  to  one  or  to  more  of  me  .wvkrds 
in  question. 

The  most  specious  of  the  texts  which  can  be 

*  Maltchi,  i.  13.    t  Heb.  xiii.  15.    t  Verse  16.    $  L  35. 
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named,  is — "  We  have  an  altar,  whereof  they  have 
no  right  to  partake,  which  serve  the  tabernacle."* 
Be  the  meaning  of  this  what  it  may,  it  can  have  no 
relation  to  the  Eucharist;  as  appears  from  the  next 
two  verses — ''  For  the  bodies  of  those  beasts  whose 
blood  is  brought  into  the  sanctuary  by  the  high 
priest  for  sin,  are  burnt  without  the  camp:  where- 
fore Jesus  also,  that  he  might  sanctify  the  people 
with  his  own  blood,  suffered  without  the  gate." 
These  words  evidently  relate  to  the  sin-offering: 
whereas  the  analogy  discernible  on  the  subject  of 
the  Eucharist,  is  with  tfie  peace-offering;  of  which 
the  worshippers  were  supposed  to  eat,  as  a  people 
in  covenant  with  God;  although  doubtless  the 
ground  of  that  state  was  recognized  in  the  previous 
offering  of  the  victims — prefigurative  of  their  great 
antitype.  And  it  is  evident,  that  no  part  of  the  sa- 
crifice was  burnt  without  the  camp.  This  is  suffi- 
cient to  ward  off  the  contemplated  application  of  the 
passage.  The  real  sense  of  it  is  here  supposed  to 
be  simply  an  illustration  of  the  point,  that  profess- 
ing Christians  were  called  on  to  leave  the  obser- 
vances of  the  Jewish  Church,  in  imitation  of  their 
master;  who,  under  an  exclusion  from  the  same, 
suffered  without  the  gate  of  Jerusalem;  in  like 
manner  as  the  bodies  of  the  beasts,  by  which  his 
blessed  person  had  been  typified,  were  burnt  with- 
out the  camp.  This  construction  is  countenanced 
by  the  verse  which  goes  before,  and  by  that  which 
follows  the  two  verses  quoted:  for  the  former  is  di- 
rected against  the  Jewish  distinctions  in  regard  to 
meats;  and  the  latter  improves  the  whole  subject 
thus — "  Let  us  go  forth  therefore  unto  him  without 
the  camp,  bearing  his  reproach." 

The  next  passage  in  pretension  to  plausibility, 
is  the  comparison  drawn  by  St.  Paulf  between  the 
idolatrous  sacrifices  of  the  heathen,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Eucharist:  the  design  of  the  comparison  being 

•  Hcb.  xiii.  10.  t  I  Cor.  x.  20,  21. 
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to  show,  that  the  partaking  of  the  one  is  inconsist-^ 
ent  with  the  partaking  of  thne  other.  In  compttrisons, 
it  is  sufficient  that  there  be  an  agreement  in  the 
point  for  which  the  subjects  are  brought  together.^ 
That  there  is  the  commemoration  of  a  sacrifice  in 
the  Eucharist,  is  confessed  on  both  sides:  and 
this  is  the  point,  which  makes  the  alleged  incofisis* 
tency  the  same  on  either  hypothesis.  The  subject 
may  be  compared  to  a  question  of  allegiance,  claim- 
ed by  two  hostile  kings;  under  which  the  homwt 
to  either  of  them,  would  be  inconsistent  with  tae 
duties  exacted  by  the  other;  to  be  tendered  to  him, 
through  the  person  of  his  representative. 

Another  place,  is  where  St.  Paul  describes  the 
object  of  his  labours  to  be-—**  That  the  ofeiiog  op 
of  the  Gentiles  might  be  acceptable,  being  sancti- 
fied by  the  Holy  Ghost. ''^  This  is  a  noble  figure, 
in  which  the  converted  Gentiles  are  considered  as 
one  |;reat  oblation  to  the  Divine  Majesty.  It  has 
nothmg  which  can  restrict  it  to  the  Eucharist:  and 
even  had  this  been  designed,  the  idea  of  oblation 
must  be  narrowed  to  that  of  sacrifice,  in  order  to 
justify  the  application  which  has  been  made  of  the 
passage. 

The  words—"  A  royal  priesthood"!  have  been 
construed  to  mean  a  priestly  regimen;  although  the 
expression  was  evidently  designed  to  comprehend 
all  the  members  of  all  the  Churches,  to  whom  the 
apostle  addressed  the  epistle.  And  even  "  Tlw 
vials  full  of  odours^t  presented  to  the  Lamb  by  the 
four-and-twenty  elders,  has  been  thought  to  the 
purpose;  although  defined  to  be  "  The  prayers  of 
the  saints,"  without  any  especial  reference  to  the 
Eucharist.  Besides,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  whole 
of  what  may  be  called  the  machinery  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, is  founded  on  the  temple  and  its  service, 
and  to  be  understood  figuratively. 

It  is  here  trusted,  that  the  above  authorities  will 

•  Rom.  XT.  l«.         t  I  Pet.  u.  9.         t  Rev.  v.  8. 
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be  perceived  to  be  irrelative:  and  yet,  they  are  the 
most  specious  of  any  which  have  been  found. 

As  to  the  term  ^'  priest;"  it  is  allowed  on  all 
hands,  that  the  word^  from  which  it  derives  its 
eQrmology  in  the  origmal,  b  different  from  the 
w.ordt  which  denotes  an  o&rer  of  sacrifice  under 
the  law.  Ambiguity  has  arisen  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  English  language  applies  the  same 
word — •'  Priest,"  to  denote  two  words  in  the  origi- 
nal;  of  which  one  stands  for  an  offerer  of  Jewish 
sacrifices,  and  the  other  lor  a  Christian  minister. 
Of  the  latter  word  there  is  here  affirmed,  that  it 
never  denotes  an  o£^rer  of  sacrifice:  and  as  to  the 
former  word;  no  one  alleges,  that  it  ever  stands  for 
a  Christian  minister  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  second  particular  requiring  attention,  is  the 
sense  of  the  early  fathers.  There  can  hardly  beany 
4bing  more  hostile  to  the  opposite  theory,  than  the 
xiotorious  fact,'  that  the  term  **  Sacrifice"  was  Bf^ 
plied  by  the  primitive  Church  to  its  devotions  gf 
.any  description,  whether  publickor  private:  which 
is  the  spirit  of  that  affiscting  exhortation  of  St.  Paul 
— '^I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God, 
.  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy 
and  acceptable  unto  God,  which  b  your  reasonable 
0ervice."|  For  the  fact  now  affirmed,  there  sluji 
be  quoted  only  three  authorities.  One  of  them  is 
.  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  where  he  says-^*'  The 
sacrifices  of  the  Christians  are  their  prayers  and 
praises,  and  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  psalms  and 
hymns  before  and  at  their  meals,  and  at  bed  time, 
and  in  the  night.  "^  In  like  mane 


lighL^i  In  like  manner  Justin  says 
^^  That  prayers  and  praises,  made  worthily  by  men, 
are  the  only  perfect  sacrifices,  and  acceptable  to  God, 
I  myself  also  say:  for  Christians  have  been  instruct* 
ed'to  o&r  none  other,  even  in  the  memorial  of  their 

*    •  n^trSvrtfH — In  Latin,  Presbjrter.  t  h^tn^ln  Ladn 

Sacerdos,  \  Rom.  xiL  1.  $  Strom.  SyUtb.  Ed.  lib.  vii.  p.  f  S3. 
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food,  both  dry  and  liquid;  in  which  also  the  pas- 
sion of  the  Son  of  God  is  commemorated.'** 

The  third  is  Minutius  Felix;  who,  in  his  small 
but  valuable  production,  answering  the  objection 
made  against  Christians,  because  of  their  absenting 
of  themselves  from  the  pagan  sacrifices,  says — 
**  Shall  I  offer  to  the  Lord  sacrifices  and  victims 
which  he  has  given  for  my  use?''  Then  he  goes  on 
to  extol  the  sacrifice  of  a  holy  heart  and  life.  These 
things  are  consistent  with  a  memorial  made  in  the 
Eucharist  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross;  but  on  the 
other  ground,  were  the  affirming  of  the  faith  and 
the  practice  of  Christians,  to  be  contrary  to  what 
was  visible  to  the  world. 

Eusebius  may  come  in  with  authors  of  the  third 
century,  as  having  lived  within  it,  although  known 
as  a  writer  only  within  the  fourth.  In  his  Life  of 
Constantine,  he  calls  the  prayers  of  Christians— 
**  The  unbloody  sacrifices  which  were  offered  to 

God."t 

Much  use  has  been  made  of  an  expression  in  the 
epistle  of  the  venerable  Clement  of  Rome.  It  is 
where,  censuring  the  Corinthians  for  deposing  their 
pastors,  he  speaks  of  these  as  "  unblameably  offer- 
ing the  gifts."  Now  although  this  is  justly  held  to 
prove  ministerial  oblation,  it  does  not  go  to  the  ex- 
tent of  sacrifice.  What  the  primitive  Church  meant 
by  Eucharistick  oblation,  may  be  seen  in  the  Ku- 
bricks of  the  Episcopal  Church,  where  she  makes 
the  "  Offertory'  to  begin  with  the  collecting  of  the 
alms  and  other  devotions  of  the  people."  The  sen- 
timent is  supposed  to  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  earliest  times,  in  which  the  oblation  began  with 
popular  contribution;  although  it  was  not  perfect- 
ed, until  what  had  been  thus  gathered  were  present- 
ed at  the  Lord's  table,  in  a  solemn  act  of  adoration. 
And  this  was  done  by  the  minister,  in  the  name 
of  all. 

•  Dial,  Thirlby,  p.  38r.         t  Ub.  iv.  cap.  45. 
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A  like  use  has  been  made  of  the  same  father, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices;  recommend- 
ing the  regularity  of  them  as  to  time  and  manner,  to 
be  imitated  by  Christians  in  their  services.  But  what 
does  this  prove?  certainly  no  further  agreement  in  the 
subjects,  than  their  alike  requiring  to  be  done  by  the 
suitable  persons,  and  according  to  stated  order. 

In  regard  to  the  term  "  altar,''  it  is  here  believed 
not  to  have  supplanted  the  original  word  **  table,"  for 
a  considerable  time  after  the  apostolick  age.  If  there 
be  known  any  opposite  testimony,  it  is  in  the  epistles 
of  Ignatius;  where  he  speaks  of  "  within  the  altar,"  as 
descriptive  of  being  within  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  But  he  probably  spoke  figuratively;  as  the 
literal  construction  of  his  words  is  inapplicable  to  the 
subject,  and  indeed  conveys  no  clear  sense*  What  is 
now  said,  may  be  the  easier  admitted  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  in  the  very  many  places  in  which  he  has 
occasion  to  speak  of  presbyters,  he  never  designates 
them  by  the  Greek  word  applied  to  Jewish  priests. 
And  yet  "altar,"  in  the  Jewish  sense,  would  also  have 
required  **  priest"  in  the  same;  and  both,  with  the 
connexion  of  **  sacrifice/' 

Of  the  Greek  or  of  the  Latin  word  designating  a 
Jewish  priest,  there  may  safely  be  challenged  an  in- 
stance in  the  early  times  now  referred  to,  as  applied  to 
a  Christian  minister.  Dr.  Lawrence  Mosheim  men- 
tions the  second  century,  as  the  time  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  terms  in  question.  It  is  here  sup- 
posed, that  he  is  correct  in  this  sentiment;  and  that  it 
was  not  until  towards  the  end  of  that  century.  When 
Tertullian  wrote*  having  used  the  words  "  the  chief 
priests,"t  taking  the  Latin  word  connected  with 
sacrifice,  he  adds,  by  way  of  explanation — "  who  is 
the  bishop."  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  controversy 
between  bishop  Pearson  and  the  learned  DailU  con- 
cerning the  authenticity  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius,  the 
latter  urges  an  objection  from  the  appearance,  in  one 

*  De  Baptiamo.  t  Summus  Sacerdos. 
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of  diem,  of  the  word  designating^  Jewish  priesU;  and 
he  8a]rS|  that  it  was  notoriouslj  not  ao  uaedt  in  the 
time  of  Ignatius.  The  learned  vindicator  tmjriiedljr 
admib  the  inference  of  his  opponent,  on  the  presump- 
tion of  the  truth  of  his  premises:  but  affirms,  and  ap- 
parently with  reason,  that  Jewish  priests  and  not  Chr»> 
tian  ministers,  were  contemplated  by  Jgnatius  in  the 
passage. 

On  the  other  side,  recourse  has  been  had  even  to 
the  plea,  that  the  apostles,  during  the  existence  of  the 
service  of  the  temple,  waved  the  taking  of  the  names 
peculiar  to  it,  lest  they  should  seem  to  set  up  altar 
against  altar.  If  this  were  the  motive;  it  is  strange  that 
llie  apostolick  age  should  have  passed  away,  without 
any  either  scriptural  hint  or  tradition  of  the  change 
which  was  to  ttke  place,  on  the  destruction  of  the  Jew* 
ish  polity.  This  is  made  the  more  remarkable  by  the 
circumstance,  that  St  John,  who  was  the  longest  liver 
of  the  apoades,  in  the  epistles  which  he  is  supposed  to 
.have  written  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  takes  no  other 
title  than  that  of  "  presbyter"  or  •*  elder:"  not  an* 
swering  in  the  original  to  priest,  as  applied  to  an  odferer 
of  sacrifice. 

The  remaining  point,  is  the  sense  of  this  Church 
What  she  understands  by  *'  oblation,"  has  been  alrea- 
dy shown  by  a  reference  to  the  rubrick  before  the 
reading  of  the  sentences.  And  as  to  the  term  **  sacri- 
fice," the  only  places  in  which  it  appears  in  any  of  her 
institutions,  with  a  reference  to  the  £ucharist,  is  in 
the  prayer  of  consecration;  where  it  is  said— *^  We 
o&r  and  present  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  ourselves,  our 
souls  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy  and  living 
sacrifice  unto  thee;"  and  again— *^*  Although  y9t  are 
unworthy,  through  our  manifold  sins,  to  offer  unto 
thee  any  sacrifice,  yet  we  beseech  thee  to  accept  this, 
our  bounden  duty  and  service." 

Throughout  the  order  for  the  Communion,  the 
word  **  table"  is  used  always:  the  word  '*  altBr»"  oe» 
ver. 
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_  ^ 

In  order  to  pmxiTe  thd  seiae  of  tbe  wof4  ^ jplieit»'* 
in  the  institiidont  of  the  Church  of  Englande  it  is  pro- 
|icr  to  take  into  view  her  Latin  book  of  common  prayer; 
which  is  confessedly  the  document  of  paramount  au- 
thority. This  book  uniformly  makes  use  of  the  Latio 
word  answering  to  a  Christian  minister,  and  not  thai 
answering  to  an  ofierer  of  sacrifice.  This  shows,  thai 
the  considers  the  word  '^  priest,"  as  the  original  Greek 
word,  accommodated  with  an  English  termination. 
And  yet,  the  reformers  had  found  the  other  Latin  word 
transmitted  to  them  in  the  religious  services  of  their 
predecessors.  But  they  perceived  it  to  be  a  verbal  in* 
tnision,  intimately  allied  to  very  dangerous  erroun 

Here  then  is  decisive  evidence,  that  the  sentiments 
sustained  in  the  present  discussion  were  those  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth; 
when  the  liturgy  was  reformed.  That  it  so  continued 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,there  needs  no  better  evidence, 
than  that  of  the  sagacious  Hooker;  who  writes  as  fol- 
lows—** Seeing  that  sacrifice  is  now  no  part  of  the 
Chuix:h  minis^;  how  should  the  name  of  preisthood 
be  thereunto  rightly  applied?"^  This  he  states  in  the 
form  of  an  objection  on  the  part  of  his  oroonent. 
Hooker's  answer  is—"  Surely,  even  as  Su  rzxx\  ap» 
plieth  the  name  of  flesh  unto  that  very  substance  of 
fishes,  which  hath  a  proportionable  correspondence  to 
flesh,  although  it  be  in  nature  another  thing:  where* 
upon,  when  philosophers  will  speak  warily,  they  make 
a  difference  between  flesh  in  one  sort  of  living  crea- 
lores,  and  that  other  substance  in  the  rest,  which  hath 
but  a  kind  of  analogy  to  flesh:  the  apostle  contrary  wise, 
having  matter  of  greater  importance  whereof  to  speak, 
nameth  indifferently  both  flesh.  The  fiithers  of  the 
Church,  with  like  security  of  speech,  call  usually  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel  a  priesthood,  in  regard  of  that 
which  ^e  gospel  hath  proportionable  to  ancient  sacri- 
fices; namdy ,  the  communion  of  the  blessed  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  although  it  hath  properly  now  no  sa^ 

*  Book  v.  section  71. 
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orifice.  As  fin*  the  people,  when  they  hear  the  name^ 
it  draweth  no  more  their  minds  to  any  cogitation  of 
sacrifice,  than  the  name  of  a  senator  or  an  alderman 
causeth  them  to  think  upon  old  age;  or  to  imagine, 
that  every  one  so  termed,  must  needs  be  ancient,  be» 
cause  years  were  respected  in  the  first  nomination  of 
both.  Wherefore,  to  pass  by  name,  let  them  use  what 
dialect  they  will;  whether  we  call  it  a  priesthood,  a 
presbytership,  or  a  ministry,  it  availeth  not:  althou^ 
m  truth,  the  word  presbyter  doth  seem  most  fit,  and 
in  propriety  of  speech  more  agreeable  than  priest,  with 
the  drift  of  the  whole  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ." 

When  Mr.  Hooker  speaks  of  the  fathers,  it  is  here 
supposed,  that  he  expresses  himself  generally;  and 
without  a  view  to  the  distinction  between  the  earliest 
and  those  which  followed.  Further,  it  is  supposed, 
that  the  preference  given  by  him  to  the  name  of  ^^  pres- 
byter," was  owing  to  its  being  more  definite:  the  name 
of  *^  priest"  being  also  applied  to  a  character  of  ano* 
ther  description.  Still,  the  two  names  originate  in  a 
Greek  word,  never  confounded  with  what  denotes  an 
offerer  of  sacrifice. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  institutions  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  of  this  Church  are,  on  the 
present  subject,  precisely  what  tliey  were,  when  Mr. 
Hooker  wrote  as  above. 

The  author,  in  going  into  the  discussion  of  the  pre- 
sent subject,  has  been  influenced  by  the  following 
motives. 

First:  The  contrary  theory  has  the  effect  of  adding 
to  the  difficulty  of  a  sufficient  understanding  of  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  true,  that  the 
subject  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  is  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  Christians.  Yet,  as  people  of  an  ordinary 
measure  of  information  have  not,  like  people  of  the 
same  description  among  the  Jews,  the  mean  of  know- 
ledge which  consists  in  the  incorporation  of  the  sub- 
ject in  question  with  habitual  practices  in  life;  the 
connecting  of  it  with  the  Lord's  Supper  encreases  the 
discouragement,  which  is  the  well  known  result  of  the 
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apprehension,  that  the  party  is  not  sufficiently  in- 
formed of  the  tendency  of  the  transaction,  in  which 
he  or  she  is  solicited  to  engage. 

Secondly:  Concern  for  the  respectability  of  the 
clerical  character,  disposes  to  a  rejection  of  what- 
ever rests  its  legitimate  claims  on  a  wrong  founda* 
tion;  although  it  should  seem  to  aid  them.  When 
the  untenableness  of  the  foundation  is  detected, 
there  is  danger  of  an  abandonment  of  all  belief  in  an 
affirmed  heavenly  origin,  requiring  to  be  bolstered 
up  by  authorities,  which  have  no  bearing  on  the 
subject.  It  is  probable,  that  no  distinction  will  be 
made  between  unwarranted  claims,  and  those  which 
are  clearly  sanctioned  by  the  word  of  God. 

Thirdly:  It  is  here  believed,  that  many  of  the 
untenable  doctrines  which  have  intruded  into  the 
Christian  Church— especially  those  connected  with 
the  Eucharist — ^had  their  foundation  in  part  laid  in 
the  theory  here  objected  to.  It  had  its  ori::in  in  a 
mistaken  exercise  of  piety.  But  it  is  not  the  only 
instance,  in  which  the  introducing  into  theology  of 
opinions,  which,  although  not  pretended  to  be  ex* 
pressly  taught  in  scripture,  are  thought  to  have  a 
tendency  to  holy  ends,  has  produced  evils  not  at  the 
time  foreseen. 

.  Fourthly:  It  has  been  an  object,  to  show  how  lit- 
tle foundation  exists  for  the  affectation  of  wit,  some- 
times almost  amounting  to  profaneness,  although 
from  the  mouths  of  grave  professors  of  religion, 
thrown  at  the  name  and  office  of  priest.  Even  were 
the  term  understood  in  this  Church,  in  the  sense 
here  objected  to;  contempt  poured  on  it,  would  be 
misapplied:  for  our  Saviour,  notwithstanding  the 
corruption  pervading  the  priesthood  of  his  day,  al* 
ways  treated  it  with  respect;  however  little  of  this 
he  manifested  towards  tne  self-created  sect  of  the 
Pharisees.  But  in  truth,  this  Church  means  no 
more  by  the  word,  than  what  others  mean  by 
"Presbjrter,"  or  by  "  Elder;"  provided  they  under- 

SE 
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stand  by  those  terms,  what  is  to  be  understood  in 
Scripture,  by  the  word  indifferently  so  translated. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  it  has  been  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  here  supposed  errour  con- 
fcerning  "  Sacrifice,"  "  Altar'*  and  "Priest,"  arose 
at  an  early  period  of  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Perhaps  this  fact  may  seem  to  give  coun- 
tenance to  the  ^opinion,  that  Episcopal  government 
began  at  the  same  period:  to  which,  indeed,  it  has 
been  referred.  But  there  is  this  essential  diffet^nce 
ih  the  subjects;  that  while  the  one  change  must 
have  taken  place  in  all  the  Churches  of  Christen- 
dbrn  at  the  same  time,  and  in  contrariety  to  rights 
held  under  a  previously  established  system,  and 
affecting  all  orders  of  persons;  the  other  appears  at 
first  in  the  closet  lucubrations  of  the  few  writers, 
whose  works  have  been  handed  down;  crept  in  gta- 
flually;  and  began  in  the  literal  application  of  Tan- 
;Uage,  which  had  been  all  along  and  may  be  now 
iguratively  used  on  the  respective  points.  Still,  it 
would  have  been  well  to  have  met  the  innovation 
with  the  maxim,*  which  counsels  the  opposing  of 
an  erroneous  theory  in  the  beginning.  In  England, 
the  doctrine  which  has  been  argued  against,  was 
completely  put  down  at  the  reformation.  If  in  later 
times,  the  notion  has  been  entertained  by  some  of 
the  clerg}-  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  has  not 
crept  into  her  publick  institutions. 

Archbishop  Laud,  and  the  ruling  Churchmen  of 
his  day,  have  been  accused  of  endeavours  to  restore 
the  very  system,  against  which  this  section  is  di- 
rected. Doubtless,  the  belief  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  design,  contributed  to  the  disorders  of  that 
period,  and  to  the  temporary  downfal  of  the  esta- 
blished Church:  and  the  apprehension  of  danger 
was  much  countenanced  by  some  practices  attempted 
to  be  introduced,  without  any  authority  of  the  Ru- 
bricks;  particularly  bowing  towards  the  altar. 

*  Obsta  Principiis. 
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But  that  the  persons  now  contemplated,  did  not 
carry  their  designs  to  an  extent  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  here  maintained,  appears  in  the  un- 
equivocal fact,  that  in  preparing  a  liturgy  for  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  for  "  Priest*'  they  put  '*  Pres- 
byter;"  which  accordingly  is  still  found  in  the  said 
liturgy.  The  above  fact  is  stated  by  the  learned  Sel- 
den,  in  his  treatise  "De  Synod,  Vet.  Ebrseorum.'** 
Be  it,  as  Selden  intimates,  that  this  was  done  to 
reconcile  the  Scotch  to  an  unpopular  measure.  StiU, 
the  agents  were  not  so  indiscreet,  as  to  forfeit  all 
pretensions  to  consistency  in  their  religious  system. 
if  there  should  be  alleged  the  cotemporary  zeal 
manifested,  to  change  the  position  of  the  Commu- 
pion  Tables;  the  reason  assigned,  was  to  prevent 
an  irreverent  use  of  them:  and  the  point  pressed 
was,  not  to  make  altars,  but  to  place  the  tables 
where  the  altars  formerly  stood.  The  object  of  these 
remarks  is  to  show,  that  however  exceptionable 
^mie  measures  of  that  day  may  be  considered,  an4 
are  here  thought  to  have  been;  there  was  no  sndkf 
extravagant  scheme  proposed,  or  even  contemplat*^ 
ed,  as  what  would  have  been  in  contrariety  to  the 
principles  maintained  in  this  section. 

The  author  would  lament  an  approach  to  the 
opposite  theory,  among  the  clergy  and  other  mem- 
bers of  this  Church;  as  having  a  threatening  aspect 
on  her  peace. 

*  VoL  ill.  lib.  i.  p.  408. 
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OP  TBE  SPIBITTJAL  JURISDICTION    CLAIMED  BY 
THE  BISHOP  OF  ROME.* 

^JuesttQa  of  the  Supremacy  of  St.  Peter. — Passa(;es  of  Scrip- 
ture.— Succession  lo  the  Supremacy. — St. Peter  not  Bishop 
of  Rome. — His  Supremacy,  IT  it  existed,  did  not  deaceod. 
— Councils. — Remarks  on  the  Claim,— The  temporal  Au- 
thority affirmed  by  some. 

On  this  subject,  there  are  two  distinctions  which 
ought  in  reason  to  be  taken;  although  they  are  often 
lost  sight  of  in  the  argument  on  the  other  side.  The 
first,  is  between  any  priority  of  order  possessed  by 
St.  Peter,  and  there  being  attached  to  it  a  stiper- 
eminence  of  spiritual  authority,  above  that  of  his 
jfellow  apostles.  The  other,  is  between  such  an  au- 
thority, had  it  existed,  and  the  transmission  of  it 
along  the  line  of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  These  shaU 
be  considered  in  their  order. 


SECTION  I. 
OP  THE  SUPREMACY  OP  SAINT  PETES. 

Where  the  twelve  disciples  are  professedly 
enumerated,  it  is  said — "  The  first,  Simon  called 
Peter:"t  but  it  surely  requires  something  beyond 
this,  to  constitute  a  ground  of  paramount  authority. 

In  the  lecture,  there  were  explained  the  two  pas- 
sages in  Matt.  xvi.  18,  and  John,  xxi.  15.  and  fol- 
lowing. Concerning  the  former  it  was  shown,  that 
the  rock  on  which  the  Church  was  to  be  built,  is 

•  See  Lecture  VII.  t  M«tt.  x.  3. 
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the  confession  made  by  Peter.  To  prove,  that  it  was 
anciently  so  construed,  much  evidence  might  be 
brought  from  the  fathers.  But  the  testimony  of  Chry* 
sostome  shall  suffice.  He  interpreted  the  words  in 
question  thus — "  That  is,  the  faith  of  his  confession;"* 
adding,  that  it  was  with  a  reference  to  those  who  should 
from  thenceforth  believe.  -  .    ^ 

In  the  other  passage,  the  very  pointed  address  to  St. 
Peter  may  so  fairly  be  accounted  for  from  circum- 
stances on  the  face  of  the  history;  that  it  requires  some- 
thing more  than  implication,  to  be  the  ground  of  spe- 
cial power.  Peter  had  thrice  denied  all  knowledge  of 
his  niaster:  which  gives  peculiar  pertinency  to  the  de- 
mand thrice  made  on  him.  He  had  boasted — ^*  Although 
all  shall  be  oflFended,  yet  will  not  I.'^t  And—"  If  I 
should  die  with  thee,  yet  will  I  not  deny  thee."tOn  this 
account,  there  is  inexpressible  tenderness  in  the  ques- 
tion— **  Lovest  thou  me  more  than  these?'*  as  if  to  give 
opportunity  to  this  aposde,  to  avoid  the  errour  which 
he  had  fallen  into  before;  of  intimating  himself  to  be 
possessed  of  fortitude,  superiour  to  that  of  his  compa^ 
Dions*  The  trial  had  its  effect.  For  he  thrice  made 
the  declaration  of  his  own  afiection,  but  without  running 
into  comparison.  Had  our  Lord's  speech  to  St.  Peter 
been  an  investment  with  authority  over  his  apostolick 
brethren;  it  would  have  been  equally  pertinent  in  re- 
gard to  them,  to  have  enjoined  submission  and  obe* 
dience.  But  the  whole  transaction  seems  to  have  been 
adjusted  to  the  design  of  securing  the  future  stability 
of  St.  Peter,  by  a  gentle  yet  pointed  reference  to  his 
hte  vehement  promise  and  apostacy.  It  would  be  ab- 
surd to  suppose,  that  the  sheep  to  be  fed  by  St.  Peter 
were  his  fellow  apostles.  This  seems  implied  in  the 
l^posite  interpretation  of  the  text;  but  is  inconsistent 
with  the  acknowledged  fact,  that  all  of  them  were 
immediately  under  the  guidance  of  divine  illumina^ 
tion. 

•  In  Matt  Horn,  54,     t  Matt  xxvi.  S3,      f  Verse  35. 
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In  the  lecture,  there  were  urged  St.  Paul's  with- 
standing of  St.  Peter,  in  a  manner  expressive  of  equality 
in  the  characters;  and  St.  James's  presiding  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Jerusalem,  implying  his  pre-eminence  in  the 
Church  of  that  particular  city;  ^hich  ecclesiastical  bisr 
tory  confirms.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following 
objections  occur  on  the  face  of  Scripture,  to  the  ai- 
firmed  personal  supremacy  of  St.  Peter. 

When  James  and  John  manifested  indications  of  af- 
fecting a  supremacy,  as  recorded  in  Matt.  xx.  25;  the 
answer,  as.it  stands  in  the  next  verse,  amounts  to  a  de- 
claration, that  there  should  be  no  suc|;i  superiority 
among  the  twelve.  It  speaks  this  sense;  however  ex- 
travagant another,  to  which  it  is  extended  by  some; 
as  though  there  were  to  be  no  grades  of  order,  among 
Christian  people. 

We  read  in  £ph.  iv.  11,  and  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  of  va- 
rious orders  of  the  ministry.  In  each  of  the  places  it  is 
*— *^  first  apostles.''  Certainly,  had  there  been  a  super- 
eminent  apostle,  to  whom  the  others  owed  subjection, 
*  he  would  not  have  been  overlooked  in  either  of  these 
places,. 

To  tne  positive  testimonies  adduced,  there  may  be 
added  the  various  instances,  in  which  the  authority  in 
question  might  have  been  expected  to  be  noticed,  but 
does  not  appear.  St.  Peter  has  written  two  epistles;  in 
neither  of  which  is  there  a  single  expression,  suited  to 
the  character  of  a  person  possessed  of  supereminent 
authority.  In  the  institution  of  the  order  of  deacons, 
it  was  the  work  of  the  twelve,  without  any  distinction 
in  favour  of  St.  Peter  in  particular.  In. the  stir  made 
at  Antioch  concerning  the  Mosaical  rites,  and  on  the 
bringing  of  the  question  before  the  apostles  and  the 
elders  in  Jerusalem,  this  apostle  gave  his  opinion,  buf 
without  any  indication  of  peculiar  authority  attached 
to  it.  On  his  return  from  Cornelius  in  Caesaria,  cer- 
tain zealots  did  not  hesitate  freely  to  accuse  him  of 
errour  in  that  intercourse:  and  he  defended  himself 
not  by  any  plea  of  especial  privilege,  but  by  the  com- 
mand of  heaven.  In  the  visit  to  Samaria,  noticed  in 
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Ac«  viii.  14;  he  wfetit  In  the  chafacter  6f  a  missionanr 
from  the  body  oF  the  apostles;  which  was  very  unsuit- 
able to  that  of  their  superior:  for  as  we  read-^"  A 
servant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord,  nor  he  that  is  sent 
greater  than  he  that  sent  him."*  In  whatevet  we  read 
d[  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  in  planting  Churches, 
there  is  not  a  word  expressive  of  their  conceiving  of 
themselves,  as  accountable  to  St.  Peter  in  particular. 
And  finally,  in  whatever  we  reiad  of  controversy  occur- 
ring, Relative  either  to  doctrine  or  to  discipline,  no  ap« 
pem  is  made  to  this  prince  of  the  apostles,  as  he  has 
oeen  called,  t  If  his  being  the  first  named  of  the  twelve, 
ctititled  him  to  the  supreme  authority  over  them;  it 
might  as  fiiirly  be  urged,  that  St.  Paul,  who  was  not 
6F  the  number,  had  supreme  authority  over  all  the 
Gentile  Churches  gathered  afterwards:  for  be  evidently 

Suts  himself  on  a  level  with  St.  Peter,  in  the  different 
apartments  belonging  to  them  respectively;  where  he 
speaks  of  bothf  as  entrusted,  the  one  with  the  gospel 
of  the  circumcision,  and  the  other  with  that  of  the  un* 
circumcision.  But  it  is  not  correct  to  allege,  that  St* 
Peter  is  always  the  first  named.  It  stands  otherwise 
where  it  is  said — "  Bethsaida,  the  city  of  Andrew  and 
Peter"  i — **  The  other  apostles  and  the  brethren  of 
tfte  Lord  and  Cephas*'|| — ••  James,  Cephas  and  John, 
who  seemed  to  be  pillars,*'ir  and — "  Whether  Paul, 
or  ApoUos,  or  Cephas.*'** 

On  passing  from  the  Scriptures  to  the  fathers,  wo 
find  a  plea  grounded  on  some  high  sounding  expres- 
sions of  theirs;  affirming  a  certain  pre-eminence  in  St. 
Peter.  On  this  it  may  be  remarkea,  first,  that  the  sub- 

*  John  xiii.  16 

t  £ven  when  they  began  to  itpply  tbif  title  to  St.  Peter;  it 
conveyed  to  the  mind  a  very  different  idea,  from  what  is  an- 
iiexed  to  it  in  modern  times.  Among  the  Romans,  the  title  of 
^  Prince  of  the  Senate,"  designated  priority  of  order,  bat 
without  any  anthonty  accompanying  it.  The  modem  use  of 
the  same  term,  supposes  the  possession  of  some  degree  of 
power. 

iGal.  ii.  7.  $  J<^  i.  44.  ||  1  Co^.  Iz.  5. 

al.  iu  9.  ••  1  Cor.  iii.  lU. 
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lime  titles  alluded  to  are  not  found  in  the  fathers  of  the 
first  three  centuries:  nor  until  a  showy  species  of  elo« 
quence  had  superseded  the  original  simple  manner  of 
stating  the  truths  of  the  gospel;  and  secondly,  that  the 
like  titles  are  given  to  other  apostles,  where  the  be- 
stowing of  them  suited  the  purposes  of  the  preachers. 
Thus  Chrysostome,  from  whom  are  quoted  magnifi- 
cent epithets  applied  by  him  to  St.  Peter,  yet  speaking 
of  St.  John,  calls  him — "  a  pillar  of  the  Churches 
diroughout  the  world,  he  who  liad  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  "*  And  the  same  eloquent  doc- 
tor, in  many  of  his  discourses,  applies  as  lofty  language 
to  St.  Paul.  St.  James  is  called  prince  of  bishops  in  the 
Clementine  Recognitions,!  and  "  bishop  of  bishops'' 
in  the  pretended  epistle  of  St.  Clement  to  the  said 
apostle.  Now  although  both  of  those  productions  are 
fiithered  on  those  who  never  wrote  them,  yet  they  are 
held  to  be  descriptive  of  the  times  which  gave  them 
birth. 

St*  Cyprian,  of  the  third  century,  is  brought  in  af- 
firming the  primacy  of  St.  Peter;  because  in  his  trea- 
tise on  the  unity  of  the  Church,  he  conceived  of  a  proof 
of  it,  in  our  Lord's  giving  of  the  keys  first  to  that 
apostle,  although  afterwards  to  all  the  twelve.  The 
father  says — **  That  he  might  make  that  unity  ma- 
nifcjst,  he  ordered  by  his  own  authority,  that  the  ori- 
ginal of  that  very  unity  should  begin  from  one.  For 
the  other  apostles  were  the  same  with  Peter;  endowed 
with  an  equal  share  of  honour  and  of  power;  but  the 
beginning  proceeds  from  unity,  that  the  Church  may 
be  showed  to  be  oiie.^t  This  is  merely  an  argument^ 
to  demonstrate  the  unity  of  the  Church:  an  attribute 
of  her  contended  for  on  both  sides;  however  singular^ 
in  this  instance,  the  medium  of  proof.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  carefully  guarded  against  an  inequality  of  cha- 
racter or  of  authority.  It  should,  be  noticed,  that  in 
some  editions  of  this  father,  there  have  been  interpo- 
lations to  the  passage  produced  tirom  him.  The  edition 

*  Ifi  Johan  L  K    f  Lib.  i.  cap.  68«      f  Dt  Unitote  Ecdciic 
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here  in  view,  is  that  of  bishops  Fell  and  Pearson: 
which  Dupin  pronounces  more  correct  than  any  qf 
the  others;  although  he  has  not  exactly  followed  it^ 
in  the  instance  of  this  very  passage.^ 


SECTION  II. 

OF  THE  ASSERTED  SUCCESSION  TO  THE  SUPREMACY. 

Were  the  personal  supremacy  of  St.  Peter  esta- 
blished with  the  greatest  clearness;  it  would  not 
follow,  that  the  grant  of  it  had  been  transmitted  by 
him  along  the  line  of  the  Roman  bishops. 

It  is  not  even  alleged,  that  there  is  in  the  Scrip- 
tures any  proof  of  this  point,  or  even  that  St.  Peter 
was  ever  in  Rome;  although  the  fact  is  here  thought 
to  be  sufficiently  proved  from  ecclesiastical  history. 
It  must  have  been  but  a  short  time  before  his  mar- 
tyrdom: and  it  is  very  improbable,  that  although 
his  apostolick  character  went  with  him  every  where, 
he  ever  took  on  himself  a  local  episcopacy,  either 

*  In  the  same  passage,  Cyprian  styles  the  Church  of  Roma 
•—the  principal  Church;  certainly  because  of  its  being  seated 
in  the  capital  of  the  empire:  as  may  appear  from  his  con« 
tinualiy  asserting  of  the  independency  of  himself  and  of  his 
see.  He  further  intimates,  that  as  in  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
the  faith  of  the  Romans  had  been  spoken  of  throughout  all 
the  world;  so  now,  the  perfidy  of  certain  persons  of  whom  h^ 
is  speaking,. could  have  no  access  among  them.  The  ex- 
isting case  was  that  of  schismatical  men,  who,  being  discon- 
tented with  their  bishop  and  their  Church,  had  set  sail  for 
Rome,  to  prejudice  the  mind  m{  the  Roman  bishop  and  his 
flock.  That  accoiding  to  the  opinion  of  Cyprian,  these  had 
no  right  to  interfere,  appears  from  the  whole  tenour  o!  his 
letter.  But  while  he  honestly  speakb  his  mind  to  this  effect 
to  Cornelius  his  brother  bishop;  he  expresses  his  belitf,  that 
the  coniplainants  would  find  themselves  disappointed.  So  91 
common  life,  a  man  may  with  great  propriety  declare  to  bis 
equal,  of  whose  intei^rity  he  conceives  highly,  fhe  confidence 
that  such  a  man  could  n  ^t  possibly  listen  to  a  complaittti  im- 
pertinently carried  to  him^  in  a  business  in  which  he  had  no 
concern. 

3F 
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in  Rome  or  in  Antioch;  because  we  do  not  find  the 
like  of  any  other  of  the  apostles.  This  is  said  on  the 

J  resumption  that  St.  James,  who  was  bishop  of 
erusalem,  was  not  either  of  those  two  of  the  twelve, 
who  bore  the  name.  Considering  the  itenerant  lives 
of  the  apostles,  and  their  being  continually  employ, 
ed  in  gathering  and  in  governing  Churches  distant 
from  one  another;  we  ought  not  to  admit,  without 
satisfactory  evidence,  that  the  single  instance  of 
relation  to  a  local  charge  took  place  in  the  person 
of  St.  Peter — the  very  apostle,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  sustained  the  weight  of  the  government  of  all 
the  Churches  of  Christendom.  For  although  this 
matter  is  not  here  admitted;  yet  it  is  held  by  those^ 
who  suppose  him  to  have  taken  on  himself  the  local 
episcopacy  of  two  sees  in  succession— ^that  of  Anti- 
och and  that  of  Rome. 

It  is  proposed  to  prove  in  this  section— ^That  St. 
Peter  was  never  properly  bishop  of  the  Church  of 
Rome — That  some  occasional  expressions  of  the 
early  fathers,  which  seem  to  favour  the  opinion 
here  denied,  admit  of  a  different  interpretation— 
And  that  even  on  the  supposition  of  a  spiritual  su- 
premacy, it  was  not  conceived,  during  many  cen- 
turies, to  have  descended. 

First:  St.  Peter  was  never  properly  bishop  of 
Rome.  Irenaeus,  who  wrote  long  before  any  of  the 
authors  supposed  to  affirm  what  is  here  denied, 
says,  as  cited  by  Eusebius — "  The  blessed  apos- 
tics,  planting  and  building  the  Church,'*  (meaning 
that  of  Rome)  "  committed  unto  Linus  the  govern- 
ment of  the  ministry.''*  This  supposes  no  other 
government  to  have  been  in  St.  Peter,  than  what 
was  in  the  apostles  generally:  and  as  to  local  rela- 
tion to  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  episcopal  charac- 
ter must  have  begun  in  the  person  of  Linus.  Ter- 
tuUian  reports,!  that  St.  Peter  ordained  Clement^ 
for  the  Church  of  the  Romans:  which  must  have 

♦  Lib.  V.  cap.  6.  f  Dc  Prescrip.  32. 
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been  on  a  vacancy  of  the  see;  and  still  supposes  the 
local  episcopacy  to  have  been  in  other  hands  than 
those  of  St.  Peter.  Besides  Linus  and  Clement, 
there  was  at  least  one  bishop;  and  some  say  there 
were  two  of  that  character:  which  still  confirms  the 
idea  of  the  fulness  of  the  see,  exclusively  of  the 
persons  of  the  apostles.  The  account  of  these  mat- 
ters is  different,  in  what  are  called  the  apostolick 
constitutions:  for  there,^  St.  Peter  is  introduced 
8>2yii^&  ^^^  Linus,  the  first  bishop,  was  ordained  by 
St.  Paul;  and  Clement,  the  second,  by  himself. 
Which  ever  of  the  accounts  be  correct,  it  amounts 
to  the  same.  The  said  work,  in  the  place  referred 
to,  reciting  the  names  of  the  first  bishops  of  Rome 
and  of  Antioch,  assigns  Linus  to  the  former^  and 
£vodius  to  the  latter:  not  reckoning  St.  Peter  to  be 
especially  related  in  that  capacity,  to  either  of  them* 
In  like  manner,  the  first  bishop  of  Ephesus  is  said 
to  be  Timothy;  although  none  doubt  of  the  labours 
of  St.  John,  in  that  quarter.  But  in  the  instance  of 
Jerusalem,  the  first  bishop  is  said  to  have  been  St. 
James — meaning  not  the  son  of  Zebedee,  nor  the 
son  of  Alpheus,  but  James  surnamed  the  Just— in 
consent  with  the  concurrent  voice  of  antiquity. 

Secondly:  Some  occasional  expressions  of  early 
fathers,  appearing  to  favour  the  contrary  opinion, 
admit  of  a  different  interpretation.  For  instance, 
Eusebius:  who,  althoughf  he  speaks  of  Linus  as 
being  the  first  bishop  of  Rome  after  St.  Peter,  yet 
in  another  place,  j:  reckons  Alexander  the  fifth  bishop 
q/ier  Peter  and  Paul.  This  shows  the  lax  sense  in 
^ich,  in  both  the  places,  be  refers  to  apostolick 
but  local  episcopacy:  because  the  words,  taken  in 
a  strict  sense,  would  make  St.  Paul  no  less  bishop 
of  Rome,  than  St  Peter.  The  same  £usebius( 
reckons  Evodius  the  first  bishop  of  Antioch — ^stiU^ 

*  Lib.  rii.  cap.  46.  f  lib.  iiL  cap.  4.  t  lib.  ir.  cap.  I . 
f  Lib.  m.  cap.  U^. 
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after  Peter  and  Paul^  who  are  of  course  noticed  in 
their  apostolical  characters  only. 

.When  St.  Cyprian*  calls  the  Church  of  Rome 
the  chair  oft  St.  Peter,  he  may  be  understood  as 
using  the  words  in  the  same  sense  with  those  of 
Eusebius:  and  at  any  rate,  the  periods  at  which 
these  two  authors  wrote,  ought  to  prevent  the  set- 
ting up  of  their  authorities,  against  that  of  the  do- 
cuments above  referred  to;  which  so  clearly  distin- 
guish between  a  local  episcopacy,  and  the  general 
superintendence  of  every  one  of  the  apostles,  where- 
soever residing. 

But  all  these  are  minor  considerations:  and  it 
is  more  important  to  remark,  that  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  spiritual' supremacy  of  St.  Peter,  there 
is  no  evidence,  for  many  centuries,  of  its  having 
.  been  considered  as  descenduig  along  the  line  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome. 

In  that  estimable  remnant  of  antiquity — ^the  Epis- 
tle of  St.  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  it  might  be 
expected  that  there  would  have  appeared  some  con- 
sciousness of  the  said  supremacy;  if  he  had  con- 
ceived of  it,  as  having  been  transmitted  to  him  by 
St.  Peter.  For  Clement  was  bishop  of  Rome;  and 
his  epistle  is  addressed  to  a  Church,  in  which  there 
existed  a  schism,  the  effect  of  insubordination. 
Yet  the  address  savours  not  in  the  least  of  the  cha- 
racter of  one,  who  had  any  right  to  interfere  in  their 
concerns;  otherwise  than  in  the  way  of  intreaty  and 
exhortation..  A  passage  of  this  very  epistle,  how- 
ever, has  been  produced  as  favouring  the  Roman 
claim.  It  is  that  noticed  in  the  last  dissertation; 
whereinf  the  saint  recommends,  that  all  things  be. 
done  in  due  time  and  order;  for  this  purpose  men- 
tioning, by  way  of  example,  the  service  of  the  Jew- 
ish temple;  in  which  the  high  priest,  the  priests, 
and  the  Levites  had  their  respective  oflSices.  It  is 
entirely  with  the  view  to  the  imitating  of  them,  in 

•  Ep.  45.        t  Cap.  48. 
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the  observance  of  comely  order.  Cotelerius,  in  his 
notes,  supposes  the  analogy  to  be  founded  on  the  three 
orders  of  bishops,  priests  and  deacons:  and  the  same 
is  the  opinion  of  many  Protestant  Episcopalians.  But 
even  that  Roman  Catholick  editor,  does  not  seem  to 
have  discovered  in  the  passage,  any  especial  reference 
to  the  episcopacy  of  the  see  of  Kome. 

Victor's  rash  excommunication  of  the  Asiatick 
Churches,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, has  been  advanced  by  some  as  e\idence  of  su- 
pereminent  authority.  But  it  is  well  known  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  sentiments  governing  in  those 
days,  that  every  Church  conceived  of  herself  as  pos» 
sessing  a  right  to  refuse  communion  with  another, 
which  should  make  any  essential  innovation  in  the  faith. 
The  errour  of  Victor,  did  not  consist  in  challenging  to 
himself  an  extraordinary  prerogative  in  this  matter; 
but  in  making  an  unwarrantable  use  of  a  prerogative 
acknowledged  to  exist  in  him,  and  in  every  member 
of  the  Episcopal  body.  The  tenour  of  the  reproof  of 
this  prelate  by  St.  Irensus,  may  be  considered  as  a 
,  standard  of  publick  opinion  on  the  subject. 

St.  Cyprian's  resistancfe  of  the  domineering  spirit 
of  another  bishop  of  Rome,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  abundantly  shows,  that  whatever  he 
may  have  thought  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  he  knew  of 
no  descent  of  the  authority  of  the  apostle:  for  he  plainly 
avows  the  sentiment,  that  every  bishop  has  the  charge 
of  a  certain  portion  of  tlie  flock,  and  that  he  is  account- 
able for  his  conduct,  not  to  any  other  bishop,  but  only 
to  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  time  of  this  father,  the  easy 
communication  between  Rome  and  Africa,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  confessed  dignity  of  the  see,  induced 
the  discontented  in  his  diocese  to  repair  to  that  city, 
with  their  complaints*  And  in  this  way  began  a  cor- 
rupt practice,  which  grew  to  an  enormous  height,  to 
the  great  injury  of  Christendom.  But  it  was  not  the 
&ult  of  Cyprian,  that  the  evil  was  not  checked  in  the 
beginning:  for  he  complained  loudly  of  it,  as  injurious 
to  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
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It  is  evident,  that  the  burden  of  proof  of  the  so- 

Eemacy  in  question,  ought  to  lie  on  the  other  side* 
o  proofs  are  offered,  higher  than  the  level  of  those 
which  have  been  noticed.  Evident  disproof  may  be 
gathered  from  the  silence  of  Christian  writers,  as  to 
any  controlling  power,  especially  seated  in  the  see  of 
Rome.  But  to  dispense  with  any  thing  further,  so  iar 
as  relates  to  the  first  three  centuries,  there  shall  be 
here  c<^ied  the  following,  from  Dupin's  Abiidgment 
of  the  Discipline  of  the  Church,  within  that  limit— 
**  The  Church  of  Rome,  founded  by  St.  Peter  and'St 
Paul,  was  considered  as  the  first,  and  its  bishop  as  first 
among  all  the  bishops  of  the  world.  Yet  they  did  not 
believe  him  to  be  infallible;  and  although  they  fre- 
quently  consulted  him,  and  his  advice  was  of  grcrt 
consequence,  yet  they  did  not  receive  it  blindfold  atd 
implicitly;  every  bishop  imagining  himself  to  have  a 
right  to  judge  in  ecclesiastical  matters.*'* 

On  descending  lower,  there  is  no  occasion  to  go  be- 
yond the  fourth,  and  the  first  half  of  the  next  centuiy. 
It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  authorities,  to  the  same 
purpose  as  the  above:  but  it  may  be  sufficient  to  ex- . 
hibit  circumstances,  connected  with  the  general  coun- 
cils held  within  that  time;  as  being  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  authority  here  in  question. 

If  there  be  any  such  authority,  and  if  the  decisions 
of  the  general  councils  are  to  be  received  as  the  sense 
of  the  whole  Church;  the  authority  must  certainly  ex- 
tend to  the  calling  of  those  bodies,  and  to  the  presiding 
in  them.  Both  these,  and  the  ratifying  of  their  decrees, 
have  been  affirmed  in  authoritative  instruments  of  Ro- 
man bishops,  to  belong  to  them. 

The  fir^t  council — ^that  of  Nice — was  held  in  tfic 
year  325;  being  confessedly  called  by  the  emperotir 
Constantine.  Its  decrees  were  sent  to  Sylvester  bishop 
of  Rome,  as  they  were  to  various  other  bishops  w 
eminence,  but  not  made  dependent  on  subsequent 
sanction;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  historian  Socrates,  who 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  590^  of  hU  work. 
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^ves  the  synodical  epistle  of  the  council,  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  .the  errours  condemned;  but  without  any  inti* 
mation  of  the  dependence  of  the  effect,,  on  the  sanction 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

The  presidency  in  this  venerable  body  has  not  been 
80  easily  conceded.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  the  "first 
name  in  the  subscription,  is  that  of  Hosius,  bishop  of 
Corduba,  in  Spain.  Athanasius,  who  was  himself  an 
attendant  on  the  council,  is  quoted  by  the  translator  of 
Dupin,  as  calling  Hosius  the  president  and  father  of  all 
the  councils.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  presided  in  very 
many.  But  Fleury  thinks,  that  he  held  the  place  of  Syl- 
vester bishop  of  Rome;  giving  for  his  authority  no  other 
than  Gelasius  of  Cyzicus,  who  wrote  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  afterwards;  and  is  represented  by 
Dupin^  as  not  to  be  depended  on*  The  latter  author 
is  more  moderate  than  Fleury,  on  the  subject  of  the 
presidency;  saying-—*'  It  is  not  certainly  known  who 
presided  in  this  council,"  but  *'  tis  very  probable  it 
was  Hosius." 

The  second  council — that  of  Constantinople— -was 
held  in  the  year  381,  being  called  by  the  emperour 
Theodosius.  Fleury  does  not  allege  that  the  bi^op  of 
Rome  presided,  either  In  person  or  by  proxy.  Its  pre- 
sidents were  Meletius  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  in  succession. 
The  decrees  were  sent,  not  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  but 
to  the  emperour  for  his  confirmation.  At  this  council, 
there  was  made  an  arrangement  very  much  to  the  pre- 
sent point.  It  was  the  determining  of  the  bounds  of 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  of  the  four  principal  sees — 
Rome,  Constantinople,  Antioch  and  Alexandria:  being 
considered  distinct  firom,  and  independent  on  the  au- 
thorities of  one  another.  And  die  allowing  of  die  se- 
cond place  to  the  recently  grown  greatness  of  Con- 
stantinople, is  evidence  of  the  grourids  on  which  the 
first  place  had  been  allowed  to  the  ancient  grandeur  of 
the  first  city  of  the  empire. 

•  Vd.  I.  p.  325. 
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It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  between  the  two  coun* 
cils,  in  the  less  general  council  of  Sardica,  there  was 
bestowed  a  most  important  privilege  on  the  bishop  of 
Rome — thatof  receiving  of  appeals  from  bishops,  who 
might  think  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  decisions  of 
provincial  councils*  This  was  evidently  a  grant  of  the 
body.  It  authorized  the  Roman  prelate,  not  to  rehear 
the  controversy  in  his  own  diocese;  but  to  cause  it  to 
be  reheard  in  a  provincial  council  of  the  country  con- 
cerned, to  which  he  might  send  his  legates.  Such  ai 
It  was,  this  regulation  was  not  received  in  the  East; 
and  cannot  be  reckoned  even  a  law  of  the  Church  of 
that  day. 

Concerning  the  council  of  Ephesus,  in  the  year  431, 
it  is  confessed  to  have  been  called  by  the  empcrour 
Theodosius  the  younger:  and  although  some  Roman 
Catholick  authors  have  supposed, that  it  was  in  virtue  of 
the  judgment  and  advice  of  the  bishop  of  Home;  Du- 
pin^  pronounces  the  supposition  groundless,  and  says 
it  was  impossible.  Cyrill  of  Alexandria  presided:  and 
the  same  Dupin  denies  it  to  have  been  as  legate,  how- 
ever  empowered  to  represent  the  bishop  of  Rome;  but 
says,  it  was  as  the  first  of  the  greater  bishops  present: 
for  which  distinction,  he  assigns  his  reasons.  Fleury,t 
although  he  says—"  St.  Cyrill  was  the  chief,  as  hold- 
ing the  place  of  the  Pope  Celestine,  as  appears  by  the 
records,"  yet  adds,  **  he  might  also  have  presided  by 
the  dignity  of  his  see.''  On  the  conclusion  of  the  coun- 
cil,  they  did  not  desire  the  sanction  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  nor  did  they'  make  any  report  to  him  of  their 
determinations:  but  they  reported  them  to  the  empe- 
rour;  making  honourable  mention  of  that  bishop,  be- 
cause of  his  having  already  condemned  the  crrour, 
which  was  now  the  subject  of  their  anathema. 

The  council  ofChalcedon,  held  in  the  year  451, 
were  assembled  by  the  empcrour  Marcian;  not  only 
without  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  but  con- 
trary to  hi$  wishes.  That  prelate  was  represented  by  his 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  267.  t  Book  xxiv.  sect.  36; 
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legates.  But  certain  great  officers  of  state  moderat- 
ed the  proceedings;  which  were,  in  the  result,  sent 
to  the  said  bishop  for  his  approbation.  For  by  this 
time,  his  see  had  attained  to  a  grade  of  importance, 
beyond  what  it  had  possessed  in  the  times  of  the 
earlier  councils. 

The  facts  stated  concerning  these  assemblies, 
show  in  a  strong  point  of  view  the  entire  ignorance 
of  the  Christian  world,  during  that  tract  of  time,  of 
an  authority  inherent  to  the  see  of  Rome  or  to  her 
bishop,  over  other  Churches;  any  further  than  as 
may  be  provided  by  human  institutions,  in  their 
nature  discretionary  and  subject  to  change.  That  a 
provision  of  this  son  was  made  by  the  partial  coun- 
cil of  Sardioa,  has  been  conceded.  But  this  detracts 
nothing  from  the  present  argument:  or  rather,  it  is 
in  favour  of  the  point  sustained. 

On  the  whole,  the  only  ground  of  the  claim  here 
contradicted,  is  St.  Peter^s  having  been  in  Rome, 
and  having  there  exercised  his  apostolick  ministry, 
but  a  short  time  before  his  martyrdom.  That  it  was 
a  short  time  01  Jy,  we  may  gather  from  there  being 
no  notice  taken  of  him,  in  the  second  epistle  of  St. 
Paul  to  Timothy,  written  from  Rome;  in  which  the 
apostle  says — "  I  am  now  ready  to  be  oflfered,  and 
the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand."*  St.  Peter  is 
believed  to  have  suflfered  with  him;  which  makes 
the  above  passage  indicative  of  the  lateness  of  the 
presence  of  the  former,  in  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
There  is  no  claim  set  up  in  favour  of  Antioch;  al- 
though he  is  supposed  to  have  resided  there  a  much 
longer  time,  in  the  same  character  of  a  local  bishop* 
But  in  truth,  there  is  no  ground  for  the  claim  of 
either  of  them  to  him,  in  that  character;  whatever 
reason  they  may  have  to  entertain  the  greater  vene- 
ration for  his  memory,  on  account  of  the  benefits 
of  his  personal  ministry,  in  the  higher  character  of 
an  apostle. 

•  iv.  6. 

SO 
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It  is  certain  of  *all  the  suicceeding  councils  called 

Sneral,  that  they  have  very  much  contributed  to 
s  upholding  of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  claimed 
by  the  bishops  of  Rome,  as  belonging  to  their  see. 
Accordingly,  for  the  forming  df  a  due  estimate  of 
the  weight  of  the  sanction  thus  given^  the  following 
remarks  are  made. 

First:  We  read  nothing  in  scriptut^  of  any  ec- 
clesiastical ri^t,  to  be  vested  in  representative 
bodies  of  the  Church.  They  are  therefore  of  human 
institution,  and  their  decrees  are  not  binding,  When 
not  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God.  The  only  A 
leged  warrant  in  scripture  for  such  assemblies,  is 
that  of  the  meeting  of  the  apostles  and  elders  in 
ierusalem,  for  the  determining  on  the  question  con- 
cerning the  observance  of  the  ritual  law  d  Mose^ 
as  related  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts.  But 
the  transaction  does  not  indicate  any  prc^rty  of  a 
representative  body  of  the  Church.  It  does  not  ap- 
|)ear  that  any  Church,  besides  that  of  Jerusalein, 
had  component  members  of  the  body.  The  result, 
is  declared  to  be  the  issue  of  divine  illumination: 
•and  the  need  of  this,  at  the  crisis  of  a  question  so 
essentially  connected  with  the  calling  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  in  the  infancy  of  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel,  is  no  proof  that  the  like  aid  is  to  be  expect- 
ed, after  the  depositing  of  the  faith  in  ecclesiastical 
records,  to  continue  to  the  end  of  time. 

Secondly:  The  Church  existed  three  hundred 
years  after  the  ascension,  without  the  interfierence  of 
any  such  council,  (or  the  preservation  of  the  fiiith.  If 
this  should  be  accounted  for  from  the  persecutions 
under  which  she  lay;  the  answer  is,  first,  that  there 
were  intervals,  abundantly  sufiicient  for  the  contra* 
-dieting  of  existing  heresies  by  general  councils, 
had  this  been  contemplated  as  the  appointed  mean. 
Secondly,  Christ  intimated  with  sufficient  plainness, 
that  the  Church  should  be  under  persecution  ia 
some  times  and  places;  without  giving  the  assu* 
ranee,  that  she  should  be  at  any  time  or  place  ex- 
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cmpt  from  it:  and  therefore,  any  scheme  of  eccle- 
siastical  government,  not  consistent  with  such  a 
dispensation,  could  not  have  been  ordained  by  him. 
And  thirdly,  the  whole  scheme  of  governing  with 
the  aid  of  general  councils,  is  inefficient  m  any 
other  predicament,  than  that  of  the  concurrence,  or 
at  least  the  implied  consent  of  the  civil  autho- 
rities of  the  countries,  comprehending  Christian 
Churches.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
prevail  on  the  question  of  an  alliance  between 
Church  and  state;  it  is  a  settled  point  with  all  who 
can  properly  be  called  Christians,  that  their  religion, 
and  the  ends  to  be  answered  by  it,  are  not  made 
dependent  on  the  will  of  our  civil  superiors.  It  is 
an  unquestionable  prerogative  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority  in  every  country,  to  judge  of  the  expediency 
of  an  intercourse  between  its  citizens  or  subjects, 
and  those  of  any  other  foreign  jurisdiction.  The 
right  exists,  although  it  may  happen  to  be  used 
wantonly.  But  any  one  may  perceive,  that  there 
must  be  substantial  use  in  the  exercise  of  it;  when 
an  influence  has  been  acquired  or  is  sought,  by  the 
civil  authority  of  one  country,  through  the  medium 
of  existing  prejudices  or  opinions  in  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  another.  Oa  this  account,  even  the 
first  four  councils  of  those  called  general,  were  in 
reality  not  such;  but  belonged  to  the  Churches 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistrates, 
by  whom  the  assemblies  were  convoked.  Those 
Churches  contained  the  general  mass,  but  not  the 
whole  body  of  Christian  people;  the  gospel  having 
been  carried  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  It  is  true,  that  at  the  first  council,  there 
appeared  bishops  from  some  extraneous  countries. 
Still,  its  decrees,  as  to  their  binding  operation,  must 
be  understood  to  have  had  the  civil  complexion  of 
the  authority  which  gave  existence  to  them.  Any 
affirmed  truth  rests  on  a  different  authority;  which 
would  have  been  good,  had  no  such  assemblies 
been  held. 
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Although  the  whole  preceding  discussion  has 
been  limited  to  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  bi« 
shop  of  Rome;  yet  it  has  not  been  from  the  suppo- 
sition,  that  the  other  of  a  temporal  nature  is  altoge- 
tlier  irrelevant  to  the  argument.  It  is  i^reed  on  all 
hands,  that  bishops  of  Rome  have  claimed  the  pre- 
rogative of  influencing  the  civil  concerns  of  states 
and  princes.  Of  this,  one  of  the  most  exceptionable 
exercises,  has  been  the  absolving  of  subjects  from 
their  allegiance.  In  relation  to  England,  the  last  in- 
stance of  such  nefarious  conduct,  was  in  the  case  of 
2ueen  Elizabeth;  the  consequences  of  which  were 
^It,  in  many  conspiracies  against  her  government 
and  her  person. 

In  England  and  in  these  states,  it  is  certain  ci 
those  who  conceive  themselves  bound  in  con« 
science  to  adhere  to  the  communion  of  the  bish(^ 
of  Rome,  that  they  profess  to  abhor  the  above-men- 
tioned wicked  doctrine;  however  unquestionably 
advocated  and  acted  on  by  many  of  his  predeces- 
sors,  and  not  merely  professed  by  his  flatterers,  as 
is  sometimt'S  said.  And  further,  it  has  been  of  late 
years  publickly  disowned,  by  sundry  foreign  uni- 
versities of  the  same  faith.  The  persuasion  is  here 
entertained,  that  this  has  been  done  with  great  sin- 
cerity; although  nothing  to  the  same  effect  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  chair,  to  which  so  extravagant  a 
prerogative  has  been  claimed,  by  those  who  filled 
It  formerly.  Notwithstanding  this,  when  a  certain 
opinion  is  again  and  again  declared,  by  persons  who 
manifest  nothing  in  their  characters  to  warrant  the 
charge  of  insincerity;  if  they  are  presumed  to  be 
insincere,  for  the  justifying  of  intolerance,  it  bja 
ground,  on  which  this  fiend  will  always  find  vic- 
tims, in  proportion  to  the  power  which  he  may  at 
any.  time  possess. 

The  said  claim  has  been  here  referred  to,  for  a 
yery  different  purpose.  That  it  has  been  made  and 
carried  into  effect  by  many  of  the  Roman  bishops, 
and  that  it  has,  even  in  modem  times,  been  advo- 
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eated  by  some  and  never  authoritatively  relinquished, 
will  be  conceded.  The  fact  is  here  thought  Ip  have  a 
weighty  bearing,  on  the  question  of  general  councils; 
the  decisions  of  which,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Ro- 
man prelate,  are  supposed  to  be  iniallible.  The  pro- 
minent object  of  those  bodies,  is  professed  to  be  the 
rooting  out  of  errour:  and  yet,  during  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  Christian  sera,  this  errour,  in  the  head  oi 
their  body,  has  lain  untouched  before  them.  It  surely 
was  not  of  small  moment;  either  to  the  peace  of  socie- 
ty, or  to  the  purity  of  faith.  Confiected  with  this  point, 
18  the  question  concerning  the  inflicting  of  temporal 
penalties,  for  supposed  errours  in  religion.  The  law- 
fulness of  it  is  not  more  scouted  by  Protestants,  than  by 
the  Koman  Catholicks  of  the  two  countries  which  have 
been  referred  to.  Here  also  is  an  errour,  which  has 
been  untouched  by  any  general  council;  and  has  even 
been  affirmed  by  one  of  them — that  of  the  Lateran  in 
1215:  although  it  is  not  here  unknown,  that  the  in- 
stance is  contended  to  be  irrelevant;  because,  after  the 
Pope's  reading  of  the  decrees  prepared  by  himself  to 
the  effect,  they  were  consented  to  by  the  council,  with- 
out discussion.  There  is  no  reluctance  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  Protestant  councils  and  Churches  have  had 
their  hands  deep  in  like  works  of  iniquity.  But  this  is 
fin^ign  to  the  point  in  view,  in  which  the  subject  has 
been  introduced  in  the  present  dissertation.  The  pur- 
pose is,  to  show  the^  emptiness  of  the  plea  for  the  spi- 
ritual supremacy  of  the  See  of  Rome;  in  the  supposi- 
tion, that  her  bishop  is  the  head  of  a  body,  which  can 
&iriy  be  held  to  be  representative  of  the  whole  Chris* 
tian  Church. 

The  claim  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  to  temporal  au- 
thority, interfering  with  that  of  civil  rulers,  is  what  no 
liberal  minded  Roman  Catholick  will  at  this  day  defend. 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  temporal  authority— that 
limited  to  certain  boundaries,  comprehending  what 
has  been  called  the  Popedom,  or  St.  Peter's  Patrimo- 
ny, be  the  same  more  or  less  extensive:  which  it  is  dif-^ 
icute  to  ccmcdve  of  aa  aqparated  from  the  q>iritual 
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^tmmcttfy  without  %  derangement  of  the  whole  sjrsten 
^  papal  jurisdiction,  as  it  now  stands.  The  author  is 
^  more  free  to  declare  this  sentiment,  because  of  its 
biving  been  clearly  expressied  by  the  present  Pope,  in 
€ne  of  his  late  communications;  on  a  question  which 
existed  between  him  and  the  government  of  France. 
The  instrument. alluded  to,  is  (J^ted  June  10,  180fti 
Therein  the  Pope  compkuns  of  being  deprived  of  the 
temporal  sovereignty;  with  which» as  he  jusdy  remarks, 
kb  spiritual  independence  is  closely  connected* 

Let  but  the  temporal  character  be  done  away;  and 
fhe  spiritufd  character  will  designate  an  eccdeaiasticky 
bound  to  die  interests  and  perliiips  submissive  to  the 
will  of  a  particular  sovereign;  while  the  subjects  of 
nther  sovereigns  will  be  dependent  on  a  foreign  sub« 
jcct  in  spirituals:  which,  as  is  well  known,  may  be  made 
materially  to  a&ct  the  concerns  cS  nations.  Under 
anch  circumstances,  episcopal  oaths  of  fidelity  to  those 
who  fill  the  Roman  chair,  and  the  carrying  o(  appeals 
in  judicial  causes  of  the  Church  to  their  tribunal,  is  ao 
absurdity  which  has  not  yet  existed,  and  could  not  long 
continue  in  countries,  independent  on  that  of  which 
Mch  an  ecclesiastick  would  be  a  subject.  The  judgment 
id  the  present  Pope,  is  exacdy  in  consent  with  what 
Mr.  Lowman,  in  the  preface  to  his  Paraphrase  and 
Notes  on  the  Apocalypse,^  quotes  from  a  treatise  of 
Pbfiendorf,  on  the  spiritual  monarchy  of  Rome.  Thi9 
eminent  civilian  writes  as  follows — ^^  Though  the 
Church  was  never  so  abounding  in  riches,  and  in  the 
great  numbers  of  ecclesiasticks,  yet  it  was  absdiitely 
necessary  that  the  Pope,  if  he  intended  to  establish  an 
ecclesiastical  monarchy,  should  not  be  in  any  way  de» 
pendent  on  any  temporal  prince;  but  that  he  sliould  re- 
aide  in  a  place  which  was  free  from  all  subjection  to 
any  civil  power  but  himself,  that  he  should  always  be 
possessed  of  such  an  estate,  as  might  be  sufficient  to 
muntain  his  grandeur,  and  not  be  liable  to  be  takea 
away  from  him  on  any  pretence  whatsoever;  whei^ 
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dfto  his  adhei^entB  innight  find  a  ftstk  fetMit,  <yKcncf<ir 
tbey  should  be  pursued  by  the  civil  power.^'  Theafe 
tttateiYiciits  ane  made,  in  onder  to  show  hoiv  much,  undtir 
tome  circumstances,  the  spiritual  p^wer  may  derivfc 
fitlB  complexion  from  the  temporal.  It  is  also  ftir  to  le* 
mark,  how  diff^i^nt  mwi  be  the  spkitual  flfuthority  «f 
the  papacy,  as  exercised  for  many  centuries,  from  any 
that  subsisted  in  Rome,  not  to  say  in  the  primitive 
times,  but  until  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century;  whea 
by  the  gifts  of  Pepin,  the  fether  of  Charlemagne,  the 
Pope  became  a  temporal  prince.  For  until  then,  he  had 
not  exercised  civil  authority,  within  die  city  of  Rome 
and  in  its  neif^ibourhood. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The  interest  recently  taken,  in  the  concerns  of  a 
body  of  Christians  long  known  to  have  existed  in  the 
Interior  of  India,  because  of  some  circumstances  con* 
'ceming  them  lately  brought  to  Kght,  induces  the  au« 
thor  to  plead  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a  people, 
as  strong  evidence  of  the  absolute  nullity,  during  manjr 
centuries  after  Christ,  of  the  affirmed  jurisdiction  of 
tfie  bishop  of  Rome  over  the  Church.  There  is  heHe 
^opposed  to  be  evidence  of  the  following  fiicts:  thtt 
when  the  Portuguese,  in  die  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  sailed  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
coast  of  Makibar,  they  found  on  it  the  body  of  Chris- 
tians in  Question;  that  they  were  in  emire  ignorance  of 
there  bemg  in  Rome  an  ecclesiasticlk,  who  cbumeA 
jorisdiction  over  the  Christian  wbrld;  and  thatttejr 
professed  to  have  derived  th&r  fiiith  from  Andoch^ 
wherein  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  first  called  Chris- 
tians, md  to  have  retained  their  fiiith  for  the  space  of 
thirteen  hundred  years.  If  they  should  be  supposed  to 
have  swelled  the  account  of  their  duration,  it  apfdies 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  present  argument.  What  is 
known  of  die  Syitei  ChtiMaiit  here  refaied  t^^ 
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vouraUe  to  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  in  various  ways.  It  demonstrates  the  hig^ 
antiquity  of  episcopacy^  and  of  worship  by  forms  of 
prayer.  But  there  is  no  point  to  which  it  applies  with 
so  much  weight,  as  to  that  of  the  exemption  of  the 
primitive  Church  from  Roman  jurisdiction. 


DISSERTATION  X. 

OF   EPISCOPACY.* 

The  moderate  ground  taken  by  the  Church  ^f  England,  and 
by  this  Church— The  Special  Mtniatry  of  the  Apottlety 
includiofc  St.  FauL-^They  A«i8ociated  oihera  in  the  Perma- 
nent Ministry^— Case  of  St.  Jamet.^-Of  Bamabai.«^f 
Timothy,  Titus  and  others. -^Ignatius.— Other  Fathera*— 
The  Episcopacy  was  Diocetan.--^Of  Congregational  Epis- 
copacy»  in  a  Pastor  and  Lay  Elders.— -Or  in  a  Bishop  dif^ 
fering  from  Presbyters  in  office  only.^-Limit  of  thia  Dis* 
cusftion. 

JL  HE  subject  may  be  considered  in  two  points  of 
view — as  it  relates  to  fact,  and— as  it  relates  to  pre- 
cept. That  is,  the  inquiry  may  be  limited  to  the  que^ 
tion— Whether  the  apostles  instituted  an  order  of  the 
ministry,  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  commonly 
known,  in  the  acts,  and  in  the  epistles,  under  the  name 
of  presbyters  or  elders:  and  this  fact  being  supposed 
poved,  another  qjuestion  may  be  raised— *W  hether  the 
institution  be  obli^tory  on  Christians,  in  all  times  and 
places;  so  that  on  this  is  dependent  the  being  of  • 
Christian  Church.  Although  the  present  argument  is 
to  be  occupied  on  the  former  point,  yet  it  may  not 
be  improper,  to  premise  a  few  remarks  coocemiog 
the  latter. 

*  See  Lecture  VIL 
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The  question  is  not  confined,  in  its  relations  and 
its  consequences,  to  those  who  govern  in  ecclesias- 
tical concerns;  whether  in  virtue  of  their  ministerial 
calling,  or  as  civil  rulers,  who  have  incorporated 
the  concerns  of  religion  with  those  of  the  state.  It 
must  be  a  duty  incumbent  on  both  these  descrip- 
tions of  people,  where  they  perceive  the  interference 
of  apostolick  appointment,  to  adhere  to  it  as  closely 
as  possible:  at  least,  with  no  other  exception,  than 
cases  of  imperious  necessity;  the  effects  of  this  to 
continue  no  longer,  than  the  crisis  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  them.  But  the  religious  influence  of  the 
question  is  of  wider  range;  and  affects  the  con- 
sciences  of  all  those  individuals,  whom  the  provi- 
dence of  God  has  placed  in  such  circumstances,  as 
that  without  communicating  with  a  Church  not 
episcopal,  they  must,  with  their  families,  either 
abandon  Church  communion;  or  join  in  a  wor- 
ship loaded  with  doctrines  and  with  observances^ 
which  they  believe  to  be  great  corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

It  is  not  designed  to  consider  the  subject,  in  its 
bearings  on  the  concerns  of  the  great  variety  of 
communions  which  have  not  the  Episcopacy.  The 
above  difficulty  has  been  stated,  merely  as  what  is 
here  supposed  to  be  in  part  the  cause  of  the  very 
moderate  ground  taken  at  the  time  of  the  reforma- 
tion, by  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  present 
matter.  Certain  it  is,  that  she  did  not,  in  any  of  her 
institutions,  say  any  thing  decisive,  on  the  question 
now  contemplated.  Not  only  so,  many  of  her  pub- 
lick  proceedings  show  her  care  to  avoid  it:  of  which, 
only  the  following  instance  shall  be  given.  When 
the  Episcopacy  was  conveyed  by  that  Church  to 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
first;  it  was  pressed  by  some,  that  the  ministers  sent 
for  consecration,  should  previously  be  ordained 
deacons  and  priests:  their  ministerial  character  be- 
ing in  virtue  of  ordination  not  episcopal.  But  Arch- 
bishop Bancroft—- the  very  prelate  accused  by  the 
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Fttritans  of  that  day  of  canying  the  Episcopal 
daims  higher  than  had  been  done  by  his  predeces- 
aors— -over-ruled  the  objection— -^^  lest  the  calling 
and  character  of  the  ministry,  in  most  of  the  reform- 
ed Churches,  might  be  questioned."  The  historian 
Collier,  recording  this,  notices  after  Heylin  ano» 
ther  principle,  on  which  the.  course  taken  might  be 
defended.  The  principle  is,  that  a  layman  may  be 
ordained  a  biahop,  without  passing  tlurough  die  in- 
foiour  grades:  and  of  this,  as  he  adds,  there  are  two 
well  known  instances  in  die  fourth  century,  in  the 
persons  of  St  Ambrose  of  Milan,  and  Nectarius  of 
Constantinople.  Still,  the  opinion  of  the  archbishop 
and  the  pubhck  proceeding  founded  on  it,  are  to  the 
point.* 

Not  kmg  before  this,  Mr.  Hooker  published  the 
fast  five  books  of  his  immortal  work  on  Ecclesia^- 
cal  Polity.  Perhaps  there  is  no  work  which,  from 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  has  so  good 
fpetenaions  to  be  considered  as  evidence  of  the  opi- 
nions of  the  leading  churchmen  of  the  period.  Tlie 
tlurd  of  the  books,  b  devoted  to  the  proof  of  what 
includes  the  negative  of  the  present  question.  The 
same  sentiment  seems  to  have  prevailed  universal- 
ly, from  the  reformation  until  after  the  time  of 
Hooker.  At  least,  if  there  be  opposing  authorities, 
they  have  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
sent writer. 

To  some  it  may  seem  inconsistent  with  the  mo- 
deration here  affirmed,  that  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  in  this  Church,  no  minister  ordained  in 
another  communion  not  episcopal,  and  conforming 
to  the  institutions  of  either  of  the  said  Churches^ 

*  The  proposal  in  regard  to  the  Scottish  Church,  must 
hafe  been  attended  by  all  the  weight  belonging  the  highchs- 
meter  from  which  it  came — ^the  learned  and  pious  bishop 
Andrews.  It  is  reported  of  the  late  excellent  bishop  of  N<h%* 
wich  (Dr.  George  Home,)  that  the  highest  station  which  he 
coveted  among  saints  if»  heaven,  was  the  sitting  at  the  feat  of 
thiP  abov»mentioned  venerable  prelate; 
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can  be  admitted  to  its  ministry  without  Episcopal 
ordination.  But  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  the 
maxims.  These  Churches  do  not  judge  of  the  suf- 
ficiency of  peculiar  circumstances,  in  regard  to 
odiers.  But  they  perceive  no  such  chcumstances, 
in  the  relations  in  which  they  stand.  Therefore,  fior 
them  to  dispense,  within  their  respective  bounds, 
with  the  difference  of  grade  in  the  ministerial  cha- 
racter, when  they  think  that  they  discover  clear 
evidence  of  it  in  the  appointments  of  the  apostles; 
wauld  be  conduct  which  they  could  not  defend,  on 
any  principle  of  consistency. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  fact:  This  is  to  in-» 
quire,  whether  the  higher  grade  of  the  ministry  be 
of  apostolick  institution.  It  is  proposed  to  prove  as 
follows. 

First:  That  besides  there  having  belonged  to  the 
apostolick  character,  certain  properties  peculiar  to 
the  first  aposdes,  and  not  communicable  by  them 
to  any  others;  there  was  a  ministry,  to  be  handed 
down  by  them  in  succession,  through  all  ages. 

Secondly:  That  in  the  exercise  of  this  ministry^ 
they  associated  with  themselves  others,  coordi- 
nately;  and  to  be  of  a  higher  grade  than  those  com- 
monly called  presbyters  and  elders. 

Thirdly:  That  the  higher  grade  of  the  ministry, 
thus  established,  has  been  transmitted  in  succes- 
sion; along  the  line  of  those  usually  called  bishops* 

And  fourthly:  That  the  Episcopacy  thus  institut- 
ed, was  not  congregational,  but  diocesan. 

As  the  question  will  be  considered  to  be  altoge- 
ther dependent  on  the  Scriptures;  their  sense  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  usual  maxims  of  interpretation^ 
and  with  the  aid  of  legitimate  criticism;  and  as,  un- 
der the  warrant  of  £e  latter  circumstance,  there 
will  be  quoted  some  early  writers,  on  the  different 
points  arising;  the  degree  of  importance  to  be  at- 
tached to  their  testhnonies  should  be  understood. 
They  are  here  considered  as  entitled  to  the  same 
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nspect,  as  when  they  are  called  in  to  testify  to  the 
reception  of  any  books  of  scripture,  in  their  respec- 
tive days.  It  is  not  unknown,  that  some  found  the 
cerUunty  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  on  a 
testimony  in  the  mind.  But  to  admit,  that  to  (tat>ve 
die  authenticity  of  each  book,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  successive  testimony  of  the  Church;  while 
yet,  the  other  test  b  relied  on  for  the  truth  of  all 
the  books  collectively;  is  an  inconsistency,  which 
can  hardly  deserve  the  labour  of  refutation.  There 
^is,  indeed,  another  ground  of  authority  set  up:  that 
of  the  determination  of  a  general  council,  in  virtue 
of  an  authority  inherent  to  them.  But  this  is  are- 
source  to  which  there  will  not  be  recurrence,  by 
the  dissentients  from  the  present  ailment. 

First  proposition:  Besides  there  having  belonged 
to  the  apostolick  character,  certain  properties  pecu- 
liar to  the  first  apostles,  and  incommunicable  by 
them  to  any  others;  there  was  a  ministry,  to  be 
handed  down  by  them  in  succession,  through  all 
ages. 

In  ascertaining  what  was  exclusively  attached  to 
the  appointment  of  the  original  apostles,  it  may  be 
proper  to  turn  to  the  narrative  of  their  earliest  pro- 
ceeding after  the  ascension;  recorded  in  the  first 
<:hapter  of  the  Acts.  There  we  read  of  the  divine 
designation  of  Matthias,  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
traitor  Judas.  And  the  object  of  the  designation  is 
thus  stated  by  St.  Peter — ^^  To  be  a  witness  witfi 
us  of  his"  (CImst's)  "  resurrection."  Hereby,  the 
number  of  the  twelve  became  again  complete:  and 
although  there  were  other  witnesses  to  the  same 
fact;  yet  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  was  to  be 
born  under  certain  credentials,  which  were  not 
common  with  them  to  any  other. 

For,  in  order  to  take  in  the  full  force  of  the  con- 
templated transaction,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to 
preceding  promises  made  especially  to  the  twelve.- 

•  VcfBO  88. 
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So  far  as  is  pertinent  to  the  present  design,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  take  in  the  promise — **  The  comforter, 
which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send 
in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things;  and  bring 
all  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have 
said  unto  you.''*  The  bringing  of  all  things  to  their 
remembrance,  was  evidently  appropriate  to  those,  who 
had  been  the  constant  attendants  on  the  person  of 
Christ.  And  then,  the  leading  of  them  into  all  truth, 
must  be  perceived  to  have  an  especial  reference  to  the 
infallibility  of  their  doctrine;  which  they  were  not  only 
to  deliver  verbally,  but  to  leave  on  record  in  the  holy 
Scriptures. 

It  occurs  here  to  consider,  what  relation  the  present 
part  of  the  subject  bears  to  the  ministry  of  St.  Paul. 
This  is  rendered  the  more  necessary,  because  of  the 
opinion  entertained  by  some,  that  he  was  ordained  to 
it,  under  divine  designation  indeed,  but  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  imposition  of  hands,  as  related 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts. 
But  the  whole  history  of  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
shows  him  to  have  been  miraculously  called;  under  as 
strong  evidence  of  the  fact,  as  even  that  of  the  miracu- 
lous  appoinment  of  the  twelve.  Not  only  so,  he  says 
expressly— "I  neither  received  it"  [the  gospel]  **  from 
man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ:  "t  and  again,  in  regard  to  his  entrance  on 
the  ministry — *'  I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood. ''J 
And  again,  in  two  places  in  the  second  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  ( he  places  himself  on  a  level  with  the  chief 
of  the  apostles.  As  for  the  transaction  recorded  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  of  the  laying  of  hands 
on  him  and  on  Barnabas;  it  was  for  a  mission  of  a  local 
nature.  And  accordingly,  it  is  declared  in  the  next 
chapter  but  one,  that  the  work  appointed  to  them  had 
been  fulfilled.  It  is  an  unfounded  hypothesis,  that  this 
occasion  was  adopted  by  divine  wisdom,  for  the  intro- 

•  John  xiv.  36.  J  Gal.  i.  12.  J  Vcnc  16. 
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duction  of  the  ceremony  of  the  laying  on  of  hands: 
because  the  prior  existence  of  the  ceremony^  is  evi- 
dent in  its  having  been  practised  long  before,*  in  the 
ordination  of  deacons.  From  these  considerations  it  ia 
inferred^  that  St.  Paul  was  like  the  twelve  apostteSf  in 
bfeing  a  designated  witness  of  the  resurrection;  and  in 
the  benefit  of  the  promise  of  plenary  inspiration.  The 
leading  part  whicn  he  was  to  take^  in  the  bringing  of 
the  Gentiles  within  the  Church,  msy  sufficiemiy  ac- 
count for  the  interposition  of  heaven,  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  his  designation  to  the  apo8tleship» 

The  other  branch  of  the  propbsidon,  respects  the 
ministry  designed  to  be  perpetuated.  It  appears  in  thtf 
promise  made  to  the  apostles  by  the  great  JHlead  of  the 
Church, t  of  being  with  diem  to  the  end' (rf  the  woiidi 
Connected  with  this  promise,  was  the  command  tt>-^ 
^*  Teach"  [that  is,  make  disciples  of  V*  all  nations.''^ 
A  commission,  which  will  not  have  been  diadiarged, 
until  ''  die  times  of  die  Gentiles  be  ftilfilled;'^  diat  is 
the  conversion  of  all  nations  to  the  faith  of  Christ. 

There  needs  the  less  to  be  said  on  this  point,  because 
of  agreement  on  it,  between  the  opposite  parties  under 
the  present  heed  of  argument.  But  here  begins  the  op> 
position  of  opinion.  For  it  is  insisted  on  by  die  and* 
episcopalian  system,  that  in  the  ministry  spolcen  of,  the 
apostles  can  have  no  successours;  because  of  a  super- 
eminence  of  character,  in  which  they  had  no  partalcera. 
Accordingly  the  inquiry,  still  proceedmg  in  the  lined 
fiK:t,  has  reached  the  second  proposition:  which  i»-« 
that  in  the  excroise  of  the  permanent  ministry,  the 
aposdes  associated  with  themselves  others,  ooonfi- 
nately;  and  to  be  of  a  higher  grade,  than  those  coo^ 
monly  called  presbyters  or  eldera. 

The  ground  of  the  argument,  shall  begin  in  what  is 
found  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  acts  of  the  apostleSp 
The  subject  of  the  chapter,  is  tiie  question  of  dicam- 
eision  and  the  other  legal  rites,  m  reference  ta  the 

•yAiS.  t  Malt,  xwiii.  SO.  fi  Vena  19^ 
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Gentile  convert.  *^  The  apostles  and  elders  came  to- 
gether, for  to  consider  of  this  matter."  Their  final 
determination,  is  stated  to  be  the  sense  of  **  the  apos- 
tles and  elders,  with  the  whole  Church:''  and  the 
consequent  epistle  to  the  Church  of  Antioch,  is  in  the 
ciame  of  **  the  apostles,  and  elders,  and  brethren.^ 
Here,  besides  those  called  in  one  place  ^^  the  whole 
Church,"  and  in  another  **  the  brethren;"  there  appear 
two  grades  of  ecclesiastical  character — that  of  the 
aposdes,  and— -that  of  elders  or  presbyters:  the  latter 
word  being  the  nearest  in  sound  to  the  original.  If 
then,  under  the  term  ^^  apostles,''  there  can  be  shown 
to  have  been  persons,  who  possessed  the  apostolick 
character  which  is  here  denied  to  have  ceased  with  the 
apostolick  age;  there  will  appear,  even  in  this  very  early 
incident,  the  more  enlarged  superintendency  in  ques- 
tion. Now  it  will  be  insisted  on,  that  there  were  in  the 
assembly  in  Jerusalem,  at  least  two  of  its  members^ 
who  were  coordinate  with  the  first  apostles  in  this  re- 
spect. These  two,  were  St.  James  and  St.  Barnabas.^ 
In  the  case  of  the  former,  the  only  difficulty  which 
can  occur,  is  on  the  question,  whetlkr  he  were  of  the 
twelve.  ^lihat  he  was  one  of  those  who  came  under  the 
name  of  "  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,"  is  generally 
agreed.  But  by  some,  he  is  identified  with  James  the 
son  of  Alpheus:  for  as  to  the  son  of  Zebedee  of  the 
same  name,  he  is  out  of  the  question;  having  already 
fidlen  under  the  sword  of  Herod.  But  that  die  James 

*  Some  of  tfie  manuscripts,  in  the  phrase  <*  A^dr«A«i,  xmt 
O^TCvTtft,  xmt  m^tkp^i**  drop  the  last  **  lui^t^**  On  the 
ground  of  these  manuscripts,  the  Greek  editor  Mills  con- 
tends) that  the  true  reading  is-*the  apostles  and  elders  bre* 
thren:  A  mode  of  expression  similar  to  what  is  found  in  se- 
veral places,  and  particularly  in  the  seventh  and  thirteenth 
verses  of  this  very  chapter;  where  we  read— ^  Avij»f$  «JVa^i," 
more  stricUy  translated-  <' men,  brethren:"  that  is,  men^ 
who  are  brethren.  So  in  the  place  in  question— the  eldem 
who  are  brethren.  Thus  Mills:  but  Griesbach  retains  the 
usual  reading,  with  his  mark  denoting,  that  it  is  not  beyond 
doubt.  Whichever  may  be  the  correct  reading,  it  is  evident 
i&t>iii  the  twenty-second  verse,  that  regard  was  had  to  the  con* 
currence  of  the  Chorob  ip  gonorali  in  tho  decMiom 
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here  spoken  of,  is  a  distinct  person  from  either  of  them; 
may  be  perceived,  by  comparing,  first,  Matt.  x.  2—4, 
and  Mark  iii.  16 — 19;  then*  Matt.  xiii.  54 — 56; 
Mark  vi.  2,  3,  and  John  xvi.  42;  and  by  afterwards 
consulting  John  vii.  5.  On  the  first  of  these  compari- 
sons, will  be  seen  the  concurrence  of  the  two  evange- 
lists, as  to  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the  twelve. 
The  second  comparison  will  show  the  harmony  of  the 
three  evangelists  mentioned,  in  the  comment  of  our 
Lord's  countrymen,  in  regard  to  his  family  resident 
among  them,  at  a  period  later  than  that  of  the  choice 
of  the  twelve  apostles.  Not  only  are  the  texts  from  St 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  expressive  of  the  residence  of 
James  among  them  at  the  time;  but  the  place  the  last 
referred  to  in  St.  John,  which  refers  to  a  still  later  pe- 
riod, says — "  Neither  did  his  brethren  believe  in  him.^ 
From  these  circumstances  it  would  seem,  that  these 
kinsmen  of  the  Messiah,  perhaps  stumbling  at  the  spi- 
ritual character  of  liis  kingdom,  had  not  submitted 
themselves  to  his  authority,  until  at  most  a  short  time 
before  his  passion.  There  are  coincident  circumstances 
to  the  same  effect.  The  forty-sixth  verse  of  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  speaks  of  Christ's  brethren 
standing  without,  desiring  to  speak  with  him:  a  record, 
which  would  hardly  have  appeared  in  this  form,  had 
the  elder  of  those  brethren  been  near  his  person  in  the 
quality  of  his  apostle.  The  translators  of  the  Bible 
seem  to  have  had  the  same  apprehension  of  the  inci- 
dent: for  to  the  name  of  James  in  the  thirteenth  chap« 
ter,  there  is  attached  a  marginal  reference  to  the  afore- 
said forty-sixth  verse  of  the  twelfth.  In  like  manner, 
connected  with  what  is  said  in  Mark  iii.  21 — **  When 
his  friends  heard  of  it,  they  went  out  to  lay  hold  on 
him,  for  they  said  he  is  beside  himself;"  the  marginal 
translation  has  it — "  his  kinsmen."  This  the  transla- 
tors seem  to  have  considered  as  a  rendering  permitted 
by  the  original;  and  it  contributes  to  the  position  here 
maintained. 

Some  have  held,  that  this  St.  James  was  a  son  of 
Joseph,  by  a  former  wife:  others,  that  he  was  his 
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nephew;  and  others,  that  he  was  the  nephew  of  the 
Virgin  Mother.  Now  although  the  point  here  con- 
tended for,  does  not  rest  on  the  issue  of  this  ques* 
tion;  yet  the  first  of  the  hypotheses  is  the  most  fa- 
vourable, and  is  also  conceived  to  be  the  most  rea- 
sonable. St.  Mark  describes  as  present  at  the  cru- 
cifixion, three  women,  of  whom  one  was  named 
Mary;  and  she  is  called  **  the  Mother*'*— which 
may  he  understood  to  mean  by  marriage — "  of 
James  and  of  Joses."  We  learn  from  St.  John's  aci- 
count  of  our  Lord's  delivery  of  his  mother  to  the 
care  of  that  apostle,  during  the  crucifixion,  that  she 
was  present  at  it.  It  is  very  improbable,  that  St« 
Mark  would  notice  the  presence  of  certain  female 
disciples,  at  the  important  scene;  and  yet  omit  the 
most  distinguished  personage  among  them.f  This 
goes  to  the  point,  that  James  was  the  son  of  Joseph; 
unless  it  be  supposed  with  some,  that  he  bare  the 
name  of  Alpheus  also.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture. 
Although  it  is  not  contrary  to  scriptural  language, 
to  include  cousins  under  the  name  of  brethren;  yet 
it  is  the  most  natural  to  take  the  latter  word  in  its 
strict  sense,  unless  reason  to  the  contrary  should 
appear.  But  James  is  expressly  called — "  The 
Lord's  brother:  "J — doubtless  meaning,  on  the  fa- 
ther's side  only.  It  gives  weight  to  the  sentiment, 
that  he  is  called  "  The  brother  of  Jesus,"  by  the 
historian  Josephus,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
twentieth  book  of  his  Antiquities. 

The  account  which  has  been  g^ven  of  the  St. 

♦  XV.  40. 

t  A  difficulty  may  occur  on  the  oth«r  lide,  as  to  the  dene- 
minating  of  tbe  Virgin  Mother  from  her  relation  to  James 
the  Less;  when  she  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  a  character 
to  much  higher.  But  perhaps  the  relation  to  a  living  cha- 
racter, may  have  been  the  more  natural  for  the  desigoation 
of  the  person  meant.  Or  there  may  have  been  the  reason 
which  bishop  Taylor,  in  his  life  of  this  apostle,  cites  from 
Gregory  of  Nys8a«-^6  pasting  over  of  what  might  eitpose 
to  persecution. 

%  Gal.  1,  19. 
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James  distoursed  of,  agrees  with  the  testimony  of 
Hegesippus,  preserved  by  Kusebiusin  his  history.* 
That  testimony,  which  is  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  distinguishes  between  the 
person  in  question,  and  the  apostles  strictly  called* 
That  the  same  was  the  sense  of  the  early  Church 
in  general,  we  have  no  slight  evidence  in  the  book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  in  the  Roman  ritual  from 
which  the  matter  here  spoken  of  was  taken.  These 
documents  commemorate  two  of  the  name  of  James; 
one  of  whom  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Apostle:"  find  that  the  son  of  Zebedee  is  meant, 
appears  from  the  Collect  and  froni  the  epistle  for  the 
day.  It  must  have  been  on  the  same  principle,  that 
Eusebius  entitled  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  second 
book  of  his  history — "  Of  the  Martyrdom  of  James 
the  Apostle:"  meaning  the  son  of  Zebedee,  as  the 
chapter  shows.  He  certainly  could  not  have  consi- 
dered James  the  Just,  of  whom  he  speaks  so  often,  as 
one  of  the  twelve;  and  yet  have  made  that  title  the 
descriptive  trait  of  the  other. 

In  1  Cor.  XV.  7,  James  is  expressly  distinguish* 
ed  from  the  twelve.  But  there  has  been  an  endea- 
vour to  do  away  the  effect  of  this,  by  noticing  from 
John,  XX.  24:  that  Thomas  was  not  present  when 
Jesus  appeared  to  the  eleven.  And  as  a  special  ap- 
pearance was  vouchsafed  to  Thomas;  so  it  has  been 
thought  that  James  the  apostle  may  have  been  ab- 
sent, and  the  like  appearance  may  have  been  vouch- 
safed to  him.  The  pertinency  of  this  is  not  here 
admitted:  but  as  it  has. been  advanced,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  use  in  extraneous  evidence,  in  proof 
of  the  distinction  between  James  the  son  Alpheus, 
and  James  the  Just. 

The  character  the  next  to  be  attended  to,  is  that 
of  Barnabas;  whof  is  twice  called  an  apostle,  al- 
though not  of  the  number  of  the  twelve;  and  not 
immediately  commissioned  after  the  ascension,  as 

*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  23.  f  Actt,  xir.  4  ind  U. 
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was  St.  Paul.  And  yet,  from  his  being  so  called, 
and  from  his  appearing  on  all  occasions  to  be  co- 
ordinate with  the  highest  characters  of  the  Church, 
must  have  been  superiour  to  those  of  whom  it 
may  be  found,  that  they  exercised  a  ministry  sub*- 
ordinate  and  dependent.  Barnabas,  on  the  first  tid- 
ings of  the  planting  of  tiie  faith  in  Antioch,  was 
sent  the  representative  of  the  apostles  and  of  the 
whole  Church  in  Jerusalem,  to  confirm  the  new 
converts.  He  always  appears,  when  named  with  St# 
Paul,  as  a  person  on  a  level  with  him.  When  they 
were  mistaken  for  gods  at  Lystra,^  although  the 
latter  was  supposed  to  be  Mercury,  because  he  was 
the  chief  speaker,  he  could  not  have  been  conceiv- 
ed  to  be  superiour  to  the  other,  who  was  compli* 
xnented  witn  the  name  of  Jupiter.  And  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  dissention  which  arose  between  them  in 
Antioch,t  it  may  be  presumed  that  so  good  a  man 
as  Barnabas,]:  had  he  been  only  a  presbyter,  would 
have  yielded  to  an  apostle  the  choice  of  a  deacon  to 
accompany  them.  Accordingly  St.  Barnabas,  like 
St.  James,  is  here  supposed  to  have  been  coordinate 
with  the  twelve  apostles,  in  an  authority  designed 
to  be  perpetual  in  the  Church,  and  not  to  cease,  like 
the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  apostolick  age* 

It  will  not  be  rash  to  hazard  the  opinion,  that  of 
the  same  grade  were  Silas,  and  Judas,  sumamed 
Barsabas.  They  are  called  **  chief  men  among  the 
brethren.''^  They  are  also  said  to  have  been  **  pro- 
phets: "||  that  is,  preachers,  as  the  word  often  sig- 
nifies. They  being  thus  of  the  ministry;  it  does  not 
appear  how,  on  any  other  hypothesis,  there  could 
-have  been  the  chiefty  predicated.  Mention  is  made 
of  them  in  this  place,  because  of  their  appearing  to 
have  been  present  at  the  council  in  Jerusalem^ 

Although  the  argument  has  been  begun  with 
persons  who  were  members  of  that  assembly;  and 

^  Acts,  xi?.  13.        t  XT.  39.      I  xi.  34.       $  ActSj  xt*  33. 
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who,  not  being  of  the  twelve,  were  yet  of  the  higher 
of  the  two  grades  of  the  ministry,  recognized  in  the 

{)rocee^ngs  of  the  body;  it  will  now  be  proper  to 
ook  out  for  other  persons  of  the  same  grade,  in 
later  evidence:  still  confining  the  search  after  it  to 
the  Scriptures. 

Of  the  description  of  persons  sought,  were  Ti« 
mothy  and  Titus.  In  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  to 
them,  there  may  be  clearly  traced  the  presumption 
of  an  authority  vested  in  them  to  ordain,  and  to  per- 
form other  ecclesiastical  acts;  especially  the  rebi;dL- 
ing  of  presbyters,  and  the  receiving  of  accusations 
against  them;  involving  superiority  of  grade,  to 
that  of  those,  to  whom  the  instructions  of  the  apos- 
tle had  relation.  To  avoid  the  bearings  of  these  in« 
stances,  it  has  been  pleaded,  that  they  were  in  the 
peculiar  capacity  of  evangelists:  and  this  has  been 
thought  especially  evident  in  the  case  of  Timothy, 
whom  St.  Paul  exhorts — "  Do  the  work"  (he  does 
not  say— discharge  the  office)  "  of  an  evangelist.'** 
It  might  have  been  as  reasonably  inferred  from  the 
same  verse,  that  Timothy  was  a  deacon;  because 
when  the  apostle  further  exhorts  him— *^^  Make  full 
proof  of  thy  ministry,"  the  last  word  in  this  clause 
may  be  rendered  ^^  deaconship."  A  man  may  have 
been  of  a  grade  of  the  ordinary  ministry,  and  yet  an 
evangelist:  as  is  evident  in  the  case  of  Philip;  who 
is  so  called,  t  although  he  was  one  of  the  seven  dea- 
cons, chosen  on  the  occasion  of  the  murmuring  of 
the  Grecians  against  the  Hebrews.  It  has  caused 
teuch  speculation,  that  St.  Paul  speaks  in  one 

{>lace  of  Timothy's  having  been  ordained  by  ^*  the 
ayin^  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery ;^^X  and  yet 
says  m  another  place — **  Stir  up  the  gift  of  God 
which  is  in  thee,  by  the  putting  on  of  my  hands."§ 
•It  is  so  alien  from  any  thing  found  in  the  history  of 
St.  Paul,  to  conceive  of  him  as  acting  in  his  aposto- 
lick    office,    coordinately  with    those   c<  mmonly 
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known  under  the  name  of  presbyters;  and  yet  this 
name  was  sometimes  so  evidently  assumed  by  men  of 
the  apostlick  grade,  as  by  St.  Peter^  and  by  St.  John;t 
that  th^re  is  an  easy  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  the 
hypothesis,  that  St.  Paul  was  the  principal  person  in 
the  tranaction;  and  that  there  were  associated  with  him 
in  it,  others  of  the  same  grade  in  the  ministry.  This 
construction  makes  the  two  passages  consistent  with 
episcopacy:  whereas  no  interpretation  can  render  it 
consistent  with  the  scheme  of  parity;  since  nothing  but 
St.  Paul's  competency  to  the  act,  can  account  for  his 
saying  in  one  of  the  places,  that  it  was  done  by  his 
hands. 

It  is  affirmed  by  Eusebius,  on  the  testimonies  of 
those  who  had  gone  before  him,  that  Timothy  and 
Titus  were  bishops:  and  it  will  not  be  alleged^  that  in 
or  before  his  day,  there  was  any  inducement  to  pretend 
this,  in  order  to  make  use  of  it  in  an  existing  contro- 
versy. But  in  order  to  evade  the  force  of  the  record  of 
Eusebius,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  allege,  that  the  his- 
torian delivers  it  as  mere  tradition:  and  to  this  eflfect, 
stress  is  laid  on  his  saying,  that  it  is  retorted  so  and  so. 
But  the  sources  of  his  reports  are  the  Acts  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul;  as  will  appear  on  re- 
currence to  the  place  referred  to;  which  is  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  third  book  of  the  history.  And  where 
it  is  affirmed,  in  the  same  chapter,  that  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite  was  the  first  bishop  of  Athens,  there  is 
added  to  his  name—**  Whom  Luke,  in  the  Acts,  re^ 
porteth  to  have  first  believed  at  the  sermon  of  Paul  to 
the  Athenians,  preached  in  Areopagus*** 

There  can  be  no  better  evidence  of  the  acknowledg-' 
ed  fidelity  of  Eusebius,  than  the  extraordinary  expe- 
dients which  have  been  adopted  for  the  guarding 
against  its  result.  Of  this  there  is  an  instance,  in  no 
less  a  man  than  the  immortal  Milton;  whose  rage 
against  episcopacy  was  too  great,  to  permit  the  exer- 
tiibe  of  his  judgment  on  any  point  connected  with  it. 

*i.  V.  1.  t  U*  l^and  iiL  |» 
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He  says  in  his  "tmtise  on  prelatical  episcopacy,  that 
EusemtiS'(ionic89es  its  being  *^  no  easy  matter  to  tell 
who  were  left  bishops  by  the  apostles,  more  than  a  man 
might  gather  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
£pistles  of  St.  Paul."  For  this  position,  Milton  quotes 
the  abovementioned  fourth  chapter  of  the  third  book 
of  the  history.  Now  there  is  no  such  sentiment,  in  the 
place  referred  to.  True  it  is,  that  the  historian  quotes 
the  Acts  and  the  Epistles.  But  as  for  his  having  no 
other  authority,  there  is  not  a  word  to  that  effect:  and 
it  is  notorious,  that  he  has  given  other  authority,  in  other 
parts  of  his  work.  It  is  when  speaking  of  the  episdes 
of  St.Petcr  and  St.  Paul,  that  Eusebiussays — **  From 
the  latter  only  can  be  gathered,  how  many  and  who 
were  left  governours  of  the  Churches*"  But  that  in  this 
very  chapter,  he  contemplated  evidence  extraneous  to 
scripture,  appears  from  his  reminding  of  his  readers, 
of  the  preceding  mention  of  Linus  as  bishop  of  Rome. 
And  after  all,  what  is  said  relates  not  to  the  establish- 
ment of  episcopacy,  but  to  the  names  and  the  number 
of  the  bishops. 

In  the  same  grade  with  Timothy  and  Titus,  it  is 
here  thought  not  rash  to  class  Epaphroditus;  whom 
St.  Paul  calls^  his  fellow  labourer  and  fellow  soldier, 
but  the  "  messenger*'  of  the  Church  to  whom  he  was 
writing.  It  is  not  too  great  a  degree  of  freedom  with 
any  human  production,  to  express  the  opinion,  that 
not  the  word  "  messenger,"  but  the  word  **  apostle," 
should  have  been  used;  as  in  every  other  place  of  scrip* 
ture,  except  one  place  besides,  the  translation  of  which 
is  questionable  on  the  same  grounds.  The  more  strict 
translation  is  countenanced,  by  St.  Paul's  calling  Epa* 
phroditus  his  fellow  labourer  and  fellow  soldier- 
expressive  of  coordinate  character.  It  seems  but  a 
feeble  objection,  to  notice  the  circumstance,  that  this 
minister  of  Philippi  had  brought  with  him  a  contri- 
bution from  his  Church,  to  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
He  did  so:  Jbut  how  does  it  prove,  that  this  was  either 

*  Philip.  U.  ^. 
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the  ground  of  the  appellation,  or  the  object  cif  the  jour- 
ney? It  could  not  have  been  unworthy  c^  the  principal 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  Philippi,  to  be  a  bearer  of  their 
liberality  to  St.  Paul;  vvhen  this  apostle  ia  (ound^  doing 
the  like  good  office  for  the  same  Church,  and  for  the 
other  Churches  of  Macedonia,  in  favour  of  the  poor 
paints  in  Jerusalem^  The  original  word  translated 
'*  messenger^t  in  the  passage,  is  never  used  in  the  Neir 
Testament,  but  as  descriptive  of  a  gospel  minister, 
except  in  one  place:!  and  there  it  is  applied  to  pre* 
tenders  to  the  character,  and  with  the  epithet  ^*  false." 
We  have  in  the  translation,  several  instances  of  the 
use  of  the  word  ^^  messenger:"  but  the  original  is 
different;  unless  there  be  exceptions  of  the  two  places 
in  question;  in  which,  we  ought  not  to  imagine  a  class  . 
of  officers  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  merely  to  aCf - 
commodate  the  places  to  a  system.  In  the  Vulgjate^ 
which  is  known  to  have  been  of  very  early  use,  tb^ 
word  in  these  two  places  is  translated  by  a  L^tin  word( 
answering  to  *^  apostle:"  but  in  the  other  places,  a  dif« 
fcrent  Latin  word||  answers  to  "  messenger"  in  the 
English  version.  In  addition  to  all  this,  some  of  the 
fiithers  hsrve  spoken  of  both  the  places,  as  recognizing 
the  episcopacy. 

The  other  place  alluded  to,  is  2  Cor.  viii.  23,  where 
we  read,  according  to  the  translation,  of  **  the  me8» 
sengers,"  but  as  a  strict  rendering  would  make  it-— » 
*^  the  apostles  of  the  Churches."  In  order  to  the  prov- 
ing of  the  persons  to  have  been  messengers,  there 
should  be  some  appearance  of  mesBages  brought  by 
them.  As  to  the  connecting  of  their  dmcial  character 
with  pecuniary  contribution  to  be  carried  to  Jerusa*i 
1cm,  the  apostle  had  already  treated  of  that  subject; 
adverting  to  no  other  persons  as  concerned  in  it,  thaii. 
himself,  Titus,  and  ^*the  brother  whose  praise  is  m' 
the  gospel" — suppo^d  to  be  St.  Luke.  But  in  the 
verse  in  question,  although  there  is  ^gain  reference  to 
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Titus,  it  is  not  m  connexion  witfi  the  former  subject; 
arid  there  is  immediate  transition  to  the  other  persons, 
ttot  noticed  befe^:  these  are — **  The  apostles  of  the 
Churches,  and  the  glory  of  Christ." 
V'  We  read—***  Salute  Andronicus  and  Junia,  my 
kinsmen,  who  are  of  note  among  the  aposdes."^  The 
Word  translated  *^  of  note,"t  is  expressive  of  eminence. 
Accordingly  this,  ^*  among  the  aposdes,"  or  in  their 
estimation,  is  attributed  to  the  persons  spoken  (rf:  and 
the  ordinary  construction  of  such  language,  seems  to 
rank  them  of  the  apostoiick  body«  As  the  passage  ad- 
mits of  a  different  interpretation,  in  itself  not  improba- 
ble; the  only  reason  for  preferring  that  above  stated,  is 
its  appearing  in  the  works  of  some  &thers,  at  a  time 
when  episcopacy  was  universally  the  regimen  of  the 
Church. 

•-  The  seven  angels  in  the  first  three  chapters  of  the 
book  of  Revelation,  are  held  by  the  Episcopal  scheme 
to  be  so  many  persons  in  the  higher  grade  of  the  mi- 
nistry. To  this  there  are  made  two  objections,  found* 
ed  on  distinct  principles.  One  of  them  admits  a 
presiding  minister,  the  pastor  of  the  one  only  congre- 
gation, existing  in  each  of  the  cities  mentioned:  which 
will  be  considered  under  another  head  of  this  disserta- 
tion. The  objection  to  be  now  noticed,  supposes  a 
presbytery  in  each  of  the  seven  cities;  and  that  it  is 
Rgurativety  represented  under  the  term  "  angel."  This 
is  dissented  from,  for  the  following  reasons. 

First:  It  loses  sight  of  the  distinction  between  the 
literal  and  the  figurative  expressions,  in  this  part  of  the 
epistle.  In  the  first  chapter,  the  churches  are  repre- 
sented by  the  candlesticks;  and  the  bishops  or  pres- 
byteries— which  ever  they  were— -by  the  stars.  But  in 
the  second  and  third  chapters,  the  emblems  of  the 
Churches  are  dropt,  an^they  are  known  by  their  usual 
names:  as  appears  from  the  especial  call  on  the  atten- 
tion attached  to  six  of  the  seven  messages — ^'  He  that 
hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  SMth 

*  Rom.  xvi.  7.  t  fitrifii^. 
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unto  the  Churches.*'  Consistency  requires,  there- 
fore, that  the  term  "  Angel,"  throughout  these 
messages,  be  no  figure.  The  title  was  evidently- 
borrowed  from  the  synagogue;  the  presiding  officer 
of  which  was  called  its  angel:  and  h^  had  united 
with  him  a  body  of  presbyters.  The  star  being  de- 
fined by  this  term,  the  use  of  it  amounts  to  its  be- 
ing put  for  the  presiding  minister  of  the  Church: 
and  thus  it  is  prevented  from  being  figure  in  the 
sequel.  But  applied  to  denote  a  presbytery,  it  would 
have  derived  no  elucidation  from  the  familiarity  of  it& 
sense:  and  a  confusion  of  letter  and  of  figure  would 
have  been  the  consequence.  There  is  a  manifest 
difference  in  the  use  of  the  term  "  Angel,"  betweea 
the  first  three  chapters,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
book  of  revelation.  In  the  latter  department,  the 
whole  scene  is  laid  in  a  symbolical  heaven;  in  which . 
there  is  occasionally  a  symbolical  introduction  ef 
one  of  its  angelick  inhabitants.  But  in  the  former,  a 
human  character  is  clearly  intended  under  the  terra: 
which  renders  it  the  less  necessary  to  look  out  for  a 
figurative  sense.* 

*  Although,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  author,  it  is  uii» 
important  to  the  subject  whether,  in  the  Apocalypse,  tte 
figures  of  <'  a  star'*  and  <<  an  angel,"  always  represent,  eacA 
of  them,  a  single  person;  yet  from  conviction  that  is  the  facty 
and  as  the  contrary  is  supposed  by  some,  in  order  to  jusdfy 
application  to  a  presbytery;  opportunity  is  taken  of  remark* 
ing  as  follows. 

The  only  places  in  which  the  former  of  the  figures  is  usedf 
are  viii.  10  and  13.— ix.  1.— xii.  1— >4.  The  first  of  these 
places  is  interpreted  both  by  bishop  Newton  atid  by  Mr.  LoWi» 
man  of  Genserick,  king  of  the  Vandals:  the  second  by  tho 
same  author,  of  the  principal  persons  and  stations  in  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  the  third  by  bishop  Newton  of  Mohanamed:  and, 
5v  Mr.Lowman  of  the  permis&ion  of  Providence,  thus  figure^ 
The  fourth,  by  both  authors  of  the  twelve  apostles:  and  tM 
fifth,  by  the  first  of  the  authors->the  other  not  giving  any  de- 
finite interpretation— of  the  third  part  of  the  princes  and 
potentates  of  the  earth. 

That  *'  Anger*  is  at  least  almost  always  descriptife  of  an 
iAdividual,  is  here  taken  for  granted;  as  in  the  instances  viiii 
9i  of  the  angels  wiUi  the  seven  trumpeta^the  angel  x.  1  • 
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Secondly:  There  runs  through  the  epistles,  an 
evident  intimation  of  an  especial  responsibility  of 
the  persons  immediately  addressed.  Each  angel 
hears  praises,  or  censures,  or  both.  But  on  the  sup- 
position of  a  collective  body,  some  of  the  indivi- 
duals  of  it,  with  good  reason,  and  some  of  them 
from  self-deception,  might  think  themselves  not 
reached  by  the  censures,  nor  by  the  denunciations 
thereon  founded.  If  in  opposition  it  should  be  al- 
leged, that  on  the  hypothesis  here  maintained,  the 
responsibility  is  taken  from  all  the  ministers,  except 
those  intended  under  the  name  of  angels;  the  an- 
swer is-r-Not  so:  the  addresses  are  still  acknow- 

clothcd  wiih  a  cloud;  and  a  rainbow  on  his  head,  and  xviii, 
-SI,  the  angel  who  took  up  a  great  mill-^.tone  and  cast  it  into 
the  sea.  The  onljr  supposed  txceptions  which  the  present 
writer  has  met  with,  are— ix.  14.  and  xiv.  6.  The  former  is 
interpreted  by  Newton  of  the  four  sultanies,  or  four  leadera^ 
of  the  Turks  and  Othemans:  now  of  these  two,  the  latter  is 
evidently  the  most  agreeable  to  the  ordinary  use  of  the  figure. 
But  Mr  Lowman,  remarking  that  it  ii  interpreted  of  fouK 
firincea  or  of  four  governments,  thinks  it  should  rather  be 
understood  to  apply  to  the  whole  power  of  these  destroyers, 
gathered  together  from  the  four  comers  of  their  territory, 
and  spreading  thems^lves  towards  the  four  winds.  In  ana- 
logy with  this  sentiment,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that 
the  winds  are  more  naturally  representative  than  the  four 
angels,  of  the  destroying  armies.  In  the  first  verse  of  the  se- 
venth chapter,  the  angels  hold  the  winds;  and  therefore, 
when  the  former  are  loosed  in  the  fouiteenth  verse  of  the 
ninth  chapter,  they  are  a  metonymy.  On  the  other  passage, 
bishop  Newton,  after  relating  the  opposition  of  some  empe- 
rours  and  some  bishops  to  the  growing  corruptions  of  the 
Church,  says,  that  they  resemble  the  angel  spoken  of  in  the 
passage;  and  Mr.  Lowman  says— <^  This  was  to  publish  to  all 
people  the  unchangeable  constitution  of  the  Ch:istian  reli- 
gion, which  should  always  remain  the  same.  Now  an  analogy 
between  two  subjects,  is  one  thing;  and  the  figuiative  repie* 
sentation  of  either  O'  them  by  'he  otLer,  is  not  the  same  It 
Is  here  apprehended,  that  the  flying  angel  in  the  sixth  ve  se 
of  ^he  fourteenth  chapter,  is  figurative  of  the  agency  of  God| 
who  perrorms  his  operatic  ns  by  the  ministry  of  angels.  Xho 
open  gospel  in  the  angel's  hand,  i  cenainly  figurative  of  the 
pleaching  of  it  on  earth;  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  mU 
nistert  of  the  gospel  are  especially  denoted  by  the  figure. 
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ledged  to  be  made  to  the  Churches  generally:  and 
although  the  chief  pastors  have  an  especial  weight 
of  obligation;  yet  this  hinders  not,  that  each  minis- 
ter and  each  other  member  of  the  Church,  has  duties 
corresponding  to  his  place  and  to  his  sphere;  which 
make  him  a  subject  of  the  promises  and  of  the 
threatenings. 

Thirdly:  As  the  episcopal  theory  denies,  that  in 
all  ecclesiastical  history,  there  is  the  shadow  of  evi- 
dence of  a  Church  under  the  government  of  any 
presbytery,  who  were  not  themselves  under  the  go- 
vemment  of  a  higher  authority,  at  first  vested  in 
the  apostles,  and  since  in  those  usually  styled  bi- 
shops; it  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  reasoning,  to  pre* 
sume  on  the  former  in  this  place:  because  it  is  to 
take  for  granted  the  very  matter  to  be  proved,  it 
indeed  the  place  itself  have  clear  marks  of  presby- 
tery, that  law  does  not  apply.  Any  plea  of  this  sort 
must  be  grounded  on  the  tenth  and  twenty-fourth 
verses  of  the  second  chapter,  where  the  language 
changes  from  the  singular  number  to  the  plutal. 
But  the  whole  Church  being  addressed  in  the  per- 
son of  their  bishop,  and  there  being  repeatedly  a 
call  on  their  attention,  it  is  no  great  license  of  lan- 
guage, to  say  as  in  the  -tenth  verse — "  The  devU 
shall  cast  some  of  you  into  prison,  that  ye  may  be 
tried."  There  is  something  more  plausible  in  the 
twenty-fourth  verse-—"  Unto  you  I  say,  and  to 
the  rest  inThyatira,  &c.'^  But  according  to  the  ac- 
counts given  to  the  world  of  the  variations  in  the 
manuscripts  and  in  the  versions,  many  of  the  best  of 
them  omit  the  copulative  preposition;  and  agreea- 
bly to  this,  a  late  eminent  critick^  has  edited  the 
Greek  Testament  in  this  place,  so  as  to  be  trans* 
lated — "  But  to  you,  I  say,  the  rest  is  Thyatira.**t 

*  Griesbach. 

t  Griesbacb  has  also  corrected  the  twentieth  verse,  in  a  way 
which  makes  the  person  called  Jezabel,  the  wife  of  the  angel 
addressed  in  the  message;  but  adds  the  mark  denoting,  that 
the  emendation  is  not  to  be  considered  as  discharged  fran 
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Fourthly:  Before  presuming  on  the  figurative  re- 

Sresentation  of  a  presbytery^  there  should  be  pro- 
uced  an  instance  of  the  existence  of  such  a  body. 
A  material  difference  may  be  perceived  between 
the  ministry  of  a  plurality  of  presbyters,  in  a  parti- 
cular city— -as  in  Ephesus,  agreeably  to  Acts,  xx. 
and  their  being  known  in  their  aggregate  capacity, 
or  as  issuing  corporate  acts.  In  the  instance  of 
those  very  presbyters;  each  may  have  been  account- 
able, not  to  his  brethren,  but  immediately  to  the 
superiour  authority  of  the  apostle  who  commission- 
ed him.  It  is  not  here  recollected,  that  there  has 
been  offered  from  scripture  or  from  primitive  an- 
tiquity,  an  instance  of  the  joint  act  of  a  presbytery; 
or  of  any  act  not  consistent  with  the  idea,  of  each 
presbyters  knowing  of  no  responsibility  to  his  co- 
ordinate brethren.  But  ministers  so  situated,  could 
liave  no  publick  and  common  character,  so  as  to  be 
represented  by  a  figurative  angel,  with  his  duties; 
and  to  be  subject  to  censures  or  commendations. 

It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  the  present 
writer,  to  have  produced  a  few  more  instances  of 
scriptural  characters;  whom  he  believes,  either 
from  circumstances,  or  from  historick  records,  to 
have  been  of  the  higher  grade  of  the  ministry.* 
But  having  pledged  himself  to  advance  nothing, 

mil  doubt.  Whether  the  text  should  be  as  so  corrected,  or,  as 
in  the  usual  Greek  editions;  there  can  be  no  doubts  that  the 
laulty  woman  is  figuratively  represepted  in  the  person  of  a 
female  idolatress  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  the  sin  which 
the  modem  Jezabel  patronized,  was  most  probably  idolatry, 
in  some  of  its  specious  shapes^-figuratively  represented  also. 
It  is  the  very  sin,  which  had  been  branded  in  the  next  pre- 
ceding message  to  the  Church  of  Pergamos. 

*  It  is  here  supposed,  that  ApoUos  was  of  the  grade  of  mi- 
nistry in  question;  because  he  is  so  often  spoken  of,  in  terms 
which  bespeak  his  being  in  some  sort  on  a  level  with  the 
apostles.  Mark  also  seems  to  have  been  of  the  number;  not 
from  any  thing  in  the  Scriptures,  but  because  he  is  said  by 
Eusebius  to  have  planted  Churches  in  Alexandria,  and  the 
historian  has  traced  from  him  the  succession  of  biahopa  in 
thut  see. 
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except  OD  scriptural  grounds,  and  to  disregard  all  other 
evidence  except  as  explanatory,  according  to  the  usual 
maxims  of  interpretation;  he  passes  on  to  the  third 
proposition — That  the  higher  grade  of  the  ministry, 
established  as  above,  has  been  transmitted  in  succes- 
sion, along  the  line  of  those  usually  called  bishops. 

Hitherto  the  subject  has  been  discussed,  without 
regard  to  local  episcopacy.  But  since  this,  so  far  as  it 
existed  in  the  apostolick  age,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
form  of  government  contended  for;  it  is  of  importance 
to  show,  that  it  existed  even  in  the  infancy  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel;  and  that  it  was  extended  gra* 
dually,  in  a  manner  answering  to  the  idea,  that  it  was 
designed  to  come  in  succession  to  the  general  and 
unrestrained  episcopacy  of  the  apostles. 

Here  it  will  be  proper  to  revert  to  the  case  of  St. 
James  the  Just,  or  the  Less — by  both  of  which  titles, 
he  is  distinguished  in  ecclesiastical  history. 

In  the  account  of  what  passed  in  the  council  of  Je- 
rusalem, notice  is  taken  of  '*  much  disputing;"  then, 
of  St.  Peter's  testimony  of  an  event,  which  had  a  bear- 
ing on  the  subject;  and  then,  of  the  pertinent  narratives 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas.  Afterwards  comes  in  the 
judicial  sentence  of  St.  James — that  is,  his  personal 
and  official  judgment  on  the  case:  which  is  followed 
by  the  consenting  judgments  of  the  other  members  of 
the  council;  and  the  decree  is  founded  on  them,  taken 
collectively.  Here  are  circumstances,  inducing  the 
opinion  of  the  presidency  of  the  person,  who  thus 
makes  the  principal  figure  in  the  transaction. 

The  like  preeminence  of  the  same  person,  is  found 
in  many  ensuing  places.  When  St.  Paul,  after  his  sue* 
cessful  labours  in  many  heathen  countries,  made  a  visit 
to  Jerusalem;  the  day  after  his  arrival,  he  *'  went  in 
unto  James,  and  all  the  elders  were  present."^  It  was 
evidently  an  ecclesiastical  meeting,  for  the  receiving  of 
the  report  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  So,  when  the 
escape  of  St.  Peter  fi*om  prison  was  to  be  made  known 
to  the  Church,  the  chief  character  contemplated 
among  them  may  be  perceived  in  the  instruction—* 

•  Acts  xxi.  18. 
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**  Go  show  these  things  to  James  and  to  the  bffethren."* 
In  another  place,  we  read  of  **  James,  Cqihas,  and 
John,  who  seemed  to  be"— ^hat  is,  were  in  estimation 
-— '*  pillars,  "t  Here,  the  name  of  the  same  lames  is 
placed  before  that  of  Peter,  whose  name  had  been 
originally  the  first  in  the  catalogue;  and  also  before 
Aat  of  the  beloved  disciple  St.  John.  And  that  this 
was  in  consequence  of  his  especial  relation  to  the 
Church'  in  Jerusalem,  as  their  chief  pastor,  may  be 
seen  a  few  verses  below;  where  the  WQ«ids— -^*  BdTore 
that  certain  came  from  James,"  mean  the  same  as 
if  it  had  been  said— came  from  the  Church  in  Jenisa- 
km.  It  is  probable,  that  the  members  of  this  Church 
generally — and  perhaps  James  himself-— although 
mey  had  consented  in  an  act  relieving  the  Gentiles 
Aom  the  imposition  of  the  law  of  Moses,  were  not 
prepared  to  tolerate  in  St.  Peter,  his  living  after  their 
manner  when  among  them. 

'  That  St.  James  was  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  is  ex- 
pressly affirmed  by  Eusebius^  in  the  first  chapter,  and 
afterwards  in  the  twenty-third  of  the  second  book  of 
his  history. 

The  next  instances  occurring,  are  those  of  Timothy 
and  Titus.  The  especial  relation  of  them  to  Ephesus 
and  to  Crete,  is  appaient  in  the  instructions  of  St.  Paul, 
for  the  teaching  and  for  the  governing  in  the  Churches 
of  those  places:  Instructions,  consistent  with  a  coor- 
idinate  rank  of  the  parties,  and  a  difference  in  years 
and  in  experience;  but  implying  plenary  authority  in 
each  of  them,  as  to  the  particular  department  given  in 
charge.  The  general  tenour  of  each  of  the  epistles 
/pust  be  here  referred  to,  in  evidence  of  the  local  rela- 
tions  of  the  persons.  Eusebius  also  affirms  the  point, 
in  the  already  quoted  fourth  chapter  of  his  third  book. 

A  difficulty  has  been  started,  in  regard  to  any  perma- 
nent  relation  of  Timothy  to  the  Church  of  Ephesus; 
that  although  he  received  a  charge  to  abide  in  that  city, 
as  is  intimated  in  the  beginning  of  Che  first  epistle,  t  yet 

•Acuxii.  17.  tCal'ii.  9.  |i.  dv 
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the  request  was  made  at  the  time  when  the  apostle  was 
setting  oflf  for  Macedonia:  and  we  soon  afterwards  find 
them  in  company  together,  in  their  travels  through 
that  country  and  through  Greece.  But  the  difficulty  is 
grounded  on  the  presumption,  that  the  going  into  Ma- 
cedonia, here  spoken  of,  was  the  one  mentioned  in 
Acts  XX.  1.  This  could  not  have  been,  since  we  read^ 
in  the  next  preceding  chapter,^  of  St.  Paul's  sending 
of  Timothy  into  Macedonia,  before  him.  But  there 
was  anodier  journey  of  the  apostle  into  the  same  coun* 
try,  not  from  Ephesus,  but  from  Greece;  when  he 
made  a  circuitous  route  into  Syria •  On  this  occasion  it 
appearst  that  Timothy  and  some  others  took  a  more 
direct  course  to  the  same  country,  and  were  reached 
by  the  apostle  at  Troas.  From  this  city,  they  sailed 
together  to  different  places,  and  at  last  to  Miletus;  fronot 
which  Paul  ^'  sent  to  Ephesus,  and  called  the  elders 
of  the  Church."!  All  the  circumstances  will  hang  to- 
gether, if  we  should  suppose  the  epistle  to  have  been 
written  in  the  interval  of  the  separation. 

Some  very  learned  men — among  whom  was  bishop 
Pearson — have  contended  for  a  date  to  the  epistle,  later  ^ 
than  the  above  by  about  seven  years:  and  if  this  be 
correct — to  which  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer 
inclines — it  applies  more  directly  to  the  difficulty.  The 
opinion  is  countenanced  by  the  epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  written  from  Rome;  in  which  the  apostle^  trusts 
that  he  shall  send  Timothy  to  them  shortly;  and||  that 
he  shall  also  come  shortly  himself.  In  the  issue,  be 
may  have  gone  himself^  but  have  seen  cause  to 
change  his  mind  in  regard  to  Timothy,  The  latter 
may  have  reached  Ephesus,  in  his  way  to  Macedonia, 
and  then  have  been  besought  to  remain  there,  in  order 
to  resist  some  pernicious  errours  which  had  intruded 
into  the  Church.  The  fact  here  noticed,  is  in  favour  of 
a  late  date  of  the  epistle:  such  as  an  intrusion  beii^ 

»  Verse  22.  t  xx.  4,  5,  6.  |  Verse  17. 

$u.  19.        II  Verse  34. 
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not  so  likely  to  have  happened  to  the  Church  ii)  its 
infancy,  as  in  a  more  advanced  stage. 

There  has  been  also  an  objection  made  to  the  local 
Illation  of  Titus;  because  of  his  being  so  soon  called 
from  his  Church  by  St.  Paul,^  to  Nicopolis  in  Mace- 
donia. But  there  may  have  been  good  reasons  for  this 
ifiterviewy  and  Titus  may  have  soon  returned.  It  is 
Said  to  have  been  the  tradition  of  the  island,  that  he 
lived  there  to  a  very  advanced  age. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  episcc^Mcy  of 
these  two  persons,  is  not  held  to  depend  on  the  cir- 
eumstance  of  the  locality  of  their  ministries.  This 
does  not  rest  on  ground,  as  unequivocal  as  that  of  the 
other.  Dr.  V\  hitby— a  divine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land of  great  note— -concedes  that  he  finds  no  evidence 
in  the  first  three  centuries,  of  the  diocesan  episcopacy 
of  the  two  characters  in  question.  But  by  that  term  he 
means  a  local  relation,  and  not  to  distinguish  between 
diocesan  and  congregational  episcopacy;  as  might  ije 
thought  from  the  view  of  his  position,  detached  from 
his  reasonings  on  the  subject.  In  these  he  has  advanc- 
ed evidence— and  with  great  ability — of  the  higher 
grade  of  the  ministry  of  Timothy  and  of  Titus. 

It  is  agreeable  to  the  episcopal  theory  to  expect^ 
that  as  the  time  drew  nigh,  when  the  Church  was  to 
be  deprived  of  the  general  episcopacy  of  the  inspired 
apostles,  there  should  be  appearances  of  the  local  epis* 
oopacy  intended  to  succeed.  Accordingly, "  the  apos- 
tles of  the  Churches,"  spoken  of  in  the  second  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  are  not  mentioned  until  about 
twenty-four  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
aera.  And  Epaphroditus,  the  apostle  of  the  Church  of 
Philippi,  appears  at  the  still  later  period  of  St.  Paul's 
imprisonment  in  Rome.  If  these  were  bishops,  as  is 
here  supposed,  their  local  relations  will  not  be  denied: 
as  neither  will  those  of  the  seven  angels  of  the  apoca- 
lyptickChurchcs— the  same  condition  being  admitted* 
In  one  instance,  there  has  been  contended  for  a  local 

•  iii.  13. 
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episcopacy,  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  apos* 
tolick  labours. 

It  has  been  thought  proper  to  bring  into  view 
this  arrangement,  as  originally  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  apostles:  although,  should  it  be  thought  to 
rest  on  ecclesiastical  authority,  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  best  suited  to  the  ensuing  ages  of  the  Church; 
the  succession  being  the  same  in  either  case. 

From  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  canon  <^ 
scripture,  human  testimony  alone  can  be  expected, 
in  proof  of  the  succession.  Still,  it  will  be  contend- 
ed to  be  sanctioned  by  the  circumstance,  of  having 
originated  within  the  limits  of  the  times  of  inspira* 
tion. 

After  the  apostolick  age,  the  first  document  in- 
viting attention,  is  the  epistle  of  the  venerable  Cle* 
ment  of  Rome.  The  present  author  does  not  find  in 
this  epistle  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  any  evidence 
of  its  being  governed  by  a  bishop.  Yet  there  may 
have  been  such  a  character;  and  he  may  have  been 
included  in  the  mention  of  the  presbyters,  on  ac- 
count of  the  intercommunity  ot  names.  But  this 
question  is  of  little  importance  to  the  Episcopal- 
theory;  which  supposes,  that  local  Episcopacy  was 
introauced  by  degrees,  as  the  necessity  increased 
in  consequence  of  the  decease  of  the  apostles.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  chronology  given  by  Dr.  Cave,  St. 
John  and  St.  Clement  are  supposed  to  have  died  in 
the  same  year.^  In  that  chronology,  it  is  also 
supposed,  that  the  book  of  Revelation  was  writ- 
ten six  years  sooner.  Under  these  circumstances^ 
the  epistle  in  question  could  not  have  been  written 
at  a  time  when,  on  episcopalian  principles,  there 
must  have  been  in  every  district,  a  pastor  superiour 
to  the  order  of  presbyters  within  it.  But  that  within 
half  a  century  afterwards,  there  was  such  a  pastor 
in  the  Church  in  question,  appears  in  what  Euse- 
biusf  has  quoted  from  Hegisippus,  an  older  writer 

*  One  hundred,  t  Lib.  iv.  cap.  32. 
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than  himself.  This  person,  arriving  at  Corinth  in  his 
way  to  Rome,  found  Primus  the  bishop  in  the  former 
city.  Here  is  a  document,  much  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
sent argument.  An  historian,  reputed  faithful,  cites 
another  historian  whose  works  were  extant,  giving 
an  account  of  a  journey.  Being  himself  a  Christian 
of  note,  he  records  the  name  of  the  person,  whom  he 
found  presiding  in  a  populous  and  celebrated  city, 
which  he  visits  on  his  way.  Thus  Episcopacy  is 
recognized  as  the  regimen  obtaining  in  Corinth,  and 
under  circumstances  precluding  the  suspicion  of 
novelty,  before  the  anti-episcopalian  date  of  it;  and 
when,  according  to  the  same  historian,  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ  had  retained  her  integrity. 

But  to  return  to  the  epistle  of  Clement:  it  is  here 
conceived,  that  there  are  two  orders  of  men  con- 
templated in  the  following  passage — **  And  our 
apostles  knew,  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  there 
would  be  contention  concerning  the  name  of  the 
Episcopacy.  Therefore  they  appointed  those  spo- 
ken of  above:  and  from  that  time  they  delivered  a 
rule,  that  when  they"  (the  apostles)  "  should  be  de- 
ceased, other  approved  men  should  receive  their 
ministry.  Therefore  we  think,  that  they"  (the  Co. 
rinthian  pastors)  "  who  were  constituted  by  them," 
(the  apostles)  **  or  thenceforward  by  other  chosen 
men"  (the  successours  of  the  apostles  in  the  power 
of  constituting)  **  the  wjiole  church  consenting  and 
approving;  and  who  with  humility,  with  quietness, 
and  not  negligently,  have  ministered  to  the  sheep- 
fold  of  Christ,  and  who  for  a  long  time  have  been 
well  reported  of  by  all,  are  unjustly  deposed  from 
office."* 

What  stands  in  parentheses,  well  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  words  of  Clement;  and  is  de- 
signed to  show  the  ground  on  which  it  is  here  con- 
ceived, that  through  the  whole  passage,  there  are 
recognized  two  distinct  orders  of  ministers:  one 

*  Cap.  44. 
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order,  consisting  of  the  apostles  and  their  succes- 
sours  constituting;  and  otners  who,  with  the  appro- 
bation  of  the  whole  Church,  were  constituted.  Of 
the  latter  description  were  all  the  ejected  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  Corinth:  unless  we  suppose  an 
exception  in  one  of  them — their  bishop;  which,  it 
must  be  confessed  does  not  appear,  however  clearly 
there  is  described  an  Episcopacy  extraneous  to 
themselves. 

The  name  of  St.  Ignatius  is  handed  down  by  ec-< 
clesiastical  authors^  as  that  of  a  blessed  martyr, 
lyho  had  conversed  with  the  apostles;  and  who  had 
been  established  by  them  in  Antioch,  as  the  bishop 
of  the  Church  in  that  city.  His  martyrdom  took 
place  in.  the  city  of  Rome,  in  the  year  one  hundred 
and  seven.  On  his  way  thither,  he  wrote  six  epb* 
ties  to  as  many  Churches;  which  epistles  were  high- 
ly esteemed  in  primitive  times;  and  many  passages 
are  professed  to  be  quotedfrom  them  by  Eusebius, 
in  his  history.  In  after  times,  there  were  circulated, 
under  the  name  of  Ignatius,  epistles  which  bore 
evident  marks  of  interpolation.  But  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  were  discovered,  through  the  indus* 
try  of  Archbishop  Usher  and  of  Isaac  Vossius,  a 
Latin  and  a  Greek  manuscript;  both  of  which  wer^ 
presented  to  the  world,  as  bearing  evident  marks  of 
the  original  epistles.  Among  other  marks,  there  i$ 
that  of  their  agreement  with  t](ip  passages  professed 
to  be  quoted  from  them  in  Eusebius.  And  as  some 

SLTts  of  the  work  apply  directly  to  the  proof  of 
piscopacy;  there  is  no  rejecting  of  the  discovered 
copies,  unless  on  the  presumption,  that  the  epistles 
themselves  were  forged  before  the  time  of  that  his- 
torian. The  extreme  improbability  of  this,  in  aid 
of  other  considerations,  has  induced  a  general  ac- 
ceptance of  the  copies  by  the  learned:  so  that  their 
autiienticity  seems  to  be  not  questioned,  except  by 
some  who  are  zealous  in  tl^  cause  of  minisiterial 
jgarity;  which  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  these  dq- 
cuments.    Dr.  Mosheimi  who  was  of  a  Church 
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not  Episcopal,  adopts  the  opinion  of  their  being 
genuine;  but  adds  the  drawback — "  That  they 
seem  to  labour  under  much  obscurity,  and  to  be 
embarrassed  with  many  difficulties."  And  even  a 
very  respectable  critick  of  the  Church  of  Enriand 
—Dr.  Jortin — savs  of  these  epistles — "  I  will  not 
affirm,  that  they  have  undergone  no  alterations  at 
aU.'' 

It  is  probable,  that  the  clogs  hanging  to  the  as- 
sents of  these  two  learned  men,  were  owing  to  the 
unqualified  injunctions  in  the  epistles,  exacting  un- 
limited submission  of  the  respective  Churches,  to 
their  bishops:  which,  indeed,  have  been  offensive 
to  very  many.  Now  it  should  be  considered*  that 
we  know  not  in  what  degree  there  were  calls  for 
precepts  on  that  subject,  in  the  Churches  to  which 
such  admonitions  were  addressed.  For  if,  as  is 
strongly  insinuated,  there  prevailed  in  some  persons 
a  disposition  to  hold  unauthorized  and  irregular 
assemblies;  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  writer 
would  be  disposed  to  uphold  the  contrary  propriety 
of  conduct,  in  a  very  different  form  from  that  which 
would  have  been  adopted  by  him,  had  he  treated 
of  the  subject  without  a  reference  to  existing  cir- 
cumstances. 

But  allowing  the  utmost  weight  to  such  diffi- 
culties; and  supposing,  yet  not  granting,  that  li- 
berties may  have  been  taken  in  some  respects,  al- 
though  no  evidence  of  the  same  is  offered;  yet  it 
should  be  remembered,  in  relation  to  the  subject  of 
Episcopacy,  that  the  forgeries  must  have  been  such 
as  to  contradict  the  undoubted  knowledge  of  those 
who  were  to  be  deceived  by  them.  How  far  such  a 
manoeuvre  might  have  contributed  to  the  extend- 
ing of  the  prerogatives  of  bishops,  is  another  ques- 
tion. But  that  a  work  should  be  imposed  on  the 
Christian  Church,  over  and  over  recognizing  the 
bishop  and  the  presbyters  of  each  Church  as  two 
distinct  orders;  when,  in  the  age  of  the  fathers  of 
many  living,  every  diocese  had  been  under  the  go- 
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vernment  of  a  presbytery,  and  not  under  that  of  a  ' 
bishop;  and  that  even  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory should  have  swallowed  the  deception,  and  have 
disgraced  his  work  with  it;  is  here  held  to  be  be- 
yond  the  bounds  of  credibility.  For  the  reasons 
given,  Ignatius  is  now  offered  as  a  witness  in  fa- 
vour of  Episcopacy.  Of  his  referring  to  bishops 
and  to  presbyters  as  distinct  orders,  two  instanfces 
only  shall  be  given.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
fit  says,  that  their  "famous  presbytery,  worthy 
of  God,  is  fitted  as  exactly  to  the  bishop,  as  the 
strings  to  the  harp."*  And  soon  afterwards  he  says 
— "If  I,  in 'this  little  time  have  had  such  familiarity 
with  your  bishop'^  (who  was  then  with  Ignatius) 
how  much  more  must  I  think  you  happy,  who  are 
so  joined  with  him  as  the  Church  is  to  Jesus 
Christ.^t  Again,  the  same  father,  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Magnesians,  after  mentioning  their  "  very  wor- 
thy presbyters,  Bassus  and  Apollonius,"J  tells  the 
Church — "  It  will  behove  you,  in  all  sincerity,  to 
obey'your  bishop;  in  honour  of  him  whose  pleasure 
it  is  that  you  should  do  so. "J 

It  has  happened,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  in  which  Ignatius  wrote,  until  to- 
wards the  end  of  it,  the  works  of  all  the  Christian 
authors  are  lost;  except  a  few  fragments,  found  in 
other  authors  of  later  dates;  and  except  the  apolo- 
gies and  the  dialogue  of  Justin  Martyr,  who  has 
said  nothing  which  niakes  for  the  one  side  or  for  the 
other  of  the  present  question.  Hence  arose  the  op- 
porta nity  to  the  antiepiscopal  system  to  suppose— 
for  it  is  supposition  only  and  no  evidence  is  pro- 
duced— that  between  these  two  periods,  the  Chris- 
tian  Churches,  however  scattered  over  the  world, 
and  however  conducting  its  concerns  each  diocese 
wltliin  itself,  and  independently  on  any  common 
and  controlling  authority,  underwent  a  radical 
change  in  the  form  of  government;  by  the  elevating 

*  Sect.  It.       t  Sect.  v.       |Sect.ii.       $Secu  iii.  • 
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of  one  of  the  presby)tepc&  abqve  the  rest,  and 'the  vest-^ 
ing  of  him  with  very  considerable  pi^erogati  ves,  to 
the  manifest  iavasipo  of  the  rights  pf  his  equals; 
who,  however,  ia  every  ^(io^se---*for  any  thing 
known  to  the  contrary — submi^ed  without  a  mur- 
mur to  the  usurpation.  However  grc^  the  impro- 
bability of  this,  on  the  very  face  of  the  suliy^ct;  it 
ipay  .be  rendered  stiU  more  improbable  by  r^cur- 
rence^to  the  woirks  of  men,  who  flourished  towards 
the  close  of  the  century;  and  who  w|U  be  found  tf» 
speak  of  Epispc^cy,  as  the  est^bl^she^  riegimen  f^ 
every  Chr^tian  Church  a  and  this  noit  in  the  ahape 
of  controversy,  but  o^  the  presumption  of  known 
&ct  and  unjiyers^  coi\sef>t.  The  autbo^a  in  view  are 
Irenasus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  a^  TertulUan. 
The  first  of  thesei— a  very  piqw  and  Iqarned  bi- 
shop, and  finally  a  martyr,  says-— ^*  We  can  enu- 
merate those  who  were  con^ti^u^  by  the  apostles 
bi^ops  in  the  Churches,  and  their  successours  to 
our  time."*  The  second,  who  vf  as  learned  and  h^ 
in  reputation,  speakingbfy^rioi^  kinds  of  precepts, 
says — "  Some  relate  to  presbyters,  Ojthers  to  biw 
shops,  and  others  to  deacons#"t  The  third*  who 
notwithstanding  some  peculiarities  of  his  characteri 
has  been  held  to  be  faithful  in  the  gelation  of  foots, 
fifter  mention  of  certain  principal  cities,  says— 
"  Amon^  which,  the  very  chairs  of  the  apostles  still 
preside  m  their  places."}  Of  the  three  testimonies 
it  is  observable,  that  two  of  thein  affirmed  not  only 
the  existing  regimen,  but  its  having  been  from  the 
beginning.  These  men  must  have  b^en  bom,  be- 
fore the  change  contended  for  could  h^ve  occurred: 
for  it  is  conjectured  to  have  been  s^bqut  the  n^iddle 
pf  the  century.  J 

*  Contra  Hergeses,  lib.ii.  cap.  3.  t  Poed.  lib.  iii.  cap.  13. 
)  De  Prescript,  cap.  36. 

$  It  is  not  here  unknown,  that  from  en^  of  these  three  au- 
thors—Clement  ^there  have  been  citod  p^asag^Si  ivhicli 
have  been  said  to  have  bearings  against  the  Epiicopal 
scheme.  If  the  construcUons  giv^n  ivsre  platts^ble«-.w]iich  is 
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tA  piatt  cotetn^bfaty  With  theief  authors,  was  the 
Vtt^  learned  OrigdH;  n^p  had  good  reason  to  kick 
afeainst  Ebiitettp*:^,  If  tW'bfcrifmirtgtjf  had  been 
tfctfnt:  ftfr  he  Wftis  Hafrdty.  tiscd-^hidetid  ^ftecuted 
*-^by  his  bfishop;  and  fik  in  his  works,  he  speaks 
reikratcdly  of  the  le^timiltt!  gbverhrtient  of  bishOj)^ 
in  the  Church.  One  instance' ^h^l  suffice.  It  is 
wh^rehc  says-i-^-"  More  is  required  of  me"  (being 
a  presbyter)  "than  of  ai'deacbti:  tno^e  of  a  deacon, 
than  of  a  layitt^:  hut  he  "irho  obtains  the  highest 
seat  t>f  the  Church,  shall  render  an  account  of  the 
whole  Church.''* 

The  above  authors^  or  at  least  three  of  theiil, 
Wtote  at  a  period  about  as 'distant  from  die  apostles, 
as  the  present  from  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania: 
and  if  there  are  abundant  documents  of  the  inter- 
val, in  the  one  case,  so  were  there  in  the  other. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  man  of  the  present 
dajp^,  who,  in  a  work  attracting  the  notice  of  the 
WOTld,  and  being  himself  of  acknowledged  learning 
atld  talents,  should  gravely  express  the  opinion, 
tiiat  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  principal 
Magistracy  of  the  province  of  Pehnsylvania  was 
constitutionally,  ana  in  fact,  not  in  a  govemour,  but 
in  a  council;  among  the  members  of  which  ^ere 
was  a  perfect  parity?  The  difference  to  the  present 
age,  is  the  want  of  the  most  of  the  documents  which 
would  substantiate  the  errour  of  the  position,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Episcopacy:  biit  this  makes  nothing 
as  to  the  practicability  of  deceiving  the  publick, 
WhHc  the  documents  existed. 

•auppoied  not  to  be  the  fadt-^-^here  is  the  insuperable  objec- 
lion  to  them,  that  they  prove  too  much— ^ven  that  Clement, 
a  presbyter  of  the  great  Church  of  Alexandria,  knew  not  of 
a  diocesan  Episcopacy  established  in  it  in  his  day.  But  there 
is  hardly  any  fact  of  ancient  history,  better  established  than 
this.  And  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  ablest  advocates  of  parity; 
who  have  referred  the  supposed  invasiaiis  made  on  it  to  a 

sriod  not  long  before* 

^  1 1  Horn,  on  Jer. 
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That  there  is  now  a  transition  to  the  time  of  £u- 
sebius,  after  passing  over  the  decisive  proofs  from 
the  early  part  of  the  third  century  to  the  early  part 
of  the  fourth,  is  owing  to  the  circumstante,  that  the 
said  historian  must  have  been  possessed  of  the  ma- 
terials, not  only  of  the  intervening  time,  but  also  of 
the  times  before  it. 

There  can  be  no  making  light  of  his  testimony, 
consistently  with  sUiy  principles  of  historick  ccr* 
tainty.  His  history  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
soon  after  the  council  of  Nice;  which  was  within 
three  hundred  years  of  the  beginning  of  the  aposto- 
lick  ministry.  He  is  very  particular  in  recording 
the  Episcopal  succession,  in  the  sees  of  Jerusalem, 
Rome,  Antioch  and  Alexandria.  Now  that  this  au- 
thor should  have  attempted,  and  with  success,  to 
impose  such  barefaced  falsehoods  on  the  world, 
when  there  must  have  been  innumerable  documents 
testifying  presbytery  to  have  been  the  regimen  of 
all  those  Churches,  during  above  half  the  time 
within  the  compass  of  his  history;  seems  one  of  the 
most  extravagant  suppositions  which  can  be  ima- 
gined. The  remark  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem;  within  the  vicinity  of  which 
Eusebius  was  born,  and  held  his  bishoprick  of  Cae- 
saria.  He  recites  the  names  of  about  thirty  bishops 
of  the  former  Church,  beginning  with  St.  James, 
and  ending  within  his  own  time;  all  which,  had  it 
been  false,  must  have  been  notoriously  so,  in  the 
country  wherein  the  writer  was  a  person  of  great 
eminence;  as  indeed  he  )vas  throughout  the  Chris- 
tian world.  All  the  sees,  of  which  he  is  here  men- 
tioned as  giving  an  account,  had  been  under  the 
same  civil  jurisdiction,  during  the  whole  time  spo- 
ken of;  which  would  have  exposed  in  all  of  them 
such  a  string  of  falsehoods,  reported  of  any  indivi- 
dual see.  In  short,  according  to  any  fair  law  of 
criticism,  the  name  of  Eusebius  should  be  expung- 
ed from  the  list  of  credible  historians — which  none 
have  hitherto  had  the  hardihood  to  attempt^before 
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Episcopacy  can  be  given  u[^  a$  hiving  sub^sted  from 
the  beginning,  to  tl^  time  in  which  be  wrote. 

It  is  here  Siought  not  worth  while,  to  cite  authori- 
ties from  succeeding  times;  because  it  may  easily  be 
believed,  that  they  blindly  copied  frx>m  Eusebius;  if  it 
be  first  admitted,  that  without  and  even  contrary  to 
authorides,  he  parsed  his  &brications  or  his  fancies  on 
the  world. 

Fourth  proposition:  The  Episcopacy,  thus  instituted, 
was  not  congregational,  but  diocesan. 

Congregational  {episcopacy,  is  either  that  of  a  pastor 
with  lay  elders;  or  that  of  one  principal  pastor,  over 
others  equal  to  him  in  the  grade  of  ministry,  and  onl^ 
subordinate  to  him  in  their  respective  relations  to  their 
flock. 

The  former  of  these  schemes  is  proper  to  the  stricter 
advocates  of  parity;  who  contend,  that  it  remained  in 
iuU  force,  until  towards  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. The  latter  is  comparatively  of  modem  origin;  and 
seems  to  have  been  brought  in  with  the  view,  of  recon- 
ciling the  two  theories  of  Episcopacy  and  presbytery* 
But  although  the  two  anti-episcopal  opinions  in  coq- 
templation  rest  on  very  different  grounds;  yet  it  is  not 
uncommpn  to  see  them  combined,  in  a  manner  which 
jthe  more  consistent  advocates  of  strict  parity  vehe- 
mently disapprove  oL  Such  a  combining  is  here  sup- 
posed to  arise  out  of  thfi  difficult  of  reconciling  the 
mind  fully  to  the  sudden  and  general  change,  which 
the  stricter  theory  supposes.  The  magnitude  of  the 
change,  at  whatever  period  it  may  have  taken  place, 
would  be  considerably  lessened  by  the  second  hypo- 
thesis, if  it  were  tenable. 

The  first  named  species  of  congregational  Episco- 
pacy, has  been  fi>unded  principally  on  where  it  is  saui 
— **  Let  the  elders  who  rule  well  be  accounted  worthy 
of  double  honour;  (especially  they  who  labour  in  the 
word  and  doctrine."^  This  is  construed  to  be  evi- 
dence of  lay -eldersy  associated  with  ordained  elders  in 

»  I  Tim.  v.  IT. 
9  M 
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administering  the  dSscipKne  of  the  Church,  but  not  Hi 
preaching  and  in  the  sacraments.  Agaiiist  thu  sense, 
the  following  objections  occur. 

First:  There  is  not  an  instance  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, of  such  a  use  of  the  word  translated  presbjrter  or 
elder;  unless  it  be  in  this  particular  text:  to  urge  which, 
would  be  a  presuming  of  the  matter  in  question. 

Secondly:  There  are  several  instances  of  the  use  of 
the  said  word,  disproving  such  a  construction  of  the 
text.  The  distinction  made  in  the  Church  of  Jerusa- 
lem of  '*  the  aposdes,  elders  and  brethren,''*  clearly 
distingubhes  the  two  former  classes  from  the  lay-body 
of  Christians.  St.  Paul,  in  his  instructions  to  the  pres- 
'byters  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  exhorts  than  to 
**  feed  the  Church  of  God:  "t  doubtless  meaning  widi 
the  food  of  doctrine  proper  to  a  spiritual  pastor;  a  cha- 
racter, which  thus  seems  necessarily  the  same  widi 
that  of  presbyter  or  elder.  In  the  very  epistle  contain* 
ing  the  text  under  consideration,  in  which  it  is  agreed 
on  both  sides  that  the  terms  **  bishop''  and  **  elder" 
are  applied  to  the  same  persons,  it  is  said-~*^A 
bishop,"  and  of  course  ^*  an  elder"  must  be  **  apt  to 
teach:"  which  would  have  been  irrelative  to  those,  had 
there  been  such,  who  were  set  apart  not  to  teach,  but 
to  govern.  So  in  the  episde  to  Titus — "  A  bishop"— 
of  course—"  an  elder"— must  be  *  *  able  by  sound  doc* 
trine,  to  exhort,  and  to  convince  the  gainsayers.''^  But 
this,  according  to  the  theory,  b  out  of  the  department 
of  the  persons  in  question;  and  therefore  the  aposde  did 
not  know  them,  as  a  portion  of  the  body  of  elders.  St. 
Peter  says-»**  The  elders  I  exhort,  who  am  also  an 
elder  ***  feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you, 
taking  the  oversight  thereof: "$  He  certainly  could 
have  known  no  elders,  to  whom  both  these  branches  of 
the  ministry  were  not  committed.  It  is  said  in  the  epis- 
de to  the  Hebrews — •*  Obey  them  which  have  the  rule 
over  you,  who  have  spoken  to  you  the  word  of  God:  "|| 

*  Acts  XV.  33.         t  Acts  XX.  28.  .         ^  L  9.  §  1  v.  K. 

II  xiii.  7. 
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Or,  according  to  a  stricter  translation*—'*  Remember 
your  rulers,  who  have  spoken  &c."  Here  are  ruling, 
but  not  distinct  from  preaching  elders:  whether  the 
passage  relate  to  the  then  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Je.- 
rusalem;  or,  as  is  here  believed,  it  be  a  call  on  the  peo- 
ple to  an  affectionate  and  profitable  recollection  of 
former  pastors;  who  had  reached  ■*  the  end  of  their 
conversation,^'  and  were  in  possession  of  the  reward.^ 
Thirdly:  Neither  the  Greek  word  translated  "elder" 
in  the  New  Testament,  nor  the  Latin  word  answering 
to  it,  are  ever  found  applied  to  a  layman  in  any  of 
the  ancient  writings  of  the  Churclu  In  the  fourth  ceo* 
tury ,  there  come  under  notice  a  class  of  persons  known 
by  the  name  o!  the  seniors  of  the  people:  but  they  were 
the  more  considerable  of  the  laity;  whose  concurrence 
was  sought  by  the  ministry,  instead  of  that  more  ge« 
neral  concurrence,  which  the  clergy  of  earlier  times 
aimed  to  carry  along  with  them  in  the  concerns  of  the 
respective  dioceses*  The  habits  of  thinking  did  not  in 
those  days,  as  at  present,  take  the  track  of  representa- 
tion: and  therefore,  when  the  Church  of  a  diocese  be- 
came too  numerous  for  the  transacting  of  its  business 
collectively,  there  arose  those  seniors  of  the  people, 
of  the  manner  and  the  conditions  of  whose  selection  no 
documents  remain.  Still,  they  were  a  different  de- 
scription of  persons,  from  those  spoken  of  in  the  text: 
for 

*  Griesbach,  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  makes 
a  full  stop  after  the  words  cited,  and  then  follows,  as  a  dis- 
tinct sentence — ^*  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday  to- 
day, and  for  ever/'  According  to  the  view  here  taken  of  the 
passage,  there  is  insinuated  the  idea,  that  the  Saviour,  who 
had  been  preached  by  pastors  &•  longer  living,  was  stUl  the 
same  in  bis  doctrine  and  in  his  offices;  which  was  very  per- 
tinent to  the  circumstances  of  a  people,  to  whom  the  apostle 
had  found  occasion  to  say,  v.  13 — ^  Ye  have  need  that 
one  tesch  you  again,  which  be  the  first  principles  of  the  ora* 
cles  of  God."  Perhaps  in  the  text  in  question,  there  was  de- 
signed to  be  an  intimation  to  the  pastors  then  living,  that 
they  were  not  as  faithful  as  their  predecessors  had  been. 
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Fourthly:  It  speaks  of  one  order  only  of  ecclesiastic 
cal  persons — those  who  rule:  of  which  order,  they  who 
labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine  area  part.  The  Crreek 
word*  translated  **  they  who  labour/'  denotes  a  coo- 
4uderable  degree  of  exertion;  and  therefore  implies  en* 
tire  devotion  to  the  work,  involving  inability  to  my 
attention  to  any  ordinary  mean  of  maintenance:  For 
that  the  place  speaks  of  provision  for  this,  is  i^reed 
(Oil  both  sides,  and  appears  evidently  from  the  verse 
immediately  following.  Probably  also,  the  labouring 

rken  of  may  have  been  with  an  especial  rclatioo  lo 
Be  who  travelled  from  their  homes  and  fit>m  thdr 
private  concerns,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Christian 
Church:  for  St.  Paul  uses  the  same  Greek  word,  where 
he  says — **I  laboured  more  abundantly  than  they 
all,"t  and  again  where  he- says — **  Help  those  women 
who  laboured  with  me  in  the  gospel'^f-^oubtless  in 
the  providing  of  his  accommodations  in  travel;  to 
which  the  mention  of  lus  own  labouring  also  has  a  re* 
ference. 

Home  episcopalian  authors  seem  to  have  been  mis- 
understood, when  they  notice  the<listinction  made  be- 
tween those  who  tau^t  and  those  who  ruled.  Diflferent 
men  may  be  employed  in  different  departments;  for 
each  of  which  they  are  all  alike  qualified,  by  their  grade 
of  character:  as  at  present,  both  in  episcopal  said  in 
anti-episcopal  communions,  there  are  not  a  few  who 
derive  their  subsistence  from  literary  instruction;  and 
yet  are  not  on  that  account  excluded  from  their  respec- 
tive shares  in  the  exercise  of  discipline.  And  there  are 
not  wanting  instances,  in  which  they  afford  a  like  con- 
currence;  while,  from  allowable  causes,  they  subsist 
on  other  means,  ministering  seklom  or  not  at  all.  Be- 
sides these  things,  it  is  evident  a  man  may  be  relieved 
from  labouring  in  the  word  and  doctrine,  by  the 
weight  of  years,  or  by  bodily  complaint;  and  yet  not 
be  diought  disqualified  for  ecclesiastical  counsdL 

•  KfTi«m«.  1 1  Cor.  XV.  10.        t  Philip  It.  3. 
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The  opposite  theory  has  been  thought  to  be 
countenanced  by  the  constitution  of  the  synagogue: 
in  which  there  were  two  sorts  of  elders — those  who 
ruled,  and  those  who  taught.  But  the  former  held 
a  species  of  civil  ma^stracy,  begun  under  the  cap- 
tivity, and  indulged  to  the  Jews  by  their  superiours 
of  succeeding  times.  This  is  stated  by  Dr.  Whitby 
on  the  place;  although  he  gives  it  the  turn,  of  coun- 
tenancing the  idea  of  imitation  in  the  Christian 
Church.  But  the  two  cases  are  dissimilar  in  this 
respect:  for  in  the  synagogue,  the  departments  of 
thcise  different  descriptions  of  persons  were  divers 
also;  whereas  the  opposite  theory  does  not  allege, 
nor  would  the  text  in  question  countenance  the  no* 
tion,  that  in  the  Church,  they  who  labour  in  the 
word  and  doctrine  are  not  entitled  to  any  share  in 
the  administration  of  the  discipline. 

In  favour  of  this  scheme  of  ruling  elders,  there 
are  but  two  other  passages  brought  from  scripture; 
s6  far  as  is  here  known. 

One  of  them,  is  the  term  "  government,"  in 
1  Cor.  xii.  2^.  The  apostle  had  noticed,  as  set  in 
the  Church,  first,  Apostles;  secondly.  Prophets; 
thirdly.  Teachers.  Varying  his  language,  he  ^oes 
on-*-^^  After  that,  miracles,  then  gifts  of  heahng, 
helps,  governments,  diversities  of  tongues."  Here 
is  an  enumeration,  first  of  descriptions  of  persons; 
and  afterwards  of  endowments  and  offices,  which 
might  belong  to  any  or  all  of  them.  To  make  each 
article  the  note  of  a  different  sort  of  ecclesiastical 
character,  would  be  a  multiplying  of  orders,  far 
beyond  what  the  opposers  of  parity  contend  for. 

The  other  place  is — "  He  that  ruleth,  with  dili- 
gence."*  But  this  also  appears  in  an  enumeration 
of  offices,  which  may  be  performed  at  different 
times,  by  a  person  of  the  same  grade  of  character, 
and  therefore  cannot  mark  a  distinct  order.  The 
aposde  premises — ^^He  that  teacheth"  (let  him 

^Rom.  xii.  8. 
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wait)  ^^  on  teaching;  or  be  that  exhorteth,  on  ex- 
hortation; he  that  giyelh,  let  him^  do  it  with  sim- 
plicity." Then  comes  in — ^^hc;  that  ruletb,  .with 
diligence;"  and  there .  foUows~-^^  he  that.dioweth 
mercy  with  cheerfulness*"  Doubtless,  .the  person 
who  teaches  may  also  exhort,  and  may  also  give: 
and  why  not  also  rule?  The  dense  is,  that  whoever 
is  at  any  particular  time  engaged  in  aay  one  of  these 
acts,  should  perform  it  in  its  proper  spirit.  Any 
other  interpretation  of  the  two  passages  makes 
them  inconsistent  even  with  the  theory,  in  the  sup^ 
port  of  which  they  are  produced.  For  it  wolild  fol- 
low, that  the  government  of  the  Church  require,s  a 
special  order  of  persons,  to  be  devoted  to  the  ob^ 
Ject;  and  that  pastors  shpuld  have  no  concern  there- 
in. The  passages,^  according  to  the  construction  on 
the  other  side,  prove  too  much  and  therefore  no- 
thing^. 

There  having  been  reference  to  the  government 
of  the  synagogue;  this  may  be  a  proper  place  to  ex- 
press the  opmion,  that  if  there  should  be  admitted 
the  position  of  its  having  suggested  the  plan  on 
which  the  Christian  Church  was  modelled,  nothing 
would  be  thereby  gained  to  the  opinion  of  congre- 
gational Episcopacy.  For  in  such  a  case,  there 
might  still  be  expected  a  diversity,  accommodated 
to  the  different  characteristick  properties  of  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  Churches.  Among  the 
Jews,  there  were  in  each  large  city  many  syna- 
gogues, each  of  which  had  its  distinct  regimen:  but 
their  common  centre  of  unity  was  the  temple,  with 
its  Driesthood.  It  was  therefore  a  deviation  called 
for  by  existing  circumstances,  that  although  the 
angel  and  the  presbyters  of  the  synagogue  were 
congregational;  the  bishop  and  the  presbyters  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  should  be  diocesan.  According- 
ly, as  well  in  scripture  as  in  primitive  authors,  we 
always  read  of  the  Church — not  of  the  Churches — of 
any  particular  city,  and  its  neighbourhood.  In  Jeru- 
salem especially— it  will  be  acknowledged — ^there 
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were  more  congregations  than  eould  nave  been  ac- 
commodirtdd'in  one  house;  at  the  time  when  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  were  received  in  that  city, 
"  bjr  the  Church'**  and  ^vhen  it  Was  said-^"  Tid- 
iiigs  of  the^  tHing^s  '6ame  linto  the  ears  of  the 
Church  which  were  in  Jerusalem.''t  Under  this 
hea<i  of  trtiilrf,  there  bccurs  'another  consideration. 
On  the  'groiiiid  of  congregational  Episcopacy  and 
of  ministerial  parity,  it  is  difficult  to  know  in  what 
way  the  J)reabyttrs  in  any  city,  with  their  flocks, 
constituted  one'  Churbhi  for  as  to  any  organized 
presbyteiy,  Ao  such  matter  appears. 

In  regfliti  to  the  bther  congregational  scheme— 
the  Episcopacy  of  one  minister  in  office;  and  the 
presbytery  of  other  ministers  equal  to  him  in  g^de 
— as  in  the  case  of  a  rector  and  assistant  ministers, 
to  which  it  has  -been  son^etimes  compared — while 
the  preseht  writer  does  not  allow  himself  to  speak 
with  disrespect  of  opinion^  professed  by  grave  and 
learned  men;'  \it  knows  of  no  sentiment  on  the  pre- 
sent subject,  which,  proceeding  from  such  a  source, 
has  so  little  to  support  it.  In  the  evidences  offered, 
ther^  is  always  implied — for  it  is  essential  to  the 
scheme — that  during  the  whole  of  the  first  three 
centuries,  there  were  in  no  city  more  Christians, 
than  could  assemble  in  one  house;  and  communi- 
cate at  one  table.  Let  it  here  suffice  to  state  a  few 
facts,  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  position. 

When  we  readj  of  the  many  thousands  who  be- 
lieved in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  this  in  the  in- 
fiancy  of  the  propagation  of  the  gospel;  we  cannot 
surely  believe,  that  they  were  comprehended  in  a 
congregation,  and  not  they  merely,  but  the  Chris- 
tians of  that  city  in  succbssibn,  for  ages  afterwards. 

We  read  concerning  aAribther  gi^t  city-^Ephe- 
sus — of  St  PauPs  continuing  there  "  two  whole 
years,  so  that  all  they  which  dwelt  in  Asia,  heard 

*  Acts,  xv.  4.         t  xi*  33.        %  Acts,  xxi.  20. 
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the  word  of  the  I,<ord  Jesu$,  both  JewsaadGreeks^^'i^ 
After  mention  of  nuraqulou^  works  perforoiefi  iEmd 
the  eSects  of  them,  it  is  added-^^^  So  migfatity  ^fr 
the  word  of  God,  and  prevailed."  A  c(»tigregatKmal 
flock  is  not  answerable  to  the  zeal  and  the  exerticm 
.committed  to  this  record. 

It  may  be  prewoMpd,  that  there  wa$  |iq  sviall  body 
of  converts  in  the  jgreAt  city  of  Antioch,.  when  there 
was  first  bestowed  on  theni  the  name  of  Chnqtims; 
^nd  when  the  di£^cu)ty  occurred  cooceniing  cir- 
cumcision. After  the  /settlemeot  of  the  suqci^ediiig 
controversy,  Paul  and  Barnabas  cofitinued  with 
them — *^  teaching  and  preaching  the  wwd  ot  the 
Lord,  with  many  others  also.^t  On  the  ^ontraiy 
hypothesis,  the  fruit  of  their  labours  n^ist  have 
been  very  small. 

In  the  case  of  this  Churqh  it  is  alleged,  that  about 
sixty  years  after,  there  are  evidences  in  the  epistles 
of  Ignatius,  of  the  existence  of  one.  congregation 
only,  under;  his  .Episcopacy.  This  is*  thought  to  be 
testified  by  his  exhorting  of  his  people,  to  adhere  to 
one  altar.  It  is  overlooked,  that  not  the  woid  ^^  Al- 
tar,'' but  the  word  "  Table,'*  denoted  the  place  of 
the  Eucharistick  sacrifice.  Accordingly,  the  former 
word  must  have  been  applied  by  him  figuratively; 
to  accord  with  the  upity  of  spirit  and  of  worship 
which  he  inculcates,  in  contrariety  to  schisniatical 
assemblies.  The  $ame  Igqatius  has  used  a  phrase4 
which  has  been  mistranslated  for  him  tp  signify  as- 
;se>nbling  in  one  .  pj^pe.  Ample  authorities,  how- 
ever, are  produced  to  prove  a  very  different  signi- 
fication ot  the  terms:  so  as  to  justify  the  anti-e^- 
copal  translator  Beza,  in  interpreting  them  where 
they  occur  in  Acts,  ii.  42,  as  signifyipg— "  the 
common  assembline;  of  the  Church,  with  their  mu- 
tual Agreement  m  the  same  doctxine,:  and  the  ffe^X 
iunion  of  their  hearts^'* 

Another  form  of  expression  of  the  same  father, 

*  Acts,  xix.  10.        t  Acts,  XT.  35.        t  B>^i  t»  mvru 
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has  been  pressed  into  the  opposite  service.  It  is  his 
exhorting  of  the  people  to  ^'  one  prayer  and  one  sup- 
plication;^  the  meaning  of  which  is  fully  explained  by 
his  object  in  writing.  This  was  unity  of  prayer,  suited 
to  the  unity  of  the  Church:  that  is,  according  to  the 
faith,  and  not  defiled  by  heretical  pravity.  A  more 
strict  sense  would  bring  it  to  a  form  of  prayer;  which 
might  be  the  same  in  different  congregations. 

It  seems  useless  to  dwell  on  the  scanty  remains  of 
those  times,  when  the  position  extends  to  a  period  so 
much  later.  Accordingly,  in  descending  about  a  cen- 
tury lower,  there  is  found  a  very  striking  testimony  in 
the  Apology  of  Tertullian,t  in  which  the  following  ap- 
peal is  made,  as  to  an  indubitable  fact — "  Your  cities, 
your  islaikls,  your  forts,  towns  and  assemblies,  and 
your  very  camps,  wards,  companies,  palace,  senate, 
forum,  all  swarm  with  Christians;  your  temples,  indeed, 
we  leave  to  yourselves,  and  they  are  the  only  places 
you  can  name,  without  Christians. 

If  we  go  about  half  a  century  lower;  it  is  impossible 
to  read  the  letters  of  St.  Cyprian,  on  the  subject  of 
the  lapse  during  the  persecution;  and  not  perceive, 
that  of  those  who  fell  during  the  crisis — and  indepen- 
dently on  the  greater  part,  who  stood  firm — the  num- 
ber was  very  considerable.  At  about  this  time,  there 
occurs  a  fact  in  ecclesiastical  history,  which  exposes 
in  a  very  glaring  light  the  fallacy  of  the  scheme.  Cor- 
nelius, bishop  of  Rome,  in  an  epistle  preserved  by  Eu- 
sebius,!  giving  an  account  of  the  novatian  schism, 
found  it  incidentally  to  his  purpose  to  mention,  that 
there  were  in  the  said  city  forty-six  presbyters,  seven 
deacons,  seven  sub-deacons,  and  other  officers;  who, 
with  widows  and  impotent  persons  dependent  on  the 
Church,  made  up  about  one  thousand  and  fifty  souls. 
It  must  have  been  a  vast  mass  of  worshippers,  which 
subsisted  all  these;  and  at  a  time  when  the  Church  had 
no  possessions,  and  was  occasionally  under  persecu- 
tion. 

*  Ml*  xftrinx)>    fu«  hnrtt'    t  Cap.  ST.    \  Lib.  tI.  cap.  43. 
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Attached  to  the  abonre  fact^  there  is  anotlier,  alike 
overbearing  in  its  consequences.  The  leader  in  the 
said  fiovatian  schism  despaired  of  accomplishing  hi$ 
design,  without  his  being  ordained  a  bishop.  Accord- 
ingly he  contrived  this,  by  ensnaring  to  th^  act  three 
simple  bishops  of  Italy.  Why,  being  a  presbyter  of 
Rome,  should  he  have  taken  that  step;  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  scheme,  he  was  already,  in  grade,  on  a  level 
with  the  person  whom  he  aspired  to  supplant  in 
office. 

Many  consenting  facts  might  be  mentioned;  and  aH 
far  within  the  period,  to  which  congregational  Episco- 
pacy is  seriously  affirmed  to  have  extended. 

The  dissertation  would  end  here;  were  it  not,  thait 
much  has  been  made  on  the  other  side,  of  some  ex- 
pressions of  an  author,  who  lived  about  a  century  after 
£usebius;  and  whose  supposed  testimony  against  ori- 
ginal Episcopacy  has  been  often  thrown  intothe  balance, 
against  the  host  of  testimonies  of  authors  who  were 
nearer  to  the  times,  and  better  judges  of  the  facts. 
The  subject  was  slightly  noticed  in  the  lecture. 

The  author  referred  to,  is  St.  Jerome:  and  ther^arc 
two  passages  produced  from  his  numerous  works.  In 
one  place  he  says,  that  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria, 
from  the  time  of  St.  Mark  [its  first  bishop]  to  thetimds 
of  Heraclas  and  Dionysius,  who  lived  within  memiuy, 
it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  presbyters  of  that  Church, 
on  the  demise  of  the  bishop,  to  chuse  his  suceessour 
from  among  themselves;  as  if  an  army  should  chuse 
an  emperour,  or  the  deacons  an  archdeacon.  In  each 
of  the  two  supposed  cases,  the  choice  created  the  cha- 
racter, without  any  sanction  of  persons  coordinate 
with  the  emperour,  or  with  the  archdeacon  elect.  Ac- 
cordingly it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  new  bishop 
became  such  with  no  other  ordination,  than  that  which 
had  foraierly  made  him  a  presbyter. 

Anti-episcopalians  do  not  seem  aware,  how  mudi 
they  concede  by  resting  on  this  passage  of  Jerome 
For  if  any  sircss  is  to  be  laid  on  it,  the  result  must  be, 
that  in  Alexandria,  from  the  time  of  St.  Mark,  to  the 
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time  within  the  memory  of  the  learned  father,  there  was 
no  regimen  of  presbytery;  and  that  the  only  point  ill 
which  the  said  Church  differed  from  other  Churches, 
was  in  the  dispensing  with  an  appropriate  ordination. 

But  it  is  here  believed,  that  Jerome  had  no  such  mat- 
ter in  his  mind,  and  that  his  sense  is  otherwise  inter* 
preted  by  the  connexion.  In  the  Church  of  Rome,  of 
the  concerns  of  which  he  was  writing,  it  had  been  cu8« 
tomary  to  put  some  of  its  wealthy  members  into  the 
deaconship.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  seven  deacons 
of  that  Church  considered  themselves  as  superiour  to 
the  presbyters.  It  was  to  the  purpose,  in  stating  the 
evidences  of  the  superiority  of  grade  of  the  latter,  to 
introduce  a  known  fact  concerning  one  of  the  four 
principal  Churches — its  so  far  differing  in  custom  from 
Churches  in  general,  that  whereas  in  these,  the  whole 
Church  gave  their  voices  in  the  election  of  a  bishop^ 
who  was  also  sometimes  made  such  from  a  deacon,  and 
sometimes  from  a  lay- man;  in  the  said  Church  of 
Alexandria,  the  presbyters  only  chose,  and  always  from 
their  own  body:  which  would  have  been  to  the  last 
degree  absurd,  if  the  excluded  deacons  had  been  their 
superiours.  As  to  the  comparison  with  the  cases  of 
an  emperour  and  an  archdeacon;  it  is  to  be  consideredt 
that  the  question  of  episcopal  ordination  made  no  part 
of  the  arguments  No  question  had  been  raised  coo- 
cerning  episcopal  prerogative,  or  the  manner  in  which 
it  should  oe  conferred.  The  single  &ct,  that  the  dea» 
cons  had  no  share  in  the  choice,  and  that  none  of  them 
could  be  chosen,  was  sufficient  to  estabii^  their  infe* 
riority;  so  far  as  the  sense  of  the  eminent  Church  of 
Alexandria,  known  to  and  not  censured  by  other 
ChufchdS)  was  concerned. 

Another  passage  brought  Grom  the  same  author,  is 
where  he  affirms — what  Episcopalians  generally  admit 
— ^that  **  bishop"  and  "  presbyter"  were  originally  de- 
scriptive of  the  same  character:  proceeding  to  state, 
that  when  parties  in  religion  arose,  so  that  they  said-— 
"  I  am  of  Paul,"  and  "  I  of  ApoUos,"  and  "  lof  Ce- 
phas," it  was  determined  throughout  the  world,  that 
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of  the  body  of  presbyters,  one  should  be  chosen,  and 
elevated  above  the  rest.  And  this  change  is  said  by 
him  to  have  taken  place  gradually.  The  whole  of  the 
statement  is  consistent  with  the  Episcopal  scheme.  If 
a  certain  disorder  existed,  and  a  certain  remedy  was 
applied  to  it;  the  obvious  supposition  is,  that  the  one 
followed  at  no  great  distance  from  the  other.  And  then 
Its  being  said  by  Jerome  to  have  been  by  degrees,  an- 
swers exactly  to  the  accounts  handed  down  of  the  in- 
crease of  local  bishops,  in  proportion  as  apostolick 
superintendence  decreased  by  death.  All  this  brings 
Jerome's  sayings  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  the  sys- 
tem contended  for.  And  yet  it  may  be  remarked,  in 
regard  to  this  very  learned  but  very  cholerick  father,  that 
aiming  in  one  of  his  arguments  to  humble  the  arro- 
gancy  of  certain  deacons,  and  in  another,  to  moderate 
the  claims  of  bishops — for  both  of  which  he  seems  to 
have  had  sufficient  cause;  if  he  had  carried  the  matter 
further  than  strict  propriety  warranted,  it  would  not 
have  been  the  only  instance,  in  which  his  zeal  hurried 
him  into  the  extreme  of  rashness. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  the  author  has  con- 
fined  himself  to  the  single  point  of  establishing  two 
distinct  orders  of  the  ministry;  resolved  into  one  order, 
by  many  bodies  of  professing  Christians.  To  have  ex- 
tended the  inquiry  to  the  ascertaining  of  the  rights 
exclusively  attached  to  the  grade  of  the  Episcopacy^ 
would  have  rendered  the  discussion  too  extensive. 
All  who  affirm  that  order  to  have  been  firom  the  be- 
ginning, consider  as  attached  to  it  alone,  the  authority 
to  confer  the  ministerial  character  of  any  grade.  As  to 
the  exercise  of  jurisdiction;  the  duthor  of  the  present 
work,  deriving  his  principles  from  the  Church  of  En- 
gland,  considers  it  as  a  subject  which  should  be  regu- 
lated  by  ecclesiastical  laws.  All  reasonable  laws  to  this 
effect,  must  be  founded  on  general  maxims,  essentially 
belonging  to  the  subject;  and  yet,  in  their  subordinate 
provisions,  may  be  accommodated  to  diffi:rent  times 
and  circumstances. 
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Equivocal  Use  of  the  Word.— Design  of  perpetuating  by 
written  Records.  -  Testimony  of  the  Fathers.— -Preserva* 
tion  of  Scripture.— TraditionSf  some  dropped,  and  some 
opposite  to  others. ^-Sorne  Things  erroneously  affirmed 
to  rest  on  Tradition. 

fJN  the  question  between  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  the  Protestant  Churches,  concerning  the  pre* 
sent  subject;  the  latter  might  surrender  their  opi- 
nion, without  giving  up  a  particle  on  any  important 
point  of  doctrine.  It  is  conceded  on  the  other  side, 
that  to  make  a  tradition  binding,  it  must  be  unin- 
terrupted.  But  Protestants  deny,  that  during  the 
first  three  centuries — to  say  the  least — there  were 
any  traditions  in  favour  of  transubstantiation,  the 
worship  of  images,  auricular  confession,  purgatory, 
and  other  matters  which  might  be  named.  Y  et  the 
integrity  of  Christian  truth  calls  for  opposition  to 
the  dangerous  doctrine,  that  tradition  goes  along 
with  scripture,  in  making  up  the  rule  of  faith. 

In  the  lecture,  this  subject  was  considered  only 
as  it  relates  to  rites  and  ceremonies.  But  the  same 
test  having  been  applied  to  doctrine;  and  it  being 
contended,  that  the  rule  of  faith  is  not  scripture 
alone,  but  this  and  the  other  taken  together;  it  falls 
in  with  the  design  of  these  Dissertations,  to  investi* 
gate  the  proposition. 

One  great  source  of  controversy,  is  the  equivocal 
use  of  words.  This  is  confessed  on  all  hands,  and 
is  especially  conspicuous  on  the  present  subject. 
The  word  translated  "  Tradition,"!  is  used  in  the 

•  See  Lecture  VIIL        t  Um^mibTi^. 
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New  Testament  to  express,  as  well  what  was  set 
down  in  writingv  as  what  had  been  delivered  ver- 
bally. When  St.  Paul,  in  his  journey  through  seve- 
ral  citiesj  "  delivered  to  thetn  the  decrees  for  to 
keep"*— meaning  those  just  before  established  by 
the  apostles  and  elders  in  Jerusalem — the  verb 
translated  "  delivered,"  has  a  common  origin  with 
the  substantive  "  tradition;"  and  might  have  been 
trianslated  "tradited,"  if  the  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage had  allowed.  So  when  the  same  apostle  says 
— **  I  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  I  also  deli- 
vered unto  you"t— "leaning  the  account  of  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Eucharist;  the  subject  of  tradition 
and  that  of  scrijlture,  are  the  same.  The  remark 
applies  also  to  what  is  said  in  the  next  chapter  but 
one — *'  I  delivered"  (or  tradited)  "unto  you  first  of 
all,  that  \Vhich  I  al^o  received:"^  Aftet*  which  fol- 
lows  a  plain  account  of  the  death  artd  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ — being  no  other  than  what  is  given 
at  large  irt  the  gospel.  When  it  is  said-^"  With- 
draw yourselves  from  every  brother  which  walketh 
disorderly,  and  not  after  the  tradition  Which  he  re- 
ceived of  us;"i  thfe  tradition  referred  to,  Was  a  cau- 
tion against — "  not  working,  and  being  busy- 
bodies;"  as  the  sequel  shows:  so  that  nb  more  was 
designed,  than  to  remind  them  of  a  point  of  Chris- 
tian morals,  of  which  the  writer  of  the  epistle  had 
discoursed  among  them  in  person.  In  the  chapter 
immediately  preceding,  he  had  included  both  ^ct-ip- 
ture  and  oral  instruction  under  the  article  of  tradi- 
tion— "  Hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been 
taught,  whether  by  word  or  by  our  epistle.*^  From 
this  statement,  there  may  be  drawn  the  fbllowing 
inferences.  First,  the  lax  sense  of  the  term  ih  ques- 
tion, ought  to  forbid  the  considering  of  it  as  neces- 
sarily expressing  what  is  called  traditioti,  put  in  an 
intended  contrast  with  gcripture.  Secondly,  how- 
ever an  apostle  might  fitly  take  occasion  in  writing 

•  Acti,  xvi.  4.  1 1  Cor.  xi.  23.  J  yerfc  3.  J  5  Thess.  iii.  6. 
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to  any  Church,  to  refresh  the  memories  of  his  for- 
mer hearers,  lu^d  ^again  to  charge  thei^*  conscience^ 
hy  bringing  before  them  what  they  bad  formerly 
h^ard  from  hib  li{>s;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  that  he 
4:onsidered  oral  ijistructioa  as  a  likely  medium  of 
iuuiding  down  what.had  j;)een  thusdelivered,  through 
jail  the  centuries  which  were  to  succeed;  and  espe- 
cially, when  what  was  so  delivered  had  relation  to 
deep  questions  in  .theology.. 

In  religion  as  well  as  in  philosophy,  there  would 
^eem  to  apply  the  maxim,  that  the  divine  economy 
does  not  needlessly  multiply  the  means  of  effecting 
its  designs.  That  all  needful  truth  was  published 
to  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  is 
-consented  to  on  both  sides.  The  question  is  con- 
fined to  the  means  of  transmitting  it.  That  the  writ- 
iten  gospel  was  a  mean  adopted,  appears  from  seve- 
ral places:  as  where  St.  Luke  tells  Theophilus,  and 
.doubtless  in  him  every  person  to  whom  the  work 
.of  that  evangelist  should  come,  of  its  being  design- 
-cd— ^"  That  thou  mightest  know  the  certainty  of 
those  things  wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed."* 
St.  John  also  thus  tells  us  the  end  of  the  writing  of 
-his  gospel — ^*  That  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing,  ye 
might  have  life  through  his  name.^t   St.  Peter, 
having  received  a  divine  intimation  that  he  was  soon 
to  ^^  putoff  his  tabernacle,''!  informs  those  to  whom 
he  \iurites — "  I  will  endeavour  that  ye  may  be  able, 
after  my  decease,  to  have  these  things  always  in 
your  remembrance.  "J  St.  Paul  is  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  Old  Testament  only,  when  he  tells  Timothy, 
that  the  Scriptures  are  ^'  able  to  make  him  wise 
unto  salvation; "II  because  he  is  said  to  have  known 
them  from  his  childhood:  a  circumstance,  not  ap^ 
plying  :to  those  of  the  New  Testament.  Still,  the 
.documents  spoken  of  accomplished  their  effect — 
«« through  faith: -'  that  is,  in  the  gospel.  Accordingly, 

*Luke|i.4.    \%x.Si.    |9i.  14.    (Verse  15.    iJSiii.  15. 
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when  the  same  faith  became  deposited  in  other  in- 
spired books;  the  two  volumes  are  to  be  considered 
as  abundantly  sufficient  testimony  of  the  facts  and 
of  the  doctrines,  which  they  respectively  record. 
The  scripture  spoken  of  by  the  apostle  was  suffi- 
cient, in  connexion  with  the  truths  which  were  the 
object  of  Christian  faith,  to  **  make  the  man  of  God 
perfect."*  If  the  competency  to  perfection  be  sup- 
posed impaired,  when  those  truths,  from  being  vo- 
cally delivered,  have  been  set  down  in  writing;  it 
is  difficult  to  perceive,  how  this  medium  of  com- 
munication can  have  been  an  adequate  depositary 
of  the  revelations  under  the  law  and  the  prophets: 
which  yet  must  be  taken  into  the  account,  in  order 
to  demonstrate  the  divine  origin  of  the  truths  pecu- 
liar to  the  gospel. 

In  order  to  give  countenance  to  the  opinion  of 
tradition  under  the  gospel;  it  has  been  appealed  to 
as  the  only  mode  of  transmission  of  religious  truth, 
before  the  delivery  of  the  law.  There  needs  not  to 
be  more  decisive  proof  of  its  inadequacy  to  that  ob- 
ject.  Doubtless,  the  knowledge  of  the  one  only 
true  God,  was  handed  down  by  Noah  and  his  im- 
mediate descendants:  but  that  they  had  degenerat- 
ed from  it  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  is  evident  from 
the  alternative  proposed  by  Joshua  to  the  Israelites 
— "  Chuse  you  this  day  whom  you  will  serve;  whe- 
ther  the  gods  which  your  fathers  served,  that  were 
on  the  other  side  of  the  flood,  or  the  gods  of  the 
Amorites  in  whose  land  ye  dwell:  but  as  for  me 
and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord.^'f  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  measure  of  the  preservation 
of  the  same  knowledge  in  the  patriarchal  family  for 
awhile;  it  is  evident,  that  before  the  coming  out  of 
Egypt,  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  de- 
cline: for  otherwise,  the  Israelites  would  not  so 
easily  have  been  seduced  to  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calf;  exclaiming  before  it — **  These  be  thy 

*  Verse  16.        tJosh.  xxiv.  15. 
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ffQd$  O  Israel,  which  brouf;ht  thee  u^  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt. ''^  In  short,  it  might  be  easily  pit>ved  coil- 
oerning  the  human  race,  in  all  the  varieties  of  their 
aitua|ion«  thut  their  frailties  incline  them  to  creature 
worship,  in.  one  shape  or  in  another;  that  the  Only  coun* 
teracting  eause  is  divine  revelation;  and  that  the  effect 
of  ihisi^n  tje  perpetuated,  only  by  its  being  brought 
befof«  tl9|e  popular  mind  from  written  records^  It  seemft 
genftrraUy  ngTesed,  that  during  the  later  periods  of  the 
histoiyof  the  Israelites,  their  preservation  from  idolatry 
was  in  a  great  measure  owinj^  to  the  institution  of  the 
worship  of  the  synagogues,  in  which  the  ScrtptuiM 
were  reft^  to  thd  .pec^:  were  read  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage fi^tbe  preservation  of  their  purky,  but  rendered 
in  the  pretattent  language  of  the  times— -the  Syriack* 

tfiiv^tl  independently  on  the  unhappy  propensity  re- 
ferred tQ;r!tliei*e  is  another,  inducing  to  put  human  in- 
stitution \^t\^  levet  with  the  divint.  This  is  illustrated 
in  the  iQMduet '  of  the  Pharisees;  whom  our  Saviour 
accused)  f  ^  of  mtaking  the  word  of  God  of  none  tflfect 
by  tbeif  ,lradition."t  His  whole  treatment  of  such  ad- 
ditiod  to  the  old  law,  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  sup- 
position^ that  he  designed  to  leave  a  door  open,  for 
the  like  addition  to  the  new  law  of  the  gospel     . 

There,  can  hardly  be  a<'  more  decisive  arguitiertt 
against  what  the  Roman  Church  oontenlds  for  on  the 
subject  of  traditiort,  than  that  the  fathers,  wfadse  opi* 
nions  must  be  looked  back  to,  in  order  to  d^temlini 
what  ti^tion  «ay  s  on  any  particular  point  of  contro- 
versy, bold  up*  tho  Scriptures  as  the  paramount  direc« 
tory*  i 

To  begin  with  Ireni^us:  ia a  formed  distsertatioti^ 
notice  was  given  of  his  oppomjg  scripture  to  the  Va* 
lentinians;  although,  as  tradition  wds  pleaded  oo  their 
side,  he  opposed  to  th(f irs  another  more  fespectaUe; 
arguing:  in  the  way  which  logicians  caUr^^^  ad  homi- 
nem:"  that  is,  answering  them  on  their  own  principles. 
The  same  father  says'^^^^  We  have  knoyo  the  tctmo- 

"  Exod.  xxxii.  4.  t  Matt  xr.  «. 

SO 
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my  of  bur  salvation  from  no  other  than  those  6y  ^hom 
the  gospel  came  to  us;  which  indeed  they  then  preach, 
ed,  out  afterwards  l^  the  will  of  God  delivered  to  us 
in  the  Scriptures;  to  be  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  our 
faith/'*  Here,  "to  be  the  foundation  and  pitlat  of  our 
fiiith,"  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  answers  to 
'^  the  economy  of  our  salvation,"  in  the  begtnmng  of 
it.  And  whereas  this  was  at  first  preached  frbta  the 
gospel,  as  delivered  under  insfMration  by  tNe  first 
publishers  of  it;  these  caused  it  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  there  should  be  in  them  the  >  rule  of 
feith,  in  times  to  come.  ''<•''■ 

The  following  is  from  Clement  of  AiekatAfriatf  cau- 
tioning against  the  yielding  of  too  much  to  hinnan  au- 
thority, on  a  question  of  faith,  he  says — "Let  us  not 
wait  for  the  witness  of  man,  but  let  us  believti  the  mat- 
ter in  question,  on  the  word  of  the  Liord;  which  is  the 
best  of  all  proofs,  or  is  rather  the  only  proof.^* 

Origen  likewise  says—**  We  ought  to  briAg  for- 
wards the  sense  of  scripture,  in  proof  of  what  doctrine 
we  bring  forwards,  as  confirming  the  senile  ^hich  we 
lay  down."t  And  again — **  If  so  great  an  apostle''  [St. 
Paul]  **  holds  notwhat  he  saysto  be  sufficient,  unless  he 
teaches  that  those  things  which  he  says  are  written  in 
the  law  and  the  prophets;  how  much  rather  ought  we 
who  are  the  least,  to  observe  this;  that  we  do  not,  when 
we  teach,  produce  our  own,  but  the  sentences  of  the 
HolyGho8t."J 

In  like  manner,  TertuHian||  approves  of  the  dis- 
countenancing of  those  things,  •**  which  are  done 
without  the  authority  of  a  precept  of  flie  Lord,  or  of 
his  a]jOstles:'' adding — **  Such  things  are  to  be  set 
down,  not  to  religion  but  to  superstition;  and  are  mat- 
ters of  affectation  and  coaction,  and  rather  of  curiosity, 
than  of  a  reasonable  service.'^  Tertullian  had  been 
speaking  particularly  of  the  notion  of  some  persons,  of 

*  Lib.  iii.  cap.  U  t  Stromata,  Lib.  tii.  t  Tract  5,  in 
Matthew.  $  £p.  ad  Roro.  Lib.  iii.  ||  De  Oral. 
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not  ptaying  without  first  washing  their  hands*  But  he 
remarks,  that  the  principle  extends  to  other  subjects^ 
and  then  brings  in  the  recited  words. 

The  same  is  taught  by  Cyprian  in  the  followini^pafli 
sage;  in  which,  although  he  uses  the  word^*  traditidd,:^? 
he  evidently  means  that  of  scripture.  And  thisxMght 
to  be  noticed;  because,  as  was  shown  of  scripture  itBoli^ 
the  Withers  use  the  word  ^  ^tradition"  in  a  latitude,  apply- 
ing it  to  what  had  been  delivered  in  the  sacred  books: 
He  represents  those  against  whom  he  wrote,  saying^*'-^ 
'fLet  nothingbe  innovated, but  what  is  delivemk''  And 
then  he  asks — **  Whence  is  that  tradition?  [meaning 
of  his  opponents]  whether  descending  from  the  a^tho• 
rity  of  the  Lord  and  from  the  gospel,  or  coming  from 
the  commandments  and  from  the  epistles  of  the  apos* 
ties?"  illustrating  his  sense  by  a  quotation  from  io^ 
shua  L  8.  In  general,  the  notice  of  the  fethers  has  been 
confined  to  the  first  three  centuries.  But  to  show,  that 
the  same  princi]de  continued  into  the  fourth,  two  of 
the  fathers  of  that  age  shall  be  quoted,  from  among 
many  who  have  written  to  the  same  eiFect. 

.  Chrysostome  says — '^^  If  there  be  need  to  learn,  or  to 
be  ignorant,  thence"  [from  Scripture]  ^*  we  shall  learn 
it:  if  to  confute,  or  to  ai^ue  against  that  which  is  false, 
thence  shall  we  draw  it;  if  to  be  corrected  or  chastised 
to  exhortation,  if  any  thing  be  wanting  for  our  comfort^ 
and  that  we  ought  to  have  it,  nevertheless  from  thence 
we  learn  it."t  These  remarks  are  on  the  sixteenth 
verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  second  epistle  to 
Timothy*  And  the  father,  after  reciting  the  seven- 
teenth  verse—"  That  the  man  of  God  may  be  per- 
fect, thorou^ly  furnished  unto  all  good  works,"  goes 
on  thMS— "  Thereforct  without  it"  [the  Scripture] 
**  there  can  be  no  perfection.  He"  [the  apostle]  "says— 
instead  of  me,  you  have  the  Scripture.  If  you  desire 
to  learn  any  thing,  here  you  may  obtain  it.  But  if  he 
writes  thus  to  Timothy,  who  was  full  of  the  Holy 

•  Ep.  ad  Ponpeium.  t  Horn.  9,  in  3  Tim. 
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Spkity  bow  much  more  ought  wto  coQuder  it  as 
fudtous." 

Austin  says — ^'  Ail  things  which  appcitain  to  life 
imd<jkictrineaiie  found  in  those  things  which  ofcpbinly 
BCtidpWB  in  Scripture:"*  and  in  another  plaoe-^^  The 
Scripture  has  esuUished  the  rule  of  our  doctrine;  that 
we  fliay  not  dare  id  be  wiser  than  we  ought  to  be."t 
Thp  connexion  of  the  words  admits  of  no  other  con- 
itrootion»  than  that  here  given.  The  father,  writing 
Goncemifig  widowhood  and  marriage,  begins  with  dis- 
tingiiishing  between  dootrine  and  exhortation,  in  his 
undertaking.  Under  the  former  head,  he  declares  the 
Scripture  to  be  the  only  rule;  and  gqes  oi^lo  expound 
the  ^prdsof  St.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  vii.  8. 

By  the  advocaties  of  the  obligation  of  tradilsoii,  it  is 
held  to  be  a  powerful  argument,  that  the  authenticity 
of  the  Scriptures  themselves  is  dependent  on  this  spe* 
cies  of  testimony.  But  there  is  a  manifest  difierenee 
between  competency  to  testify  to  the  precise  fiict  of  the 
pcistence  of  a  particular  book;  and  the  handing  down 
through  centuries  of  what  had  been  said  orally,  and  of 
course  became  liable  to  themisconceptionsof  allthe  un- 
derstandings through  which  it  has  had  ita  passage. 
How  much  what  a  speaker  says  in  publick,  is  liable  to 
go  in  a  different  shape  in  every  direction  in  which  it 
passes  from  him^  must  be  known  to  those  who  have 
had  experience  of  human  life:  and  this,  where  there  is 
no  intention  to  misrepresent;  much  more,  where  mis^ 
representation  and  passion  coincide.  There  is  indeed 
evidence  of  what  tradition  is  thus  liable  to,  in  the  dif- 
ferent conceptions  of  divers  early  hereticks  of  this  veiy 
subject;  when  they  set  it  up  in  oppomtion  to  the  gene- 
ral doctrine  of  the  Church.  In  short,  nothing  couU  have 
preserved  it  in  its  purity,  but  continued  miracle;  and 
this  is  not  pleaded.  As  to  the  testimony  of  tradition  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures;  the  evidence  is  pre* 
cisely  the  same,  as  was  remarked  in  a  preceding  disser- 
tation, with  that  which  attaches  to  the  testimonies  of 

*  Contra  Oonat.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  9.  f  De  bon  Viduat. 
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ihfi.lcigiflbitRure  of  any'country  and  of  its  eourts,  in 
reference  to  the  laws  which  they  have  acted  under, 
«nd^hickliave  influenoed  the  manners  of  succes- 
svreigttperbtions^.  There  b  no-ipecies  of  evidence 
itjore  genehilly  acted-oh^  txrless  liable  to  be  decep. 

i^Thcre  is  (manifest  ihiooiiristency  in  the  Roman  ' 
Churdtf  fa  rtajectingrednie  matters  which  have  un* 
iMniabl3rthe  >5up^6it  ef  .ttadition-i-as  the  dcliveiy 
pf  the  cup-  in: the  Eucharist,  the  love  feasts^ -and 'ihe 
institkition  of  deaconesses;  of  which  the  first  has}he 
united  authdrity  of  scripture  and  of  tradition;  There 
were  also  Cormerly  affirmed  some  practices  to  rest 
on  traditioh-^-atthough  it  is  here  believed  not  truly 
»^as  the  eommuhicating  of  infants:  now  universal* 
ly  and  properly  laid  aside.  •        i!     »;■ 

•  Again;  what  shall  be*  said  in  the  case  of  opposite 
traditions?  That  t hid  existed  in. relation  to  the  tinie 
of  keeping  'Easter,  is  a  fact  as  notorious  sA  any  relai^ 
live  to  the  subject.  The  opinion  is  here  entertained, 
that  it  might  have  continued  to  this  day,  without 
any  impairing,  of  Christian  verity.  But  the  opposite 
opinion  -has  igovemed  on  the  other  side:  and  if  it  be 
correct, '  how  can 'this '  matter  be  brought  under 
the  rule  of  having  l)een  held^^  always  and  every  ^ 
wherc^'t 

The  same  opposition  of  traditory  evidence,  pre- 
vailed for  a  long  time,  in  'relation  to  the  Epistle  of 
St;  James.  It  is  not  among  the  books  declared  to  be 
authentick  by  the  council  of  Laodicea:  and  when 
received  by  the  Western  Church,  it  was  through  the 
tradition  of  the  Eastern;  which  indeed  was  the  most 
likely  to  be  in  possession  of  the  successive  testi- 
mony in  fav6ur  of  the  book.  The  list  of  the^epis- 
ties  as  found  in  Eusebius*,  and  what  he  says  of 
ne  Epistle  of  St.  James  in  particular,!  is  decisive 
as  to  this  point.  As  to  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the 

*  Lib.  ill.  cap.  3.        t  Lib.  ii.  cap.  93. 
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Old  TestameDt,  there  is  not  the  traditiiNi:o£lMfirtt 
threet  cent ur  ies  in  their  favoim  '  ^ : : 

Some  ivriters,  in  vindication  of  the  clantw  of  tra. 
d]tion,'haVe  notfiiiled  to  rest  ttiereon  the  pomcttce 
of  infant  baptism^iand>the  otm^vance'ctf  the  Lovd?s 
day:  whereas  the  former  of  these  rests  on  the  two 
principlea^of  tlie  general  instroction  to  erceiire  into 
the  Church  by  baptisna,  and  enr  Lord's  dedaratioA 
that  infants  are  fit  .members  iof  hb -Church.  .rFha 
ofher  subject  rests  on  theigrbund,  that  there  beiAg 
a  general  duty  of  social :  worship,  and  there&rea 
necessity  of  the  .'setting  apart  fur  it  of  Sometime; 
the  acknowledged  practice  of  the  apostles  of  hold* 
ing .their  assemblies  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  is 
avidence  of  the  appointment  of  it  in  the  place  of 
the  abrogated  sabbath. 

Again,  some  havie  gone  so  filr  in  their  zeal  against 
Protestantism,  as  to  risque  the  doctrine  of  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ,  on  the  unstable  ground  of  the  tra* 
ditioB  of  the  Church.  Petavius,  a  teamed  Jesuit, 
has  written  to  this  efifect;  thereby  putting  weapons 
into  the  hands  c£  the  Socituans,  as.  is  shown  by  bi- 
shop Bull,  in  his  Vindication  of  thcNicene  Faith: 
in  which  admirable  treatise,  the  errour  is  pointed 
out  anU  guarded  against.  Doubtless,  the  doctrine 
has  tradition  on  its  side;  but  it  also  possesses  the 
higher  authority  of  scripture. 
,  The  author  supposes,  that  it  will  be  to  the  point, 
to  introduce  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  abuse 
of  the  plea  of  tradition,  and  what  it  must  be  always 
liable  to — the  celebration  of  the  assumption  into 
heaven  of  the  blessed  Virgin:  which  is  one  of  the 
festivals  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  there  being  pre- 
pared for  it  a  service,  wherein  the  worshippers  re» 
cognize  that  pretended  event,  in  addresses  to  Al- 
mighty God.  It  rests  on  the  credit  of  a  book,  which 
was  never  heard  of  until  about  five  hundred  years 
after  Christ;  being  then  fathered  on  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  mentioned  in  Acts,  xvii.  34,  and  re- 
ported by  Eusebius  to  have  been  bishop  of  Athens. 
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bisfhere.  supposed,  that.no  ccitiok  ttf  ttoiRoman 
Cathohck  communion  admits  of  its  MithfiSi^M^ty •  at; 
the  present  day.  Fleury,  hftving  occasiQigk  40  men- 
ti(Ai  it  as  being  quoted  in  a  controversy  iofhesixtlir 
century,  says— *-^'  This  is  the  firsfi  tinae  at^.  mcfntioi^ 
is  made  of  the  writings  ascribe^  to  Dionysius  thi^ 
Areopagite:''  and  then  it  seems  the  authority  was 
demurred  to.  As  to  Dupin,  he  not  only  rejecta 
those  writings  as  palpable  foi^eries,  but  offers  as 
one  instance  of  the  fraud,  the  pretended  author's 
declaring  that  he  was  present  at  the  death  of  the 
Virgin:  whereas  according  to  the  common  opiniori 
concerning  the  time  of  her  decease,  the  real  Dio- 
hy^ius  was  not  then  a  convert  to  Christianity. 
What'  renders  the  inconsistency  the  more  glaring, 
is  that  in  the  service  for  the  festival  although  there 
are  various  lections  from  the  Scriptures  sind  an«> 
cient  wTiters,  not  one  of  them  recognizes  the  as« 
sumptibo-,  except  John  Damascenus,  who  lived  in 
the.  eighth  century.  There  are  lections  from  St. 
Austin;  but  these  are  silent  as  to  the  alleged  fact 
-^-fso  very  worthy  of  recital,  had  it  been  known  to 
him; 

The  present  author  would  be  among  the  last  to 
trtSLt  with  levity,  and  with  disrespect  to  personal 
feeling,  devotions  offered  up  by  any  description  of 
professing  Christians,  under  the  belief  of  their  be- 
ing exacted  by  religious  obligation.  But  at  the 
same  time,  there  are  imperious  calls  of  gospel 
verity.  Under  these,  he  holds  it  to  be  consistent 
with  the  other  principle,  to  urge  as  an  instance  of 
the  fallacy  of  tradition  in  the  light  of  a  rule  of  faith, 
that  the  whole  of  a  religious  office  has  been  con- 
structed by  the  advocates  of  that  rule,  on  what  ap- 
pears from  the  statements  pf  some  of  the  most  in* 
telligent  of  them,  to  be  a  fable. 

The  work  of  Vincent  of  Lerins,  which  was  no- 
ticed in  another  dissertation,  if  taken  in  connexiooi 
with  the  reputation  of  its  author  and  the  use  made 
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tf  tite  i^fiticip^e  of  ki  may  suggest  many  impbrtaat 
^ftnsid^Mtlofisi 

Hi  \tiy^iiowtk  as  a  Sure  rule  of  faith— -scripture 
and  tiwitfon:  givii^  as  the  reason  of  the  latter,  that 
herMl<)ks  Witetfl  sbriptUre  to  their  purposes.  In  un- 
feldhig  hki'sense  of  tradition,  he  defines  it  to  be  that 
held*  by  aU,  always  and  every  where:  thereby  evi- 
dently considering  all  heresy  as  superaddicion  to 
the  eormhbn  fai^r  He  considers  the  sense  of  a  sin- 
gle Church,  m  what  shouUl  yield  to  that  of  the 
Whole  Church;  And  what  is  especially  to  be  noticed 
in  his  schcfme,  he  thinks,  that  if  any  errour  should 
become  general,  the  opinion  of  antiquity  should 
overbear  <hat  df  later  times.  He  illustrates  his 
theory  in  all  its  branches;  and  particularly  the  last 
sentiment,  in  the  instance  of  the  Arians;  whose  in* 
novation;  was  for  awhile  predominant  in  Christen* 
donV. 

If  this  th^ry  of  Vincent  be  correct— '•aad  it  was 
so  considered  in  his  day-«*-there  follows  finom  it^ 
First,  that  neither  he,  nor  the  Church  at  that  time, 
knew  of  any  judge  of  controversy,  extending  his 
authority  over  Christendom  from  the  Episcopal 
chair  of  Rome:  Secondly,  that  although  three  coun- 
cils called  general  had  been  held,  there  was  no  idea 
of  the  infallibility  of  their  decrees,  or  of  there  being 
any  respect  due  to  them,  further  than  as  they  were 
conformed  to  the  two^fold  test<  laid  down:  and 
Thirdly^  that  the  intelligent  proposer  of  the  rule  ac- 
knowledged nothing  under  the  name  of  tradition; 
but  what  could  be  proved  to  have  been  from  the 
beginning. 

The  present  author  does  not  know  of  any  autho- 
rity, on  which  he  can  propose  tradition,  as  a  rule 
coordinate  with  that  of  scripture.  And  he  would 
rather  say,  that  this  is  the  only  rule;  although  the 
interpretation  of  it  may  be  much  *aided  by  the 
known  faith  and  practice  of  the  times,  the  nearest 

*  Ab  omnibus  semper  et  ubique. 
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to  the  age  of  tbe  apostles.  But  contempbting  the 

fuestion  in  a  practical  point  of  vie  w»  he  believes,  that 
Protestants  need  not  to  be  reluctant  to  receive  Isuiy 
doctrine,  which  comes  within  the  limits  of  the  stan- 
dard k^d  down  by  Vincent,  under  any  reasonable 
interpretation  of  hb  opinion. 


PISSERTATION  XU. 

9JP    A9QITIOHAlr    fiVIBSKC£    07    FORMS     OF 
FRATBS,   IN   TH&   JEWISH   ANB   THE  CHUS- 

Evidence  from  Scriptim— •And  Rom  Frimiuve  Pracdce-— 
Difl&cujtjr  of  Sf sigiiin^  a  beginniiig.^— Impprumce  annexed 
by  tins  Church  to  the  Devotional  Part  of  the  Service. 

XT  ought  not  to  be  thought  inreleyant  tjo  the  present 
pointy  tointroduce  tbe  Jewish  Church  into  the  diacua- 
fiioo;  because  the  nature  of  prayer,  aa  it  relates  to  God 
and  toman,  remains  the  same  under  both  of  the  dispen- 
sations. The  discourse  of  oui*  Saviour  to  the  woman  erf* 
Saniaria,t  is  principally  to  be  considered  in  reference 
to  what  had  been  said  by  her — ^'  Oar  &thecs  worship- 
ed God  in  this  mountain;  and  ye  say,  that  in  Jerusalenx. 
btbe  place  where  men  ought  to  worship.''^  The  an- 
swer is— -*^  The  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall  neither  k| 
this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem"-*-that  is,  not  in 
tho^e  places  especially,  or  more  accq>tably  than  in 
otfaersr—^^  worship  the  &ther.'^  It  was  an  intimation  of 
the  nature  of  die  ensuing  dispensation,  which  was  to 
be  unlike  to  the  Jewish  in  that  respect.  iUdiough  the 
divine  speaker  goes  on  to  inform  the  inquir^fpf  a  spa- 

*  See  Lecture  vUi.   1  John  iv-  3 1— ^,   |  Vene  SO^ 
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ritoal  wonihip,  to  U^hich  she  had  been  heretofore  a 
stranger;  and  although  he  plainly  notifies  the  increased 
spirituality  of  that  which  he  was  beginning  to  institute; 
yet  to  suppose  that  nil  devotional  exercises  under  the 
kw,  not  excepting  those  indited  under  iiispiratiooi 
were  merely  the  service  of  the.  lips,  would  be  to  dero- 
gate from  the  honour  of  his  great  name;  and  would 
also  be  contrary  to  the  evident  agreement  of  the  same 
exercises  with  the  best  afiectipns  of  the  human  mindi 
in  all  the  situations  which  can  give  occasion  to  its  Uft- 
ing  of  itself  to  God  in  prayer. 

In  the  lecture  it  was  stated,  that  the  services  of  the 
temple  and  of  the  synagogue  were  in  forms  of  prayer. 
To  this  there  may  be  added  as  follows. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Exodus, 
is  occupied  by  the  sublime  strains,  of  Moses,  sung  in 
celebration  of  the  passage  of  the  i^ed  Sea^  It  was  sung, 
not  by  him  only,  but  by  all  the  children  of  IsraeL  How 
this  could  have  been  accomplished,  otherwise  than  by 
its  having  been  precomposed,  is  not  easy  to  be  ima- 
gined. 

In  Numbers  vi.  24 — 26,  we  have  the  following  form 
of  divine  appointment,  to  be  observed  by  Aaron  and 
his  sons — doubtless  all  his  posterity,  in  the  succession 
of  the  priesthood-— in  blessing  the  children  of  Israel — 
**  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee:  the  Lord  make 
his  hce  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee: 
the  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give 
thee  peace.*'  This  blessing  is  evidendy  in  the  form  of 
invocation  or  prayer. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  same  book,  it  may  be 
seen,  that  Moses  observed  a  set  form  of  prajrer,  on 
every  moving  of  the  ark;  and  another,  on  every  resting 
of  it-  In  the  former  case  it  is — "  Rise  up  Lord,  and 
let  thine  enemies  be  scattered,  and  let  them  that  hate 
thee,  flee  before  thee:"*  and  in  the  latter — "  Return 
O  Lord,  to  the  many  thousands  of  Israel.^t 

♦  Verse  35.  t  Verse  36. 
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III  Deut'  xxvi.  5 — 10^'  there  is  the  following  pray- 
er; the  precise  words  of  which  were  doubtless  used  by 
every  devout  Israelite  once  a  year,  in  presenting  the 
first  fruits  of  his  land — ^*  A  Syrian  ready  to  perish  was 
my  father,  and  he  went  down  into  Egypt  and  sojourn* 
ed  there  with  a  few,  and  became  there  a  nation,  great, 
mighty  and  populous.  And  the  Egyptians  evil  intreat- 
^  us,  and  afflicted  us,  and  laid  upon  us  hard  bondage. 
And  when  we  cried  unto  the  Lord  God  of  our  fathers, 
the  Lord  heard  our  voice,  and  looked  on  our  affliction, 
and  our  labour,  and  our  oppression.  And  the  Lord 
brought  us  forth  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand  and 
with  a  stretched  out  army  and  with  great  terribleness, 
lUid  with  signs  and  wonders.  And  be  hath  brought  us 
into  this  place,  and  hath  given  us  this  land,  even  a  land 
that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey.  And  now  behold,  I 
have  brought  the  first  fruits  of  the  land,  which  thou,  O 
Lord,  hast  given  me:  and  thou  shalt  set  it  before  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  worship  before  the  Lord  thy 
God.'^ 

In  the  same  chapter*  there  is  another  form,  appoint- 
ed to  be  said  by  every  Israelite,  after  the  tithing  of  the 
third  year;  as  follows — ^^  I  have  brought  aviray  the 
hallowed  things  out  of  mine  house,  and  also  have  given 
them  unto  the  Levite,  and  unto  the  stranger,  to  the 
fatherless,  and  to  the  widow,  according  to  all  thy  com- 
mandments  which  thou  hast  commanded  me:  I  have 
not  transgressed  thy  commandments,  neither  have  I 
Ibrgotten  them.  I  have  not  eaten  thereof  in  my  mourn- 
Jng,  neither  have  I  taken  away  aught  thereof  for  any 
unclean  use,  nor  given  aught  thereof  for  the  dead:  but 
I  have  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  my  God,  and 
Jiave  done  according  to  all  that  thou  hast  commanded 
me.  Look  down  from  thy  holy  habitation,,  from  hea- 
ven, and  bless  thy  people  Israel,  and  the  land  which 
thou  has  given  us,  as  thou  swarest  unto  our  fiithers,  a 
land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey. 

•Verses  13,  li,  15. 
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Solomon  is  supposed  to  have  been  under  diTini  3- 
hiimnation,  when,  in  his  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  die 
temple,  he  contemplated  the  future  captivities  of  the 
people,  and  prescribed  to  them  the  form  of  the  ex- 
pression of  their  penitence-—**  We  have  siniied  and 
have  done  perversely,  we  have  committed  widlLed>- 
liess.*'* 

In  Hosea  xiv.  2,  the  pieople  having  been  called  on  just 
before  to  return  unto  the  Lord,  they  are  instructedr-* 
<*  Take  with  you  wordi  and  say*"  Then  follows  the 
"words  prescribed  to  them—**  Take  away  all  ini- 
iquity,  and  Hcceive  us  graciously:  so  wHl  we  render  the 
calves  of  our  lips.'' 

In  Joel  i.  15,  a  fast  is  directed  to  be  probbtmed* 
iunder  divine  command.  And  the  elders  and  the  inha- 
bitants being  supposed  to  be  assembled^  the  followii% 
&rm  of  devotion  is  enjoined  on  them—**  Alas  fixr  the 
-dby:  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand,  and  as  a  de- 
vtrudjon  from  the  Almighty  shall  it  come."  And  in 
the  next  chapter,t  perhaps  relative  to  another  ocCasidb^ 
the  priests  and  the  ministers  of  the  Lord  are  Erected 
to  **  weep  between  the  porch  and  the  ahar,"  and  to  say^ 
**5pare  thy  people,  OLord,  and  give  not  thine  heritage 
to  reproach,  that  the  heathen  should  rule  over  them. 
Wherefore  should  they  say  among  the  peot4e*>  Where 
is  tbeirGod?" 

AH  the  above  are  forms  of  pray  er,  prescribed  by  the 
iadorable  being,  of  whom  it  is  affirmed  by  some,  that 
-he  cannot  be  worshipped  spiritually  in  appointed  worda. 

That  the  same  property  is  extended  to  the  wcMrship 
of  God  under  the  economy  of  the  New  Testament^  has 
been  shown  in  the  lecture:  in  which  there  was  especi- 
ally insisted  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  prescribed  not  as  a 
pattern  merely,  but  as  a  form;  and  our  Lord's  joining 
m  the  worship  of  the  synagogue.  What  remains,  is  to 
produce  evidences  of  the  practice,  in  the  accounts 
handed  down  of  the  worship  of  the  early  Church. 

•  1  Kings  ?ui.47.  t  Verse  If. 
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That  there  >vere  no  appointed  prayers  of  universal 
obligation^  is  evident  in  the  cireutnstance)  that  in  xht 
times  of  persecution,  when  diligent  search  was  made 
after  the  books  of  Christians,  it  does  not  appear  that 
littirgies  widre  found  oA  any  of  them.  There  can  be  no 
doufa^  that  beach  diocesei  the  Charch  was  left  to  itb 
jdiscMion,  in  the  ordering  of  this  matter:  and  probaUy 
eveiy  bishc^),  while  be  carefoUy  regarded  essentialsv 
framed  .the  rest  according  to  his  judgment,  operating 
on  exbting  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  Hence 
it  is,  that  the  only  knowledge  which  we  possess  of 
what  was  done,  is  found  in  incidental  mention  of 
some  of  the  fathers;  and  especially  of  parts,  in 
which  there  was  the  united  voice  of  the  congrega- 
tioB;  wfa6  must  be  supposed  to  have  had  such  pas- 
gaffes  imprinted  on  their  memories. 

In  the  \vell  known  letter  of  Pliny  to  the  emperour 
Trajan,  giving  an  account  of  the  Christians,  in 
which  he  says — "  They  meet  together,  to  sing  a 
hymn  to  Christ  as  God;'*  the  original*  will  as  well 
bear  the  translation — "to  say  a  form  of  prayer." 
Pliny  had  his  information  from  those  who  had  been 
Christians,  and  had  apostatized.  Now  they  could 
hardly  have  represented  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  as 
At  only  exercise  in  Christian  worship^  But  be  it 
a  hymn  or  any  larger  form,  it  refers  to  something 
statedly  said  or  sung:  and  whether  it  were  phiyer 
6r  praise,  or  whether  it  were  prose  or  verse; '  in 
cither  case,  the  difference  is  no  ground  on  which  to 
pronounce,  that  the  one  may  be  lawfully  with  a 
form,  and  that  the  6ther  must  be  an  unpremeditated 
efiiidoiu 

In  tiie  sixth  dissertation,  testimonies  were  pro- 
duced from  some  of  the  fathers;  showing,  that  in 
their  respective  days,  the  Lord's  prayer  was  used  in 
the  Church,  not  as  a  pattern  onty,  but  as  a  form 
also.  Those  testimonies  shall  not  be  here  repeated: 
but  they  may  be  properly  referred  to,  as  evidence 

♦  Dicere  qarmien. 
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of  the  sense  and  the  practice  of  the.  primitive 
Church,  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  forms  gene- 
rally. 

It  was  noticed  in  the  lecture,  that  there  was  in 
early  use  the  expression  "Common  Prayers*'--- 
thought  to  be  indicative  of  forms.  That  expression 
is  found  so  early  as  in  Justin  Martyr.  And  yet  this 
author  has  been  cited  on  the  other  side;  on  no  bet- 
ter ground  than  his  saying,  that  the  president  of  the 
assembly  prayed  and  gave  thanks  "  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power.''  But  in  opposition  to  this  it  has  been 
proved,  that  the  Greek  words*  are  merely  expres- 
sive of  ardour  of  devotion.  And  this  is  illustrated 
by  a  Quotation  from  Gregory  Nazianzen  in  particu- 
lar; wnere,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  per- 
secuting emperour  Julian,  the  eloqtient  father  ex- 
horts his  flock  to  sing  with  all  their  intg^A^— -using 
the  very  words  of  Justin-— the  song  of  tne  children 
of  Israel,  recorded  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Exo- 
dus. 

Irenaeus  must  have  alluded  to  the  Greek  words 
translated  "  world  without  end,"  as  part  of  a  form 
«of  devotion  among  Christians,  when  he  accused  the 
Valentinians  of  making  the  construction  of  those 
words  in  the  original,  the  foundation  of  their  whim- 
sical doctrine  of  the  iEons. 

Clement  of  Alexandriaf  speaks  of  the  congre- 
gation of  Christians,  as  having  not  only  one  mind, 
but  one  or  a  common  voice:  which  implies,  that 
.some  of  their  prayers  were  such,  as  to  require  the 
joining  in  them  vocally.  And  this  could  not  have 
consisted  with  their  being  unpremeditated. 

Tertullian  mentions  such  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances  concerning  the  matter  and  the  manner  of 
praying  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Christians,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  account  for  his  referring  to  so  many 
particulars,  as  publick  facts,  and  in  some  instances 
as  vindication  from  calumny;  but  on  the  principle, 

•  Ocfl  fvfttf4.iq  t  Strom,  lib.  vii.  p.  717. 
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that  the  truth  of  it  was  visible  iii  performances»  not 
always  governed  by  the  di3cretiQn  of  every  minisr 
ter.  And  yet,  as  in  the  case  o£  Judtih,  Tertullian  ha3 
been  cited  on  the  other  side,  on  the  ground  of  a  sin- 
gle expression;  where  he  says,*  that  Christian  con- 
gregations prayed  for.  the  emperour,  ^^  without  a 
inonitor,"t  becau<$e  they  prayed  from  the  heart« 
This  authority  proves  too  much,  and  therefore  no- 
thing: for  Tertullian  is  speaking  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  not  of  the  minister,  who  must  at  all  events 
have  been  to  them  a  monitor  or  prompter.  But  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  appears  in  an  ancient  custom 
of  heathen  worship;  in  which,  besides  the  leader  in  it, 
there  was  another  person  who  was  busy  among  the 
worshippers,  to  prevent  omission  or  errour  in  the 
exercise.  Both  rliny  and  Seneca  are  quoted,  in 
evidence  of  this  custom.  And  the  latter  especially 
notices  it^  with  a  reference  to  the  prayers  for  the 
emperours— the  subject  to  which  the  discourse  of 
Tertullian  is  directed.  Even  in  that  very  place, 
it  is  easy  to  discover  something  like  a  set  form, 
when  he  particularizes  the  praying  that  God  would 
"  bless  the  emperour  with  length  of  days,  and  a 
quiet  reign,  a  well  established  family,  a  stout  army, 
a  faithful  senate,  an  honest  people,  and  a  peaceful 
world;  and  whatever  else,  either  prince  or  people 
can  desire." 

The  notice  has  been  confined  to  the  very  early 
ages;  because  when  we  come  down  to  the  fourth 
century,  the  evidences  of  the  fact  ace  notorious  and 
confessed:  insomuch  that  towards  the  end  of  it,  St. 
Austin  complained  of  the  growth  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies, as  swelling  to  an  intolerable  burden.  But 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  evidences  which 
then  appear,  carry  with  them  unequivocal  marks 
of  their  having  come  down  from  much  earlier 
times.  For  instance,  when  the  council  of  Laodicea 
provided:}:  that  the  same  prayers  should  be  read  in 

*  Ap.  ch.  30.       t  Su^e  monitore.        |  Ctfion  18. 
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the  morning  as  in  the  evening,  there  can  hardly  be 
more  decisive  eridence,  of  there  having  beeii  the 
habitual  use  of  known  prayers,  for  one  or  for  both 
of  those  occasions.  So  when  Cyril,  bishc^  of  Jeru* 
salem,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  liturgy  in  use  in 
the  Church  of  that  city,  under  the  luune  of  ^^  The 
Liturgy  of  Su  James,''  and  much  venerated  on  his 
account;  and  when  the  same  Cyril,  in  his  catechetl- 
cal  discourses,  refers  to  rites  and-  forms  accom- 
panying baptism,  and  others  supposed  to  be  £uni- 
liarly  known;  it  is  evidence,  that  these  things  were 
not  then  new,  but  had  descended  through  a  tract 
of  time.  Whether  tho  said  liturgy,  of  which  no« 
thing  certain  remains,  were  indeed  the  work  of  St. 
James,  it  would  be  useless  to  inquire.  It  is  here 
only  mentioned  as  what  must  have  been  ancient 
when  Cyril  wrote  his  commentary. 

According  to  Eusebius  in  his  Life  of  Constan- 
tine,^  the  emperour  ^^  used  in  his  court  prescribed 
prayers:  t  and  it  aj^ears  from  the  context,  that  thb 
was  ^^  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Church  of 
God:"  which  evidently  refers  to  known  and  esta* 
blished  custom. 

The  apostolick  constitutions,  as  they  are  called, 
although  doubtless  a  forgery  in  respect  to  the  pre- 
tended speakers  in  them,  are  allowed  to  be  des- 
criptive of  the  opinions  and  the  manners  of  the  first 
three  centuries.  In  that  work,  there  is  a  form  of 
prayer  of  considerable  length,  said  to  have  been 
used  at  the  consecration  of  the  Eucharist.  None 
doubt  of  its  being  genuine:  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  of  its  having  been  very  ancient,  at  the 
earliest  time  in  which  we  have  positive  evidence  of 
the  use  of  it.  Were  it  not  for  the  said  work,  this 
excellent  prayer  would  have  been  lost  to  the  Chris- 
tian world:  which  may  the  easier  induce  us  to  be- 
lieve, that  much  similar  matter  has  sunk  under  the 
la^  of  ages. 

*tik.  iv.  cap.  17.  t  Mtrfons  tp}^^. 
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If  these  monuments,  and  others  which  might 
have  been  added,  do  not  demonstrate,  that  the  prac« 
tice  to  which  they  relate  was  from  Uie  beginnii^ 
it  will  always  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  intro- 
duction  and  the  growth  of  it,  without  strife  or 
noise.  Amone  the  sects  which  separated  from  the 
C^thoUck  Church  in  the  first  three  centuries,, 
there  were  some,  which  did  this  on  the  plea  of 
greater  sanctity  and  spirituality.  Such  were  the  NortA 
tians  and  the  Donatists;  both  of  whom  adhered  to  tb& 
Church  in  doctrine.  It  is  true,  that  while  the  worid 
exhibits  no  monuments  of  the  superiour  worth  of  (he 
leading  diaracters  among  these  sects,  there  is  abua- 
dance  of  the  monuments  of  the  piety  and  the- virtue  of 
thoae^  from  whose  communion  they  separated  on  tluit 
ostentatious  ground  It  b  here  so  called;  because, 
although  in  regard  to  individual  state  and  conduct,  ao! 
degree  of  holiness  can  be  so  great,  as  that  the  ardour 
of  Christian  piety  ought  not  to  endeavour  taattmn  to. 
it;  yet  to  form  an  ecclesiastical  association,  which  shall 
be  bound  together  by  the  tie  of  the  profession  of  supe-^t 
riour  sanctity,  is  the  taking  of  the  very  bond  of  union» 
dbtingqishing.  the  pharisees  of  dd.  Still  there  were 
societie8:in  the  ew ly  ages,  whose  distinctive  character 
was  that  species  of  profession.  Now  that  such  sects 
should  not  have  availed  themselves  of  the  inroad  sup.^ 
posed  to  have  been  made  on  the  purity  and  the  spiritu- 
ality of  primitive  worship,  by  a  novel  introdujction  tL 
forms  of  prayer;  if  indeoi  there  had  been  a  ptausible 
plea,  0^  which  such  a  chai^  might  have  been  ituide; 
is  here  thought  not  to  be  consistent  with  what  we  know* 
of  human  nature,  and  especially  with,  what  we  Icara 
from authenttck  documents  concerning  the sectpfo-i 
ferred  to^  and  others  like  tliem  in  different  dmes^  ■  // 

Before  the  closing  of  the  discussion,  it  jmf  be.peff«j 
tinent  to  remark,  that  this  Church,  like  the:  Chiircfat 
from  which  she  is  descended,  lays.the  greater  stress  00: 
a  judicious  arrangement  of  forms  of  prayfi^  from  the 
opinion  entertained,  that  joint;  d^otion,  and  the  read* 
ing  and  the  hearing  of  the  SGri[|tare9, -fir^Abe  priqdpal 
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olDJieol  for  which  Christians  should  assemble;^  By:  (lie 
soineiraclc  of  sentimenti.tbey.ha^  b^enlfed  toaoconik 
imodate  tbdr  offices',  ti6  the  being;  QscdiitiCb  or  widiout 
the?  aocompaniment  of:  a  serimn.  It  isnot  firom  the 
wvnt  ofdiie  esteem  of  the  benefit  of' ttteilatter^.  but) 
irciti  respect -10  the  prominent  importance  :ofitUe  oiherw 
For  the  same  reason,  the  said  iGhurches4ceejpMspitlie^ 
^raetiee  of  the  primitive  Ciitirch,  ini  regan}tt>  wbaV 
were  caHed  her  stationary  days,  inf.whick  her  msan^ 
bifes  uere  kbld  within  the  compass  of  tiie  week.  Itii^ 
dertainly  Che  case,  thdt.there  are  a  considenable  propoir^ 
tkm  of  Ghriitian  people,  who  cannot  conveniently,  and 
who  ought  not  to  leave  their  wovldty'  ooenpiEtioDS^  fci^ 
a  compliance  with  these  iiitennediBte  oocaaibnb^ofdeL 
vcMon.  On  die  other  Imnd^  there  are  in  every  :pepuk»i9 
vtcinitp,  not  at  few^  who  tasty  profit  by  this^  men'of 
keepiiijg  alrve  the  flam^  of  devont'affisotionj  Hhe*  pire<^ 
sent-  discuision  aibitdii  a:  suitable*  occasion-  for  intimat-> 
ing'  to  sudt,  the  sense  which  the  Ghurab  eatertaiiison 
tbesubjeet  of  meetings  held'occasionallys  fer  prayer,and^ 
for>  tile  reading  and  itit  hearing  of  the  falUy:  Sdriptiires. 
Such  meetingis  sh&sanctions  and  recoinmemb;*  require 
ing  however  that  they  be  conducted  b.  dnt'^ipirit  of 
sober  «nd  rational  devotion,  which  is  here^  supposed  to 
breathe  in  all  her  institutions;  and  to  be  the  same 
wbifch  inspired  the  religious  exercises  fbund  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  wh^t  remainsof  the  biest  ages  of  the 
Chnstiasi  Church. 

-  The  Importance  thus  attached  by  theChurob  to  the 
devotional  part  of  the  publick  service,  should  makeit « 
ground  of 'gratitude  with  her  membersj  that  they  enjoy 
is  in^-a' known' language;  being  in  this  mrttcular  re- 
lieved from  a  restraint,  under  which  all  Christendom 
was  laid  for  many-  ages,  and  continuing  on  the  far- 
greater  p^t^  of  it  to  the  present  day.  The  subject  is 
introduced;  in  this  ptace>  because  of  the  scantiness  of 
die  limits,  which  could  be  allowed  to  it  in  the  lectures; 
while  yet  it  seemed  expedient  to  notice  the  only  plau- 
sible defence  offered^'  for  the  veil  of  an  unknovm 
totigue;  thrd^movet  thbiptofolick  service  of  the  Church. 
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The  4efeiice  J9,  that  in  the  time  of  ovr  blessed  SaTiour, 
the  service  of  the  synagogaer-*-whioh  he  attended 
— was  not  in  l^yriack  or  Ch4ldee,;the  language  of  the 
country,  but  ia  Hebrew,  to  wl^ch  the  Jews  bad  be- 
come unaccustomed.  On  this  it  shall  be  remarked  as 
follows:  First,  the  fact  is  not  here  admitted;  and  se- 
•Gondly,  if  admitted,  it  would  be  imelative  to  the  case. 

The  fad;  is  not  admiitted  by  the.  present  writer;  bcr 
cause,  while  he  is  sensible  pf  the  .unperfection  of  his 
means  of  inforsuuion,  lin  not  having  access  to  the 
TaltiHids,  and  the  Rabbinical  writersi  he  finds  their 
iestimooy  otherwise  reported,  than  in  the  position 
sometimes  made,  and  l^ere  doubted  of.  According  to 
the  statement  of  that  prodigy  of  learning,  Dr.  Light- 
ibot,  on  1  Cor.  ziv.  S^  although  the  prayers  generally 
wisre  in  Hebrew,  there  was  after  the  discourse  a  prayer 
in  tiie  vulgar  tongue,  and  the  reiuKyi  isgiven-— '^because 
the  common  people  were  thep.  pi^esent. ' '  And  the  vejy 
learned  Joseph  Basnage^  in  iu^  history  of  the  Jews, 
afier  spewing  of  the  matter  as  a  conjecture  of  an  au- 
thor of  the  name  of  Voisin,  slA^tes  as  follows — ^*  Mai- 
monides,  cited  by  him,  saysjfipthing  relating  to  the 
subject.  Tl)e  Sanhedrim's  decrqcb  eonformaUe  to  the 
Pope's  decision  concerning  the  l^pgu^ge.to  be  used  in 
divine  service,  is  chimeric,  and  there  never  was  any 
such  thing.  The  Jews  do  not  all  understand  Hebrew, 
but  they  have  the  forms  of  prayer  in  the  language  they 
understand.  There  needs  but  a  little  use  and  custom 
to  prevent  their  mistaking,  and  to  answer  fimen  with 
understanding,  as  St*  Paul  requires."  What  is  here 
^uded  to  from  the  apostle,  is  presumptive  evidence  to 
the  point;  since  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  matter  of  undenia* 
ble  propriety,  that  the  worshipper  should  give  such  a 
tiestimony  of  his  assent;  and  yet  takes  for  grant^  that 
it  cannot  be  given,  without  an  understanding  of  the 
prayer. 

Cardinal  Bona,^  treating  of  this  part  of  the  subject, 
•and  defending  the  practice  of  his  Church,  says,  that  a^ 

*  Remm  LU.  lib*  i.  cap.  S< 
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the  disuse  of  the  Hebrew  in  common,  the  people  con- 
tinued to  use  it»  in  singing  the  P^lms  and  reading  the 
Scriptures*  And  he  professes  to  give  as  the  reason, 
that  God  would  not  have  thr  Scripture  changed,  al- 
though the  people  changed  their  language.  Here, 
although  the  Psalms  are  said  to  have  been  sung  in  He- 
brew, It  is  n6t  said,  that  all  the  prayers  were  in  tht 
same  language;  idiich  would'  have  been  more  to  the 
purpose  of  the  pioius  and  learned  cardinal,  had  he  con- 
sidered it  as  a  fact.  He  omits  to  mention  concerning 
reading  the  Scriptures,  wliat  all  accounts  agree  in,  that 
after  tM  reading  performed  by  one  person,  there  was 
an  interpretation  by  another  of  the  passage  read:  a  cir- 
cumstance strongfy  illustrative  of  the  difierent  objects 
of  the  two  difierent  bodies;  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  the  readings  among  the  Jews  were  of  the 
law  and  the  prophets  generally,  and  not  a  few  select 
parts  of  them,  as  in  the  other  instance. 

But  it  is  further  Here  contended,  that  were  the  facts 
as  stated  on  the  other  side,  it  is  irrelative  to  the  point: 
since  it  would  still  remain  certain,  that  the  apostles,  in 
the  planting  of  Churches^  acted  on  the  opposite  prin- 
ciple, which  ought  therefore  to  govern.  Had  the  pray«> 
ers  of  the  Jews  contbliied  erroneous  matten  or  had 
their  being  put  up  in  stated  forms  been  inconsistent 
vnth  the  nature  of  prayer;  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that 
they  would  not  have  been  graced  by  the  presence  oS 
the  author  of  the  better  dispensation  begun  in  him* 
But  however  he  may  have  contemplated  the  pursuing 
of  an  opposite  course  in  this  his  new  economy;  he  may 
have  seen  it  not  unlawful  to  be  a  witness  of  an  arrange- 
ment made  under  a  preceding  economy — ^*  waxing  old 
and  ready  to  vanish  away;*'*  and  in  the  mean  time,hav- 
ing  its  affairs  ordered  by  a  national  magistracy,  with 
which  the  said  blessed  Saviour  had  no  commission  to 
interfere. 

That  the  Scriptures  were  read  to  the  people  in 
thjc  vulgar  tongue  in  the  time  of  Justin,  is  evident 

•  Hefai  Tiii.  isr. 
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from  what  he  says,*  that  after  the  reading,  the 
president  exhorted  the  people  to  th^  imitating  of 
the  examples  and  the  following  of  the  instructions 
which  they  bad  heard.  If  the  Scriptures  were  so 
read,  it  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise  in  regard 
to  the  prayers;  for  which  there  would  have  been 
less  excuse,  in  the  circumstance  of  divine  indite* 
ment.  But  Origeii  is  more  particular  in  this  matter; 
for  he  testifies,!  that "  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans 
used  their  respective  languages  in  their  prayers; 
and  so  every  one,  in  his  own  dialect,  prayed  to  God 
andgave thanks,  as  he  was  able." 

The  less  needs  to  be  said  in  proof  of  this  point; 
as  the  aforesaid  cardinal  distinctly  states,  that  when 
Christianity  was  first  preached  and  received  in  dif- 
ferent nations,  the  Hebrew  tongue,  or  the  Greek, 
or  the  Latin  was  used,  accordingly  as  one  or  ano- 
ther of  them  was  prevalent  in  any  country.  But 
herein  he  discovers  his  prejudice,  that  he  does  not 
perceive  the  same  reason  to  apply  to  every  country 
and  in  every  age.  The  reasons  which  he  gives  for 
the  law  of  his  Church  in  this  particular,  relates  to 
the  preservation  of  religion  in  its  purity.  This  rea- 
son, acted  on  consistently,  would  go  to  the  extent 
of  requiring  the  Old  Testament  to  be  read  in  He- 
brew, and  the  New  in  Greek;  and  would  dispense 
with  the  Latin.  Let  it  however  be  acknowledged, 
that  there  are  literary  reasons  both  of  a  classical  and 
of  a  religious  nature,  for  cultivating  a  knowledge  of 
each  of  the  three  languages  in  question:  those  of  a 
religious  nature  being  the  more  to  be  regarded,  on 
account  of  the  pointed  enmity  to  the  cultivation  of 
them,  manifested  by  infidels  of  modern  times;  in 
which  they  are  also  joined  by  many  persons,  who 
are  not  aware  of  the  motives  and  the  tendency  of 
the  efforts  of  the  others.  Certainly,  the  cultivation 
of  these  languages  ought  to  be  an  object  with  all 
lovers  of  literature;  and  should  especially  be  held 

•  Apol  Thirlby,  p.  96.        t  Contra  Cclsum.  lib.  8. 
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in  estiUnatipn  with  those,  by  whom  the  concerus  of 
aiiy  religious,  communion  are  directedi  But  expe^ 
/ience  has  sliown,  that  each  of  the  languages  i)i 
que^tjion  may  be  cultivated,  without  bemg  made 
that  of  the  prayers  of  the  common  people.  If  to  the 
poor  especially  the  gospel  is  to  be  preached;  why 
should  there  be  stopped  up  from  them  the  channdi 
of  instruction,  which  is  through  ^e  medium  of 
evangelical  prayers,  set  before  Uiem  in  the  publick 
iservice;  and  on  that  account,  (he  more  likely  to  be 
impressive. 

It  is  not  here  unknown,  that  what  at  first  induced 
the  continuii^g  of  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  the 
Italian  Churches,  when  it  had  ceased  to  be  the 
comimon  language  of  the  people,  was  the  variety  of 
dialect  prevailing  after  the  irruption  of  the  Norther^ 
nations;  until,  from  the  mixture  of  them,  there  arose 
what  is  now  called  the  Italian.  But  it  so  happened^ 
that  what  was  thus  began,  proved  a  convenient  en* 
gine  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  growing  great* 
aess  of  the  papacy.  It  became  in  time  the  mean  of 
causing  the  rites  of  all  the  Churches  to  give  way,  to 
those  of  the  Church  which  came  gradually  to  be 
considered  as  the  mother  and  the  mistress  of  them 
all.  Before  that  revolution,  there  were,  for  instance, 
the  Ambrosian  Liturgy — the  Mosarabick,  and  the 
Galilean;  subsisting  through  many  ages  in  flourish* 
ing  and  famous  Churches.  They  all  at  last  submit- 
ted to  the  strong  arm  of  the  ^'  Ordo  Romanus:" 
And  that  this  was  effected  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  celebrating  of  the  services  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  cannot  be  doubted  of  by  any. 


I    • 
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fttftdin^  of  the'StriptoMv-iil^li^  Joining  or  the  Pe<i^ple.~ 

BtMmjri  wbrilnp.— End. 

JlMK  piy>^rties  attUdi^d  ifo,  and  What'  veiy  mucli 
ttetid  to  give  tb  oW  V^orehijp  a  distinctive  charac-' 
ter  atnong  the  varioiis  modes  of  Protestant  Com^ 
ihiinion,  are — The  fearing  of  considerable  portions 
of*  the  Scriptures— T*he  joining  of  the  people  in 
cettahi  parts  of  the  service^  and— Bodily  \vorship. 
In  each  of  these  particbUrs,  bur  practice  is^different 
from  that  of  a  great  proportion  of  our  fellow- Chris- 
tians; either  entirely,  6r  iti  the;  dcCTee  in  which  we 
respect  arid  require '  it.  Our  bemg  tenacious  of 
them,  \&  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  laying  of  uiidiio 
stress  On  what  is  of  itikh's  authority.  Accordingly, 
jfik  but  jusitit:e  to  bqr  own  Communion  that  we 
shbbld  be  awaire,'  uAder  each  of  the  heads,  how  far 
divine  dix^ction  is  implied  in  the  practice. 


SECTION  I. 

OP  THE  READING  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

That  this  is  bound  on  us  as  a  Church  by  divine 
direction,  and  to  be  performed  to  a  considerable 
extent,  so  as  to  be  an  essential  property  bf  social 
worship  under  the  gospel,  is  designed  to  be  proved 
by:  the  following  considerations. 

•  Ste  LettuTtt  Vin. 
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It  is  difficult  to  discern  in  what  extent,  before 
the  establishment  of  the  synagogue  worship  among 
the  Jews,  provision  was  made  under  divine  direc- 
tion, for  the  habitual  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
among  them,  in  their  religious  assemblies.  At  the 
time  of  the  delivery  of  the  law,  there  was  a  com- 
mand for  the  periodical  reading  of  k,  in  the  year  of 
release:  when — ^^  All  Israel,  should  come  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Lord,  in  the  place  which  he  should 
choose."*  There  may  .^.  pexrceived  in  the  Old 
Testament  other  periodical.,  readings  of  the  law, 
which  need  not  to  be  here  recited;  because  they 
could  not  have  answered  the  purpose  of  habitual^ 
presenting  it  to  the  popular  attention.  In  what  ,way 
this  was  done,  is  not  evident;  although  that  there 
must  have  been  some  provision  iTor  the  purpose,  we 
may  infer  from  the  circumstances  of  the  dispersion 
of  d\e  Levites  into  their  several  cities,  and  the 
establishment  of  ttie  semii^ries  of  ^^  The  sons  of 
the  prophets/'  For  these  things  there  would  seem 
to' have  been  no  occasion,  but  with  a  view  to  the 
instruction  of  the  people.  And  as  the  foundation  of 
the  instruction  would  be  the  divine  law,  this  would 
be  read  to  them  of  course.  Wi^out  some  such  way 
of  keeping  up  their  knowledge  of  it,  there  would 
be  little  likelihood  of  their  obeying  of  that  precept 
concerning  the  divine  commands — "Thou  shalt 
talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and 
when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest 
down,  and  when  thou  risest  up."t 

It  must  be  confessed,  th^t  there  is  much  obscurity 
on  the  present  subject,  until  we  come  to  the  worship 
appointed  for  the  synagogue.  Even  of  this,  we  gather 
our  information  from  the  New  Testament:  yet  it  must 
be  considered  as  applying  to  the  times  prtccding  the 
Christian  sera,  at  least  as  far  back  as  to  the  return  from 
the  captivity.  Now  the  practice  of  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  synagogues,  appears:^  from  the  offering  of 

*  Deut.  xxxi.  10.        t  Dcut.  vi.  7.        t  Luke  xvi.  19. 
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the  book  tQ  our  Lordi  oA  Jiia  being  present  ^  i\i^.  sy n* 
agogue  of  Nazareth,  apd  his  re^^ng  fvom  H  a  (passage 
pro^ief  ick  of  himself.  To  the  same  purpose  we  £n^ 
Uiat  3tvFaML,|)nng',^/I?hessalonica,  ^*  where/ was^fi 
synagogue  of  the :  JewSy  b»..  his  manner  was,  ]iyent  in 

.  iinto  them,  and  reasoned  wttlf:  them  out  of  the;  Stcrip- 
tur98«f7^.'§o  ihfl'Same  apostle  and  his  company  being 
pre^ient  at  ther  wqr^ip  of  the  jsynagc^e  in  jAntioch  of 
?i8tdi8^*r*^tertheTeadiog:Of  thelawand  the  prc^hefs* 

.ti^re  wafl'O^ered  to  them  an  opportunity  of  giving  a 

word  ol  exhortation  to  the  people.!  :  .  :  ?  /  ^;^ 

From  the  incidcntalnotipes  in  the  New  Testament 
Of'theipanner  of  performing  publiclc  worship,  we  can 
,  gather  from  circumstances  only,  that  it  was  customary 
•tfi  rtpi;  in  the  congregations  of  Christian. people,  the 
>^itings,Qf' the  Old.  Testament.  These  must  have  bebn 
the  ^KJoka  ofwhich  St.  Paul  speaks,  when  he  says  U> 
Timothy — ^^  From. a  child  thou  hast  known  the  holy 
Scriptur^3  nvluch  arc;  able  to  make  thee  wise  untosaf- 
vatipn;"|  and  again — **  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspi- 
ration of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  cor- 
rection, and  for  instruction  in  righteousness*''  The 
Scriptures  here  contemplated,  were  doubtless  those 
of  the  Old  Testament*  These  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  proof  and  for  theexplanationof  the  docd^ines 
of  tlie  gospel:  and  if  it  3hould  appear,  that  it  was  a  part 
ctf*  the  Christian  economy  to  read  them  on  occasions  of 
social  worship;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament,  after  their  publication, 
were  not  neglected:  as  indeed  is  more  directly  mani- 
fested  by  the  usage  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church,  at  a  time  when  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
departed  from  apostolical  appointment. 

Some  time  passed  over  from  the  beginning  of  Chris- 
tian preaching,  before  either  the  gospels  or  the  epistles 
were  indited.  But  that  on  their  appearance  they  were 
publickly  read,  may  be  presumed  from  St«  Paul's  di- 
recting in  his  epistle  to  the  Colossians,}  that  it  should 

*  Acu  xvii.  2.    t  Acta  xiiL  15.    t  3  iii.  15.    $  iv.  16. 
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betdB'i/^^  (Yleitiy'ctfA^  Vl^tt't%  ^^tMcM^  it  to 
be  feUA  *in  tHfe 'Cbilrt*  ff  Lyidfoefli^ '  «ria  <rdm  his  to- 
[6tning'ih1iib  hifetfe'M  fhe  TAes^MMitis,  that'lfdlKmld 
be  '**  reSd'toalf  the^h6IV  tJWWreh.''*  T*^^        have 
%icenp'6  use  hieadh  oFihesJ6  ftfaAt^irt^'lHgifeSMtfttice^ 
-bill  kiiiiii  ^^h^fieVdt^ll^1iliebrbecbi]8i>thie  iHStMctiorts 
/Mhos6  |ki^roi^attdeisaf^'«r^ 
•     When  the  same  '^fle  etq6lhk  THhttAy— •'•Ohte 
•Sttention  to  reading,  txrexhdrttfidn;  Ko  iioclrtnc'H  {thAt 
'i8  teaching]  the  first  i)f  these  esiercfees,  ^'bfehw  asM«6t- 
ated  wit}|  others  ckaHy  bifoiSjgfnglb'jM^ 
HAn/rfi Ait  relate  to  tlie  satnedeptekrtHii^ttt, 
-'    But  there  is  the  less  retisoti to  be  pai^ic^Ut^  dti  this 
*  liead;  since  whatever  we  read  in  th^  NeW  TefcCMttcrtt, 
concerning  *•  preiaching  the  word/'  "preachfiwg  the 
gospel  of  trie  kingdom,''  '*  preachIhg'Chf  ist/'  and  the 
ike/^as  the  doing  in  the  persons  6f  Christ  andlib 
apostles,  of  what  can  now  be  done  only  Hby  'reading 
'what  they  have  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  the 
tmly  way,  in  which  there  can  be  pr^hing  in  the 
"Strictly  scripturdl  sense  of  the  word:  for  it  is  never  ap- 
-^iiied  in  the  jBibfe  to  human  comments  and  reasonings, 
however  correct  and  edifying;  but  is  confined  to  the 
declaring  of  the  essential  truths  of  the  gospel.  iTlius, 
during  the  stay  of  St.  Paul  for  two  years  at  Rome,  he 
employed  himself  in   "  preaching  the  kingdom  of 
God;''t  but  when  he  went  beyond  this  simple  enuncia- 
tion, the  phraseology  is  varied;  and  it  is  added — 
"  teaching  the  things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."    In  like  manner,  when  he  is  making  a  long 
discourse  at  midnight,  it  is  not—"  as  Paul  was  long 
preaching,"although  so  translated,but— '^asPaul  was 
long  discoursing. ''§  If  the  distinction  was  observed  m 
his  person,  much  more  is  it  to  be  regarded  in  the  un- 
inspired performances  of  later  ages.  This  authoritative 
preaching  of  the  gospel  from  the  mouths  of  the  apos- 
ties,  comes  of  course  the  most  fitly  from  succeeding 
ministers,  when  it  is  given  as  handed  down  on  record. 

*  1  T.  ^.     t  1  Tim,  ir.  13.     f  Acts,  xxtUL  31.     ^  Acts^ 

XX.  9. 


Thj^  is  n9Vs^id,^to  |c§§^atbf;.;pece3sity  of  every  mi- 
nister's opening  of  die  sense  of  scripture,  bj  l^gPF. 
elucid^tJQft^j^n  c^ld  weU  h^ve  be^n  cpcuprebei^ed 
in  4  book  to  b^  r^a^/f^ndi  lu^ditated  on  by.  ^U;  nor.  ,oC 
hjfs  appjiying.pf  it§  in^uctipp$,  9Qf)oi:ding  to  the  ^^l; 
variety  jqfjticnes,  a^^  c'u^^l^tis^  apd  dispios^tipni 
AU  insisted  on  i^t  that  hp  prpijc:|^3*  in  tbe^gos^{3e09ft 
of  the  W9vd,  wh^  h^  deUYei:'$,  mk  bjs  own  re^spninf^ 
and  applications,  but  the  naked  truths  of  holy  wdti 
However  pertio^ently  be  m^y  ,asso,ci^  ^^  ^^'^  ^i' 
fiwn UjiougHtSi ao4 clqtbe  thepiih li^s pw^n  woidsu' ye^ 
It  is  so  far  oply  tiiat  h/;^pr;bache$^  iti.wb^  are  calledi^ijn 
iuQOs:  ^n^  ^pr/e^rett  bf^  inay  b«;  said  more  striotly  aoj^ 
^uthoruabfvelly .  tp  j^e^hf  wbii^a  be  deUyers  tb^  sam? 
triiths»  in  tijie  form  j|^^^l^ich  tlje  ^o|y  Gbo^t  ha3  been 
pl^l^sed  to  indite  j^^\^9C0i!ding!y,  tb^t  re^^ing  of 
the  Soriptures  ia  Cl^'cHes  13  pref^iag,  v)9f  b^  »y 
thered  i&om  what  wp^  ^nid  ssiiSi  by  iSt.  laqiesi  in  bi^ 
^)eech  to  the  apos^tle^  and  eV^e]rs  a3|semb)ed  in  Jj^riua^ 
len(k— "  ^osc^s  of  o^tin^e  hath  in  every  city  them  it 
preacb  bii3[i^  Jb|i?ing  res^  in  tbp^yn^gogue^  every  Sf 

bathday.'^*  '  ■     . ';/vu;u.:;  ;■    ;  '"       ;■.; 

On  this  subject  s^  qn  ^vml  Qtbetj^t  it  n^HSt'  iq  rp|^ 
son  be  sijpppsi?^,  tjhat  m^ 

Chiircb  i^  e^pjuiatorv  of  ^riptureV  And  theargum^n^ 
appiimespeci^y  in  top  present  in3tajlce;  because  diir- 
ing  jthe  gospel  ^^  }t  mu$t  have  been  late  and  by  de- 
greesy  d»t  tbp  boo^s  of  the  New  Testament  were  ij^ 
trqduced  into  assemblies  of  the  fkithfuL 

Justin  m^ict^Ty . wlf9, .  must  have  been  bom  beforp 
thp  dec^aseqf  ,tj>e  last  of  the  ^postles»  describes  tbp 
manner  qi*  :(^r|siian  worsbip^  towards  the  end  of  bi3 
Larger  ApqJQgy.t  And  be  d9?s  OQt  omit  to  mention^ 
that  '*  on  tb^dfiy  f^eq  §ijinday»all  that  live  either  in  the 
city  or  cpjuntjry,  fO/r^f  togettier  |n.one  place,  where  thp 
writings  ot .  the  i^pp^tles  and  the  prophets  are  reaidp  a^ 
mMcfi  as  tinje  will  permit." 

jbi  like  n^^ner  TermlUant  r  Inscribing  ,th^  same 
worship,  says—-**  Scriptures  are  read,  psalms  are 

*  Acts  XT.  31.        t  Thirlby  p.  98.        \  De  Animas 
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sung,  sernloit^  are  :prdhotinced,  requests  are  des- 
patched''    '  .  •■  /    '':■      "':  •'  ;■■;:.  •v^ 

That  very  early  writer  Origeh,  jfn  his'cbrrithents  on 
the  book  of  Job,*  incidentally 'iiientions,  that  it  was 
read  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Church  in  Passion  week , 
as  suitable  to  the  season:  which  implies  habitual  prac- 
tice, as  to  the  Scriptures  generally.  And  in  his  treatise 
against  Celsus,t  he  caHs  sermons — explanations  of  the 
lessons.  •    i    :  .    .  ,. 

'  It  appeiar^from  some  of  the  <itii$tte$  of  St;ICyprian,t 
that  in  his  day,  it  was  customary  to  appoint  an  official 
reader.  The  general  supposition  is,  that  the  office  of 
reading  the  Scriptures  was  espdcially  within  the  pro* 
yinceofthe  clpacon^:b\it  the  reading^  could  not  have 
been  scanty,  ^^n  an  dfflcci'  \\^  '^inclusively  assigned 
to  it.  It  is  needless  to  descend  iH  i^r  a^;  because 
the  evidences  so; multiply;  as(crleave*no  doubt.  It  is 
an  insufficient  pica  sometrnles  made,  for  not  following 
I^Htnitive  practice  in  tht^ipiai'tictilftr;  or  for  the  following 
of  it  slightly,  that  since  the  lilidovery  of  the  art  of 
printing,  the  Bible"  is  more  generally  possessed,  and 
there  is  a  more  general  ability  to  read  it.  Still,  there 
ire  a  veiy  cbitsiderable'tVfop^^^  of  society,  who  have 
Tibt  thisbeHc(it\yttfiTn  their  reach.  *Yet  it  wasdesign- 
^cd,  that  to  ;thdpoor  the  gospel  should  be  i>reached: 
arid  if  there  be' any  weight  in  the  saying  of  St.  Paul — 
'*  We  that  arc  stroilg  ought  tb  bear  the  infirmities  of 
the  weak,  and  not  to.  please  oufselves; "^5 Which  was  to 
induce  the  bearing  with  some  measure  of  errour  and 
caprice;  much  more  does  the  principle  apply,  as  a  mo- 
tive to  condescension  t6  wants,  whtql^  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  insurmountable  necessities  of  condition. 
'But  this  is  not  all v  When  a  minister  bf  the  gospel 
delivers  its  truths,  as?  they,  are- found  in  holy  writ,  he 
does  this  authoritatisfefy:  which  may  be  expected  to 
have  the  mdne  weight,  as  well  from  respect  to  his 
commission,  as  from  thereasohdbleex|)ectation  of  the 
^;race  of  God  accompanying  it.  Besides  it  has  been 

■  - 1 1  ' '  ;■        "    ■ 

*  t 

^  Lib.  1.        t  Lib.  iii.        \  38  and  39.      §  Rom.  xv.  1. 
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shown,  that  in  the  language  of  scripture,  this  is  em- 
phatically to  preach  the  gospel.  And  above  all,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  if^-as  is  here  believed 
— the  authorities  produced  are  proofs,  that  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  of  divine  appointment, 
as  at  branch  of  the'publick  service  of  the  Ghurchi'tt 
would  seem,  that  the  same  is  not  to  be  dispen^d 
with,  from  our  own  ideas  of  a  lessening  of  the  de- 
miand  for  it,  in  the  stdte  of  society  at  any  time  or  iti 
any  place.  i 


*  ■     ■  -if 


SECTION  II. 

OF  THE  JOINING  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  IN  CEKTAIX 
PAttTS  OF  THE  SCIENCE. 

This  practice  the  Episcopal  Church  receives, 
with  the  veneration  due  to  what  she  supposes  to 
have  descended  to  her  from  the  Church  of  God,  in 
all  ages. 

The  first  document  which  we  meet  with  to  the 
purpose — and  which  was  noticed  before  on  another 
account— is  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea;  when  the 
sublime  song  of  Moses^  was  sung,  not  by  him' only, 
but  by  the  united  voices  of  the  children  of  Israel; 
and  when  Miriam  and  her  choir  of  females  were 
responsive  to  the  song;  in  the  very  species  of  mu- 
sick,  which  has  always  been  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  of  its  exhibitions.  It  would  be  a 
meager  criticism  to  say,  that  in  the  instance  refer- 
red to,  the  magnificent  exercise  was  with  a  modu- 
lation ©f  the  voice:  which  has  no  effect  on  the  ques- 
tion, as  to  principle. 

When  the  children  of  Israel  were  in  distress,  be- 
cause of  their  vow  rashly  made  in  Mizpah;  it  is 
said* — They  came  to  the  house  of  God,  and  wept 
sore:  and  then  follows  this  prayer,  sent  up  with  one 
voice — "  O  Lord  God  of  Israel,  why  is  this  come 
to  pass  in  Israel,  that  there  should  be  this  day  one 
tribe  lacking  in  Israel?'' 

*  Judges,  xxi.  3. 
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It  b  not  certainly.  Iiinown,  Iq  what  extent  the  peo- 
ple bore  a  part  in  the  servie^oCthe  teiuple.  But  in 
9ome  of  tht:  psaJms  cotirip06^d  fix  it,  thfere  arQ  Q€;ca- 
$k>nal  intimntionsy  whic;h  indici^te  their  inte.iestin^thc 
performance.  For  in$taiiice,  in  the  liast  verse  c^  the 
MMndred  and  sixth  psalnii,  aft|9^  -th^  ck>xology— 
**Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  J  wae},  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting,"  it  is  added-<-^^  JVf^  let  all  the  peo* 
ple  say,  Amen."  So,  at  the  end  of  the  hundred  and 
fifth  psalm,  as  recorded  in  the  first  book  of  Chroni- 
cles, it  is  added — ^'  and  all  the  people  said  Amen,  and 
praised  the  Lord."*  The  psalm  is  prefaced  with 
noticing — "  David  delivered'  first  th'is  psalm  to 
thank  the  L#ord,  into  the  hand  of  Aisaph  and  his 
brethren:"  that  is,  to  the  choir  of  the  temple.  So 
that  the  part  of  the  people  in  it^  must  have  been 
provided  for.  In  like  manner,  at  die  CQuduaion  of 
the  dedication  of  the  temple,  all  the  ^(^de  joined 
in  an  act  of  devotion,  and  *^  praised  the  Lord,  say- 
ing, for  he  is  good,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for 

evcr."t 

But  there  is  less  information  on  this  subject, 

than  in  relation  to  the  worship  of  the  synagogue, 

which  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  Saviour. 

The  principal  prayers  of  it,   were  the  eighteen. 

which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Mishna*  There 

were  other  prayers;  but  in  those  referred  to,  the 

people  are  said  to  have  joined;  being  required,  with 

a  view  to  this,  to  commit  them  to  memory. 

When  St.  Paul  says — "  That  ye  may  with  one 
mind  and  one  mouth  glorify  God;":]:  it  is  a  form  c^ 
speech  unintelligible,  except  with  reference  to  a 
known  practice  of  a  vocal  joining  of  the  people,  in 
the  publick  services  of  the  Church. 

The  same  apostle  says,  in  regard  to  prayer  in  an 
unknown  tongue — "  How  shall  he  which  occupieth 
the  room  of  the  unlearned,  say  Amen,  at  the  giving 
of  thanks?"^  Short  as  is  the  vocal  expression  o£ 
assent,  it  shows,  that  this  at  least  is  exacted  as  a 

*  xvi.  36.   1 2  Chron.  vii.  3.  |  Rom.  xv.  6«    $  I  Cor.  xiy.  16. 
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ciKumslanoe  ^f  the  ^socidl  prafers  of  Chiistians. 
-l^t  in  tPuth,  liuile  as  ire  find  recorded  of  tbi  culSh 
^tonis  of  jntblidc'ivjorfilap  in  chj^'thneof  iJheiaposdeo; 
-when  wt  have  reipecMoithe  (customs  lof  CAiristuiM, 
whoibboameimich'after/havim  of  the 

Jewr^'Churqh,  and  "whtnJwcjgb below  their  tinea^ 
to  \^at  fs  Icnowh  ^of  ithose  sqoceeding;  there  is.te 
mudh  evidence^asithe^aduvciof  !the  subject  admits, 
ilMat  the  matter  in  ^estioh  auras  ^l\  along  considered 
^asJan  appehdagie  of  if  he  assemb^ling  of  tiie  sainls. 
W'e  may  perceive : au  instance  of  thie  hstbit  of  think- 
h^on  this  ^ibjiect,  in: that  passage  of  theibodk  of 
Revelation,  ts^herein,  after  a  voice  from  the  thrbtfe 
sayingw-*^  Praise  our  God,  all  ye  hb  servants,  abd 
ye  that  fear  him,  both  small  and  great;"*  there  is 
^^•heard  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude, 
and  aS'the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voioe 
of  mighty  thunderings,  saying  AUeluiah,  for  the 
Lofd:God  omnipotent  reigneth."t  It  is  universally 
lield,  that  the  information  conveyed  to  St.  Joha  in 
vision,  vras  through  the  medium  of  figures  made 
fisimiliar  to  his  mind,  by  his  country  and  by  his  re- 
ligion: and  {especially  the  figurative  language  df  the 
prophet  Daniel,  is  thought  to  have  been  the  ground- 
work of  much  of  the  same  description  in  this  book. 
What  then  could  have  been  more  natural,  than  that 
the  scene  displayed  to  him  as  in  heaven,  should  be 
made  to  answer  to  the  people's  joining  in  the  praises 
of  God  on  earth? 

It  is  only  frism  incidental  expressions  in  the  early 
fathers,  that  we  learn  in  what  instances  the  people 
bore  a  part  in  the  worship  of  their  day.  Justin  ex- 
pressly affirms  the  universal  consent  in  the  pro- 
nouncing of— Amen.  From  several,  we  learn  the 
custom  of  the  minister's  saluting  of  the  people  with 
— **  Peace  be  with  you;"  as  also  their  answer — 
^*  And  with  thy  spirit:"  and  from  some,  the  peo- 
ple's saying  with  one  voice — "  Glory  be  to  tnee, 
OLord."  Now  although  these  and  the  like  area 

*  xix.  5.  t  V.  6. 
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very  small  proportion  of  a  religious  service;  yet  it 
should  be  considered,  that  this  was  very  much  oc- 
•CQpted  ia  the  singing  of  psalms;  and  these,  at  least 
'fiorthe Mhdst part,  not putinto metre,  and<thusi mix- 
^d  with  the  fruit  of  human  invenDion^.  but  in  the 
.  vmrds  of  the  Holy  Spirit! .  which  composed  prayers, 
•^ifiering  from  other  prayerst  in  the  manner  of  re- 
.peating  them,  only  by i  Si.  gentle,  inflexion  of  the 
'voice.  And  such  precisely  would  be  a> considerable 
proportion  of  the  pirayers  of  this  church;  if,  as  they 
aire  diitected  to  be  said  or  sung:,  they  were  sung  only  ^ 
•  and  not  said;  agreeably  to  the  pointing  in  the  bo(^s. 
This  is  not  remarked  in  unqualified  disparagement 
of  psalms  in  metre,  when  used  in  moderation;  and 
not  so  as  to  exclude  the  same  compositions,  as 
they  proceeded  from  the  Holy  Spirit:  because  this 
is  the  form,  in  which  alone  sacred  psalmody  is 
handed  down,  under  the  express  sanction  of  Al- 
mighty God.  These  remarks  are  made  merely  to 
show,  to  what  great  extent  the  primitive  Church 
joined  in  the  publick  service;  although  principally 
by  the  mean  of  prayers,  which  are  apt  to  appear  not 
such,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  presented. 


SECTION  III. 

OF  BODILY  WORSHIP. 

There  is  no  one  property  of  worship,  which  can 
more  positively  plead  the  precedent  of  the  Church 
of  God,  under  both  economies. 
••  Even  the  command  in  Exodus — "Not  to  bow 
down  to  other  god^  and  to  serve  them,"*  implies 
that  however  mistaken  the  Israelites  might  be  as  to 
the  object  of  their  adoration,  there  could  have  been 
no  doubt  among  them  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  carri- 
age of  the  body,  answerable  to  the  intended  homage 
of  the  mind. 

*  XX,  V. 
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Doubtless  when  Eliezer,  having  succeeded  in  his 
mission,  as  related  in  Genesis — '*  Worshipped  the 
Lord,  bowing  himself  to  the  earth/'*  this  faithful 
servant  must  have  performed  his  religious  service 
agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  jxitriarchal  family, 
in  which  he  had  been  born  and  always  lived. 

When  Moses  and  Aaron  announced  to  the 
Israelites  the  purpose  of  God  to  deliver  them  from 
the  bondage  of  Egypt — "  They  bowed  their  heads 
and  UgOrshipped."t  The  same  homage  is  afterwards 
described,!  on  the  enjoining  of  the  ordinance  of  the 
Passover.  The  practice,  presumed  to  accompany 
divine  worship  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  sufficiently 
recognized  in  that  passage  of  the  prophet  Micah,  in 
which  he  says — *'  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before 
the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the  high  God?"i 

From  the  New  Testament  as  from  the  Old,  very 
few  authorities  shall  suffice.  The  instances  of  kneelr 
ing  to  our  blessed  Saviour,  are  too  many  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  any  attentive  reader.  But  there 
is  more  authority  than  in  these,  in  his  own  high  ex- 
ample; when  he  kneeled  down  and  prayed,  say- 
ing— **  Father,  if  thou  be  willing,  remove  this  cup 
from  me.  "II  Even  unclean  spirits  paid  unwilling 
homage  to  the  title  of  the  Saviour  to  divine  worship, 
when — They  "fell  down  before  him,  and  cried 
saying.  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God. "If 

St.  raul's  kneeling  in  prayer** — ^the  same  out- 
ward expression  in  the  instance  of  St.  Peterft— 
and  the  same  in  the  instance  of  St.  Stephen^ J — 
were  mentioned  in  the  Lecture:  and  perhaps  there 
is  no  authority  more  conclusive,  for  its  being 
thought  a  tribute  which  must  of  course  accompany 
divine  worship,  than  that  of  the  first  mentioned  of 
these  high  characters;  where  Jin  a  passage  also  liOh 

•  Ch.  xxiv.  52.  t  Exod.  iv.  31.  J  xii.  27.  $  vi.  6. 
II  Luke  xxii.  41,  42.  t  Mark,  iii.  1 1.  **  Acts,  xz.  26 
8c  xxi.  5.         tt  ix.  40.         t\  vii.  60. 
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ticed  in  the  Lecture,*  he  supposes  of  an  accidental 
witness  of  a  Christian  assembly,  if  the  light  of  di- 
vine truth  should  break  in  on  his  mind,  so  as  to  in- 
duce his  joining  in  the  worship,  that  he  would  not 
fail  to  give  the  usual  evidence  of  it,  in  the  prostra- 
tion of  his  body. 

Of  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Christians  in  this 
matter,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Eusebius,t  in  his 
narrative  of  the  story  of  the  thundering  legion,  after 
describing  them  in  the  act  of  prayer  oh  their  knees, 
adds — **  as  our  accustomed  manner  of  prayer  is." — 
Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  story,  the  tes- 
timony is  good  as  to  the  practice.  And  Tertullian, 
in  his  address  to  the  Roman  govemour  Scapula,| 
represents  the  prayers  of  Christians  as  accompanied 
by  genuflexions.  There  is  the  less  need  to  be  par- 
ticular, as  the  custom  introduced  at  some  period 
within  the  first  two  centuries,  of  a  partial  suspen- 
sion  of  the  practice  in  honour  of  the  resurrection, 
shows  that  the  eeneral  rule  was  as  is  here  affirmed. 

After  all;  as  it  was  said  under  the  law,  concern- 
ing sacrifices  and  burnt- offering,  however  required, 
that  there  was  the  better  sacrifice  of  a  humble  and 
contrite  spirit;  so  we  may  say  concerning  the  ap- 
pendage of  prayer  here  discoursed  of,  that  the  scat 
of  the  spirit  of  prayer  is  in  the  hidden  man  of  the 
heart.  But  if  from  an  erroneous  manner  of  re ver- 
encing  this,  the  other  should  be  thought  a  subject 
of  indifference;  let  it  be  recollected,  that  in  the 
imagery  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  substance  and  the 
circumstance,  however  disjoined  on  earth,  are  asso- 
ciated in  heaven:  for  the  four  and  twenty  elders^* 
representing  the  whole  Christian  Church  in  the 
persons  of  their  principal  pastors,  are  described  as 
"  falling  down  before  the  Lamb;  having  every  one 
of  them  golden  vials  full  of  odours,  which  are  the 
prayers  of  the  saints."4 

*  1  Cor.  xiv.  25.    fLib.  v.  cap.  5.     fCap.  4,    §  y.  8. 

THE  END. 
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